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A  Request ib. 

HAY   PRESSES. 

Dedrick's  celebrated  Parallel  Lever  Portable  and  Stationary 
Hay  Presses,  patented  May  16th  and  June  6lh,  1854,  which,  (at 
about  the  same  cost  of  transportation  as  a  railroad  horse  power 
and  thresher,)  are  now  being  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  in  every  case  giving  the  most  decided  satis- 
faction ;  which  (with  two  men  and  a  horse)  are  warranted  to 
bale  from  six  to  nine  tons  of  hay  per  day,  according  to  the 
No.  ar  size  of  the  press.  And  which  are  sold  for  from  $100  to 
$175. 

For  circulars,  with  explanatory  engravings  and  numerous 
first  class  references,  apply  personally  or  by  mail  to 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO. 

Dec— tf        N.  E.  cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

A  PERFUMED  BREATK 

What  lady  or  gentleman  would  remain  under  the  curse  of  a 
disagreeable  breath,  when  by  using  the  "  Bal.m  of  a  Thousand 
Flowers  "  as  a  dentifrice  would  not  only  render  it  sweet  but 
leave  the  teeth  white  as  alabaster  ?  Many  persons  do  not  know 
their  breath  is  bad,  and  the  subject  is  so  delicate  their  friends 
will  never  mention  it.  Pour  a  single  drop  of  the  "  Balm  "  on 
your  tooth-brush  and  wash  the  teeth  night  and  morning.  A 
fifty-cent  bottle  will  last  a  year. 

A  Beautiful  Complexion  may  easily  be  acquired  by  using 
the  "Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers.'"  It  will  remove  tan, 
pimples,  and  freckles  from  the  skin,  leaving  it  of  a  soft  and 
roseate  hue.  Wet  a  towel,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops,  and 
wash  the  face  night  and  morning.  • 

Shavino  Made  Easy.— Wet  your  shaving-brush  in  either 
warm  or  cold  water,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops  of  '•  Balm  of 
A  Thousand  Flowers,"  rub  the  beard  well,  aud  it  will  make 
a  beautiful  soft  lather,  much  facilitating  the  operation  of  shav- 
ing.    Price  only  fifty-cents. 

Beware  of  counterfeits  and  imitations;  none  genuine,  unless 
signed  by  Fetridge  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

W.  P.  FETRIDGE  &  CO 

Dec— 6t  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


SICK  AND  AFFIJCTED. 

DR.    SWAYwil, 

Believing  it  inconsistent  with  sound  priuci])le8  to  recommend 
one  medicine  for  every  disease,  has  prepared  those  suitable  to 
meet  every  case.  Dr.  Swayne's  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild 
Cherry,  for  all  diseases  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs,  Throat, 
Breast  and  Lungs,  has  performed  many  astonishing  cures.  Dr! 
Swayne's  Sugar  Coated  Tar  Pills  cleanse  the  Bowels,  restore 
the  Liver  and  Bilious  Secretions  to  a  healthy  condition.  Dr. 
Swayne's  Vermifuge  for  the  destruction  of  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  &c 
Dr.  Swayne's  Catholicon,  a  valuable  Bitters  for  Weakness, 
Dyspepsia,  to  build  up  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  debilitated,  the 
depress^ed  in  spirits,  &c.  Dr.  Swayne's  Fever  and  Ague  Pills, 
sure  cure,  50  cts.  a  box.  Dr.  Swayne's  Panacea  cures  Scrofula ; 
great  Blood  Purifier.  Dr.  Parris'  Soothing  Syrup  for  Children 
Teething,  gives  instant  relief  by  rubbing  on  the  gums.  Dr. 
Swaynes  Bowell  Cordial,  for  all  Bowell  Complaints.  Dr. 
Swayne's  All-healing  Ointment  cures  all  Eruptions. 

Another  Astonishing  Cure, 

By  Br.  SWAYNE'S  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Point  of  Rocks,  Fuederick  Co.,  Md. 

Dr.  Swayne, — Dear  Sir :  Believing  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the 
public,  and  in  justice  to  you,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make 
known  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cures,  in  my  own  case, 
that  has  ever  been  truly  recorded,  'in  the  month  of  October 
last  I  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  gathering  in  my  breast,  which 
formed  a  large  ab.scess,  aud  also  communicated  to  my  Lungs 
and  very  much  afflicted  them,  and  discharged  large  quantities 
of  corruption,  external  and  internal.  My  breath  could  also 
pass  through  my  Lungs  and  out  through  the  cavity  of  my 
breast  with  apparent  ease,  attended  with  a  violent  cough,  day 
and  night,  loss  of  appetite  and  extreme  debility,  so  that  my 
physicians  thought  my  case  entirely  hopeless  luid  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine.  I  remained  in  this  wretched  condition  for 
a  long  time,  until  I  -was  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  me;  but  having  read  in  the  public 
papers  of  the  many  wonderful  cures  performed  by  your  COM- 
POUND SYRUP  OF  WILD  CHERRY,  I  commenced  its  u.«e, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  and  to  my  anxious  family's,  the 
abscess  or  opening  in  my  lungs  began  to  heal,  and  the  cough 
subside,  and  on  using  ten  bottles  I  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  I  feel  very  grateful,  and  firmly  believe,  that  to  your 
valuable  medicine,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
am  indebted  for  this  great  change,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  am  now  enjoying  as  good  health  as  I  ever  have. 

Over  five  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  still  remain  a  perfectlv 
hearty  man  at  this  date,  June  2d,  1856  I  have  not  had  a  day's 
sickness  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  Please  accept  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  DIXON. 

The  subscriber  is  well  acquainted  with  Thomas  Dixon,  and 
can  testify  that  he  has  been  afflicted  as  above  represented.  I 
regard  his  recovery  almost  as  a  miracle.  He  is  a  worthy 
member  of  our  Society.  JAMES  R.  BURBOROW, 

Pastor  of  Berlin  Circuit,  Baltimore  Conference. 

The  above  invaluable  medicines  prepared  only  by 

DR.  H.  SWAYNE  &  SON,  At  their  Labaratory, 
No.  4  North  Seventh  St.,  second  door  above  Market,  Philada. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  everywhere,  of  whom 
Swayne's  U.  S.  Almanac  for  18o7  can  be  had  gratis. 

Jan — lyr 

TEE  FARM  JOIIMAL 

AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER, 

COMMENCES  ITS  SEVENTH  VOLUME,  JAN.  1857, 

With  a  better  standing  and  brighter  pro.spects  than  it  ever  had 
before.  Our  arrangements  for  Vol.  7  are  of  the  most  complete 
character,  and  will  insure  to  our  readers  a  series  of  the  most 
useful  and  interesting  articles  on  agricultural  subjects.  Also, 
the  usual  amount  of  engravings  of  improved  implements  and 
stock. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Terms  are  ths  same  as  heretofore. 

Single  copy,  ...        -  $1.00  per  annum. 

Five  copies,  ...        -        4. 00   "         " 

Ten         "  ....        7.50    "         «« 

Twenty  ♦•  ....  14.00    " 

All  subscriptions  must  begin  with  the  first  or  seventh  num- 
ber of  the  volume  which  commences  with  the  year ;  and  in 
every  case  the  Journal  will  be  stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  paid  for,  unless  the  subscription  is  previously  renewed. 

SAMUEL  EMLEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
N.  E.  cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 
To  whom  all  communications,  whether  editorial  or  business, 
should  be  addressed. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  JANUARY  1,  1857. 


No.  1. 


NOW !  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE ! 

Do  not  forget  that  those  who  desire  a  complete 
volume  should  subscribe  now!     We  are  confident  ! 
wt  shall  be  able  to  improve  greatij  upon   our  past  ! 
efforts,  and    present   a  volume  for  1857,   which  to  j 
say  the  least  of  it,  will  be  worth  a  dollar. 


*  ♦•  »» 


TO  HEADERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  presenting  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume,  it 
ks  expected  that  something  will  be  said  indicative  of 
v,iiat  we  purpose  doing  in  the  coming  numbers.  To 
tell  the  truth,  good  Friends,  we  scarcely  know  what 
to  promise  you.  That  there  is  ample  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  Journal,  you  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive, and  this  we  are  ready  to  admit.  How  much 
better  than  the  last  the  coming  volume  will  be,  we 
cannot  sav,  until  we  have  heard  from  vou  on  the 
subject,  and  have  learned  what  part  you  propo.>e 
taking  in  the  work  of  improvement.  If  you  will,  one 
and  all,  agree  to  favor  us  with  your  views  upon  the 
various  subjects  which  almost  daily  present  them- 
selves to  your  notice,  and  which  are  really  well 
worthy,  not  only  yours,  but  every  farmer's  careful 
consideration,  we  will  promise  you  a  volume  which 
shall  equal  in  every  particular,  any  publication  of 
the  day.  What  a  noble  collection  of  facts  might  we 
now  be  able  to  present  montl)ly.  if  our  readers  and 
subscribers  but  felt  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in 
the  character  of  our  Journal.  AVe  have  frequently 
remarked,  and  now  repeat  it,  that  the  F.vr.m  Joi:rnal 
is,  to  all  interests  and  purposes,  the  property  of  the 

farmer,  and  as  such  it  is  his  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be 
Vol.  VII.— 1 


his  pride  to  sustain  it,  not  merely  by  his  subscrip- 
tion, but  by  his  pen.  The  dollar  whidi  is  paid  for 
it  annually,  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  existence, 
but  the  communications  from  correspondents  are 
equally  essential.  They  form  just  as  important  an 
element  of  its  life  as  the  sul^scription  money,  and 
Jire  more  powerful  far,  in  promoting  its  success. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  repeatedly  urged  upon 
our  friends  to  icrite!  Whv  is  it  that  a  second  invi- 
tation  is  needed  in  this  direction.  We  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  opportunity  is  one  which 
every  farmer  ought  gladly  to  improve :  but  we  have 
been  disappointed,  and  to  tell  the  honest  truth, 
rather  disheartened  at  the  indifference  which  has 
been  manifested.  Is  it  possible,  that  in  this  great 
State  of  ours,  abounding  as  it  does,  with  thousands  of 
intelligent  farmers — men  as  capable  of  preparing  an 
article  for  publication  as  those  of  any  other  State — 
is  it  possible,  we  repeat,  that  it  is  necessary  to  beg 
thus  for  correspondents!  But  we  will  hope  for  bet- 
ter things.  The  day  has  been,  when  every  line  in 
the  Journal  was  original,  and  we  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  return  of  encouraging  state  of  things. 
We  confess  we  have  no  new  reason  to  otter  why  this 
seeming  inditterence  should  no  longer  prevail ;  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  subject  long  since.  We  can  only 
hope  to  induce  our  friends  to  write  by  jogging  their 
memory  from  month  to  month.  Some  of  them  per- 
haps, will  commence  the  good  work  again,  and 
others  stimulated  ])y  their  example,  will  follow  in 
their  footsteps,  until  we  shall  ngain  be  enabled  to 
present  an  agricultural  literature  of  our  own,  and  not 
be  dependent  on  other  sources  for  the  information 
which  abounds  so  plentifully  everywhere  around  U3. 
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PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO. 

Dec~tf       N.  E.  cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

A  PERFUMED  BBEATK 

What  lady  or  gentleman  would  remain  under  the  curse  of  a 
disagreeable  breath,  when  by  using  the  "  Balm  of  a  Thousand 
Flowers  "  as  a  dentifrice  would  not  only  render  it  sweet  but 
leave  the  teeth  white  as  alabaster  ?  Many  persons  do  not  know 
their  breath  is  bad,  and  the  subject  is  so  delicate  their  friends 
will  never  mention  it.  Pour  a  single  drop  of  the  "  Balm  "  on 
your  tooth-brush  and  wash  the  teeth  night  and  morning.  A 
fifty-cent  bottle  will  last  a  year. 

A  Bbautiful  Complexios  may  easily  be  acquired  by  using 
the  "Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers.''  It  will  remove  tan, 
pimples,  and  freckles  from  the  skin,  leaving  it  of  a  soft  and 
roseate  hue.  Wet  a  towel,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops,  and 
wash  the  face  night  and  morning.  • 

Shaving  Madb  Easy.— Wet  your  shaving-brush  in  either 
warm  or  eold  water,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops  of  *•  Balm  of 
A  Thousand  Flowers,"  rub  the  beard  well,  and  it  will  make 
a  beautiful  soft  lather,  much  facilitating  the  operation  of  shav- 
ing.   Price  only  fifty-cents. 

Beware  of  counterfeits  and  imitations;  none  genuine,  unless 
•igned  by  Fetridge  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists, 

W.  P.  FETRIDGE  &  CO 

Dec— 6t  Franklin  Square,  New  York> 


SICK  AND  AFFijGTED. 

DR.    SWAYJV 

Believing  it  inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  recommend 
one  medicine  for  every  disease,  has  prepared  those  suitable  to 
meet  every  case.  Dr.  Swayne's  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild 
Cherry,  for  all  diseases  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs,  Throat, 
Breast  and  Lungs,  has  performed  many  astonishing  cures.  Dr. 
Swayne's  Sugar  Coated  Tar  Pills  cleanse  the  Bowels,  restore 
the  Liver  and  Bilious  Secretions  to  a  healthy  condition.  Dr. 
Swayne's  Vermifuge  for  the  destruction  of  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  &c 
Dr.  Swayne's  Catholicon,  a  valuable  Bitters  for  Weakness, 
Dyspepsia,  to  build  up  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  debilitated,  the 
deprest'ed  in  spirits,  &c.  Dr.  Swayne's  Fever  and  Ague  Pills, 
sure  cure,  50  cts.  a  box.  Dr.  Swayne's  Panacea  cures  Scrofula ; 
great  Blood  Purifier.  Dr.  Parris'  Soothing  Syrup  for  Children 
Teething,  gives  instant  relief  by  rubbing  on  the  gums.  Dr. 
Swayues  Bowell  Cordial,  for  all  Bowell  Complaints.  Dr. 
Swayne's  All-healing  Ointment  cures  all  Eruptions. 

Another  Astonishing  Cure, 

By  Dr.  SWAYNE'S  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Point  of  Rocks,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

Dr.  Swayne, — Dear  Sir :  Believing  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the 
public,  and  in  justice  to  you,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make 
known  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cures,  in  my  own  case, 
that  has  ever  been  truly  recorded.  In  the  month  of  October 
last  I  was  afilicted  with  a  severe  gathering  in  my  breast,  which 
formed  a  large  abscess,  and  also  communicated  to  my  Lungs 
and  very  much  afflicted  them,  and  discharged  large  quantities 
of  corruption,  external  and  internal.  My  breath  could  also 
pass  through  my  Lungs  and  out  through  the  cavity  of  my 
breast  with  apparent  ease,  attended  with  a  violent  cough,  day 
and  night,  loss  of  appetite  and  extreme  debility,  so  that  my 
physicians  thought  my  case  entirely  hopeless  and  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine.  I  remained  in  this  wretched  condition  for 
a  long  time,  until  I  was  wasted  to  i.  mere  skeleton,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  me;  but  having  read  in  the  public 
papers  of  the  many  wonderful  cures  performed  by  your  COM- 
POUND SYRUP  OF  WILD  CHERRY,  I  commenced  its  use. 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  and  to  my  anxious  family's,  the 
abscess  or  opening  in  my  lungs  began  to  heal,  and  the  cougli 
subside,  and  on  using  ten  bottles  I  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  I  feel  very  grateful,  and  firmly  believe,  that  to  your 
valuable  medicine,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
am  indebted  for  this  great  change,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  am  now  enjoying  as  good  health  as  I  ever  have. 

Over  five  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  still  remain  a  perfectlv 
hearty  man  at  this  date,  June  2d,  1856  I  have  not  had  a  day's 
sickness  for  the  last  eighteen  mouths.  Please  accept  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

•  THOMAS  DIXON. 

The  subscriber  is  well  acquainted  with  Thomas  Dixon,  and 
can  testify  that  he  has  been  afflicted  as  above  represented.  I 
regard  his  recovery  almost  as  a  miracle.  He  is  a  worthy 
member  of  our  Society.  JAMES  R.  BURBOROW, 

Pastor  of  Berlin  Circuit,  Baltimore  Conference. 

The  above  invaluable  medicines  prepared  only  by 

DR.  H.  SWAYNE  &  SON,  At  their  Labaratory, 
No.  4  North  Seventh  St.,  second  door  above  Market,  Philada. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  everywhere,  of  whom 
SwAYNE'ri  U.  S.  Almanac  for  1857  can  be  had  gratis. 
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.^^  FAHM  JOHMAL 

AND  PROGRESSIVE  PARMER, 

COMMENCES  ITS  SEVENTH  VOLUME,  JAN.  1857, 

With  a  better  standing  and  brighter  prospects  than  it  ever  had 
before.  Our  arrangements  for  Vol.  7  are  of  the  most  complete 
character,  and  will  insure  to  our  readers  a  series  of  the  most 
useful  and  interesting  articles  on  agricultural  subjects.  Also, 
the  usual  amount  of  engravings  of  improved  implements  and 
stock. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Terms  are  ths  same  as  heretofore. 

Single  copy,  -        -        -       -  $1.00  per  annum. 

Five  copies,  -       .       -       -        4.00   " 

Ten        *'  ....  7.50    " 

Twenty"  ....  14,00    " 

All  subscriptions  must  begin  with  the  first  or  seventh  num- 
ber of  the  volume  which  commences  with  the  year ;  and  in 
every  case  the  Journal  will  be  stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  paid  for,  unless  the  subscription  is  previously  renewed. 

SAMUEL  EMLEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
N.  E.  cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 
To  whom  all  communications,  whether  editorial  or  business, 
should  be  addressed. 
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Vol.  VIL 


PHILADELPHIA,  JANUARY  1,  1857. 


No.  1. 


NOW !  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE ! 

Do  not  forget  that  those  who  desire  a  complete 
volume  should  subscribe  now!  We  are  confident 
we  shall  be  able  to  improve  greatly  upon  our  past 
efiforts,  and  present  a  volume  for  1857,  which  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  will  be  worth  a  dollar. 

— »♦♦ ♦ »  — 

TO  EEABEBS  AND  COBBESPONDENTS. 

In  presenting  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume,  it 
is  expected  that  something  will  be  said  indicative  of 
what  we  purpose  doing  in  the  coming  numbers.  To 
tell  the  truth,  good  friends,  we  scarcely  know  what 
to  promise  you.  That  there  is  ample  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  Journal,  you  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive, and  this  we  are  ready  to  admit.  How  much 
better  than  the  last  the  coming  volume  will  be,  we 
cannot  say,  until  we  have  heard  from  you  on  the 
subject,  and  have  learned  what  part  you  propose 
taking  in  the  work  of  improvement.  If  you  will,  one 
and  all,  agree  to  favor  us  with  your  views  upon  the 
various  subjects  which  almost  daily  present  them- 
selves to  your  noticf,  and  which  are  really  well 
worthy,  not  only  yours,  but  every  farmer's  careful 
consideration,  we  will  promise  you  a  volume  which 
shall  equal  in  every  particular,  any  publication  of 
the  day.  What  a  noble  collection  of  facts  might  we 
now  be  able  to  present  monthly,  if  our  readers  and 
subscribers  but  felt  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in 
the  character  of  our  Journal.  We  have  frequently 
remarked,  and  now  repeat  it,  that  the  Farm  Journal 
is,  to  all  interests  and  purposes,  the  property  of  the 

farmer,  and  as  such  it  is  his  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be 
Vol.  VII.— 1 


his  pride  to  sustain  it,  not  merely  by  his  subscrip- 
tion, but  by  his  pen.  The  dollar  which  is  paid  for 
it  annually,  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  existence, 
but  the  communications  from  correspondents  are 
equally  essential.  They  form  just  as  important  an 
element  of  its  life  as  the  subscription  money,  and 
are  more  powerful  far,  in  promoting  its  success. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  repeatedly  urged  upon 
our  friends  to  icrite  !  Whv  is  it  that  a  second  invi- 
tation  is  needed  in  this  direction.  We  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  opportunity  is  one  which 
every  farmer  ought  gladly  to  improve :  but  we  have 
been  disappointed,  and  to  tell  the  honest  truth, 
rather  disheartened  at  the  indifference  which  has 
been  manifested.  Is  it  possible,  that  in  this  great 
State  of  ours,  abounding  as  it  does,  with  thousands  of 
intelligent  farmers — men  as  capable  of  preparing  an 
article  for  publication  as  those  of  any  other  State — 
is  it  possible,  we  repeat,  that  it  is  necessary  to  beg 
thus  for  correspondents  !  But  we  will  hope  for  bet- 
ter things.  The  day  has  been,  when  every  line  in 
the  Journal  was  original,  and  we  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  return  of  encouraging  state  of  things. 
We  confess  we  have  no  new  reason  to  offer  why  this 
seeming  indifference  should  no  longer  prevail ;  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  subject  long  since.  We  can  only 
hope  to  induce  our  friends  to  write  by  jogging  their 
memory  from  month  to  month.  Some  of  them  per- 
haps, will  commence  the  good  work  again,  and 
others  stimulated  by  their  example,  will  follow  in 
their  footsteps,  until  we  shall  again  be  enabled  to 
present  an  agricultural  literature  of  our  own,  and  not 
be  dependent  on  other  sources  for  the  information 
which  abounds  so  plentifully  everywhere  around  us. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 


[Jan. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  ORIGIN  AND  DIVERSITY  OF  SOILS. 

By  Harland  Coultas. 

All  observation  and  experience  proves  that  the 
material  forms  around  us,  both  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, are  in  a  state  of  incessant  motion  and 
change.  These  changes  take  place  according  to 
fixed,  invariable  laws,  which  are  ever  operating. 
There  is  a  continual  play  of  affinities,  of  chemical 
attractions  and  repulsions  amongst  the  elementary 
particles  of  material  bodies,  by  which  their  natural 
inertia  or  inactivity  is  overcome,  and  a  perpetual 
and  regular  succession  of  changes  is  thus  produced 
in  every  kind  of  matter.  In  some  instances,  many 
days,  weeks,  months,  years,  and  even  ages  pass 
away,  before  the  effect  of  such  changes  become  vis- 
ible ;  but  the  causes  are  not  on  this  account  the  less 
effective,  for  on  careful  examination,  we  find  that 
those  causes  are  the  most  important  and  effect  the 
greatest  changes,  which  attract  the  least  attention, 
and  are  apparently  the  most  insignificant  in  their 
action  within  a  limited  space  of  time.  In  the  crys- 
talization  of  minerals  and  metals,  the  oxvdation  of 
iron,  the  spontaneous  growth  and  decomposition  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  finally  in  the  disintegration 
of  rocks,  and  the  conversion  of  the  disintegrated 
materials  into  fruitful  soils,  we  see  the  slow  and 
gradual  progress  of  chemical  action.  To  this  last 
topic,  the  "  Origin  of  Soils,''  we  now  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

The  science  of  Geology  is  closely  connected  with 
practical  agriculture,  for  it  throws  much  light  on 
the  nature  and  origin  of  soils,  and  explains  those 
natural  causes  which  have  produced  their  diversity. 
On  a  partial  examination  of  the  earth's  surface,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  varied  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  all  indiscriminately  situ- 
ated with  reference  to  each  other — sandstones  and 
clays,  limestones  and  gravels  are  mingled  together 
without  any  apparent  order,  and  judging  from  these 
appearances,  many  really  entertain  such  an  opinion 
— the  interior  of  the  earth  is  regarded  by  them  as  a 
perfect  sample  of  confusion  and  irregularity. 

Little,  however,  is  to  be  learnt  from  these  super- 
ficial accumulations ;  which  only  tend  to  mask  and 
conceal  the  true  features  of  the  earth's  structure. 
But  if  places  arc  examined  where  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  broken  and  presents  what  is  called  a  natural 
or  artificial  section,  such  as  sea  cliffs,  ravines,  rail- 
way cuttings,  quarries  and  coal  mines,  we  shall  find 
beneath  this  superficial  deposit  the  massive  beds  of 
rock,  of  which  the  loose  pieces  on  the  surface  are 
the  detatched  fragments.  These  examinations  have 
been  made,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  fact  has  been  ascertained, 


that  the  solid  framework  of  the  globe  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  rocky  beds  or  strata,  which  lie  on 
one  another  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  observing 
a  regular  order  of  superposition.  These  rocks  are 
all  quite  different  from  each  other,  and  frequently 
cover  vast  areas  of  the  earth's  surface.  Organic 
nature  varies  continually  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  earth ;  inorganic  nature  remains  always  the 
same.  Everywhere  we  see  the  same  laws  of  forma- 
tion proclaiming  themselves.  Beds  of  clay,  gravel 
and  sand,  stratified  deposits  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  the 
Geologist  in  foreign  countries  far  from  his  native 
land,  still  recognizes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  the 
same  rocks  and  the  same  general  appearances  when 
the  fauna  and  flora  on  its  surface  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these 
rocky  beds  or  strata,  as  they  are  termed  by  Geolo- 
gists, are  concentrically  situated,  or  are  spread  over 
one  another  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  so  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  dip  through  them  in  one  place  in 
order  to  get  at  the  entire  series ;  for,  owing  to 
earthquakes  and  other  disturbing  causes  which  have 
taken  place  at  different  periods,  separated  by  vast 
intervals  of  time,  these  rocks  rarely  lie  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  but  rest  more  or  less  on  their  edges, 
which  make  their  appearance  in  succession  at  the 
earth's  surface.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  travelling  across 
any  considerable  extent  of  country,  we  walk  as  it 
were  on  the  ends  of  the  upturned  beds,  and  come  in 
succession  on  different  soils,  which  vary  with  the 
change  in  the  underlying  rocks  or  strata,  as  we  pass 
from  one  on  to  another. 

The  disturbance  suffered  by  the  strata  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and  is  essential  to  the  stability  of 
the  present  system  of  things,  however  destructive  it 
may  have  been  at  the  period  of  its  occurrence  to  the 
life  then  existing.     Through  the  agency  of  rains  and 
frosts,  rivers  and  oceans,  a  continual  system  of  dis- 
integration and  degradation  is  going  on  at  present, 
all  over  the  earth.     The  hardest  rocks,  the  loftiest 
hills  and  mountains,  are  gradually  broken  down  and 
their   matter   removed   to   other   localities.     Every 
river  enters  a  lake  or  sea  loaded  with  matter  which 
has  been  detached   by  a  thousand  little  tributary 
streamlets,  from  the  land  over  which  their  currents 
have  passed,  and  thus  the  seas,  lakes  and  oceans  are 
gradually  shallowing.     Were  there  nothing  to  coun- 
teract these  degrading  influences,  all  the  land  now 
above  the  sea  would  in  time  be  spread  beneath  its 
surface,  ano  the  whole  earth  would  become  one  vast 
saline  marsh.    The  unevenness  of  the  earth's  surface 
is,  however,  again  either  suddenly  restored  by  the 
volcano  or  the  earthquake,  or  slowly,  by  gradually 
elevating  processes,  and  new  land  rises  above  the 
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waves  of  the  ocean  as  fast  as  the  old  land  is  disin- 
tegrated and  spread  below  its  surface. 

It  is  therefore  owing  to  causes  now  in  operation, 
that  the  crust  of  our  globe  consists  everywhere  of  a 
more  or  less  solid  mass  of  rock  covered  by  accumu- 
lations of  loose  material  more  or  less  deep,  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  hundred  feet  in  depth 
The  soil  rests  on  the  upper  portion  of  these  frag- 
mentary deposits. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  formation  of  soils  and 
their  distribution  over  the  earth's  surface  is  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction.  Every  earthquake 
which  has  in  by-gone  times  fractured  and  dislocated 
the  solid  strata ;  every  flood  which  has  swept  over 
the  ancient  continents ;  every  change  of  level  which 
has  elevated  the  bed  of  the  ocean  or  depressed  the 
land  below  its  surface,  has  contributed  more  or  less 
to  bring  about  that  mixture  of  materials,  sand,  clay, 
and  lime,  which  now  form  the  earth's  upper  cover- 
ing, the  fruit-bearing  soil,  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  national  prosperity  and  strength. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  R.  A.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  an  importer  and  breeder  of  fine  animals  is 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  has  communicated 
his  views  to  the  Louisville  Journal  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  breeding  from  purely  bred  animals. 
We  give  the  article  in  full,  commending  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  feel  desirous 
of  improving  their  stock.     Mr.  Alexander's  views 
are  not  those  of  a  theorist;  but  are  the  result  of 
many  years'  practical  experience  and   observation, 
and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  the  productions  of  those  who  have  never  had 
the  same  opportunities.     Mr.  A.  does  not  offer  his 
opinions  as  original,  the  same  system,  as  he  observes, 
having  been  fully  tested  in  England,  by  the  most 
distinguished  breeders.     His   experiments  and  ob- 
servations are  merely  confirmatory  of  those  advanced 
by  English  breeders.     This  fact,  so  far  from  detract- 
ing from  their  value,  increases  it,  and  renders  his 
suggestions   the  more  worthy  of  the  serious,  con- 
sideration of  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  stock  of  our  country. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BREEDING  FROM  PURELY 

BRED  ANIMALS. 
Before  proceeding  to  make  any  remarks  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
*^  purely  bred  animals." 


I  will,  therefore,  state  that  I  consider  an  animal 
as  purely  bred  which  itself  possesses  all  the  points 
and  characteristics  of  the  breed  to  which  it  claims 
to  belong,  which  has  inherited  these  points  and  cha- 
racteristics from  its  progenitors,  male  and  female, 
and  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  will 
transmit  them  to  its  offspring. 

The  value  of  the  pedigree  of  an  animal  can  only 
be  duly  estimated  when  we  know  whether  or  not 
the  qualities  we  require  in  that  animal,  of  whatever 
sort  or  breed  it  may  be,  have  descended  through 
several  successive  generations,  until  they  may  be 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  that  particular  family. 
An  extended  pedigree  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
of  little  value  unless  we  are  satisfied  that  the  long 
list  of  names  includes  none  but  good  animals  ;  and, 
were  more  attention  given  to  this  circumstance,' 
breeders  might,  not  unfrequently,  save  themselves 
much  disappointment. 

That  an  animal,  belonging  to  a  family  bred  for 
many  successive  generations  with  a  view  to  perpetu- 
ating certain  good  qualities,  should  transmit  these 
qualities  to  its  offspring,  is  by  no  means  extraordinary,- 
but  the  marked  change  produced  by  a  single  cross 
of  a  purely  bred  animal  on  one  of  inferior  breeding 
might  well  surprise  one  unaccustomed  to  observe 
such  things,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  parent  of  inferior  breeding,  having 
no  marked  characteristics  inherent  in  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  and,  therefore,  no  particular  type 
after  which  to  breed,  yields  in  this  respect  to  that 
(parent)  of  which  the  characteristics  are  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  offspring  is,  therefore,  found  to  re- 
semble most  strongly  the  well-bred   parent.     The 
improvement,  thus  effected,  is  frequently  so  marked 
as  to  have  led  to  the  expression,  ''  that  the  first  cross 
is  the  best,"  by  which  is  meant  that  the  offspring 
from  the   first   cross   is   superior   to    the  offspring 
of  the   second   or  third  cross,    or  that   the   half- 
bred  animal  will  be  found  superior  to  that   hav- 
ing three-fourths  or   seven-eights  of  good  blood. 
To  this,  however,  I  cannot  agree,  as  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  each  succeeding  cross  with  the 
purely   bred   animal   will   cause   an   improvement 
though,  as  there  is  not  the  same  room  for  improve- 
ment after  the  first  cross,  it  cannot  be  so  easily  ob- 
served. 

The  present  may  be  truly  called  the  age  of  pro- 
gress, and,  as  our  people  are  fond  of  experiment,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  America  should  deserve  and 
receive  credit  for  making  rapid  advances  in  useful 
discoveries  ;  these  experiments  and  discoveries  seem 
however,  to  be  mostly  confined  to  mechanics  and 
the  arts,  and  the  farmer  here  as  elsewhere  seems  th 
last  to  leave  the  beaten  track  in  search  of  improve- 
ment or  profit. 
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In  older  countries,  where  the  value  of  land  is  so 
great,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  tenant  farmer 
to  study  narrowly  every  means  of  economizing  in 
each  operation  of  the  farm,  necessity,  often  called 
<'  the  mother  of  invention,"  has  forced  a  change  of 
system  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  as  well  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.     As  in  the  latter,  old  imple- 
ments  have  been  improved  upon,  or  new  ones  sub- 
stituted, and  an  improved  system  of  cultivation  has 
been  generally  adopted,  so  in  the  breeding  of  every 
variety  of  useful  animals  have  vast  changes  been 
effected,  either  by  the  improvement  of  the  original 
stock  of  the  various  districts  by  careful  breeding  or 
by  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  varieties, 
to  be  bred  pure  or  for  the  purpose  of  crossing. 

The  high  state  of  improvement  to  Avhich  well- 
bred  animals  have  been  brought,  would  render  it 
most  desirable  that  this  class  of  stock  should  be- 
come generally  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
but  the  skill  and  unceasing  care  necessary  to  breed 
and  keep  them  up  in  perfection,  the  time  that  would 
be  required  to  substitute  them   for   the  numerous 
varieties  now  found  throughout  the  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  acquiring  the  purely  bred 
stock  in  the  first  instance,  must  almost  preclude  the 
idea  that  such  can  ever  be  the  case,  and  probably 
here,  as  in  England,  the  rearing  of  this  sort  of  stock 
will  be  confined  to  comparatively  a  few  breeders. 
We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  look  to  some  other 
mode  of  improvement,  and  none  so  strongly  recom- 
mends itself  as  the  crossing  the  females  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the   country  with  the  males  of  the 
improved  breed.     The  well  ascertained  fact  that  the 
sire  has  more  influence  in  the  shape  and  general 
appearance  of  the  progeny  than   the   dam,  would 
suggest  this  plan  of  improvement,  and,  when  males 
of  high  character  and  breeding,  such  as  are  above 
termed  purely  bred  animals,  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  improvement  is  so  rapid  as  to  leave  little 
to  be  desired  by  the  enterprising  farmer. 

The  system  here  recommended  is  one  that  has 
been  followed  for  a  series  of  years  with  the  utmost 
advantage    by  the    most  intelligent    stock-raisers 
throughout  Great  Britain.     These  men,  never  them- 
selves owning  a  thorough-bred  female,  or  an  animal 
known  to  be   such,  attend  the  sales  or  lettings  of 
those  who  make  a  business  of  breeding  thorough- 
bred stock,  and  there  annually,  or  as  often  as  they 
require  one  for  crossing,  either  purchase  or  hire  a 
bull  or  ram,  and  having  used  him  for  a  year  or  two, 
or  as  long  as  he  will  answer  their  purpose,  dispose 
of  him  to  seek  another. 

The  large  number  of  inferior  animals  bred  and 
sold  at  prices  scarcely  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of 
the  food  consumed,  and  in  many  instances  for  even 
leSB  would  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  annual  loss 


to  individuals  as  well  as  to  the  State,  caused  by  the 
injudicious  system  of  breeding  so  generally  followed 
throughout  the  country ;  but  it  might  be  considered 
too  great  a  trespass  on  a  paper  not  devoted  entirely 
to  agriculture,  to  enter  upon  such  an  investigation. 

I  will,  however,  observe  that,  were  the  system 
above  recommended  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  State,  and  none  but  well-bred  males  used  to 
breed  from,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  such  a  cross 
mio-ht  well  be  estimated  at  double  the  present  sum 
realized  from  the  stock. 

These  remarks,  though  they  have  reference  more 
especially  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  as  they  will  be  found  to 
apply  equally  well  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  sheep, 
and  hogs  ;  in  short,  to  any  of  those  domestic  ani- 
mals found  on  our  farms.  ^-  ^-  ^' 


SHOVELS. 

There  are  annually  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  2,100,000  shovels,  or  about  600  dozen  per 
day.  They  are  made  entirely  in  this  country ,  about 
one  third  the  number  in  Massachusetts,  and  nearly 
all  the  rest  in  Pennsylvania.  As  the  shovel  is  one 
of  the  civilizers  of  the  world,  the  annual  demand 
for  that  useful  article  shows  how  much  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  contributing  by  their  labor, 
towards  improving  the  social  condition  of  mankind. 


^♦»  •  » 


TRIAL  OF  PORTABLE  CORN  MILLS. 

At  the  late  Indiana  State  Fair  seven  corn  mills 
were  tested  together.  Each  mill  was  made  to  use 
eleven  feet  lever,  and  to  perform  twenty  revolutions, 
while  their  hoppers  were  kept  supplied  with  ear  corn 
of  the  same  quality.  The  following  shows  the  ave- 
rage power  employed  and  the  quantity  of  meal  made 

by  each  mill : 

Lbs  power.    Qts.  meal. 

Excelsior  Young  America  382  58 

Star  Mill 370  53 

Brant's  Mill         ....  234  44 

Little  Giant 387  18 

Eagle  and  Troy  Mill  broke  down. 


• <••• » 


GAS  LIME 

u  Gas  lime  must  not  be  applied  in  k  fresh  state  to 
any  crop,  but  should  be  mixed  with  two  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  earthy  or  vegetable  mould,  and 
then  turned  over  repeatedly  for  at  least  twelve 
months.  It  will  then  be  fit  for  applying  to  the  land. 
It  will  be  most  appropriate  for  clover  or  grass  lands. 
From  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  prepared  as  aforesaid, 
may  be  applied  to  each  acre."  So  saith  the  Mark 
Lane  Express.    Will  it  pay  ? 
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HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  PESTS. 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  recommends 
strichnine  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  riddance 
from  such  pests  of  the  farm,  as  rats,  mice,  crows 
foxes,  &c.  For  the  mice  he  soaks  corn  in  a  solution 
of  strichnine,  and  puts  it  into  the  stone  heaps,  under 
the  stumps,  &c.  For  foxes  he  poisened  fresh  meat 
with  it,  and  killed  crows  with  the  soaked  corn. 


PROFITS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Flow^  Loom  and  Anvil  gives  the  following 
estimates  of  crops  raised  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  These  are  given  not  as  instances  of  what 
is  possible  under  high  cultivation  for  a  single  season, 
but  as  actual  crops  raised  without  any  special  effort : 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  farm  products 
of  a  farm  in  Mendon,  N.  Y.  The  sum  total  gives  a 
profit  of  21  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The 
field  is  nine  and  a  half  acres  in  extent.  It  contains 
thirteen  apple  trees. 

The  expenses  were: 

Manuring I^'jO  00 

Six  days'  plowing 12  00 

Harrowing 3  00 

Marking 2  00 

Ten  days'  planting 10  00 

Twelve  days'  cultivating 18  00 

Ten  days'  hoeing 10  00 

Seed  corn 2  00 

Seed  potatoes 2  00 

Digging  potatoes 3  00 

Picking  Apples 3  00 

Cutting  up  corn S  00 

Husking  corn 32  00 

Repairs  on  fence i>  00 

Plaster 3  00 

Interest  on  laud 66  50 

Total i^^32  50 

The  products  were : 

1,050  bushels  com,  at  28  cts.  per  bushel $294  00 

105  bushels  potatoes 32  00 

130  bushels  apples 20  00 

4  bushels  turnips 1  00 

23  loads  stalks 69  00 

10  load  pumpkins 10  00 

2>i  bushels  beans 4  00 

8  bushels  black  walnuts 2  00 

1  bushel  walnuts 1  00 


Total. 


433  00 
232  50 


$200  50 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Agricultural  Societies 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut  were,  for  crops  raised 

per  acre,  as  follows: 

A  Hart,  Cornwall 936  bush,  carrots  per  acre 

A.  Wadhams,  Goshen 1344  " 

A.  Beecher,  Bethlehem 1416  " 

T.  8.  Gold,  Cornwall 1184  "     rutabaga    " 

J.  T.  Andrew,  W.  Cornwall  1660  •* 

J.  T.  Andrew,  "  2102  "  long  turnips  " 

C.  Post,  Hebron 106  "  shelled  corn  ** 

J.  L.  Phelps,  West  Cornwall  105  " 

RYE. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  most 
successful  culture  of  this  crop  that  we  have  noticed. 

In  Pamelia,  Jefferson  Co.  N.  Y.,  upon  a  clay  loam 
2  12-100  acres  of  land  produced  94  bushels  of  rye. 
It  had  been  well  manured  with  stable  manure,  and 


a  hundred  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  It  was  plowed 
in  the  fall  of  1853,  sowed  in  the  spring  with  spring 
wheat,  plowed  in  August,  and  sowed  with  rye  in 
September,  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  without  manure. 
It  was  harvested  15th  July  1854. 
The  income  was : 

94  bushels,  at  $1  per  bushel $94  00 

Straw  sold  for 22  00 


Total 

The  expense  was  as  follows: 
Seed 


$116  00 


.$4  00 


Plowing,  sowing,  cultivating  and  harrowing 5  50 

Cutting,  binding,  drawing,  thrashing  and  clean- 
ing  18  50 


Profits. 


28  00 
.88  00 


$116  00 

In  Hillsdale,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  rye  was  sown 
upon  3  acres  3  roods  and  20  rods,  in  a  soil  which 
was  a  dark  loam  with  some  gravel.  In  the  spring 
of  1851  it  had  been  planted  with  corn,  twenty-five 
loads  of  manure  being  applied  before  plowing.  In 
the  spring  of  1852  it  was  sown  with  oats,  and  in 
September,  1852,  it  was  sown  with  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre,  and  no  manure  after  the 
corn  crop.  The  rye  was  harvested  the  second  week 
in  July,  1853.  The  yield  was  1G3  2-50  bushels  of 
rye  which  was  sold  at  .$1  10  per  bushel. 

The  income  was : 

Sale  of  rye $179  .33 

700  bundles  of  straw 21  00 


Total ^200  33 

The  expenses  were : 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  seed $11  80 

Harvesting,  thrashing  and  carting 27  00 

Interest  on  land  at  $80  per  acre 21  70 

Total 60  50 

Profits 139  83 


$200  33 
In  Rockland,  N.  Y.,  four  and  three-hundredth 
acres  of  land,  which  had  been  cultivated  with  corn 
and  oats,  without  manure  except  an  application  of 
lime  to  the  hills  of  corn,  the  oat  stubble  being 
plowed  under,  and  twenty  loads  of  manure  being 
spread  over  about  3J  acres,  were  sown  with  4j 
bushels  of  rye,  the  first  week  in  September. 
The  income  was : 

91  bushels  of  rye  at  $1  per  bushel $91  00 

Estimate  of  straw 20  00 

Total $111  00 

The  expense  of  the  crop  was : 
Two  plowing*,  harrowing,  rolling,  drawing 

manure  and  sowing $12  75 

Seed  at  $1 4  75 

Total 17  50 

Interest  and  protit 93  50 

$111  00 

In  Hadley,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  in  the  valley  of 

the  Connecticut,  a  crop  of  corn  of  fifty  bushels  per 

acre  was  gathered  in  1853,  after  twelve  loads  of 

manure  per  acre  had  been  applied.     The  land  was 
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then  plowed  from  eight  to  nine  inches  deep,  and 
sown  with  white  rye,  one  and  a  half  bushel  to  the 
acre.  Middle  of  July,  sixty-five  and  a  half  bushels 
of  rye  were  harvested,  and  the  straw  weighed  three 
and  a  quarter  tons.  The  expenses  of  cultivation 
vere  $16  25;  interest  and  taxes  $15  ;  giving  cost  of 
crop,  $31  25. 

Also  in  Hadley,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  three  acres 
and  twenty-seven  rods  of  land,  which  had  for  two 
years  been  planted  with  Indian  corn,  was  sown  with 
rye.  Three  bushels  of  seed  were  used.  About 
twelve  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  were  applied 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  corn.     The  account  of 

the  rye  crop  was  set  down  as  follows : 

88  bush,  and  20  qts.  of  rye,  at  $1  25  per  bush.  $110  7o 
4  tons  of  straw 24  00 

Total $134  75 

The  expenses  were : 

Plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  etc 24  50 

Interest  at  $190  per  acre 36  00 

Taxes 3  50 

Total $64  00 

Profits 70  75 

$134  75 

In  S.  Danvers,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  on  the  farm 
occupied  by  the  town's  poor,  consisting  of  a  shallow, 
gravelly  soil,  seven  and  three  quarter  acres  were 
sown  with  rye.  The  practice  was  to  plow  sward 
land  in  the  fall,  plowing  in  the  manure.  Four  loads 
of  manure  were  used  per  acre.  In  the  spring  the 
land  was  cross  plowed,  eight  inches  deep,  well  har- 
rowed, planted  with  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  with 
about  a  tea-spoonfull  of  plaster  in  a  hill.  The  next 
spring,  three  cords  of  manure  per  acre  were  plowed 
in  deep,  and  planted  with  vegetables,  plaster  being 
used  as  before.  In  October,  1854,  the  rye  was  sown, 
eight  bushels  of  seed  being  used.  The  grain  was 
cut  late  in  July,  and  229J  bushels  of  rye,  weighing 
SGtbs.  each,  were  sold  at  $1  50  per  bushel.  Of  the 
eleven  tons  of  straw,  eight  were  sold  at  an  average 
of  $16. 

The  income  was : 

229  >i  bushels  rye,  at  $1  50  per  bushel $344  25 

11  tons  of  straw,  at  $16 176  00 

Total $520  25 

This  crop  was  charged  with  one-third  the  manure 
of  the  two  preceding  crops,  and  the  account  stated 

was: 

One-third  manure  of  previous  crops $112  00 

Plowing,  etc 30  00 

8  bushels  of  seed 10  00 

Harvesting 2.>  00 

Thrashing 48  00 

Total 22.5  00 

Profits 294  75 

$.>20  25 

If  you  would  preserve  the  health  of  your  horses, 
exercise  them  in  the  open  air  every  day,  when  not 
actually  in  use. 


HOGS ;  THEIR  CHARACTER  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  with  hoffs  as  with  sundry  great  and  good 
people — tliey  are  not  appreciated  until  after  they  are 
dead!  Then  even  fastidious  persons  have  an  evi- 
dent liking  for  them.  Kicked  and  cursed  through 
life,  and  uncharitably  ranked  along  with  the  most 
obstinate  and  sensual  of  all  men,  they  all  at  once, 
their  end  having  come,  receive  a  warm  welcome  at 
the  gay,  festive  board,  and  in  the  humblest  mansions 
of  the  poor. 

The posthumoifs  fame  of  the  hog  will  take  care  of 
itself.  I  stand  here,  my  countrymen,  to  defend  him 
while  yet  alive  ;  to  do  him  honor,  when  honor  may 
profit  him  somewhat.  I  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  I  charge  my  clients'  bad  moral 
characters,  (for  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  even  hogs 
have  their  peccadillos,)  upon  unfortunate  relations 
with  bad  men.  Col.  Long,  of  Livingston  Co.,  and 
Col.  Morris,  are  both  gentlemen  ;  they  treat  their 
Suffolks  well,  and  if  I  am  correctly  advised,  they 
estimate  them  highly.  If  a  man  wrongs  you,  be 
assured  he  will  traduce  and  vilify  you  also. 

We  pity  the  poor  Israelites  who  are  required  to 
make  "  brick  without  straw" — but  a  Berkshire  out  of 
the  stalest  material  is  required  to  manufacture  most 
savory  morsels  ;  from  the  odds  and  ends  of  all  things 
he  is  expected  to  grease  the  wheels  of  society. 
What  are  his  faults  ?  "  Clamorous,  obstinate,  always 
in  the  way,  and  always  in  mischief."  Thafs  a  lie — 
hold — I  forgot ;  I  thought  I  was  talking  politics  !  I 
mean,  thafs  a  mistake.  I  saw  Col.  Sherwood's  pigs, 
(how  the  Colonels  do  run  to  swine,)  at  Elmira  last 
year,  and  in  the  frame  of  mind  they  were  then  in,  I 
doubt  if  they  would  go  ten  feet  out  of  their  way  for 
the  best  plum  pudding  that  ever  graced  the  table  of 
royalty.  Why,  one  of  them  actually  refused  to  get 
up  at  the  request  of  an  admiring  bevy  of  ladies, 
and  shortly  after  went  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  a 
grunt.  "  They  squeal^  and  are  always  getting  into 
mischief."  That's  their  misfortune,  and  not  their 
crime — that's  the  breed  with  bristles,  snouts  and 
legs,  that  run  the  gauntlet  for  a  living.  They  don't 
belong  to  any  of  the  Colonels — their  ever-present 
inquiry  is,  like  that  of  a  great  orator,  "  where  shall  I 
go  ?"  Rover  gives  them  a  bite  on  one  side,  and  John 
pummels  them  with  sticks  and  stones  on  the  otlicr, 
while  Dorothy  salutes  them  with  a  basin  of  hot 
water.  If  they  pass  through  a  hole  into  the  corn 
field,  that's  an  offence  ;  if  they  take  a  walk  into  the 
garden,  the  cellar,  or  the  kitchen,  in  search  of  food, 
and  in  obedience  to  "  the  first  law  of  nature,  self- 
preservation,"  that's  a  crime !  Pray,  where  would 
you  have  a  hungry  creature  go?  Where  there  is 
food,  of  course.  Give  them  food,  secure  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  just  rights,  and  they  become 
peaceable,   law-abiding  citizens.     Would  you  have 
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them   pusillanimously   crouch    under 
wrong  and  outrage  ?" 

I'll  tell  you  about  my  hogs.     For  the  last  year 
there  has  been  no  stain  upon  their  character ;  they 
have  lived  down  all  opposition,  and  made  themselves 
extensively    useful.     The    other    day   I   pointed  Mr. 
Lyman  Brainard,  of  Attica,  and  some  other  friends, 
to  a  clump  of  apple  trees  which  were  loaded  with 
fruit,  while  the  surrounding  trees  bore  very  few. 
^'  The  season  had  been  capricious^     Not  so  ;  I  had  en- 
closed those  fruitful  trees  with  a  fence  summer  before 
last,  and  within  said  enclosure  I  kept  my  hogs  during 
three  or  four  months,  before  the  weather  became  verv 
cold,  and  all  the  while  they  had  a  dry  warm  bed. 
They  took  whatever  apples  fell  from  the  trees  in  the 
enclosure,  and  had,  in  addition,  the  soft  and  ripe 
apples  that  fell  in  the  remainder  of  the  orchard,  not 
enclosed.     In  this  way  all  the  apples  were  saved, 
and  we  had  a  great  abundance,  and  a  dozen  apple 
trees    were  digged  about   and  dunged  in    the   most 
thorough  manner — resulting  in  an  abundant  crop  of 
apples  this  year,  where  apples  don't  grow  on  every 
bush.     The  same  plan  I  have  pursued  before.     Each 
year  I  shift  the  fence  to  a  new  place,  and  so  manure 
and  cultivate  a  new  plot  of  ground,  and  in  every  case 
I  have  seen  a  marked  improvement  in  the  trees  that 
were  honored  by  the  attentions  of  the  swine.     Hogs, 
when  freeiy  supplied  with  apples,  need  little  or  no 
water,  and  a  good  breed  of  hogs  will  grow  upon  raw 
apples  and  become  so  near  fat  a  novice  would  scarce 
know  the  difference.     In  this  region  of  country  we 
cannot  afford  to  feed  corn  to  hogs,  unless  it  is  ground 
and  boiled  with  pumpkins,  apples,  or  some  vegeta- 
ble, and  then  only  in  the  Avinter,  or  to  harden  the 
pork  just  before  killing. 

In  fact,  hogs  are  of  little  profit  except  for  the 
work  they  do.  Their  instincts,  habits — their  mental, 
moral  and  physical  constitutions — are  admirable ! 
Even  John  Calvin  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  extend 
his  doctrine  of  "  original  sin  and  total  depravity  "  to 
the  hog.  No,  that  good  old  man  very  properly  put 
that  plaster  where  it  belongs — on  the  Hog's  revilers  ! 
Will  not  a  sow  with  eight  pigs,  (the  orthodox  num- 
ber,) beat  any  "gang  plough"  in  Christendom  in 
turning  up  the  sod  ?  "  Yes,"  say  Fogy  "  and  that  is 
what  I  don't  like."  Yes  you  do.  You  have  got  the 
old  sow  in  the  wrong  place,  and  like  a  great  goose, 
you  are  blaming  her  for  it.  She  was  made  to  plow 
before  Wood  and  Curtis  were  ever  thought  of,  and 
there  is  enough  for  her  to  do  on  every  farm.  There 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  fruit  trees  to  cultivate — garden 
patches  to  manure  and  clear  of  worms,  bugs  and 
pernicious  vermin — and  all  sorts  of  scavenger  work 
to  perform.  Like  some  other  folks,  the  sow  is  some- 
times "out  of  her  sphere,"  but  there  is  always  a 
place  for  her,  and  she  is  always  good  in  her  place. 


Not  a  hog,  except  my  friend  Griffith's,  has  been 
running  at  large  round  my  premises  this  year,  and 
his  have  been  here  only  a  small  part  of  the  time. 
Why  we   have  left  the  cellar  door  open,  and  the 
barn   door    open  and    divers    edibles  have    stood 
round  in    baskets  and  bags  untouched  of  hogs — a 
kind  of  comparative  millennium  seemed  to  prevail 
— and  all   owing  to  the   doctrine   of  keeping  the 
hogs   in  close   confinement.     Not  exactly   in   close 
confinement^   for    when    hogs    are   in   a   small    pen 
you  must  take  great  pains  to  keep  them  clean,  and 
you  must  bring  in  much  for  them  to  saturate — and 
take  it  out  again ;  but  if  you  put  them  on  ground 
designed  for  cultivation,  and  in  an  enclosure  large 
enough  to  prevent  its  getting  muddy,  you  manure 
the  soil  and  cultivate  it  with  little  trouble.     Enclo- 
sures for  hogs  can  be  made  in  parts  of  the  garden 
or  fields,  in  the  summer  or  fall,  from  which  early 
vegetables  have  been  removed ;  thus  the  urine,  &c., 
will  all  be  composted  and  left  where  it  is  wanted.     A 
fence  can  be  contrived,  easy  of  removal. 

All  honor  to  the  swine.  May  they  find  friends  to 
care  for  them  while  living — there  are  enough  always 
to  gather  admiringly  round  their  "  remains.''^ — Rural 
Now  Yorker.  H.  T.  B. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
SELECTION  OF  SEED  CORN. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^We  all  remember  to  our  sor- 
row, the  difficulties  we  were  called  upon  to  encoun- 
ter at  our  last  corn  planting.  Almost  every  farmer 
was  compelled  to  replant,  not  once  only,  but  fre- 
,quently  two  or  three  times,  and  in  some  instances 
failed  to  secure  a  start,  even  with  all  this  trouble. 
Various  causes  were  assigned  for  this  failure  of  the 
seed  to  germinate.  By  some  it  was  attributed  to  the 
intense  cold ;  by  others,  to  the  unusual  moistness  of 
the  cob,  &c.  But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
it  ougUt  to  prove  a  warning  to  every  farmer,  to  make 
an  eflfort  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it  next  season. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  do  this,  and  that  is  ;  first, 
select  a  sufficient  number  of  the  finest  ears,  taking 
care  that  they  are  not  merely  the  largest  in  size,  but 
the  most  perfectly  filled,  from  the  heel  of  the  ear  to 
the  point.  Take  no  ears  the  grains  on  which  are 
loose  or  imperfect.  Having  selected  a  sufficient 
quantity,  next  place  it  where  the  air  can  have  free 
access  to  it.  A  dry,  moderately  warm,  well  venti- 
lated loft,  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  suitable  place. 
If  the  selection  is  made  in  the  field  during  husking, 
a  small  portion  of  the  husk  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  each  ear,  in  order  that  two  or  more  ears 
can  be  tied  together,  and  hung  up  to  the  rafters. 

If  this  course  is  pursued,  I  have  but  little  fear  of 
failure  to  germinate.  Yours,  C.  R.  B. 
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LINSLEY'S  MORGAN  HORSES. 

This  is  another  of  Saxton's  excellent  publications, 
and  we  are  led  to  believe,  one  of  the  very  best.  We 
referred  to  it  briefly  in  our  last,  and  now,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promise  then  made,  present  several  of 
the  fine  illustrations  and  a  few  extracts. 

Anything  relating  to  this  remarkable  breed  pos- 
sesses an  interest  for  every  lover  of  hardiness,  speed 
and  endurance  in  horses,  and  the  author  has  entitled 
himself  to  the  lasting  regard  of  every  horseman  for 
the  able  and  very  interesting  volume,  in  which  he 
has  collected  and  presented  the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  original  Justin  Morgan  stallion  and 
his  progeny. 

The   accompanying    portrait    of  this    celebrated 

horse,  together  with  the  extracts,  are  presented  to 

the  reader,  who,  if  he  loves  horses  at  all,  will  no  j 

doubt  at  once  procure  a  copy  of  the  work  itself.         | 

I 
"  The  different  accounts  that  have  been  circulated  ; 

in   regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Morgan  breed   of 

horses,  agree  that  they  are  descended  from  a  horse 

called  the  Justin  Morgan,  who  derived  his  name  from 

Mr.  Justin  Morgan,  of  Randolph,  Vt,  once  bis  owner. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Justin  Morgan,  however,  they 

differ  widelv. 

"  The  fact  that  little  or  no  interest  was  felt  in  the 
subject  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  and 


indeed  until  after  the  death  of  his  horse,  will  ac- 
count for  this  diversity. 

"  Almost  half  a  century  passed  away  before  any 
serious  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  origin  of 
an  animal,  whose  value  was  daily  more  and  more 
appreciated.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan  the 
horse  passed  through  several  hands,  and  was  kept 
at  different  places,  and  when  at  length  serious 
inquiry  was  awakened  on  the  subject,  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Morgan  had  left  no  written  pedigree  of  his 
horse,  and  different  reports  of  what  he  said  in  rela- 
tion to  it  got  into  circulation. 

*'  We  think  it  may  be  considered  as  certain,  that 
during  Mr.  Morgan's  life  and  until  long  after  his 
death,  very  little  interest  was  felt  in  the  question, 
'  What  was  the  exact  pedigree  of  the  horse?'  When 
the  inquiry  became  interesting,  and  discussion  arose, 
different  stories  were  current,  and  opinions  were 
frequently  formed  in  accordance  with  previous  pre- 
judices or  views  of  the  individual  forming  them,  as 
to  the  value  of  different  breeds  of  horses.  Some, 
holding  the  opinion  that  no  valuable  horse  could  be 
expected  without  a  great  deal  of  racing  blood,  sought 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  nearly  thorough-bred. 
Others  having  less  faith  in  the  English  racer,  enter- 
tained different  opinions,  and  adopted  for  their  creed 
stories  that  ascribed  to  him  a  very  different  origin. 
No  person  seemed  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and 
investigate  it  thoroughl}',  until  those  who  might 
have  given  the  necessary  information  were  gone. 

It  is  not  now  probable  that  the  blood  of  the  Justin 
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Morgan  can  ever  be  exactly  and  absolutely  ascer- 
tained. We  think,  however,  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  this  unrivaled  animal  was  produced  by 
a  cross  of  the  Arabian  or  thorough-bred  with  the 
common  stock,  but  the  proportion  of  each  cannot 
now  be  determined." 

<  ♦»  »  » — 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WHEAT  PLANT. 

The  following  interesting  paper  by  Cuthbert  W. 
Johnson,  of  England,  on  the  many  phenomena  at- 
tending the  growth  of  the  wheat  plant,  is  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  perusal : 

The  choice  of  the  seed  is  the  primary  question, 
and  it  is  here  that  in  our  cultivation,  we  deviate  too 
often  from  nature.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  w^heat, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  are  sown  where  they  are 
ripened  ;  unless  carried  by  the  winds,  or  by  animals, 
they  are  reproduced  for  a  series  of  years  on  the  same 
soil,  consequently  the  plant  yields  small  seeds,  per- 
haps, degenerate.  The  farmer  avoids  these  ill  re- 
sults by  changing  the  soil,  by  carefully  manuring 
his  land,  and  by  varying  his  seed.  He  notes,  too, 
that  in  this  alteration  of  seed,  certain  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  new  wheat  are  beneficially  to  be  regarded. 
Professor  Buckman  in  his  prize  essay  alludes  to  some 
of  these,  and  especially  to  the  practise  of  the  Glouces- 
tershire formers:  he  observes,  (p.  183)  "The  seed 
wheat  should  always  be  chosen  from  a  poor  soil  for 
the  seeding  of  a  richer  one,  and  from  a  cold  climate  for 
cultivation  in  a  warmer ;  by  acting  contrary  to  this 
rule,  we  induce  disease  and  a  shortness  in  the  yield. 
In  Gloucestershire  the  hill  farmer  chooses  seed  from 
the  exposed  chalk  Wolds  or  Wiltshire,  while  the  vale 
farmer  procures  his  seed  wheat  from  the  hills.  But 
in  the  same  nuuiner  as  spring  w^heat  may  be  culti- 
vated into  a  winter  variety,  so  may  any  kind  of 
wheat  become  acclimatized  by  careful  cultivation  ; 
this,  however,  sometimes  entails  a  slight  change  of 
form;  and  hence  have  arisen  tall  and  dwarf  varie- 
ties, early  and  late  forms,  and  numerous  others. 
New  varieties  of  wheat,"'  adds  Mr.  Buckman,  "are 
constantly  becoming  the  fashion  with  the  agricul- 
turist: but  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  this  is  the 
result  of  caprice,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  derivative 
plants  to  lose  some  of  their  qualities  after  a  long 
career  of  changes,  and  hence  varieties  are  always 
useful  as  a  change,  and  the  more  distinctive  these 
arc,  if  adapted  for  our  soil  and  climate,  the  better." 

The  variety  of  the  seed  wiieat,  however,  is  not 
the  only  very  material  consideration  ;  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  in  it  has  long  engaged  the  farmer's 
attention.  He  strives,  and  commonly  successfully, 
to  prevent  blight,  by  immersing  the  seed  wheat  in 
brine,  or  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. ;  the 


beneficial  effect  of  which  he  is  used  to  attribute, 
perhaps  with  correctness,  to  the  fact  that  these  sub- 
stances kill  the  minute  sporules  or  seeds  of  the 
fungi  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  seed 
wheat,  and  are  the  origin  of  the  parasitical  fungi 
which  constitute  blight.  "  But  my  own  experiments 
upon  this  subject,  together  with  careful  investiga- 
tion," remarks  Professor  Buckman,  "  seem  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  beneficial  action  of 
these  steeps  depends  upon  their  destroying  the  ger- 
minating power  of  malformed  and  diseased  seeds ;" 
and  he  recounts  some  experiments  which,  he  thinks, 
show  that  the  pickling  of  wheat  destroys  the  seed  so 
as  to  prevent  germination  when  the  seed  is  diseased 
or  ill-formed ;  but  that  if  perfect  seed  were  always 
employed,  no  pickling  is  at  all  necessary,  it  being 
perfectly  true  that  a  diseased  progeny  must  result 
from  an  imperfect  stock  in  plants  as  well  as  in  ani- 
mals. 

The  depth  at  which  the  seed  is  most  beneficially 
placed,  is  a  question  not  in  general  very  carefully 
regarded.  If  we  follow  nature  here,  we  shall  find 
her  seeds  mostly  dispersed  or  germinating  at,  or 
close  to  the  surface ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  in  the 
case  of  some  kind  of  seeds,  that  if  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  germinate,  when  thus 
placed,  better  than  in  any  other  situation.  As,  how- 
ever, with  our  field  operations,  it  is  not  possible  to 
leave  seeds  thus  exposed  to  their  various  enemies, 
and  as  it  is  necessary  to  cover  them  with  earth,  the 
next  inquiry  that  promises  to  be  interesting  is  (still 
confining  our  attention  to  the  wheat  plant)  what 
depth  from  the  surface  happens  to  be  practically  the 
best?  Now  the  experiments  of  Buckman  and  of 
Petri  seem  to  concur  in  placing  the  depth  at  from 
one  to  two  inches,  as  that  possessing  the  maximum 
advantage.  The  result  of  the  experiments  of  Petri 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
result  of  sowing  given  quantities  of  Avlieat  at  differ- 
ent depths : 


Seed  .sown  to  the 
depth  of 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 


>^  inch. 


Came  above 

Proportion 

of  plants  that 

ground  in 

came  up. 

11 

days. 

1  ■■■ 

% 

12 

all 

18 

% 

20 

I 

X 

21 

M 

22 

1 
1 

H 

23 

1 

y^ 

Here  we  observe  that  the  number  of  seeds  which 
produced  plants  decreased  in  number  as  the  depth 
beyond  one  inch  increased ;  and  we  well  remember 
some  experiments  by  which  it  was  shown  that  some 
barley  followed  a  similar  progressive  rule,  until  when 
sown  at  a  depth  of  twelve  inches,  it  entirely  ceased 
to  produce  plants. 

And  if  the  depth  materially  influences  the  growth 
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of  the  seed,  so  also  as  the  farmer  is  well  aware,  does 
the  period  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  sown.  But 
although  we  possess  this  general  knowledge,  yet, 
until  the  experiments  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
we  had  none  which  gave  the  result  of  sowing  the 
same  wheat  on  the  same  soil  in  each  month  of  the 
year.  In  the  trials  by  Professor  Buckman,  he  sowed 
in  1851  and  1852,  red  Lammas  wheat  in  plots,  on  the 
14th  of  each  month,  from  June,  1851  to  May,  1852, 
the  results  he  has  thus  tabulated : 


1851. 

June 

July 

August  . . . 

September 

October. . . 

November 

December . 

1852. 

January.. 

February. 

March.... 

April 

May 


Height. 

Length  of 
head. 

ft.    in. 

3  5 

2  10 

4  1 

3  11 
3     10 
3       9 
3     10 

3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3>^ 

3    10 
3      6 

3>i 

4>^ 

— 

Remarks, 


Clean  straw. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Rather  blighted. 

Ditto. 
Much  blighted. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
)  Failed  as  a  crop, 
>     but   some  ears 
)     ripened. 


The  summing  up  of  Mr.  Buckman  I  have  abbre- 
viated in  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  winter  was  mild  and  wet — all  the  samples 
were  gathered  in  August.  One  chief  difference  be- 
tween winter  and  spring  wheat  is,  that  winter  wheat 
sends  out  new  roots  and  fresh  fibrils  in  the  spring, 
and  at  the  same  time  tillers,  and  forms  tufts,  each 
shoot  of  which  also  roots  like  the  central  blade,  and 
all  this  second  growth  occurs  just  when  spring  wheat 
is  coming  up.  In  spring  wheat  there  is  little  dispo- 
sition to  tiller ;  as  the  growth  is  quick,  the  root  has 
no  period  of  rest,  and,  therefore,  its  fibres  and  fibrils 
are  developed  regularly,  and  have  no  fresh  impulse 
of  growth  like  wheat  that  has  stood  the  cold  of  win- 
ter, and  is  prepared  to  meet  the  milder  season  of 
spring  with  an  invigorated  constitution,  and  an  ap- 
petite that  requires  new  roots  and  fresh  rootlets  to 
supply.  It  is  on  this  account  that  winter  wheat  can 
be  transplanted  in  spring  with  but  little  check  to  its 
growth,  and  even  the  tufts  can  be  divided  into  slips, 
which  is  indeed  a  useful  mode  of  augmenting  our 
crop  in  experiments  upon  new  and  rare  varieties. 
The  seed  having  been  sown  as  evenly  as  possible  at 
the  required  depth,  the  following  changes  take  place : 
The  grain  begins  to  obtain  moisture  from  the  soil, 
and  consequently  enlarges  in  size.  In  a  few  days 
the  embryo  shows  a  great  change ;  it  has  become 
enlarged — the  lower  part  soon  protruding  as  a  root- 
let— the  upper  as  a  bud,  which  will  quickly  develop 
leaves.  Coincident  with  this,  proceed  chemical 
changes  in  the  cotyledon,  from  which  the  germ  is 
supplied  with  its  food,  until  the  roots  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  leaves  on  the  other,  become  capable 
of  acting — the  one  as  purveyors,  and  the  other  as 


eliminators  of  that  food  with  which  the  plant  may 
be  surrounded,  in  the  soil  and  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  upon  which  depends  its  after  welfare.  If  whole- 
some food  for  the  plant  be  in  the  soil,  it  progresses 
favorably :  if  the  reverse,  disease  or  death  will  be 
the  result.  If  the  supply  of  these  be  insufficient, 
the  produce  is  small ;  if  too  great,  we  get  blighted 
leaves  and  straw,  with  too  small  a  proportion  of 
corn.  If  bad  seed  be  sown,  we  have  a  diseased  and 
malformed  plant,  resulting  in  their  diseased  and 
consequently  blighted  grain.  All  this,  however  de- 
pends upon  the  air  the  plants  get  to  breathe  :  if  full 
of  noxious  vapor,  they  die  ;  a  small  quantity  of  such 
gasses  as  sulphurated  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid 
gas,  and  muriatic  acid  gas,  acting  as  a  poison,  and 
thus  preventing  wheat  from  being  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  chemical  and  manufacturing  works. 
The  nature  of  the  food  which  the  wheat  plant 
derives  from  the  soil,  is  known  to  materially  influ- 
ence the  composition  of  the  plant  and  the  seed. 
Thus  Hcmbstead  long  since  found,  by  some  experi- 
ments with  wheat  dressed  with  different  manures, 
that  when  wheat  which  was  grown  on  land  without 
any  manure,  yielded  9.2  per  cent,  of  gluten,  that 
yielded,  when  dressed  with 

Vegetable  matter 9.6  per  cent. 

Cow  Dung 12.0        " 

Sheep  Dung 32.9        " 

Night  soil 33.14        " 

The  constituents  of  these  decomposing  applica- 
tions are  assimilated  by  the  plant  either  in  the  gase- 
ous form,  at  the  moment  of  their  extrication  or  when 
they  are  dissolved  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  a  more  extended  and  varied 
examination  of  the  moisture  of  the  same  soils  in 
their  simple  state,  and  when  dressed  with  various 
manures,  might  be  productive  of  useful  results  ;  and 
this  has  been,  although  but  partially,  accomplished 
by  Professor  Way,  when  he  was  examining  the 
drainage  w'aters  from  the  rich  hop-grounds  of  Surry 
and  from  other  lands ;  and  if  we  regard  the  compo- 
sition of  such  drainage  waters  as  aflFording  a  tolera- 
bly fair  view  of  that  of  the  moisture  retained  in  the 
surface-soil,  and  from  which  the  wheat  plant  derives 
at  least  the  mineral  portion  of  its  food,  then  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  composition  of  the  mine- 
ral substances  or  ash  of  the  wheat  plant  with  those 
contained  in  land  drainage  water. 

Now  in  the  following  table  will  be  found. — I.  The 
substances  found  in  100  parts  of  the  seed;  II.  Of 
the  straw  and  chaft'of  some  Hoptoun  wheat :  (Joum, 
Roy.  Ay.  Soc,  vol.  VII.  p.  631,)  and  III.  and  IV.,  the 
matters  (given  in  grains)  contained  in  an  imperial 
gallon  of  two  (previously  filtered)  drain  waters, 
from  two  fields  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Paine,  at  Farn- 
hara,  in  Surry  (i6.,  vol.  XVII.  p.  133  :) 
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II. 


Silicia I     5.63 

43.98 
0.21 


Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Chlorine 

Lime 1.80 

Magnesia 1  11.69 

Peroxide  of  iron !  0.29 

"        Alumina i  — 

Potash 1  34..51 

Soda 1  1.87 


69.36 
5.24 
4.45 

6.96 
1.4.-) 
0-7.> 

11.79 


III. 


0.95 

trace. 

1.65 

0.70 

4.85 

0.68 

0.40 

trace. 

1.0 


IV. 


0.45 
0.12 
,').\o 
1.10 
7.19 
2.. 32 

0.05 

trace. 

217 


Here,  then,  we  find  all  the  chief  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  wheat  plant,  in  the  water  of  a  cultivated 
soil;  and  in  the  same  land-waters  were  found,  in 
each  imperial  gallon  [in  grains:) 


Soluble  organic 
matter. 


Nitric  acid 


I. 
II. 


.0 
,40 


7.17 
14.74 


Ammonia. 


0.018 
0.018 


It  is  one  satisfactory  result  of  the  examination  of 
these   drainage   waters,  that  the   substances   they 
carry  away  from  the  soil  are  not  so  very  material  in 
amount  as  at  first  sight  we  might  be  led  to  suppose ; 
for  as  Mr.  Way  remarks,  ''  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  as  the  drains  are  at  a  depth  of  from  four  to 
five  feet,  all  the  soil  to  that  depth  is  concerned  in 
furnishing  the   substances   which  we   find  in  the 
water.     Assuming  that  a   superficial   inch  of  soil 
over  an  acre  to  weigh  100  tons,  and  that  the  drains 
lie  at  only  40  inches  from  the  surface,  we  shall  have 
4000  tons  of  soil  subject  to  the  solvent  action  of  the 
water;  and  we  shall   find  by  calculation  that  the 
quantity  of  potash  removed  from   the   soil  in  the 
year  by  drainage,  would  be  represented  by  the  deci- 
mal '00001  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  thatif  tlie  whole 
of  the   soil   were   analyzed   before   and  after  this 
quantity  (Tibs,  per  acre)  was  removed,  there  would 
be   found    no   greater   difference    in    one  hundred 
grains  of  soil   than    the    one    hundred-thousandth 
part  of  a  grain. 


SKIN  DISEASES  IN  ANIMALS. 

Scabies  is  a  pestiferous  disease,  whether  it  affects 
the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  swine,  or  poultry,  inflict- 
ing a  loss  not  easily  estimated  ;  hence  the  maxim  of 
every  intelligent  farmer  is  to  avoid  it.  With  him 
"  prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  and  therefore  his 
grand  disideratum  is  to  guard  against  contagion. 
Sheep  are,  perhaps  more  subject  to  it  than  any  of 
the  other  animals,  arising  as  much  from  the  nature 
of  their  skins  and  coats  as  from  the  fecundity  of  the 
acarus  ovis^  and  the  greater  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  to  which  they  (sheep)  are  exposed.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body  are  more  liable  to  be  affected 
than  others ;  and  so  is  an  unhealthy  skin  than  a 
healthy  one.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  an  un- 
healthy skin  will  itself  produce  scabies  (?),  but  this 
conclusion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded,  for 


a  disease  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  living 
parasites,  can  never  arise  spontaneously,  but  must 
be  effected  by  contagion,  either  by  means  of  their 
eggs,  or  the  insect  in  some  other  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

Now  from  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  appear 
obvious  that  cleanliness,  a  healthy  skin  and  state  of 
the  body,  and  a  separation  from  foul  animals  and 
ground,  are  the  means  necessary  to  avoid  contagion. 
— American  Veterinary  Journal. 


ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR ! 

Only  One  Dollar  is  the  annual  subscription  price 
for  the  Farm  Journal.  A  glance  must  satisfy  every 
man  at  all  familiar  with  publishing,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  cheapest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  handsomest 
Journals  published  in  the  United  States.  Send  in 
your  dollar,  friends.  If  a  dollar  is  too  much,  go  to 
work  and  get  up  a  club.  You  can  do  it  readily,  and 
save  something  for  yourselves  and  friends.  See  our 
club  list. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  SOCIETY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Har- 
risburg  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  full  attendance  of 
members  from  every  part  of  the  State.  Business  of 
importance  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  such  con- 
sideration should  be  given  it,  as  will  result  in  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Society. 

Generally  speaking,  the  attendance  of  members 
from  the  various  sections  of  the  State  has  been  very 
slim,  and  the  sessions  of  the  meeting  have  conse- 
quently been  of  a  few  hours  duration,  or  sufficiently 
long  to  elect  new  officers,  hear  the  reports  of  a  few 
committees,  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  have  the  sessions  continue  for  several 
days  in  order  that  discussions  might  be  had,  which 
could  result  only  in  good  to  the  general  interests  of 
agriculture.  It  is  well  known  that  such  discussions 
are  always  beneficial,  and  in  many  cases  constitute 
the  life  of  a  society.  We,  therefore,  repeat  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  at  Harrisburg  on  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, not  only  a  full  attendance  of  members,  but 
that  the  proceedings  will  be  enlivened  by  a  series  of 
discussions. 
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orticulturaL 


PEABODY'S  NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBEREY. 

We  have  received  a  colored  portrait  of  this  remark- 
able strawberry,  which  in  point  of  size,  at  least,  is 
ahead  of  all  competitors.     But  Mr.  Peabody  asserts 
that  in  point  of  flavor,  it  is  fully  equal  to  Burr's  New 
Pine.     It  is  a  hermaphrodite,  being  a  cross  of  the 
Ross  Phoenix,  with  a  wild  strawberry  of  Alabama. 
It  is  represented  as  a  hardy  and  vigorous  grower, 
and  a  very  prolific  bearer.     An  idea  of  the  luxuri- 
ance of  its  growth  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  a 
half  bushel  measure  is  not  large  enough  to  cover 
some  of  the  single  plants. 

It  is  proposed  to  get  up  a  subscription  of  five 
thousand  shares,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  dozen 
plants.     (We  would  remark  en  passant  that  this  is  a 
large  price,  but  if  the  fruit  is  what  it  is  represented, 
no  lover  of  the  strawberry  will  refuse  to  pay  that 
sum  for  a  dozen  plants.)     As  soon  as  this  number  of 
subscriptions  is  made  up,  Mr.  Peabody  will  notify 
each  subscriber,  when  the  money  may  be  mailed, 
and  the  plants  will  be  immediately  sent  by  mail, 
packed  in  moss  and  oiled  silk.     As  some  persons 
may  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  plants  will 
carry  safely  by  post,  we  would  remark  that  they  will 
go  as  safely  as  a  letter,  and  much  more  speedily  than 
by  any  other  method  of  transportation.     We  should 
be  pleased  to  forward  subscriptions  for  any  of  our 
friends,  but  as  the  whole  matter  may  be  done  by 
post,  we  advise  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  securing 
plants,  to  address  Mr.  Charles  A.  Peabody,  Co/wm- 
b\is^  Georgia, 


son.     Struck  with  the  fact,  he  spared  the  plant,  and 
afterwards  removed  it  to  his  garden. 

"  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  not  equal  in  quality 
to  many  of  the  new  spring  varieties,  but  from  its 
tendency  to  bear  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
will  render  it  a  novelty  of  some  value  to  the  amateur. 
Its  color  is  a  dark  reddish  or  nearly  purple,  when 
ripe,  and  of  good  flavor.     It  is  said  to  bear  most 
abundantly  through  the  season,  after  the  young  wood, 
on  which  it  produces  its  best  fruit,  attains  a  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  usually  beginning  to  ripen  in 
August,  but  sometimes  much  sooner.     The  fruit  is 
produced  on  branches  continually  pushing  out  from 
all  parts,  successively  appearing  in  its  various  stages 
of  growth  from  the  blossom  to  perfect  maturity." 

It  requires  a  rich  soil,  and  well  trenched,  in  order 
to  give  a  strong  growth  to  the  plants,  and  guard 
against  drouth.  In  other  respects,  its  treatment 
should  be  the  same  as  with  other  varieties  of  the 

Raspberry. 

The  Catawissa  Raspberry  can  be  procured  in 
almost  any  of  the  nurseries  now. 


CATAWISSA  RASPBERRY. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  this  valuable  Raspberry. 
It  is  a  new,  ever-bearing  variety,  resembling  in  its 
growth  the  Ohio  ever-bearing.  Its  fruit  is  red,  ten- 
der and  pulpy,  and  the  flavor  decidedly  superior  to 
the  Ohio,  which  is  black,  lacking  both  pulp  and 

sweetness. 

The  original  of  this  plant  was  discovered  in  the 
little  grave  yard  near  the  Quaker  Meeting  House,  in 
the  village  of  Catawissa,  Columbia  County,  Pa. 
The  person  who  had  charge  of  the  grave  yard,  dis- 
covered the  plant  while  mowing  the  grass.  It  was 
bearing  fruit  at  the  time,  though  at  an  unusual  sea- 


Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture  for  November, 
thus  notices  two  varieties  of  our  native  grapes : 

The  Delaware  Grape.— This  new  grape  which 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  which  we 
gave  a  full  account  of  in  a  late  number,  has  fruited 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Brackett,  of  Winchester, 
Mass.  The  grapes  were  fully  mature  Sept.  15th, 
thus  proving  it  to  be  as  early  as  the  Concord.  It 
promises  to  become  a  popular  variety,  and  particu- 
larly adapted  to  our  New  England  climate  being 

entirely  hardy. 

The  Carter  Grape. — This  is  the  name  which 
is  given  to  a  new  variety  cultivated  in  Milford, 
Massachusetts,  and  recently  shown  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. It  is  a  very  fine  grape,  earlier  than  the  Isa- 
bella, and  superior  to  it  in  every  quality.  The  berries 
are  round,  of  large  size,  and  of  a  deep  reddish  color, 
approaching  to  black  at  full  maturity.  What  its 
origin  is,  we  do  not  know,  but  if  it  can  be  traced 
we  shall  give  a  full  account  of  it  at  another  time. 


LILIUM  GIGANTEUM. 

A  lily,  the  Lilium  Giganteum^  is  making  a  great 
sensation  among  the  English  gardeners.  It  grows 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  flowering  portion  mea- 
suring twenty  inches,  and  bearing  eighteen  superb 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  the  common  white 
lily,  excepting  that  they  have  a  deep  purplish  tinge 
along  the  inner  edge  of  each  division  of  the  perianth, 
and  measuring  five  and  a  half  inches  across  the 
I  mouth  of  the  tube. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HYACINTH. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Dec.  8th,  1856. 
Jlon.  Win.  Smithy  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  : — As  you  request  rae  to  give  the  best  mode  of 
cultivating  the  hyacinth,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
furnish  you  with  that  practised  in  Holland,  which  I 
obtained  when  in  that  country  from  one  of  the  most 
extensive  florists  at  Haarlem. 

It  is  well  known  that,  from  long  experience,  the 
Dutch  have  brought  the  culture  of  this  flower  to  a 
perfection  unsurpassed  by  any  other  nation,  Avhich 
is  attributed  in  a  degree  to  the  natural  condition  of 
their  soil  and  climate.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
hyacinths  are  in  full  glory  between  the  20th  and  30th 
of  April.  The  bulbs  are  planted  in  autumn,  usually 
in  beds  four  feet  wide  and  of  considerable  leneth, 

O         7 

raised  six  inches  or  more  above  the  natural  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  seeds  and  ends  of  the  beds  are 
supported  by  planks  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
and  nine  inches  deep.  These  marginal  boards  are 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  natural  soil,  having 
alleys  about  three  feet  wide  between  the  beds.  The 
prepared  soil  for  these  beds  is  renewed  annually. 
After  the  bulbs  are  lifted  in  summer  the  compost  in 
which  they  grew  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  the 
boards,  or  a  little  more,  and  the  sub-soil  is  again 
dug  over.  (The  natural  soil  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  well  adapted  for  receiving  the  extreme 
fibres  of  the  roots ;  otherwise  an  increased  thickness 
of  compost  would  be  required.)  A  new  layer  of 
compost  of  equal  depth  is  afterwards  introduced,  and 
in  this  the  choice  bulbs  are  again  planted  in  autumn. 
The  compost  consists  of  pure  white  sand,  rotted 
leaves  of  trees,  old  tanners'  bark,  and  well-rotted 
cow-dung;  the  whole  of  which  is  thoroughly  inter- 
mixed and  reduced  by  being  often  turned  over  in  the 
following  proportions : 

Fine  white  river  and  pit  sand,  1  part. 

Well  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  -       1 

Old  tanners'  bark,         -         -  -    l 

Rotted  cow-dung,         -        -  -    i 

The  sand  is  similar  to  that  which  is  ordinarily 
used  for  scouring  floors  ;  the  bark  is  that  which  has 
been  employed  by  the  tanners,  and  laid  in  a  heap  at 
least  for  a  year. 

Those  who  have  only  a  heavy  soil  and  cannot 
conveniently  procure  such  materials  as  sand  and 
rotted  leaves  may  supply  the  deficiency  by  mixing 
one-fourth  of  the  soil  with  one-fourth  of  thoroughly 
rotted  tan  bark ;  and  those  who  cannot  readily  pro- 
cure the  tan  may  increase  the  proportion  of  sand  or 
of  rotted  leaves,  as  either  of  these  materials  may 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other  two. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  important  to  propor- 
tion the  quantity  of  these  light  materials  accordin 


to  the  strength  or  looseness  of  the  soil.    The  heavier 
or  stronger  it  is  the  less  cow-dung  must  be  used. 

Wet   or   dampness    being  the    most   destructive 
agents  that  can  happen  to  the  hyacinths,  great  care 
is  taken  to  protect  them  by  choosing  the  most  ele- 
vated spot  in  the  gardens,  which,  if  surrounded  by 
a   shallow  trench,   it   is   regarded   all   the   better. 
When  the  soil  is  prepared  as  pointed  out  above,  it 
is  very  light,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  absorb 
those  rains  and  snows  which  fall  from  November  till 
March,  and  particularly  aflfect  the  bulbs,  which  at 
that  season  push  down  their  roots  to  the  depth  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches,  their  extremities  becoming 
immersed  continually  in  water  if  not  drained  off, 
causing  the  roots  to  putrefy,  and  thereby  communi- 
cating a  fatal  disease  to  the  bulbs,  or  at  least  render- 
ing the  flowers  poor  and  small.     The  bulbs  become 
thin,  and  when  taken  up  are  found  to  be  shrivelled 
and  all   in   scales.     To  prevent  accidents  of  this 
kind,  in  case  of  heavy  rains  or  melting  snows,  the 
cultivators  give  vent  to  them  either  by  making  des- 
cents to  drain  them  off"  or  by  small  trenches  dug 
round  the  beds. 


THE  JAPAN  PEA. 

Sir: — The  extensive  circulation  of  your  paper 
makes  me  desirous  of  calling  through  it,  the  atten- 
tion of  agriculturists  and  others  to  the  merits  of  the 
Japan  Pea,  or  Cajanus  Bicolor.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies  and  Japan,  and  has  had  but  a  limited 
trial  among  agriculturists  here  yet,  but  still  enough 
to  demonstrate  its  perfect  adaptation  to  our  climate 
and  soil ;  its  great  productiveness,  its  excellence  and 
wholesomeness  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  its  easiness 
of  cultivation.  I  have  sold  all  that  I  have  raised 
the  present  season  at  $4  50  per  bushel,  and  think 
they  have  been  more  profitable  than  three  crops  of 
Indian  corn. 

They  may  be  planted  about  the  same  time  as  corn, 
and  well  adapted  to  field  culture  in  rows  two  or 
three  feet  apart,  and  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows  • 
they  do  not  require  a  very  rich  soil,  and  forming  a 
stiff  bushy  stem,  they  need  no  poles  to  support 
them.  They  are  also  free  from  bug  so  common  among 
other  peas,  and  are  fit  for  house  use  all  the  year 
round ;  they  appear  well  adai)ted  for  ship's  stores, 
for  which  they  are  used  by  nations  that  cultivate 
them,  and  I  would  recommend  a  trial  of  them  for 
the  use  of  the  military  and  naval  departments  of  the 
government,  as  occupying  much  nutriment  in  a  small 
space,  and  requiring  no  other  preparation  for  cook- 
ing than  soaking  about  24  hours  in  cold  water. 

Yours, 

Caleb  W.  Pusky. 
Foresttnlle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 
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ECONOMY  OF  THE  STABLE. 

The  following  remarks  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  will  be  found  of  importance  to 
those  employing  horses,  and  who  consider  the  con- 
dition and  consequent  welfare  of  the  animal : 

"  To  the  successful  performance  of  labor  required 
from  draught  animals,  health  is  a  pre-requisite,  and 
to  its  preservation,  judicious  feeding,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality  of  food,  is  an  essential.  This 
is  the  point  which  should  receive  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  agriculturists,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
having,  at  specific  times,  the  animal  system  strength- 
ened and  fitted  to  prosecute  with  energy  the  routine 
of  farm  work. 

As  food  for  draught  horses,  oats  are  placed  in  the 
front  rank,  and  it  is  customary  to  feed  a  certain 
amount,  by  measure,  to  those  performing  hard  work. 
All  that  seems  to  be  required  in  the  grain  is  bright- 
ness of  color,  purity  of  scent,  freedom  from  damp- 
ness or  mold ;  and  should  these  externals  be  satis- 
factory, the  examination  closes.  But  the  item  of 
paramount  importance  has  been  overlooked — the 
nutrition  of  the  oat  lies  in  the  meal,  and  its  consequent 
value  depends  upon  its  weight  per  bushel.  A 
material  difference  will  often  be  found  in  samples 
which  to  the  hand  and  eye  appear  identical. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  quantity  of  meal 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  is  generally  obtained  from 
this  grain,  will  exhibit  some  of  these  peculiarities  ; 


Oats. 

Meal. 

Husk. 

42  lbs. 

25  lbs.  2  oz. 

16  lbs. 

14  oz. 

40    " 

23    "     6  " 

16  " 

10    " 

38    " 

21    "  12  " 

16  " 

4    " 

36    " 

20    "     3  " 

15  " 

13    " 

34   " 

18    "  11  " 

15  " 

5    " 

32    " 

17    "     6  " 

14  " 

\l    " 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  from  the  above,  that 
the  animal  fed  upon  grain  of  the  last  description, 
loses  almost  one-third  of  the  nutriment  to  be  gained 
from  the  same  amount  (by  measure)  of  that  of  the 
first  class,  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  not  be  in  as 
good  condition  or  capable  of  performing  the  amount 
of  work  that  would  result  from  more  careful  treat- 
ment and  superior  provender. 

For  fflie  winter  feeding  of  horses,  and  for  the  road, 
oats  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  careful  experiment 
has  demonstrated  that  various  roots  and  grains  are 
much  to  be  preferred.  An  account  was  published 
in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  by  Dr.  Sully,  an  experienced 
horseman,  in  which  was  given  his  mode  of  feeding, 
after  repeated  investigation  of  many  years.  His 
horses  were  constantly  in  use,  driven  singly,  upon 
long  journeys  at  rapid  pace,  and  were  kept  in  perfect 
health  and  excellent  working  order.  The  food  for 
his  horses  was  divided  in  four  classes,  the  ingredients 
in  most  cases  the  same,  but  differing  in  quantity  of 


each,  used  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed.    The  ratio  was  as  follows  : 

Ist.  2d.  3d.  4th. 

Beans,  peas,  or  corn,  ground. .  5  Jbs.  5  lbs.  10  lbs.  5  lbs. 

Hay,  cut 7    "  8    "  10   "  8    " 

Straw,  do 7    "  10   "  11    "  8    " 

Potatoes,  steamed 5   "  6  '*  0  "  0    " 

Oilcake 0    "  2  "         0   "  2    ** 

Brewer's  Grains 6    "  0   "         0   "  0    " 

Bran 0    "  0   "         0  "  7    *' 

30  30  30        30 

2  oz.  salt  to  each  mess. 

The  weight  of  each  class  was  equal,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  in 
each,  yet  his  greatest  success  was  derived  from  the 
first  and  second  classes.  The  peculiar  developments 
of  these  two  were  a  clear,  bright  eye,  a  healthy, 
mellow,  clean  skinned  hide,  without  much  fat,  and 
a  general  appearance  of  health.  Carrots,  if  fed  to 
our  horses  with  their  usual  allowance  of  good  hay, 
will  produce  the  same  results.  From  one  peck  to 
half  a  bushel,  as  judgment  may  direct,  and  use 
require,  will  be  found  to  benefit  the  animal. 


COWS  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

There  are  certain  points  in  a  milker,  that  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.  She  should  be  descended  from 
the  best  milking  stock ;  her  head  should  be  small, 
of  medium  size,  muzzle  fine,  and  nostrils  expanded 
and  flexible ;  face  long,  slender  and  dishing ;  cheeks 
thin ;  eyes  full,  mild  and  prominent ;  horns  delicate 
and  waxy,  and  they  may  be  either  branching,  lopped, 
crumpley  or  hornless  ;  long,  thin,  lively  ear,  and  the 
inside  of  an  orange  color ;  neck,  thin  and  small  at 
its  junction  with  the  head  ;  deep  chest,  but  not  too 
heavy  before  ;  back  level  and  broad  ;  well  ribbed  ; 
belly  large,  low  flanked ;  wide  thighs,  but  thin ; 
short  legs,  and  standing  well  apart;  large  milking 
veins,  loose  capacious  udder,  coming  well  out  be- 
hind ;  good  teats ;  loose  mellow  skin,  of  a  deep  yel- 
low ;  and  a  fine  thick  coat  of  glossy  hair ;  and  she 
must  be  of  a  good  disposition,  and  perfectly  free 
from  tricks. 

Yet,  with  all  the  skill  of  a  well-practised  taste 
in  the  selection  of  animals,  the  dairyman  will  fre- 
quently find  his  theories  and  results  at  sad  vari- 
ance. One  may  sometimes  select  a  fine  animal, 
with  every  appearance  of  good  milking  qualities, 
which  is  but  a  medium  cow  at  the  pail ;  another, 
that  hardly  seems  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  sets 
at  defiance  many  established  milking  points,  and 
all  pre-conceived  notions  of  symmetry,  may  yet 
be  a  good  milker.  A  cow  that  runs  to  flesh,  while 
in  milk,  is  generally  an  indifferent  animal  for  the 
dairy.  Perfection  in  a  cow  consists  in  converting 
all  she  eats  into  milk  while  yielding  it,  and  when 
dry,  in  turning  all  she  consumes  into  valuable 
meat. — Arator, 
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CHAMPION  BLACK  HAWK. 

In  the  account  of  the  agricultural  foir,  at  Flor- 
ence, Kentucky,  in  October,  1855,  published  in  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette  of  October  13th,  1855,  is  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  exhibition  of  stallions  for 
harness : 

"  The  Fair  at  Florence. — Yesterday  was  the  day 
for  the  exhibition  of  horses.  In  the  ring  of  stallions 
for  harness,  of  four  years  old  and  upwards,  the  blue 
ribbon  (highest premium)  was  tied  on  a  dapple  grey; 
but  just  then  Champion  Black  Hawk,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  P.  &  L.  Melendy,  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
was  brought  in,  and  the  multitude  immediately 
shouted,  '  take  it  off,'  '  take  it  off.' 

"  It  was  accordingly  taken  off  and  put  upon  Black 
Hawk,  and  no  judgment  of  the  committee  was  more 
heartily  approved  by  the  spectators  than  this.  Cham- 
pion Black  Hawk  is  of  the  Morgan  stock,  and  closely 
resembles  old  Green  Mountain  Morgan  in  size,  build 
and  carriage.  He  is  a  small  horse,  but  compactly 
built,  indicates  power  and  endurance,  and  in  horse- 
man phrase  is  '■  big  for  his  size.'  " 


HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  BUTTEE. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer  fur- 
nishes that  paper  with  the  following  rules  for  mak- 
ing good  butter: 

1.  Milk  should  never  be  set  for  butter  in  a  dark, 
damp  cellar— as  is  the  case  with  butter  makers  in 
this  section — as  the  cream  is  thereby  moulded  be- 
fore it  has  had  time  to  rise,  which  gives  the  butter 
a  mouldy  taste. 

2.  The  milk  is  allowed  to  set  too  long  before 
being  skimmed,  which  gives  it  a  cheesy  taste. 


3.  The  cream  is  kept  too  long  before  it  is  churned, 
after  it  is  skimmed,  which  gives  it  the  taste  of  the 
other  two  ;  and  also  a  sour  taste. 

4.  The  butter  should  never  be  washed  in  water, 
because  it  takes  away  that  beautiful  aroma  so  essen- 
tial to  good  butter. 

5.  It  should  never  be  taken  in  a  person's  warm 
hands,  as  the  heat  melts  a  certain  portion  of  the 
globules,  which  gives  it  an  oily  iaste,  and  makes  it 
become  rancid  very  soon. 

6.  The  milk  should  be  set  in  good  clean  tin  or 
earthen  pans,  in  a  dry,  open,  airy  and  shady  place, 
above  ground,  if  possible,  although  a  cellar  may  be 
so  built  And  ventilated,  as  to  answer  the  purpose.  It 
should  never  set  over  twenty-four  hours,  in  warm 
weather ;  and  for  a  dairy  of  three  cows  or  over,  the 
cream  should  be  churned  every  morning,  and  never 
be  kept  over  forty-eight  hours,  in  warm  weather; 
in  cold  weather  it  may  be  kept  longer. 

It  should  always  be  about  the  same  heat  that 
milk  is  when  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  churned 
steadily,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  of  com- 
ing readily ;  (we  use  a  cylinder  churn ;)  it  Ts  then 
taken  from  the  churn  with  a  wooden  butter  ladle, 
into  a  wooden  tray  which  has  been  well  scalded 
and  cooled  in  pure  cold  water;  the  salt  is  then 
worked  in,  to  suit  the  taste,  with  the  ladle,  which  is 
easily  done  with  a  little  practice,  and  the  butter- 
milk well  worked  out ;  it  is  then  set  away  in  a  cool 
place  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  well 
worked  over  again,  as  long  as  milk  or  pickle  can  be 
worked  out.  Butter  made  in  this  way,  and  put 
down  in  stone  pots,  and  kept  from  the  air,  will  keep 
good  for  a  long  time. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 

DAIBT  MANAGEMENT. 

FEEDING   COWS  FOR   BUTTER — NEW  VIEWS. 


By  J.  S.  Houghton,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 


\ 


The  true  art  of  feeding  animals,  with  a  view  to 
produce  flesh,  bone,  fat,  power  of  endurance  in  labor, 
speed  of  motion,  or  mere  bulk  and  weight,  is  a  very 
nice  and  complicated  study,  and  requires  for  its 
exact  elucidation  not  only  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  physiology,  but  many  and  careful 
practical  experiments. 

The  common  and  almost  universal  opinion  among 
both  scientific  and  practical  men  has  been,  that  new 
butter  was  to  be  expected  from  cows  fed  freely  with 
substances  containing .  starch  or  sugar,   (starch  in 
the  process  of  fermentation  or  change  being  con- 
verted into  sugar,)  or  with  substances  of  a  carbona- 
ceous or  oily  nature,  as  corn  meal,  linseed  meal, 
and  the  like;  for  the  reason  that  such  substances  aid 
the  formation  of  fat  in  the  animal  organism,  or  pre- 
vent its  removal  even  in  cold  weather,  when  once 
deposited.     Hence  potatoes,  being  composed  largely 
of  starch,  sugar-corn  fodder,  molasses,  Indian  corn, 
linseed  meal,  malt,  (barley  in  a  state  of  change  into 
sugar)  have  been  relied  upon  in  dairy  management 
as   the  chief  agent  for  the  production  of  butter. 
These  substances  were  not,  of  course,  used  alone, 
but  in  conjunction  with  hay,  roots,  corn  fodder,  &c. 
But  a  new  and  most  important  scientific  and  prac- 
tical fact  has  recently  been  developed  in  England,  in 
regard  to  the  economy  of  the  dairy,  where  butter  is 
the  main  object,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  R.  D. 
Thomson,  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  which  were  undertaken,  it  appears,  by 
order  of  the  British  government  to  ascertain  the 
relative  butter-producing  qualities  of  barley,  malt, 
molasses,  linseed  meal  and  bean-meal,  employed  in 
various  combinations,  with  the  addition  of  good  hay 
to  furnish  bulk  of  food  for  the  stomach  of  the  cow, 
as  well  as  nutritive  and  fat  forming  elements. 

In  these  experiments,  which  were  very  carefully 
conducted,  bean-meal  and  hay  produced  more  butter 
than  any  combination  of  the  other  articles  of  food 
above  named.  "These  facts,"  says  Dr.  Thomson, 
"  are  not  agreeable  to  the  common  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  butter  afforded  by  a  cow,  is  a  test  of  the 
amount  of  oil  contained  in  the  food  ;  and  hence  we 
are  not  entitled  to  recommend  oily  food  as  prefera- 
ble, for  the  production  of  butter,  to  food  which 
experience  teaches  us  will  accomplish  this  object 
though  less  rich  in  oleaginous  matter." 

Bean-meal  is  set  down  by  scientific  men  as  chiefly 
A  nitrogenous  or  flesh  forming  food,  closely  allied  in 
its  nature  to  the  egg,  the  oyster,  lean  mutton  and 
Vol.  VII.— 2 


beef  in  animal  life,  and  to  cabbage  and  the  cereal 
grains  in  vegetable  life. 

Dr.  Thomson  explains  the  unexpected  value  of 
bean-meal,  as  a  butter  producing  agent,  by  suggest- 
ing that  it  contains  not  alone  the  flesh-forming  or 
the  fat-forming  substances,  but  "  the  actual  consti- 
tuents or  milk  and  butter  in  the  proper  proportions," 
especially  when  given  with  hay,  which  is  similarly 
organized. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  remark 
is  a  sensible  one.     The  cow,  even  when  confined  in 
the  stable,  (as  was  the  case  in  the  experiment  above 
alluded  to)  being  irritated  by  flies  and  other  causes, 
exerts  her  muscular  powers   to  some  extent,  and 
hence  a  waste  of  the  nitrogenous  part  of  the  body, 
(lean  flesh.)     Again,  in  all  milk  there  is  casein  or 
curd,  (the  cheese-forming  substance,  closely  allied  to 
animal  flesh,)  without  which,  of  course,  perfect  milk 
containing  butter,  cannot  be  produced.     Now,  says 
Dr.  Thomson,  "  bean  meal  restores  the  waste  of  the 
animal  system,  in  the  cow,  while  producing  milk,  in 
the  proper  proportions,"  and  hence  the  quantity  of 
butter  will  not  only  be  relatively  greater,  under  the 
use  of  such  food,  but  the  cow  will  be  kept  in  better 
general  condition. 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  give  the  details  of  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Thomson.  Those  who  wish  to 
inform  themselves  fully  upon  the  subject  will  find  it 
useful  to  consult  the  entire  report  "  On  the  Food  of 
Animals,"  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  work  is  so  strictly 
scientific  it  will  probably  prove  interesting  only  to 
those  readers  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
leading  principles  of  physiological  chemistry. 

The  scientific  investigations  of  Dr.  Thomson  have 
received  interesting  confirmation,  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  leading  principle,  from  another  series  of 
experiments  of  a  practical  though  highly  intelligent 
and  somewhat  scientific  nature,  made  by  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  . 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  first  part  of  this  Report  was  inserted  in  the 
October  number,  and  will  be  continued,  I  am  in- 
formed, in  the  present  number. 

It  will  be  seen  from  that  Report,  that  a  mixed  diet 
is  recommended  for  dairy  cows,  where  the  object  is 
to  keep  the  cattle  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
consisting  of  bean  straw,  oat  straw,  hay,  wheat, 
bran,  bean-meal,  tuAips,  cabbage  and  rape-oil-cake. 
In  the  production  of  butter,  the  highest  value  is 
given  to  bean-meal  and  bean  straw,  and  rape-oil- 
cake, which  last  is  similar  to  linseed  cake.  The 
superior  influence  of  the  bean-meal  and  bean  straw, 
in  contrast  with  linseed  cake  is  especially  worthy  of 

notice. 
Now  leaving  every  reader  to  study  that  Report  or 
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himself,  I  come  to  the  important  practical  deduction 
to  be  made  from  these  new  views  in  reference  to 
feeding  dairy  cattle.  The  common  idea  is,  that 
dairy  stock  can  only  be  sustained  on  the  richest 
grass-growing  and  grain-producing  land,  and  that 
poor,  sandy  soils  are  unfit  for  dairy  farms.  Science 
and  experience  now  tell  us  a  different  story. 

Upon  the  theory  and  practice  here  advanced, 
common  meadow  hay  or  clover,  corn  fodder,  bean 
straw,  (bean  vines,)  rye  bran,  (which  last  is  oily,) 
turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  if  you  please,  a  little 
Indian  corn  meal,  would  furnish  food  for  dairy 
cattle  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  butter,  and  keeping  the  cows  in  the  best 
possible  condition  as  respects  flesh  and  fat. 

All  the  substances  here  presented,  as  food  for 
dairy  stock,  can  be  grown  upon  sandy  soils,  such  as 
we  find  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, &c.  And  upon  worn-out  farms,  where  there 
is  usually  some  low  land,  or  meadow,  or  even  with- 
out soil  containing  much  vegetable  matter,  by  the 
use  of  small  quantities  of  artificial  manure. 

There  are  no  soils  so  poor,  (even  the  worst  flow- 
ing sands  of  New  Jersey,)  that  will  not  produce 
beans,  or  their  equivalent  the  cow  pea,  or  field  pea, 
now  so  much  employed  in  the  South  as  a  renovator 
of  exhausted  soils.  Beans  or  field  peas  can  be  pro- 
duced on  such  soils  in  profitable  abundance  without 
manure,  but  still  better  by  the  aid  of  lime,  plaster 
of  Paris,  guano  or  super-phosphate  of  lime.  The 
field  pea,  (which  is  in  reality  a  bean)  gathers  much 
of  its  vegetable  matter  and  probably  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere,  (especially  when  aided  by  plaster) 
and  its  various  inorganic  salts,  (mineral  substances) 
from  the  subsoil,  being  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
sending  its  roots  far  and  wide  and  deep  into  the 
earth  in  search  of  food.  It  rarely  suffers  from  long 
continued  dry  weather,  and  will  remain  green  and 
healthy  at  a  time  when  corn  leaves  are  curled  up  as 
if  burnt  with  fires.  In  ninety  days,  it  will  make 
more  fodder  per  acre,  than  a  first  rate  crop  of  clover 
of  the  second  year's  growth.  Its  grain  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  experiment  alluded  to,  is  equal  if  not 
superior  as  food  for  dairy  cattle  to  any  oily  food, 
and  of  course  far  cheaper  than  corn  meal,  rape,  or 
linseed.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  I  have 
tested  the  Southern  field  pea  in  New  Jersey,  for 
three  years,  and  speak  of  its  Qualities  in  this  cli- 
mate, from  positive  experience.  It  is  said  that  on 
rich  clay  soils,  it  will  make  an  excess  of  vine  and 
will  not  mature  its  seed.  It  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  Indian  corn,  sown  broadcast  for  fodder,  and 
in  drills  for  seeds.  Seed  may  be  obtained  from  a 
broadcast  crop.  It  requires  about  two  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  broadcast,  less  for  drills. 

If  meadow  hay  cannot  be  obtained  on  a  sandv 


soil,  clover  can,  after  turnips  or  field  peas.  Rye 
also  grows  profitably  on  sandy  soils,  especially  after 
a  green  crop  of  peas  turned  under.  Few  soils 
are  so  poor  as  not  to  produce  corn  fodder,  or  they 
may  be  made  to  do  so  by  the  aid  of  a  green  crop 
or  a  little  guano,  or  nitrogenized  super-phosphate 
of  lime.  Turnipg,  carrots  and  parsnips  are  readily 
produced,  in  immense  abundance  on  sandy  soils, 
by  the  use  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  alone,  or 
even  ground  bones.  These  root  crops,  indeed,  with 
the  field  pea,  form  the  basis  of  good  dairy  food  for  a 
sandy  soil ;  and  with  their  use,  clover,  timothy,  herd 
grass,  orchard  grass,  corn  fodder  will  speedily  be 
produced,  if  the  manure  of  the  cattle  be  carefully 
and  properly  saved  and  judiciously  applied.  The 
red  Indian  corn  and  wheat  even,  may  soon  be  pro- 
duced, at  a  profit,  by  such  management. 

The  bean  straw  or  vines,  it  will  be  observed,  were 
steamed  before  being  fed  to  the  cows,  in  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  much  of  the  other 
food  was  also  steamed  or  cooked.  Dr.  Thomson  it 
is  presumed,  fed  the  bean  meal  in  the  raw  state. 
Bean  straw  is  a  harsh  dry  food,  unless  steamed  or 
soaked  in  hot  water. 

If  the  dairyman  on  a  sandy  soil,  had  no  pasture 
at  first,  it  would  follow,  under  the  system  of  man- 
agement here  suggested,  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  keep  his  cattle  constantly  in  the  stable,  after  the 
method  called  "soiling,"  feeding  them  in  the  Spring 
partly  upon  dry  hay,  and  partly  upon  green  oat  or 
rye  straw,  green  corn  fodder  Ac,  (or  dry  fodder  if 
he  had  it,)  until  such  times  as  pasture  could  be  pro- 
duced upon  restored  land.  This  it  is  presumed, 
could  not  profitably  be  done,  except  near  large 
cities,  where  milk  and  butter  were  easily  marketed, 
and  sold  at  retail  prices :  but  in  such  instances  it 
could  be  done  with  profit,  if  the  soiled  and  liquid 
manure  were  all  properly  saved  and  mixed  with 
muck  or  leaves,  or  only  sprinkled  freely  with  plaster 
of  Paris,  as  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  land 
would  pay  the  extra  cost  of  stall  feeding  over  the 
economy  of  pasturing  with  the  loss  of  manure  con- 
sequent upon  the  latter  method  of  feeding.  To  say 
the  least,  the  article  here  referred  to,  and  the  views 
which  I  have  presented,  afford  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  the  dairyman,  which  he  may  improve  to 
much  advantage  whether  located  upon  a  sandy 
barren  soil,  or  upon  one  more  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grasses  and  Indian  corn. 

I  will  take  the  liljurty  to  add,  that  although  I 
have  had  no  practical  experience  in  feeding  cows, 
yet  my  knowledge  of  chemical  and  physiological 
principles,  and  ray  investigations  into  the  subject  of 
human  food,  long  ago  led  me  to  believe  that  the  oily 
food  in  large  proportions,  was  not  so  highly  impor- 
tant in  feeding  milking-cows,  as  was  generally  sup- 
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posed,  and  that  a  butter-producing  food  of  the  best 
quality  could  be  obtained  from  a  sandy  and  worn 
out  soil  with  positive  profit.  In  the  Farm  Journal 
for  December  1854,  I  published  an  article  on  the 
uses  of  the  field  pea,  as  food  for  milking-cows,  in 
which  I  remarked  in  conlusion,  as  follows : 

"  I  think  pea  vines  and  corn  fodder,  served  as  cut 
food  for  milch  cows,  in  winter,  with  a  little  corn  and 
pea  meal,  would  furnish  an  admirable  and  highly 
economical  food;  and  if  to  these  articles,  carrots 
and  parsnips  would  be  freely  added,  it  would  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  milkman,  or  the  maker 
of  butter  or  cheese.  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of, 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  purchase  occasion- 
ally, where  butter  was  the  object,  is  oil  cake  if  it 
could  be  cheaply  obtained." 

In  the  above  remarks,  nothing  is  said  of  hay, 
clover,  rye  or  wheat  bran,  because  the  object  was  to 
show  how  butter  could  be  produced,  with  the  least 
variety  of  food,  upon  a  sandy  or  poor  soil.  The 
more  varied  the  food,  and  this  more  frequently, 
(within  reasonable  limits,)  appropriate  changes  are 
made  in  the  food  of  dairy  cattle,  especially  when 
stall  feeding  alone  is  practised,  the  better  is  the 
result,  as  every  dairyman  probably  knows.  After  a 
special  food  ha^  been  given  for  two  to  four  weeks, 
any  proper  change  of  food  will  immediately  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter. 

Another  advantage  of  the  bean  fodder  and  bean 
.^j^lstieal  diet  as  compared  with  a  food  largely  oily,  is 
^his,  that  while  the  cows  will  be  kept  in  good  gene- 
ral condition  they  will  not  become  too  fat  to  yield 
milk  freely. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
cultivators  of  poor  soils,  who  wish  to  keep  stock 
and  make  manure  and  avoid  being  ruined  by  the 
guano  dealers. 

Philadelphia^  Dec.  1856. 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  CARE  OF  SHEEP. 

The  following  timely  notes  on  this  subject,  com- 
municated to  the  New  York  Chronicle^  by  Gen.  R. 
Harmon  of  Wheatland,  may  be  read  with  profit : 

"Much  depends  in  successfully  managing  sheep 
upon  keeping  them  divided  into  lots  of  the  same  age 
or  condition.  Lambs  and  small  yearlings  should  be 
by  themselves  for  several  weeks  before  thev  are 
brought  to  the  barn  to  winter.  They  should  be 
kept  on  the  best  of  feed,  and  feeding-boxes  should 
be  placed  in  the  field,  and  every  day  filled  with  mill- 
feed  or  oats,  in  the  proportion  of  one  peck  to  fifty 
lambs,  and  they  should  be  furnished  with  salt  twice 
a  week.  They  should  be  made  so  tame  that  they 
will  come  and  eat  out  of  a  dish  or  out  of  your  hand. 


Lambs  are  more  easily  made  tame  than  older  sheep. 
The  tamer  they  are,  the  easier  they  are  kept. 

"  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  grass  has  lost  some 
of  its  nutriment,  and  lambs  will  not  keep  in  good 
condition  without  some  extra  attention :  and  if  thev 
come  to  the  barn  thin  in  flesh,  and  we  then  begin  to 
feed  them  on  grain,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  bring  on  the 
scours ;  and  if  that  disease  once  takes  hold  of  a  flock 
of  lambs,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  many  of  them. 

"  For  winter  management  there  is  a  difference  in 
opinon  as  to  how  much  space  they  should  occupy. 
I  have  found  my  lambs  do  best  when  they  cover 
one-third  of  the  yard  or  shed.  Lambs  should  be  fed 
under  cover,  and  never  suffered  to  be  out  in  any 
storm  ;  moist  snow  or  rain  is  very  injurious  to  them. 
Lambs  that  are  housed  through  the  winter  will  give 
one-quarter  more  wool  with  the  same  amount  of 
feed.  A  trough  and  rack  combined  for  feeding,  I 
have  found  most  convenient,  so  that  hay,  grain,  and 
roots  may  be  fed  out  in  the  same  place.  Lambs  of 
the  merino  stock  should  be  so  wintered  that  the 
average  weight  of  fleece  should  be  five  pounds,  and 
the  farmer  whose  lambs  come  short  of  that,  should 
improve  his  stock  or  feed.  If  lambs  are  left  to 
suffer  the  first  year  of  their  growth,  it  is  hard  to 
overcome  the  loss  in  after  years.  When  they  are 
kept  housed  they  should  be  furnished  with  fresh 
litter  every  day ;  in  so  doing,  they  will  be  kept  clean 
and  healthy,  and  make  more  and  better  manure  than 
when  left  to  run  in  an  open  yard. 

"  The  rack  that  I  have  found  most  convenient,  is 
made  as  follows :  take  three  set  of  legs,  for  a  rack 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long  ;  scantling,  three  inches 
square,  twenty-two  long,  halved  together,  so  that 
the  upper  ends  will  be  twenty-four  inches  apart. 
Put  into  them  two  boards,  one  twelve  inches  wide 
and  one  thirteen  inches,  which  makes  a  trough. 
One  inch  from  the  top  edge  of  the  board,  bore  inch 
holes  eight  inches  apart,  put  the  rack  sticks  in  the 
holes,  which  shall  be  two  feet  long.  They  may  be 
made  of  pine,  cedar,  or  any  timber  which  is  most 
convenient.  Put  on  the  top  of  the  sticks  a  board 
three  inches  wide,  with  braces  at  each  end,  and  you 
have  a  rack  or  trough  that  sheep  will  feed  from,  and 
not  waste  their  food,  nor  fill  their  wool  with  seeds 
and  hay.  They  will  put  their  heads  between  the 
sticks  on  each  side  of  the  rack,  and   eat  without 

crowding  each  other  or  getting  into  the  trouo-h. 

These  racks  will  more  than  pay  their  cost  in  a  single 
winter.  Of  all  the  various  contrivances  for  sheep- 
feeding  that  I  have  ever  seen,  these  are  the  most 
convenient  and  easily  made.  They  are  light  and 
readily  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and  a  yard 
can  be  quickly  supplied  with  a  rack  of  this  kind. 
For  feeding  bucks  or  horned  sheep,  the  sticks  will 
not  be  used.     A  board  at  each  end,  raised  about 
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twenty  inches,  and  another  in  the  centre  with  a  nar- 
row board  laid  on,  will  keep  the  sheep  from  getting 
in  the  trough. 

"  The  farmer  who  lets  his  sheep  run  in  the  open 
yard,  and  scatters  their  food  on  the  ground,  or  in 
the  mud,  to  be  trodden  under  foot  before  it  is  half 
eaten,  and  shears  two  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
wool  from  each  sheep,  may  say  that  sheep  keeping 
is  poor  business,  and  will  not  pay ;  but  if  sheep  are 
well  provided  for,  there  is  no  stock  that  will  pay 
better  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  and  the 
attention  given." 


^  •  •  •  » 


PEOTECTION  OF  SHEEP. 

The  increase  in  the  growth  of  sheep,  and  their 
aptitude  to  fatten,  when  fed  in  a  shed  in  an  open 
yard,  is  extraordinary ;  and  yet  the  principle  is  one 
which  we  all  acknowledge,  namely,  everything  that 
eats,  if  it  has  plenty  of  food,  warm  shelter,  and  nothing 
to  do,  must  increase  ;  but  I  have  discovered,  by  re- 
peated experiments,  that  such  animals  not  only 
increase  more  rapidly  in  their  condition  and  weight 
than  those  exposed  to  the  open  air,  but  also  that  they 
consume  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  food,  less  by  at 
least  one-third,  while  their  increase  is  a  third  greater 
in  weight. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  fattening,  I 
built  a  shed  to  contain  eighty  lambs,  covering  the 
floor  with  a  few  planks,  thinking  this  better  than  to 
give  them  straw  to  lie  on,  for  when  wet,  this  is  apt 
to  give  them  the  foot -rot.  I  brought  in  my  sheep, 
at  Christmas,  and  found  that  before  the  end  of  two 
days  they  did  not  eat  so  much  as  when  they  were 
in  the  field,  by  the  proportion  of  three  to  five,  for 
while  abroad,  they  ate  fifty  baskets  full  of  turnips, 
but,  confined  to  the  yard,  they  ate  only  thirty  bask- 
ets a  day,  therefore,  their  improvement  was  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  cost  in  food ;  yet  such  great 
progress  did  they  make,  that  one  would  have  thought 
they  were  eating  fifty  baskets  a  day  while  shut  up, 
and  thirty  while  in  the  field.  I  gave  them  a  small 
quantity  of  oil-cake  with  their  turnips,  and  the  size 
which  they  attained  was  so  great,  that  at  thirteen 
months  old,  I  sold  them  for  $8  50  a  piece,  without 
their  wool.  I  calculate  that  turnips,  pulled  and 
l)rouglit  to  the  sheep  in  the  sheds,  will  go  twice  as 
lar  as  when  consumed  by  them  in  the  field. — J .  IF. 
Childers^  in  Boston  Cultivator. 

FEEDING  SHEEP. 

The  proper  and  most  profitable  mode  of  feeding 
tor  breeding  and  store  sheep,  is  that  which  develops 
them  in  the  highest  degree  of  bodily  vigor.  Sheep 
led  in  this  manner  would  endure  the  fatigue  of  a 
lorg  journey,  while  those  high  fed  would  fail  from 
the  excess  of  fat,  and  the  scantily  fed  from  muscu- 


lar debility.  Every  wool  grower  will  find  it  for  his 
interest  to  provide  warm,  capacious  and  well  venti- 
lated sheds  for  his  flocks,  with  a  convenient  access 
to  pure  water.  The  feeding  racks  should  be  made 
with  good  tight  bottoms,  in  order  that  the  chaff  and 
seed,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hay,  may  not  be 
lost;  such  racks  will  also  answer  for  feeding  out 
roots  and  grain,  and  will  avoid  the  necessity  of 
having  an  extra  lot  of  troughs  for  that  purpose. 
The  different  ages  and  classes  of  sheep  should  be 
properly  assorted.  This  classification,  however, 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  breeder.  The 
size  of  his  flock,  and  the  conveniences  for  keeping, 
will  determine  the  extent  of  the  classification.  It 
will  be  necessary  in  all  flocks  of  considerable  size, 
to  place  the  strong  and  feeble  in  separate  flocks. 


ENGLISH  STATISTICS  OF  SHEEP. 

The  sheep  of  the  British  Isles  are  believed  to  num- 
ber about  35,000,000.  England  alone  possesses 
about  27,000,000  ;  Scotland,  according  to  the  agri- 
cultural statistics  of  1854,  has  4,787,235 ;  and  Ire- 
land, in  1853,  had  3,142,656.  Calculating  the 
35,000,000  as  worth  30s.  a  head,  the  sheep  stock  of 
Britain  is  worth  £52,000,000.  About  10,000,000 
sheep,  weighing  on  an  average,  80  lbs.  each,  are 
annually  slaughtered  for  food.  This  furnishes  800, 
000,000  lbs.  of  mutton,  which,  at  6d.  per  lb.,  is  worth 
£20,000,000  sterling.  Professor  Low  estimates  that, 
allowing  for  the  deficient  weight  of  the  wool  of  slaugh- 
tered sheep  and  lambs,  each  fleece  averages  4^  lbs., 
and  the  total  annual  produce  of  wool  will,  therefore,  be 
157,500,000  lbs.  Fixing  the  value  at  Is.  3d.  per  lb., 
the  total  yearly  value  of  the  wool  of  Great  Britain  is 
nearly  10,000,000  sterling.  Besides  this  large  home 
growth,  about  40,000,000  lbs.,  are  annually  received 
from  Australia,  and  about  10,000,000  or  12,000,000 
lbs.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  British  India. — 
North  British  Agriculturist. 


COB-MEAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

The  3faine  Farmer  gives  the  following  hint  in 
regard  to  feeding  poultry  with  corn  in  winter : 

"  We  find  it  good  economy  to  grind  the  corn  and 
cobs  together  fine  for  poultry.  They  will  eat  it  just 
as  well  and  as  readily  as  if  the  cobs  were  not  there. 
In  this  way  you  turn  your  cobs  into  eggs  and 
chickens.  We  have  this  winter  fed  such  meal  out 
to  hens,  geese  and  ducks.  We  put  it  into  a  shoal 
trough,  made  by  tacking  together  boards  four  inches 
wide,  like  a  V,  and  gave  it  to  them  dry.  It  all  dis- 
appears before  them,  nnd  does  them  ^oO..  liens 
and  other  poultry  like  to  have  some  graps  to  cai,  Jind 
they  do  better  if  fed  during  the  winter  with  some 
substitute  for  grass,  than  if  fed  upon  nothing  but  dry 
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grain.  The  corn-cob  is  somewhat  like  grass  in  its 
chemical  ingredients.  To  these,  cabbage,  ruta  bagas 
and  apples,  cut  fine,  may  be  added,  all  of  which  they 
will  eat  readily  and  thrive  upon,  if  they  have  enough, 
even  in  mid-winter." 


CLUBS!  CLUBS!! 

Our  friends  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  pre- 
sent number  of  the  Journal  is  the  first  of  the  new 
volume,  and  that  now  is  the  time  for  renewal  of 
subscription.  We  are  already  in  receipt  of  very 
handsome  lists,  but  there  is  yet  room  for  more.  To 
work  then,  friends,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
labors  for  a  little  season.  We  promise  you  a  full 
return  for  anything  you  may  do  for  us.  Send  on 
your  lists  early.  Long  lists  strengthen  our  hands 
and  cheer  our  hearts. 


THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Which  held  its  last  Biennial  Session  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  country. 
Every  intelligent  fruit-tree  grower ;  and,  therefore, 
every  tree-planter ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  millions  of 
fruit-eaters,  are  direct  beneficiaries  by  its  operations. 
It  is  a  great  court,  before  which  all  fruit  are  brought 
up  for  trial  in  their  proper  specimens.  Witnesses  are 
there  too,  from  all  sections  of  our  immense  country, 
zealous,  enthusiastic,  but  heedful,  in  so  great  a  pre- 
sence, to  make  no  statement  that  cannot  be  safely 
maintained. 

One  fruit  is  brought  forward  at  a  time.  Cultiva- 
tors from  the  East,  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
South,  discuss  and  testify  to  its  habits,  character, 
peculiarities  and  requirements.  The  rare,  few  fruits 
that  are  always  and  every  where  deserving,  attain  a 
place  in  the  list  of  varieties  <' adapted  to  general 
cultivation."  They  are  ''bests,"  and  their  sure 
excellence  being  thus  proved  and  warranted,  they 
•  are  at  once  sought  and  planted  by  every  orchardist. 
If  but  three  votes  object  to  any  variety,  or  if  it  is  not 
generally  known,  it  must  remain  for  the  present  on 
the  lower  list  of  those  "  promising  well."  This  is 
the  list  of  "  very  goods,"  deserving  of  trial,  and  they 
are  sought  and  planted  at  once,  by  all  amateurs  and 
nurserymen^  who  make  it  a  special  business  to  det^- 
mine  for  themselves  the  precise  value  of  fruits.  These 
kinds  come  up  for  examination  at  subsequent  sessions, 
and  the  worthy  are  promoted  to  the  "  best"  list. 

There  is  another  list,  composed  of  entirely  new 
kinds,  known  to  but  one  or  two  members.  Descrip- 
tions of  these  are  given,  and  stand  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  most  promising  and  interesting  of  them, 
if  not  all,  are  speedily  disseminated  throughout  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  in  a  very  few  years 


fruiters  from  all  quarters,  will  be  prepared  to  state 
their  qualities,  and  they  will  have  their  due  position. 
The  immense  value  of  this  "  Congress  of  Fruit- 
growers," can  be  partly  conceived  by  considering — 

1.  How  many  millions  of  our  people  like  to  eat 
fruit  every  day  in  the  year,  and  what  superior  enjoy- 
me..«  there  is  in  having  of  the  best  kinds  to  eat ; 
how  it  promotes  health,  good  humor,  social  pleasure, 
love  of  home,  and  of  rural  industry,  and  aids  in  the 
rearing  of  youth. 

2.  How  many  years,  generations,  even  centuries, 
would  be  required  for  the  traditional  dissemination 
of  the  sorts  which  are  now  even,  at  once,  spread  over 
the  country  by  the  agency  of  this  society ;  how  many 
would  die  out  before  they  would  reach  the  mouths 
of  the  million,  and  how  many  of  the  million  would 
die  before  tasting  them. 

3.  How  many  acres,  and  how  much  labor  would 
be  continually  devoted  to  the  growth  of  poor  fruits, 
in  poor,  wrong  ways,  for  w^ant  of  any  means  of  col- 
lecting or  reaching  the  better  and  complete  know- 
ledge, which  this  excellent  society  includes  from  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and  condenses 
for  the  ready  reference  of  every  body  in  its  biennially 
published  reports  of  proceedings. 

4.  What  a  wide,  heart-expanding  privilege  and 
opportunity  it  gives  to  those  who  have  discovered  or 
originated  a  fruit  of  some  new,  rare  or  special  merit, 
to  give  to  the  entire  nation, — even  all  civilized 
nations, — the  immediate  benefit  of  its  enjoyment, 
and  to  receive  in  return,  while  living,  the  acclaim  of 
their  acknowledgments. 

In  these  days  of  national  union  ia  ndustrial  im- 
provements, aided  by  the  press,  the  engine,  and  the 
telegraph. 

Not  "  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  last  Session,  at  Rochester,  was  very  largely 
attended.  An  immense  collection  of  fruits  filled  a 
vast  hall,  covering  long  tables  standing  upon  other 
heaped  tables,  and  filling  every  available  space. 

The  discussions  occupied  six  hours  of  each  day, 
and  three  hours  or  more  of  the  night,  and  were  lis- 
tened to  and  joined  in  with  unflagging  interest  to 
the  end.  This  close  undistracted  attention,  and  the 
admirable  skill  of  the  veteran  President,  Hon.  M.  P. 
Wilder  of  Boston,  both  as  a  Chairman  and  a  Pomo- 
logist,  secured  the  transaction  of  a  great  amount  of 
true  business. 

Now  and  then  sentiments  of  poetry  or  eloquence 
were  struck  out  of  the  matter-of-fact  discussion^, 
and  were  received  in  a  way  that  showed  how  sen*;"- 
tive  the  mass  of  the  meeting;  men  combining  t'r' 
attributes  of  the  cit  and  the  rustic,  the  polish,  anJ 
readiness  of  the  merchant,  with  the  self-reliant  vigor 
of  the  farmer,  were  to  these  genial  influences. 
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Among  the  many  improvements  developed  since 
the  last  session,  the  most  conspicuous  and  decided, 
were  the  additions  to   the  lists  of  hardy  grapes.— 
Some  of  the  new  sorts  are  very  distinct  in  color, 
early  and  fairly  rivaling  the  luscious  but  too  tender 
foreign  sorts  in  flavor.     Is  it  the  special  favor  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  cultivator?,  or  is  it  the 
clinging  support,  requiring  nature  of  the  "  generous 
vine,"  that  induces  the  very  general  and  appropriate 
custom  with  originators,  of  giving  them  feminine 
names  ?     Thus  we   have   Isabella,  Diana,   Rebecca, 
Emily,  Clara,  Louisa,  the  latter  a  new  seedling  of 
our  own  State.     Several  of  the  enterprising  nursery-- 
raen  of  our  State  have  secured  stock  of  these  and 
of  other  choice  novelties  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  customers;  and  they  will  all 
have  a  place  in  the  complete  collections,  forming  on 
the  ground  of  the  Farmer's  High  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Could  not  the  gardeners  of  the  country  combine 
action  in  the  same  way,  with  as  great  advantage  ? 
Who,  among  our  most  widely  known  and  experi- 
enced gardeners,  will  unite  in  a  call  for  a  conven- 
tion  to  discuss  the  measure?  Seeds  and  roots  of 
new  vegetables  are  advertised  every  season,  and  in 
order  to  attract  attention  at  all,  they  must  necessa- 
rily be  so  vaunted  and  extolled,  that  the  very  praise, 
coming,  as  it  can  only  come  from  interested  parties, 
excites  mistrust.  Names  are  changed,  and  lists  in- 
creased, to  act  or  counteract  in  business,  to  the  entire 
oonfusion  of  the  country  cultivator. 

Let  us  put  the  legumes  and  their ^brassical  upon 
trial,  and  bring  out  the  deserving.     Let  us  learn  to 
know  beans,  and   what   is   the  highest  excellence 
among  peas.     Let  that  "  best  of  all  flowers  of  the 
garden"— the    Cauliflower— come  with  its   friends 
and  explain  to  all  people  how  its  rare  delicacies 
may  be  enjoyed.     Let  the  truly  good  and  deserving 
of  all  seeds  have  their  true  names  and  full  deserts 
and  let  the  spurious,  the  false,  and  the  good-for- 
nothing-at-all  be  marked,  so  as  to  be  known  by  all 
men.     No  fear  of  running  the  thing  into  the  ground, 
let  the  ground  yield  its  esculents  to  the  test,  the  beet, 
the  carrot,  the  parsnip,  the  potatoe,  and  the  deep 
dioscorea. 

Soils,  manures,  shelter,  temperature,  culture,  might 
be  discussed  under  strict  and  judicious  guidance 
with  great  advantage. 

Would  not  these  proceedings  tend  to  the  relief  of 
seedsmen  and  market-men,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit 
of  all  private  growers  and  consumers  ?  W. 

Bovlsbvrg^  Fa.,  Dec.  8,  1856. 


IMPORTATION  OF  VALUABLE  STOCK. 

The  ship  Antartic  arrived  at  New  York,  a  few 
days  since,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  pigs ;  also  a  lot  of  rare  birds.     The  cattle 
were  for  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  New 
York,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  both 
celebrated  breeders  of  Short-horns.     The  most  re- 
markable animal  in  the  lot,  however,  is  the  celebrated 
race-horse  "  Scythian,"  one   of  the   best   stallions 
England  ever  produced,  whose  pedigree   and  per- 
formances are  well  known  to  the  sporting  world. 
He  was  winner  of  the  following  prizes :— New  Mar- 
ket stakes,  £350  :  Deestakes,  Chester,  £750;  Good- 
wood   stakes,    £950;    New   Market  Royal   stakes, 
£1,240;    Chester   Cup,   £2,775;    Stockton,   £530  j 
Goodwood,  £539.     This  valuable  horse  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Alexander  for  1,500  guineas,  ($7,500.)   Promi- 
nent items  in  the  cargo  were  several  splendid  South 
Down  sheep,  including  a  shearling  ram,  bought  for 
80  guineas— consigned  to  Mr.  Alexander.     The  cargo 
also  comprised  some  excellent  pigs,  three  of  which 
cost   $375.     The   birds    included   gold   and   silver 
pheasants,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  plumage. 
Also,  white  and  black  swans,  white  peacocks,  mag- 
pies, with  various  kinds  of  chickens  of  the  most 
delicate,  rare  and  valuable  species.     In  all,  this  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  valu- 
able importations  of  stock  ever  made  from  Europe 
to  the  United  States. 


■^♦•»  »- 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  FAEMEE'S  NOTE  BOOK. 


The. receipts  of  the   last  Ohio  State  Fair,  were 
nearly  $17,000. 


PATENT  FARM  WAGON. 

Mr.  Editor  :— While  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
tural implements  have  been  greatly  multiplied,  but 
little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  proper 
construction  of  the  farm  wagon  now  generally  in 
use.     Indeed,  it  would  appear,  that  it  has  been  to- 
tally neglected  and  forgotten  in  the /wror  that  has 
recently  absorbed  the  inventor's  genius  to  produce 
new  implements,   or  improvements  in   those   that 
have  promised  to  be  useful  to  the  practical  farmer. 
Hence  it  is,  that  but  little  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  their  construction,  excepting  so  far  as  regards  their 
durability  was  concerned.  This  was  considered  the  all 
important   object,  while   to  ease   the  draught  and 
lighten  the  ponderous  weight,  or  to  make  it  self- 
unloading,  never  for  a  moment  entered  the  mind  of 
those  who  manufactured  them  for  the  unsophisti- 
cated farmer,  who  enjoined  strict  obedience  to  his 
one  idea  of  practical  farming- the  handing  down 
from  generation  to  generation   the  old  time  prac- 
tices, unadulterated  by  even  a  tincture  of  the  pro- 
gressive movement  either  in  implements,  the  culti- 
vation, or  products  of  the  farm.     Much,  therefore, 
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had  to  be  encountered  before  any  innovation  could 
be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  this  deep-rooted  pre- 
judice having  to  be  overcome. 

By  the  gradual  observation,  however,  of  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  the  use  of  improved  implements, 
a  disposition  to  embrace  every  new  facility  to  alle- 
viate the  labors  of  the  farm  has  become  apparent 
among  those,  who,  heretofore  were  exceedingly  du- 
bious of  everything  that  api)eared  likely  to  change 
their  established  method.  In  view  of  this  conside- 
ration, constant  accessions  to  agricultural  advance- 
ment is  being  made  in  all  branches  of  the  rural  pur- 
suit, and  hence,  the  person  who  would  endeavor  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  husbandman,  by  offer- 
ing an  improvement  to  his  farm  wagon,  would  no 
longer  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  an  insane  asy- 
lum, or  an  idiotic  fool  possessed  by  visionary  ideas 
to  excite  their  special  mirth-loving  propensity. 
Happily,  the  feeling  of  prejudice  has  been  almost 
entirely  removed,  in  this  progressive  age,  conse- 
quently, I  can  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  practical 
farmer,  the  "  Improved  Farm  Wagon,  patented  by 
Thomas  Castof^,  Frankford,"  with  the  pleasing  as- 
surance, that  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  inas- 
much as  an  improvement  in  the  old  style  of  farm 
wagon  has  been  desired  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  advantages  of  this  wagon  consist  in  the  self- 
unloading  principle  attached,  combined  with  ease  of 
draught  and  extreme  lightness  of  weight,  besides 
durability  and  strength.  Altogether  forming  a  most 
complete  farm  wagon  for  all  purposes  require  ^, 
either  for  farm  work  or  miscellaneous  operations, 
generally  performed  between  the  busy  seasons  con- 
nected with  the  rural  pursuit.  The  self-unloading 
principle  for  which  a  patent  is  secured,  is  a  deside- 
ratum long  wished  for  by  many  practical  farmers, 
and  affords  an  easier  facility  for  dumping  the  load 
than  that  of  the  cart.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  having 
this  attachment  to  the  wagon,  the  advantages  of  a 
cart  and  wagon  combined  is  obtained,  while  the 
necessity  of  a  cart  is  of  but  little  consequence,  and 
may  be  dispensed  with  entirely.  The  economy, 
therefore,  of  this  wagon  is  exceedingly  important, 
not  only  in  regard  to  this  consideration,  but  in 
many  others  accruing  from  its  use. 

Many  articles  are  hauled  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 
to  it,  which  must  be  unloaded  by  hand  unless  a  cart 
be  employed ;  but,  in  most  instances,  a  wagon  is 
required,  in  order  to  carry  a  larger  load  more  conve- 
niently, and  hence  save  time,  which  is  money,  in  the 
conveyance.  Now,  these  loads  must  invariably  be 
discharged  by  hand,  whatever  the  contents  may  be, 
unless  the  improved  wagon  is  employed.  In  those 
counties  where  lime  is  largely  applied  to  the  land, 
such  as  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Chester,  and  others,  it 
should  be  used  by  every  practical  farmer ;  and  for 


those  farmers  who  haul  considerable  manure  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  winter,  and 
whose  custom  is  to  deposit  the  loads  on  a  heap,  or  in 
the  barn-yard,  until  the  desired  quantity  is  obtained, 
I  should  consider  it  indispensable,  in  consequence  of 
the  facility  of  unloading  which  is  so  tedious  and 
unpleasant  as  in  the  case  of  unloading  lime,  while 
the  time  saved  would  add  an  additional  length  to  the 
short  days  of  winter,  which  would  more  than  compen- 
sate in  a  very  short  time  for  even  the  whole  cost  of  an 
improved  wagon.  And  beyond  this,  there  is  always 
a  good  portion  of  hauling  required  about  the  thrifty 
farmer's  homestead,  when  the  farm  hands  are  more 
at  leisure,  such  as  hauling  earth  for  filling  in  uneven 
surfaces,  repairing  roads  about  the  farm  with  some 
hard  material  obtained  from  a  distance,  or  from  the 
quarry  on  the  farm  ;  or,  perhaps,  some  building  ope- 
ration is  being  performed,  which  is  mostly  the  case 
with  the  progressive  farmer,  then  it  is,  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  dumping  wagon  is  the  more  apparent, 
and  the  wonder  suggests  itself  at  once,  how  was  it 
possible  to  do  without  a  dumping  wagon  until  the 
present  one  was  invented  by  the  ingenious  patentee. 
I  need  not  dwell,  however,  upon  the  great  conve- 
nience and  economy  of  the  "  Improved  Farm  Wa- 
gon," as  it  is  presumed  that  no  practical  farmer  will 
fail  to  observe  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its 
use,  consequently  I  can  only  urge  the  necessity  of 
its  early  introduction  on  every  farm  in  this  and 
every  other  State,  that  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
farmer  may  be  yet  more  reduced,  by  this  timely 
labor-saving  invention,  and  thereby  contribute  to 
elevate  his  social  position  higher  yet  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  agricultural  wisdom,  that  shall  eventu- 
ally by  means  of  the  progress  of  improvement,  cause 
him  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  noble  and  re- 
fined in  the  world.*  ^  E. 

New  Bustleton,  Nov.  28M,  1856. 


^♦♦♦» 


AGEICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  located  at  Cleve- 
land, commenced  its  second  session  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December.  The  plan  of  instruction  consists 
in  courses  of  Lectures,  four  daily,  which  are  given 
at  the  regular  annual  session  held  during  the  winter 
months,  continuing  for  twelve  consecutive  weeks — a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  Farmer  himself,  or  his 
sons  can  best  spare  time  to  attend.  The  Lecturers 
are  Prof  J.  P.  Kirtland,  Prof.  Jas.  Dascomb,  Prof. 
Samuel  St.  John,  Prof.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Prof.  N.  S. 
TowNSHEND,  and  others.  The  terms  for  the  entire 
course,  $40,  with  the  privilege  of  a  second  course, 
tuition  free. 


*  Theae  improved  wagons  are  sold  at  from  $130  to  $140. 
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SELF-ACTINO  CABBIAGE  GATE. 


Our  eograving  illustrates  the  invention  of  J.  A. 
Ayers,  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted  Janu- 
ary 22d,  1856. 

The  gate  is  made  in  the  common  manner.  It  is 
opened  by  the  weight  of  the  yehicle,  whose  wheels^ 
in  approaching  the  gate  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  strike  the  hinged  plates,  A,  and  depress  them. 
Plates  A,  are  connected,  by  means  of  rods  and 
cranks,  B  C,  with  a  crank  at  D,  which  is  attached  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  inner  end  of  both  gates. 
By  the  depressing  plates,  A,  the  gates  are  caused  to 
swing  open,  and  fasten  on  the  catches,  E.  The 
gates  are  so  hung  that  they  will  close  by  their  own 
gravity  when  the  catches,  E,  are  unfastened.  This 
unfastening  is  done  by  depressing  the  rails,  F.  The 
catches,  E,  are  connected  by  means  of  rods,  G  H, 
and  cranks,  I,  with  rails,  F.  When  the  carriage  has 
passed  through  the  gates  its  wheels  strike  one  of 
the  rails,  F,  and  unfasten  the  catches,  E,  whereupon 
the  gates,  being  liberated,  close.     G,  are  springs. 


which  raise  the  front  end  of  catches,  E,  after  they 
have  been  depressed.  Cranks,  B,  are  weighted  so 
as  to  throw  up  plates,  A,  after  they  hare  been  de- 
pressed. 

The  above  is  a  very  cheap,  simple,  and  effective 
improvement.  It  has  been  introduced,  we  under- 
stand, in  several  localities,  with  much  success. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
Its  convenience  and  advantages  are  obvious. 


The  Editor  of  the  Homestead  has  tried  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Fluke  potatoes,  received  from  the 
Patent  Office,  with  but  indifferent  success.  The 
entire  product  of  three  and  a  half  barrels  of  seed 
distributed  amongst  his  neighbors,  all  rotted  in  the 
ground. 

The  American  Cotton  Planter  and  The  Soil  of  the 
South,  have  been  merged  into  one  publication,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  American  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil  of 
the  South"  The  publishers  promise  great  things  to 
their  subscribers,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will 
fulfill  their  promise  to  the  letter. 


liATHEBS'  TBEE  SAW. 

This  figure  represents  the  machine,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  sawing  of  trees,  for  which  a  patent  was 
granted  to  E.  Mathers,  of  Morgantown,  Monongalia 
Co.,  Va.,  on  the  18th  of  March  last. 

This  machine  consists  of  the  saw  with  its  frame, 
and  a  trestle  with  its  appendages.  A  is  the  saw, 
which  is  of  a  concave  form.  B  B  are  its  curve  arms, 
secured  at  the  apex  by  C,  a  pivot  bolt.  E  is  an 
adjustable  cross-bar.  The  saw  can  thus  be  easily 
adjusted  to  any  desired  tension.  These  parts  con- 
stitute the  saw  frame.  The  fulcrum  pin,  C,  passes 
through  the  guide  block,  D,  which  slides  in  a  chan- 
nel in  the  trestle,  and  has  a  weight,  W,  secured  to 
it  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley.  This  weight,  by 
its  tension  on  the  fulcrum  block,  D,  feeds  the  saw 
forward  to  its  work  as  it  cuts  into  the  tree.  L  L 
are  the  legs  of  the  trestle.  They  have  vertical  slots 
in  them  for  securing  the  saddle,  F,  by  bolts,  at  dif- 
ferent heights.  H  is  the  trestle  reach  or  bearer;  it 
rests  on  the  saddle,  F,  therefore  it  is  raised  and 
depressed  with  the  adjustable  saddle.  The  arch 
extends  to  the  tree  to  be  cut  down,  and  on  its  front 
end  is  one  or  more  dogs,  which  are  driven  into  the 
tree  to  hold  it  firm ;  there  arc  also  two  long  side 


dogs,  d  d,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  cross-bearer, 
G,  is  a  support  and  guide  to  the  arms  of  the  saw  as 
they  are  reciprocated  back  and  forth. 

The  concave  saw  is  the  best  for  cutting  down 
trees,  but  a  convex  one  may  be  employed  by  insert- 
ing a  wedge  after  the  saw  has  entered  the  cut  some 
distance.  This  sawing  machine  can  also  be  applied 
to  saw  logs  after  the  trees  are  felled.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  removing  the  legs  of  the  trestle,  raising 
the  bearer,  H,  vertically,  making  the  long  dogs,  d  J, 
the  hypothenusc  of  a  triangle,  by  forcing  them  into 
the  log  and  holding  it  firm.  The  saw  frame  can 
then  be  worked  vertically  to  cut  the  felled  log,  as 
well  as  horizontally  to  cut  down  the  tree. 

This  sawing  machine  is  very  simple,  is  designed 
for  hand  work,  and  can  be  constructed  by  any  car- 
penter, and  by  most  of  our  farmers.  It  can  be  taken 
to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes,  carried  conveniently  from 
place  to  place,  and  also  put  up  in  a  few  minutes.  A 
machine  to  be  useful  for  sawing  in  the  forest  must  be 
cheap,  simple,  light,  and  easily  adjusted — objects, 
which  this  machine  accomplishes ;  also  the  employ- 
ment of  manual  labor  to  good  advantage  in  sawing. 


»  •••  » 


Cattle  kept  in  motion  will  pay  for  their  keeping. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 

CALLING  THINGS  BY  THEIR  RIGHT  NAMES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I.  B.  S.,  of  Chester  county,  who 
writes  ''  Calling  things  by  their  right  names,"  runs 
into  an  extreme  opposite  to  that  which  he  seems  to 
apprehend.  Extremes  are  always  productive  of  evil 
consequences.  A  course  of  practice  which  would 
perhaps,  neither  suit  the  spirit,  the  taste,  or  fancy  of 
the  '^  Fast  Man,"  nor  yet  measure  well  with  the  ideas 
of  an  ancient  puritan,  would  be  well  adapted  to  the 
*^  Grounds  "  of  an  Agricultural  Exhibition.  It  is  a 
very  limited  view  of  the  subject,  to  suppose  that 
such  exhibitions  are  intended  alone,  to  display  the 
flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  implements  and  animals  of  the 
country,  that  they  may  compete  with  each  other  for 
quality,  size  or  degrees  of  excellence ;  nor  is  it  alb 
that  this  competition  will  excite  emulation  and  gene- 
ral improvement  in  every  department  of  agriculture ; 
but  to  effect  all  its  purposes,  it  must  be  made  grati- 
fying and  amusing.  The  naturally  isolated  condi- 
tion of  the  farmer,  renders  these  annual  meetings  a 
subject  of  pleasant  anticipation  to  him  ;  not  because 
he  is  there  to  see  collected  the  excellent  productions 
of  the  country ;  or  to  be  enlightened  by  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  which  the  mechanic  has  pro- 
duced ;  but,  besides  these,  he  hopes  to  be  entertained, 
excited,  amused  with  the  people,  the  crowd,  the 
meeting  of  his  friends,  and  especially  the  "horse 
track."  Is  there  any  harm  in  this  ?  "  Horse  racing," 
as  it  was  once  practiced,  and  is  now  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  our  State,  was  exceedingly  objectionable 
in  all  its  features  and  consequences  ;  it  was  oppres- 
sive to  the  horse ;  it  was  a  scene  of  gambling ;  it 
was  a  contest  between  jockeys  and  gamblers,  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  win  each 
others'  money.  "  This  modernized  horse-racing,"  as 
your  correspondent  is  pleased  to  call  the  practice  of 
this  day,  possesses  no  one  of  these  features,  nor  does 
it  possess  any  feature  which  a  "  God  fearing,  church 
loving,  piously  disposed  man,"  if  his  mind  be 
expanded  by  those  true  principles  of  piety,  which 
maketh  the  heart  glad,  may  not  sanction  by  his 
approbation  and  presence.  If  he  can  see  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  powers  of  a  trotting  horse,  that 
which  is  improper  and  sinful,  he  must  not  suppose 
that  any  one  else  can  see  it. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  horse-racing  at  our  exhi- 
bitions may  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme ;  and  when 
it  is  made  to  preponderate  over  all  else,  there  is 
danger  of  its  attaining  that  point.  It  would  be  well 
to  continue  those  rules,  which  I  believe  exist  in  all 
our  State  and  County  Exhibitions,  and  limits  the 
speed  to  a  trot  or  pace,  and  absolutely  for])ids  bet- 
ting in  any  form.  AVith  these  restrictions  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  evil  can  result  from  a 


practice  which  is  certainly  approved  by  admiring 
thousands,  as  differing  most  essentially  from  "  vulgar 
horse-racing."  W. 


PEOTECTION  AGAINST  THE  APPLE  WORM. 

Mr.  E.  Cass,  in  a  communication  to  the  iV.  Y, 
Country/  Gentleman,  gives  an  account  of  the  means 
taken  by  him  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  apple 
worm.     He  says : 


n 


The  worm,  without  doubt,  is  produced  by  a  moth 
or  miller,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  calyx  of  the 
apple  when  it  is  very  small.  These  eggs  soon  be- 
come worms,  which  gnaw  holes  into  the  apples, 
where  they  feast  themselves  all  summer,  and  some- 
times nearly  all  winter.  I  suppose  these  worms  turn 
to  millers  in  the  spring  or  forepart  of  the  summer, 
and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  young  apples  the  same 
as  the  previous  year.  Many  of  the  apples  after  they 
are  punctured,  fall  from  the  trees  before  they  are 
half  grown.  Many  that  remain  on  the  trees  till  fall 
will  not  keep  more  than  three  weeks  after  being 
picked.  Every  fruit  culturist  knows  that  apples 
will  keep  but  a  short  time  after  the  skin  is  broken 
so  as  to  let  in  the  air.  After  having  been  troubled 
with  wormy  apples  for  15  years,  I  at  last  tried  an 
experiment  upon  one  tree,  by  taking  half  a  dozen 
quart  beer  bottles,  and  filling  each  half  full  of 
sweetened  water,  and  then  suspending  them  from 
the  branches  of  the  tree  in  the  following  manner ;  I 
tied  leather  straps,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide, 
around  the  branches,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
girdled ;  to  these  leather  straps  I  tied  hemp  strings, 
to  which  I  attached  the  bottles,  leaving  them  open 
to  allow  the  millers  to  enter. 

"  I  let  the  bottles  remain  in  this  situation  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  on  taking  them  down  and  emptying  them, 
I  found  the  millers  had  entered  in  great  numbers, 
and  were  drowned  in  the  liquid.  In  one  bottle  were 
fifteen,  in  another  forty,  and  so  on.  The  trees  thus 
treated  produced  fourteen  bushels  of  large  fair  apples, 
while  the  fruit  on  the  trees  not  experimented  upon 
were  wormy." 


BRITISH  STATISTICS  OF   GUANO   AND  BONES. 

By  official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  past  year,  it  appears  that 
in  Great  Britain  the  imports  of  guano,  bones,  &c., 
are  nearly  100  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1855.  During  the  first  three  months 
of  these  two  years,  the  imports  were,  of 
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IS  CHARCOAL  AN  ABSORBENT  OF  AMMONIA? 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  writers  on  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  that  charcoal  possesses  the  power  to 
absorb  several  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  Ammonia, 
and  hence  the  common  advice  to  add  charcoal  to 
the  manure  heap,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
this  most  precious   element  of  plants.     We   have 
recently,  however,  seen  a  report  of  some  experiments 
made  in  England,  by  Professors  Way  and  Davy,  which 
go  to  disprove  the  opinion  above  mentioned,  and 
facts  certainly  give  much  weight  to  these  new  views. 
It  is   now   said  that  charcoal  is  an  absorbent  of 
Ammonia,  immediately  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
kiln,  or  after  being  heated  to  redness;  but  if  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time,  or  to  mois- 
ture, its  pores  become  filled  with  water,  or  aqueous 
vapor,  and  it  can  then  absorb  only  so  much  ammo- 
nia, (or  only  a  trifle  more,)  than  the  water  in  its 
cells  can  itself  take  up.     In  proof  of  this  fact,  it  is 
stated  that  if  ammonia  is   filtered  through   moist 
charcoal,  it  will  scarcely  make  any  perceptible  loss 
of  its  substance,  and  hence  it  is  shown  that  none  or 
very  little  is  absorbed  by  the  carbonaceous  mass- 
This  explanation  seems  a  rational  one,  and  if  true, 
will  show  how  easily  the  wisest  of  men  may  be 
deceived.     Admitting  the  truth  of  the  new  view,  the 
fiirmer  will  now  enquire  to  what  material  he  must 
look  for  the  preservation  of  ammonia  in  the  com- 
post heap.     Our  answer  is.  Plaster  of  Paris,  (sul- 
phuric acid  and  lime,)  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
capacity  of  which,  ^o  fix  ammonia  is,  we  believe, 
undoubted.     But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  Plaster 
of  Paris  does  not  possess  power  in  a  dry  state,  or 
when  applied  to  dry  manure ;  only  when  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  has  been  set  free  by  water,  will  it  act  upon 
ammonia.     It  is  not  an  absorbent,  it  only  changes 
volatile  ammonia  to  a  non-volatile  body. 


Guano, 

Bones  of  Animals, 


1855. 
35,570  tons. 


5,157 


(( 


1856 
62,265  tons. 

9,741     *< 


PEAT  AND    PEAT   CHARCOAL    AN    ABSORBENT 

OF  AMMONIA. 

The  use  of  charcoal  in  stables  and  barn  yards  for 
the  absorption  of  ammonia,  is  a  standing  recommend- 
ation in  several  of  our  agricultural  papers— espe- 
cially of  some  of  the  pseudo-scientific  journals  which, 
in  spite  of  the  exposition  of  their  numerous  errors, 
still  continue  to  retard  the  march  of  agricultural 
improvement,  by  publishing  statements  that  cannot 


fail   to  deepen  that   contempt  felt   by  many  good 
practical  farmers  for  every  recommendation  issuing 
from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  the  sanctum  of 
an  editor.     The  power  of  charcoal  as  an  absorbent  of 
ammonia,  has  been  greatly  overrated.     It  is  true, 
that  in  the  experiments  of  Theodore  de  Saussure, 
charcoal  absorbed  ammonia  equal  to  ninety  times 
its  volume.     In  other  words,  a  cubic  yard  of  char- 
coal would  absorb  about  one  hundred  pounds  of 
ammonia— or  equal  to  the  quantity  contained  in  ten 
tons  of  ordinary  barn  yard  manure.     The  adherents 
of  charcoal  as  an  absorbent  of  ammonia,  base  their 
recommendation  on  this  experiment— forgetting  to 
state  one  important  fact  connected  with  it.     The 
charcoal   on    which    Saussure    experimented,    was 
heated  to  redness,  and  while  red  hot,  was  plunged 
into  mercury,  and  when  cool,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  was  plunged  in  ammoniacal  gas. 
If  charcoal   could   always  be  heated  red  hot  and 
cooled  under  mercury,  it  might  be  a  valuable  absor- 
bent of  ammonia.     But  this  cannot  be  done.     The 
charcoal  which  is  used  for  this  purpose,  has  gene- 
rally been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time 
before  it  is  used,  and  its  pores  are  filled  with  air  and 
moisture.     The  practical  question  is  not  whether 
charcoal  can  be  placed  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
absorb   ninety  times  its  volume  of  ammonia,  but 
whether  it  will  absorb  it  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  usually  employed.     On  this  point  recent  expe- 
riments throw  much  light. 

Allen  and  Pepys  found  that  beech  wood  charcoal 
increased  in  weight,  by  a  week's  exposure,  16.3  per 
cent.  The  matter  absorbed,  consisted  principally  of 
watery  vapor,  which  is  greedily  imbibed  by  newly 
made  charcoal.  It  follows  from  this  that  charcoal 
mixed  with  the  soil,  or  exposed  to  the  air,  would 
soon  become  saturated  with  moisture.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  ammonia  would  displace  water  in 
charcoal,  but  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Way  have 
led  him  to  a  different  conclusion.     He  says : 

"Great   misconception   exists    in    regard  to  the 
powers  of  charcoal.     Charcoal  is  known  to  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  ammonia  and  other  gasses,  and 
that  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  therefore,   that   its   power    exists   equally 
under  all  circumstances ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  absorbs   ammonia,  by  virtue,  principally,  of  its 
great  porosity— by  a  kind  of  surface  attraction— an 
attraction  possessed  by  all  solids  for  gases,  and  hav- 
ing relation  of  course  to  the  quantity  of  surface- 
hence,  charcoal,  in  common  with  all  porous  bodies 
offering  in  a  given  weight  a  large  amount  of  surface, 
has  a  great  absorptive  power  for  gases.     But  this 
power  is  also  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by 
water— more  especially  is  this  the  case  where  gases 
largely  soluble  in  water   are    in  question.     When, 
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therefore,  we  treat  charcoal  saturated  with  aramo- 
niacal  gas,  with  water,  the  superior  attraction  of  the 
water  comes  into  play,  and  the  ammonia  is  transferred 
from  the  charcoal  to  the  solution.     In  the  opposite 
case,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  solution  of  ammonia  is 
filtered   through   charcoal,  its    strength   cannot  be 
sensibly   diminished.      Indeed  this   fact    has   been 
experimentally  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who 
published  a  series  of  trials,  proving  the  want  of 
power  in  charcoal  to  remove  ammonia  from  solution, 
and  I  have  myself  made  experiments  of  the  same  kind 
with  a  like  result."— Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society^  vol.  15,  p.  158. 

Dr.  Davy  has  recently  published  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  peat  and  peat  charcoal,  as  absor- 
bents of  ammonia,  from  which  it  appears  that  fer- 
menting urine  mixed  with  peat  charcoal,  lost  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  ammonia  it  contained,  while  the 
same  urine  mixed  with  the  same  peat  not  charred, 
lost  no  ammonia  by  several  days  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

^^  These  experiments,"  says  Dr.  Davy,  "  show  that 
peat  charcoal  (contrary  to  the  many  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  its  advocates,)  has  very 
little  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  the  ammonia 
of  excrementitious  matter  when  mixed  with  it; 
whereas,  peat  possesses  this  remarkable  property  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  absorbs  and  retains  it  in  a 
most  striking  manner." 


^  ■^♦»  » 


FABMESS*  BOYS. 

Out  in  every  tcmpeut, 
Out  iu  fvery  gale, 
Biiffottiiig  the  weather, 
Wind  aud  8torm  and  hail ; 
In  the  inoiidow  mowing. 
In  the  Khady  wood. 
Letting  in  tlu^  !<uuliglit, 
Where  the  tall  o-.iks  stood. 
Every  fitting  moment. 
Each  (Skillful  hand  (Maploys — 
Bless  me !  were  there  ever 
ThiagHlike  farmerK'  boys? 

Though  the  palm  he  callous, 
Holding  fast  the  plow, 
The  round  cheek  is  ruddy, 
Aud  the  oi>ea  brow 
Has  no  lines  aud  furrows 
Wrought  by  evil  hours, 
For  that  heart  keeps  wholesome, 
Trained  in  natureV  bowers, 
Healthy,  hearty  pastime, 
The  spirit  never  cloys; 
Heaven  bless  the  manly, 
Houest  farmers'  boys ! 

At  the  merry  husking, 
At  the  apple  bee. 
How  their  hearts  run  over, 
With  genial  harmless  glee 
How  the  country  maidens. 
Blush  with  conscious  bliss, 
At  the  love  word  whispered, 
With  a  parting  kiss; 
Then  the  winter  evenings. 
With  their  social  joys! 
Bless  me  1  tlM-y  are  pleasant, 
gpeut  with  farmers'  boys. 

Merry's  Museum. 


THE  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  know  of  no  plant,  the  cultivation  of  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  Chinese  sugar 
cane,  and  which,  from  all  we  are  able  to  learn,  pro- 
mises to  become  so  valuable..     It  is  possible  that 
the  anticipations  of  our  Northern  farmers,  in  regard 
to  its  profitable  culture,  may  not  be  realized ;  but 
there   is  scarcely  the   shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it 
is  eminently  adapted  to  the  Southern  States ;  and  if 
its  sugar  producing  qualities  are  in  any  degree  com- 
parable with  the  ordinary  sugar  cane,  it  must,  from 
the  greater  ease  of  cultivation,  eventually  supersede 
it.     It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  the  highest 
import  with  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  whether 
it  can  be  cultivated  with  success  and  profit  in  our 
State.     We  have  heard  of  many  instances  in  which 
it  has  fully  matured  its  growth,  and  some,  in  which 
the  experiment  of  making  sugar  and  molasses  from 
it  has  been  successfully  practised.     Further  experi- 
ments are  wanted  and  will  doubtless  be  made  during 
the  coming  year,  and  its  value  to  the  farmer  thus 
definitely  ascertained. 

From  all  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  learn  in 
regard  to  it,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  possess- 
ing a  value  to  Northern  farmers,  independent  of  its 
sugar  producing  qualities.  We  find  that  cattle  eat 
it  readily,  and  improve  upon  it  rapidly— more  rapidly 
than  upon  corn  fodder  or  stalks,  and  equally  as  well 
as  upon  hay.  Such  being  the  case,  it  will  doubtless 
be  largely  cultivated  for  foddering  purposes,  should 
it  not  be  found  to  answer  well  for  sugar  making. 

At  all  events,  it  is  worth  experimenting  with,  and 
as  seed  sufficient  for  this  purpose  can  be  procured 
for  a  shilling  or  two,  every  farmer  can  test  its  value 
upon  his  own  premises  and  under  his  own  super- 
vision, and  thus  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  its 
adaptation  to  his  purposes. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  recently  in  its 
praise,  and  there  are  doubtless  those,  who  if  they 
could,  would  adopt  the  usual  system  of  extrava- 
gantly high  prices  for  the  seed.     Fortunately,  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  seed  has  fallen  into  more  con- 
siderate hands,  aud  while  the  price  demanded  is 
high  enough,  it  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  with 
some  other  seeds,  the  value  of  which  is  decidedly 
problematical.     Its  immense  seed  producing  powers 
forbid  the  idea,  that  even  present  prices  can   be 
maintained  beyond  the  coming  season,  as  the  pro- 
duct of  a  shilling  s  worth  of  seed  will  supply  the 
wants  of  a  neighborhood  in  a  single  season. 

We  therefore  commend  it  to  the  special  attention 
of  the  farmer.  There  is  no  necessity  for  engaging 
in  its  cultivation  extensively,  until  its  merits  are 
thoroughly  understood,  and  its  value  to  Northern 
farmers  definitely  ascertained.    These  points  settled, 


it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  make  it  a  standard 
article  of  culture,  or  reject  it  as  worthless.  The 
following  brief  notice  of  it,  we  copy  from  the  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  Chronicle : 

"  This  plant,  as  its  name  imports,  came  from  China, 
where  sugar  is  made  out  of  its  stalks.     Its  seeds  are 
small,  and  of  an  exceeding  rich,  shining  black  color. 
I  planted  my  seeds  on  the  7th  of  May  last,  in  a  sandy 
loam,  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  ground,  in  hills  like 
Indian  corn,  and  cultivated  them  like  corn.     The 
growing  plant  looks  very  much  like  Broom  corn,  but 
has  a  richer  green  color  and  more  beautiful  form, 
than  either  our  Broom  or  Indian  corn  plant.     I  put 
from  six  to  seven  seeds  in  a  hill,  and  they  all  grew 
and  ripened  finely,  making  stalks  from  ten  to  eleven 
feet  high,  whose  tops,  like  those  of  Broom  corn, 
were  full  of  seeds.     And  if  the  seeds  are  planted 
earlier,  and  the  season  more  favorable  than  our  last 
dry  one,  the  plants  will,  I  am  confident,  grow  from 
three  to  five  feet  higher.     The  stalks  abound  in  a 
rich,  sugary  juice,  which  induces  cows  and  hogs  to 
eat  them  up  greedily  and  in  preference  to  most  other 
kinds  of  food.     The  growing  plant  will  also  thrive 
under  a  drouth  that  will  parch  and  dry  up  our  Indian 
corn  plant — and  this,  in  connection  with  its  large 
yield,  will  render  it  a  desirable  fodder  plant  to  feed 
and  fatten  horned  cattle  and  hogs." 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
EEVOLUTION  IN  AMERICAN  HUSBANDRY. 


Messrs  Editors  : — It  is  remarked  by  an  English 
paper  that  the  introduction  of  artificial  manures, 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
the  increasing  substitution  of  steam  for  manual 
and  horse  labor,  has  effected  such  a  change  in  the 
entire  process  of  English  husbandry,  as  to  amount 
almost  to  a  revolution.  Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  do 
you  not  think  that  this  sounds  well  ?  Is  there  not 
something  in  it  which  should  stir  the  heart  of  every 
farmer  in  America,  and  induce  him  to  adopt  the 
determination  of  becoming  one,  at  least,  of  the  num- 
ber who  will  set  about  the  work  of  producing  a 
similar  revolution  in  American  husbandry. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  by  many  whose  eye  shall 
meet  this  paragraph,  that  our  agriculture  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly  enough,   and   that  we  now  stand  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  England  in  all  that  relates  to 
farming.     But  it  is  apparent  that  such  views  have 
no  foundation  in  fact,  and  are  calculated  only  to 
mislead.     We  all  admit  that  the  American  farmer 
has  made  wonderful  progress,  and  that  his  spirit  of 
enterprise  equals   in   every  particular   that   of  his 
trans-Atlantic  brethren  ;  but  the  point  to  be  settled 
is,  whether  we  advance  as  rapidly  as  we  should, 
and   has   our   advance   been   a   solid   and  reliable 
one — can  we  advance  no  farther  ? 


So  far  as  the  growth  of  our  country  is  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  amount  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts go,  we  would,  upon  a  merely  superficial  view, 
have  reason  to  plume  ourselves  upon  our  decided 
superiority  as  an  agricultural  people.     But  when 
we  analyze  the  matter,  it  presents  a  diff'erent  aspect, 
and  instead  of  placing  us  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
agricultural  nations,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
we  are  not  entitled  to  a  place  nearer  the  rear.     All 
this,  I  am  aware,  grates  harshly  upon  the   ears  of 
those  who  labor  to  convince  themselves  that  they 
have  reached  the  highest  point  of  perfection  in  agri- 
culture.    There  is  nothing  more   difficult  than  to 
convince  a  man  of  error,  who  has  been  wedded  to  it 
by  the  practice  of  many  years,  and  who  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  fathers  and  grandfathers  to  strengthen 
him  in  it.     Yet  the  day  must  invariably  come,  when 
much  that  is  considered  perfect  farming  with  us, 
will  be  "  given  to  the  owls  and  bats,"  and  men  who 
now  advocate  these  ruinous  systems,  will  look  back 
in  wonder  and  surprise  at  the  errors  which  held 
them  in  thraldom  so  long,  and  from  which  they 
have  so  happily  escaped. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  communication  to 
point  out  in  detail  all  or  any  of  the  errors  alluded 
to,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  until  our 
lands  show  in  the  aggregate,  increasing  productive- 
ness, it  is  but  a  fair  inference  that  we  are  not  ad- 
vancing as  we  should.     The  statistics  of  the  country 
conclusively  demonstrate  the   fact  that  there  has 
been  a  very  serious  deterioration  in  our  soils.    This 
deterioration  has  not  been  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar locality,  or  section  of  country,  but  may  be  traced 
almost  everywhere.     Some  sections  indicate  it  in  a 
more  marked  degree  than  others,  but  it  is  still  suffi- 
ciently marked  almost  everywhere  to  awaken  seri- 
ous apprehension.     It,  therefore,  becomes  a  question 
for  calm  consideration,  what  causes  have  produced 
these  results,  and  what  means  will  remedy  them. 
If,  as  we  learn  from  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  a 
change  amounting  almost  to  a  revolution  in  England 
has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  concentrated 
manures,  improved  implements  and  the  substitution 
of  steam  for  hand  and  horse  power,  will  not  the 
same  agents  properly  applied  with  us  work  similar 
results.     If,  in  England,  where  labor  is  scarcly  half 
the  price  it  is  with  us,  labor-saving  machinery  has 
been   so   successfully   adopted,   is  there  not  more 
ample  room  for  it  here,  and  is  it  not  more  decidedly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  American  farmer  to  intro- 
duce it  into  every  department  of  his  farming  opera- 
tions?    If  artificial  manures  have  been  so  advan- 
tageously applied  there,  may  they  not  be  as  advan- 
tageously applied  here  ?     Are  there  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  the  choicest  fertilizing  material 
in  the  shape  of  night  soil,  blood,  butcher's  off'al, 
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sewer  manures,  bones,  &c.,  annually  permitted  to 
go  to  waste,  which  by  judicious  management  could 
be  brought  into  profitable  use,  and  assist  materially 
in  repairing  the  losses  which  our  lands  sustain  from 
continued  cropping.  The  answer  to  these  questions 
can  only  be  an  aflfirmative  one. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  your  many  readers,  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  these  subjects,  if  not  prayerful,  at 
least  careful  consideration.  I  have  faith  sufficient 
in  American  enterprise  and  ingenuity  to  believe 
that  whatever  has  been  accomplished  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  can  be  successfully  eifected  here. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  all  these  aids  to  the 
farmer's  profits  should  not  be  taken  advantage  of. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  present  the  subject  fairly. 
They  as  a  class  are  too  wide  awake  to  their  own 
interests  not  to  avail  themselves  of  every  facility 
which  is  offered  to  lessen  expense,  and,  consequently, 
to  increase  profits.  I  indulge  the  hope,  therefore, 
that  what  I  have  written  will  not  be  misconstrued, 
into  a  desire  or  disposition  to  underrate  American 
farming.  Such  is  not  my  object.  I  have  considered 
the  matter  well,  and  present  these  views  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  possibly  awaken  a  kindred  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  my  brother  farmers — that  the  im- 
portant points  alluded  to  will  be  thoroughly  discuss- 
ed, and  that  the  result  will  be  a  determination  not  to 
abandon  them  until  every  farmer  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced,  either  that  he  has  already 
hit  upon  the  most  economical  system  of  farming, 
or  that  his  past  system  has  been  defective,  and 
he  is  ready  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  others  in  bring- 
ing about  such  a  revolution  in  American  farming, 
as  has  already  been  effected  in  England. 

T.  Li,  R. 

Delaware  County^  Pa, 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

CAEBOTS  NOT  WOBTH  FEEDING. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — While  standing  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  stores  of  your  city,  a  week  or  two  since, 
a  gentleman  entered,  and  inquired  of  the  proprietor 
whether  he  knew  of  any  person  who  wished  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  of  fine  carrots,  at  forty  cents  per  bushel. 
I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  any  farmer  desirous 
of  disposing  of  his  carrot  crop,  unless  too  large  for 
his  own  purpose.  And  made  the  inquiry  how  many 
he  had  to  sell,  and  how  many  he  had  raised. — 
Imagine  my  surprise,  when  I  found  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  sell  every  carrot  he  had  raised,  assigning  as 
a  reason,  that  he  did  not  consider  them  worth  feed- 
ing to  his  cattle.  I  did  not  attempt  to  reason  the 
point  with  him,  but  will,  with  your  permission,  say 
a  word  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  on  the  subject. 


Carrots  are  medicinal,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
horses,  which  are  recovering  from  severe  illness,  or 
where  they  have  much  cough  or  considerable  humor 
or  foulness  about  them.  If  you  feel  desirous  of  hav- 
ing your  horses  coat  look  smooth  and  glossy,  his 
lungs  healthy  and  free,  his  spirits  exuberant,  in  fact 
if  you  wish  him  to  enjoy  health  in  its  fullest  sense, 
feed  him  carrots  with  his  oats  and  hay. 

Somebody  tells  us,  (and  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  good  authority,)  that  "  carrots  furnish  an  acid 
called  pectic,  which  possesses  the  curious  property 
of  gelatinizing  the  watery  contents  of  the  digestive 
cavities,"  so  that  if  the  alvine  discharges  of  a  horse 
is  watery,  carrots  may  be  used  with  advantage,  to 
correct  this,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Carrots  are  valuable  as  a  substitute  for  oats,  corn, 
&c.  Mr.  Merril,  of  Massachusetts,  says  he  would 
prefer  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  and  one  hundred 
bushels  of  carrots,  to  two  hundred  bushel  of  oats. 
Mr.  Curner  remarks  in  an  article  communicated  to 
one  of  our  agricultural  works :  "  I  have  found  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  that  where  eight 
pounds  of  oat  feeding  was  allowed  to  draught  horses, 
four  pounds  might  be  taken  away,  and  supplied  by 
an  equal  amount  of  carrots,  and  the  health,  spirit 
and  ability  of  the  horses  to  do  their  work,  be  per- 
fectly as  good  as  with  the  whole  quantity  of  oats. 
An  acre  of  carrots  supplies  a  quantity  of  food  for 
working  horses,  equal  to  sixteen  or  twenty  acres  of 
oats." 

But  it  is  not  only  for  horses  that  carrots  are  valu- 
able as  food.  Experience  has  proven  them  equally 
valuable  for  cows.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of 
the  fact,  that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  carrots  at 
mid  winter,  is  almost  equal  in  flavor  and  richness, 
to  that  produced  by  clover  pasture  in  mid  summer. 
They  impart  to  the  milk  a  rich  orange  color,  and  do 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  impregnate  it  with 
their  flavor. 

If  other  testimony  is  wanting,  it  shall  be  forth- 
coming, but  I  am  inclined  to  hope  and  believe  that 
there  are  few  farmers,  who,  like  the  one  above 
referred  to,  are  willing  to  sell  their  whole  carrot 
crop  because  they  do  not  consider  them  worth  feed- 
ing to  cattle.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  offer  the 
following  extract,  it  is  as  strong  as  anything  I  can 
offer: 

"  For  two  months  past  I  have  fed  my  two  horses 
upon  carrots  and  hay.  My  horses  arc  in  constant 
service  on  the  road ;  and  under  this  treatment  they 
usually  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  "  pile  "  looking 
better  than  when  they  commenced.  My  dose  is  tv.'o 
quarts,  morning,  noon  and  at  night — four  to  each 
horse ;  they  have  as  much  good,  sweet  English  hay 
as  they  will  eat,  and  cut^  whether  fed  to  them  dry  or 
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otherwise.  This  latter  I  have  always  practised  since 
I  have  had  the  management  of  horses  ;  and  I  am' 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way  in 
which  it  can  be  given  to  the  horse.  There  is  no 
waste,  and  horses  eat  it  better,  and  have  more  time 
to  rest,  which  is  quite  an  important  consideration, 
when  the  horse  is  liable  to  be  taken  from  the  stable 
at  any  moment.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  better 
way  of  feeding  horses,  nor  is  there  any  cheaper  one 
— that  I  have  ever  tried — than  the  one  mentioned. 
If  there  is,  will  not  some  person  who  knows,  please 
report  ?  I  always  cut  them  quite  fine  before  using. 
Carrots  are  most  excellent  for  horses  whose  wind  is 
any  way  affected— such  as  the  heaves,  Ac.  Those 
who  have  tried  them  for  this  purpose  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me  in  this;  if  not,  just  try  the  experiment 
and  be  satisfied.  They  are  usually  cheap,  compared 
with  other  articles  of  food  of  equal  nutritiousness. 
Last  year  I  paid  nine  dollars  per  ton,  this  year 
eleven,  and  at  the  latter  period  I  prefer  them  to  oats 
— measure  for  measure."  p^ 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
•    REAPING  MACHINES. 

Messrs.  Editors— That  reaping  and  mowing  can  be 
done  in  a  more  complete  manner  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery than  simply  by  hand,  is  no  longer  doubted  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  operations  of  a  good 
machine  of  this  kind. 

It  is  our  object  in  what  remarks  we  will  make  on 
this  subject,  to  aid  farmers  who  yet  intend  to  pur- 
chase some  of  these  implements,  in  making  such  a 
choice  from  the  many  patents  of  the  kind,  as  will 
subject  him  to  no  unnecessary  expense,  nor  yet  to 
disappointment  — this  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  one 
another.  And  we  will  not  be  thought  partial,  with- 
out cause,  we  hope,  if  we  express  a  preference,  if 
that  preference  is  reasonable,  and  the  result,  too,  of 
some  experience — and  especially  when  we  state  that 
we  are  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  anything  of  the  kind  as  personally  profitable. 

Nor  would  we  undervalue  the  efforts  of  any  of  our 
mechanics,  who  have  tasked  their  genius  to  invent 
something  to  aid  the  farmer  in  gathering  his  harvest, 
even  if  they  may  not  have  succeeded  to  their  expec- 
tations, or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmer.  All 
such  efforts,  if  properly  conducted,  are  praiseworthy. 
And  since  success  in  some  instances  has  been  so 
complete,  that  our  crops  of  grain  and  grass  can  be 
cut  with  so  much  dispatch  and  neatness  by  these 
inventions,  the  farmer  should  feel  himself  under  some 
obligations  to  the  mechanic.  The  inventor  of  a  good 
reaper  is  a  benefactor  to  the  farming  community,  at 
least  of  no  small  account,  as  he  has  by  his  efforts 
made  the  most  laborious  part  of  farming  compara- 
tively but  a  light  job. 


We  have  been  using  for  the  last  two  harvests 
McCormick's  reaper  and  mower  combined,  of  1855, 
and  with  entire  satisfaction  for  both  purposes. 
There  are  three  or  four  points  in  particular,  which 
we  believe  constitute  the  merits  of  this  reaper,  and 
without  which,  or  any  one  of  them,  a  reaper  would 
be  incomplete.  And  first— the  reel,  by  which  the 
grain  as  it  is  cut  off  is  directly  laid  straight  on  the 
platform,  ready  to  be  thrown  off  in  sheaf  by  a  single 
sweep  of  a  rake.  This  cannot  be  done  so  neatly,  and 
with  such  regularity  by  hand  with  a  rake,  as  is  the 
mode  with  some  patents.  The  labor  of  raking  off 
the  sheaves  is  sufiicient  for  one  hand,  and  to  place 
another  on  the  machine  to  do  the  work  a  reel  can 
do  much  better,  is  objectionable ;  the  reel  obviates, 
too,  in  some  measure,  the  necessity  of  rapid  driving 
in  order  to  throw  back  the  grain  on  the  platform, 
which  also  is  very  objectionable,  as  we  shall  see. 

Again— the  sickle,  with  its  zig-zag  edge,  is  another 
important  point  of  merit  in  this  reaper  ;  much  supe- 
rior, we  believe,  in  this  respect,  to  any  cutting  appa- 
ratus of  the  knife  or  shear  principle  that  we  have 
seen,  being  less  liable  to  break  in  coming  in  contact 
with  any  hard  substance  while  in  operation ;  also, 
the  sickle-edge  will  keep  in  cutting  order  much 
longer  than  the  other. 

We  have  cut  160  acres  of  grain  with  one  sickle, 
and  yet,  on  examination,  it  does  appear  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  grind  it  until  it  has  cut  double 
that  amount.  Nor  is  the  grinding  any  difficult  mat- 
ter, although  we  have  met  with  those  who  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  done  at  all. 

Another  point  to  be  particularly  noticed,  is  the 
gearing  of  this  reaper,  which  is  so  gauged  as  to 
give  motion  to  the  sickle  sufficiently  rapid  to  cut 
clean,  when  the  team  is  at  a  slow  walk.  Every  one 
who  has  used  a  reaper,  will  readily  agree  with  us 
that  this  is  a  point  of  much  importance.  Some  of 
the  objections  to  a  reaper  requiring  fast  driving  are, 
that  a  team  cannot  stand  rapid  driving  as  the 
weather  usually  is  in  har>'est,  to  go  with  any  degree 
of  regularity ;  that  it  is  not  practicable  on  much  of 
our  land  to  drive  fast,  being  hilly,  and  often  it  is 
necessary  to  reap  up-hill ;  that  the  wear  and  lia- 
bility to  accident,  is  greater  by  fast  than  slow 
driving.  If  any  should  object  to  slow  driving 
on  the  score  of  not  doing  work  enough  in  a  given 
time,  they  will  bear  in  mind,  that  Avhile  this  reaper 
will  make  good  work  at  a  slow  drive,  it  will  do  so 
too  at  a  rapid  one,  and  will  also  go  as  fast  as  driven. 
But  the  advantage  is,  it  not  being  at  all  necessary  to 
drive  fast  in  order  to  cut  clean  if  the  sickle  is  in  good 
order.  The  weight  of  this  reaper,  so  far  from  being 
an  objection  to  it,  is  an  index  to  its  strength  and 
durability.  It  is  not  a  heavy  draught  for  four  horses, 
while  two  can  do  much  work  with  it  on  level  land. 
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A  good  reaper  is  a  valuable  implement  to  the 
farmer,  and  those  who  have  such  a  one  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  take  good  care  of  it.  Where  a 
reaper  is  intended  to  be  used,  the  ground  should  be 
prepared  before-hand ;  there  should  be  care  taken 
in  plowing,  and  not  to  ridge  up  much  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  land,  nor  make  deep  furrows  at  the  finish- 
ings, especially  where  mowing  is  intended  to  be 
done  by  machinery  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  no  ma- 
chine can  be  invented  to  cut  grass,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cut  stones,  stumps,  clods,  &c.,  though  such 
inventions  can  be  had  to  do-all  this,  if  but  one  of 
these  things  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  cutting  apa- 
ratus  intended  therefore  be  applied. 

And  while  we  feel  cautious  about  setting  bounds 
to  Yankee  ingenuity,  we  would  say  again,  that  no 
invention  will  soon  be  made  to  do  all  this  at  a  single 
operation.  Then  we  should  at  once  set  to  clearing 
the  surface  of  our  fields  of  every  obstruction,  if  we 
would  reap  and  mow  with  those  machines  to  advan- 
tage, and  if  we  would  take  proper  care  of  these  as 
well  as  of  all  the  implements  we  use  in  our  fields. 

J.  H.  A. 

Near  Norristovm,  Pa.  Nov.  2Sth,  1856. 


4^*  »» 


WINTERING  COWS. 

Somebody  has  made  the  following  excellent  sug- 
gestion, which  we  recommend  to  the  special  notice 
of  our  farmer  friends.  At  all  events  it  is  worth  a 
trial. 

"  If  I   were  to  have  cows  wintered  just  to  my 
liking,  they  should  be  fed  on  corn  stalks,  and,  if 
profit  were  consulted,  these,  by  all  means,  should 
first  run  through  a  stalk  cutter.     This  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  a  saving  of  at  least  one-fourth  their  value. 
My  method  of  feeding  is  to  give  each  animal  a  bushel 
basket  full  of  chopped  stalks  ;  they  will  not  eat  them 
clean,  but  to  save  all,  I  throw  all  they  leave  in  the 
mangers  to  my  colts,  who  soon  dispose  of  them,  and 
without  a  remainder.     Those  cows  which  are  in 
milk,  are  fed  a  slop  of  buckwheat  bran,  night  and 
morning ;  those  not  yet  come  in  are  given  two  or 
three  ears  of  corn  at  each  feeding  until  they  begin 
to  spring  bag,  when  they  are  fed  once  a  day,  the 
same  as  the  cows  which  are  milked.     In  this  way 
cows  may  be  kept  in  a  thriving  condition  and  I 
believe  a  yield  of  milk  and  butter  can  be  better 
obtained  than  from  any  other  mode  of  feeding." 

A  warm  stable,  plenty  of  litter,  and  daily  carding 
of  cattle  is  true  economy. 


THE  GRAPE  CROP  OF  OHIO  FOR  1856. 

The  grape  crop  of  the  Ohio  Valley  during  the  past 
year  was  a  very  small  one,— probably  not  more  than 
an  average  of  80  to  100  gallons  to  the  acre.  The 
severe  winter  injured  many  of  the  vineyards  serious- 
ly. Some  of  the  vines  were  killed  down  to  the 
ground,  and  about  half  the  buds  in  others  were  de- 
stroyed. The  "  rot,"  or  mildew,  also  injured  some 
of  the  vineyards  very  much.  But  a  bad  season  with 
the  grapes,  like  other  fruits,  must  be  expected  to 
occur  occasionally.  Experience  thus  far  has  proved 
that  the  grape  is  about  as  reliable  a  crop  as  the 
apple,  and  perhaps  more  so. 

A  fair  average  crop  for  a  series  of  years  is  found 
to  be  250  to  300  gallons  to  the  acre,  in  well  culti- 
vated vineyards  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing this  crop  will  not  exceed  $50  to  $60  per 
acre — even  less,  with  proper  economy. 

This  cultivation  is  largely  on  the  increase  all  over 
the  west  and  southwest,  wherever  the  conditions  are 
supposed  to  be  favorable ;  and  the  consumption  of 
the  wine  is  fully  equal  to  the  production.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  there  is  in  Vineyard  culture,  over 
4000  acres  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  About  half  this 
quantity  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and  proba- 
bly three-fourths  are  now  in  bearing.  In  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  there  are  about  TOO  to  800  acres  ;  and 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  500  to  600  acres. 

In  Tennessee,  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  several  vineyards  of  the  Cahawba  grape 
have  lately  been  planted  with  flattering  prospects, 
thus  far,  of  producing  far  better  crops  than  those  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  How  they  will  hold  out  has  yet  to 
be  tested. 


The  American  Short  Horn  Herd  Book  is  nearly 
ready  for  press,  and  will  shortly  be  issued.  Address 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 


A  BEQUEST. 

If  any  of  our  friends  will  favor  us  with  the  names 
of  persons  in  their  vicinity,  who  would  like  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  Journal,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  remit- 
ting specimen  copies  to  them.  Who  will  give  us 
lists  ? 


^  ^  »  »  » 


Black  Hawk,  the  progenitor  of  the  celebrated 
race  of  horses  that  bear  his  name,  died  at  the  stables 
of  David  Hill,  his  owner,  at  Bridgeport,  Vt,  on 
Mondav,  Dec'r  1st.  He  was  foaled  in  1833,  and  was, 
therefore,  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  One  of  his  principal  excellencies,  was  the 
uniformity  with  which  he  stamped  his  offspring  with 
his  own  characteristics. 

A  GOOD  colt  at  weaning — say  four  months — is 
worth  $28;  first  year's  keep,  $12;  second  year's, 
$15;  next  twelve  months,  $15;  which  will  bring 
the  colt  to  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  $70.  Average 
value  at  that  age,  $90. 
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All  Mankind  are  interested  in 
such  an  enterprise. 

«®-  Read  the  STRONG  TESTI- 
MONY  in  its  favor,  then 

CALL,  SEE  &  JUDGE 

For  Yourself;  you  will  then  say 
with  the  Queen  of  Old,  tfu  half 
had  not  been  told  me. 


Jan.  3t 
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A  good  reaper  is  a  valuable  implement  to  the 
farmer,  and  those  who  have  such  a  one  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  take  good  care  of  it.  Where  a 
reaper  is  intended  to  be  used,  the  ground  should  be 
prepared  before-hand ;  there  should  be  care  taken 
in  plowing,  and  not  to  ridge  up  much  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  land,  nor  make  deep  furrows  at  the  finish- 
ings, especially  where  mowing  is  intended  to  be 
done  by  machinery  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  no  ma- 
chine can  be  invented  to  cut  grass,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cut  stones,  stumps,  clods,  kc,  though  such 
inventions  can  be  had  to  do- all  this,  if  but  one  of 
these  things  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  cutting  apa- 
ratus  intended  therefore  be  applied. 

And  while  we  feel  cautious  about  setting  bounds 
to  Yankee  ingenuity,  we  would  say  again,  that  no 
invention  will  soon  be  made  to  do  all  this  at  a  single 
operation.  Then  we  should  at  once  set  to  clearing 
the  surface  of  our  fields  of  every  obstruction,  if  we 
would  reap  and  mow  with  those  machines  to  advan- 
tage, and  if  we  would  take  proper  care  of  these  as 
well  as  of  all  the  implements  we  use  in  our  fields. 

J.  n.  A. 

Near  Norristown^  Fa.  Nov.  2Sth,  ISoG. 


<  »  •  »  » 


WINTERING  COWS. 

Somebody  has  made  the  following  excellent  sug- 
gestion, which  we  recommend  to  the  special  notice 
of  our  farmer  friends.  At  all  events  it  is  worth  a 
trial. 

"  If  I   were  to  have  cows  wintered  just  to  my 
liking,  they  should  be  fed  on  corn  stalks,  and,  if 
profit  were  consulted,  these,  by  all  means,  should 
first  run  through  a  stalk  cutter.     This  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  a  saving  of  at  least  one-fourth  their  value. 
My  method  of  feeding  is  to  give  each  animal  a  bushel 
basket  full  of  chopped  stalks  ;  they  will  not  eat  them 
clean,  but  to  save  all,  I  throw  all  they  leave  in  the 
mangers  to  my  colts,  who  soon  dispose  of  them,  and 
without  a   remainder.     Those  cows   which   are   in 
milk,  are  fed  a  slop  of  buckwheat  bran,  night  and 
morning:  those  not  yet  come  in  are  given  two  or 
three  ears  of  corn  at  each  feeding  until  they  begin 
to  spring  bag,  when  they  are  fed  once  a  day,  the 
same  as  the  cows  which  are  milked.     In  this  way 
cows  may  be  kept  in  a  thriving  condition  and  I 
believe   a  yield  of  milk  and  butter  can  be  better 
obtained  than  from  any  other  mode  of  feeding." 

A  warm  stable,  plenty  of  litter,  and  daily  carding 
of  cattle  is  true  economy. 


THE  GRAPE  CROP  OF   OHIO  FOR  1856. 

The  grape  crop  of  the  Ohio  Valley  during  the  past 
year  was  a  very  small  one, — probably  not  more  than 
an  average  of  80  to  100  gallons  to  the  acre.  The 
severe  winter  injured  many  of  the  vineyards  serious- 
ly. Some  of  the  vines  were  killed  down  to  the 
ground,  and  about  half  the  buds  in  others  were  de- 
stroyed. The  "  rot,"  or  mildew,  also  injured  some 
of  the  vineyards  very  much.  But  a  bad  season  with 
the  grapes,  like  other  fruits,  must  be  expected  to 
occur  occasionally.  Experience  thus  far  has  proved 
that  the  grape  is  about  as  reliable  a  crop  as  the 
apple,  and  perhaps  more  so. 

A  fair  average  crop  for  a  series  of  years  is  found 
to  be  250  to  300  gallons  to  the  acre,  in  well  culti- 
vated vineyards  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing this  crop  will  not  exceed  $50  to  $60  per 
acre — even  less,  with  proper  economy. 

This  cultivation  is  largely  on  the  increase  all  over 
the  west  and  southwest,  wherever  the  conditions  are 
supposed  to  be  favorable ;  and  the  consumption  of 
the  wine  is  fully  equal  to  the  production.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  there  is  in  Vineyard  culture,  over 
4000  acres  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  About  half  this 
quantity  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and  proba- 
bly three-fourths  are  now  in  bearing.  In  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  there  are  about  TOO  to  800  acres  ;  and 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  500  to  600  acres. 

In  Tennessee,  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  several  vineyards  of  the  Cahawba  grape 
have  lately  been  planted  with  flattering  prospects, 
thus  far,  of  producing  fiir  better  crops  than  those  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  How  they  will  hold  out  has  yet  to 
be  tested. 


4  •  •  »  * 


A  REQ,UEST. 

If  any  of  our  friends  will  favor  us  with  the  names 
of  persons  in  their  vicinity,  who  would  like  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  Journal,  we  will  +akc  pleasure  in  remit- 
ting specimen  copies  to  them.     Who  will  give  us 

lists? 


<  »  •  »> 


The  American  Short  Horn  Herd  Book  is  nearly 
ready  for  press,  and  will  shortly  be  issued.  Address 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 


Black  Hawk,  the  progenitor  of  the  celebrated 
race  of  horses  that  bear  his  name,  died  at  the  stables 
of  David  Hill,  his  owner,  at  Bridgeport,  Vt.,  on 
Mondav,  DecT  1st.  He  was  foaled  in  1833,  and  was, 
therefore,  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  One  of  his  principal  excellencies,  was  the 
uniformity  with  which  he  stamped  his  ofispring  with 
his  own  characteristics. 

A  GOOD  colt  at  weaning— say  four  months— is 
worth  $28;  first  year's  keep,  $12;  second  year's, 
$15;  next  twelve  months,  $15;  which  will  bring 
the  colt  to  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  STO.  Average 
value  at  that  age,  $90. 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 


COLEMAN'S  FARM  MILL 


STRAW  &  FODDER  CUTTERS, 

Of  every  variety,  for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 

ROGERS  &  BOYER, 
Agricultural  and  Seed  Store, 
Jan— tf  No.  29  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A.     Hx^^RSHBAROER, 

GROWER  OF 


m(XFFX«xiM  CO.  rpjpk. 


-^  ^  •  »■ »- 


This  is  the  most  efficient,  simple  and  durable  FARM  MILL 
now  in  use,  and  it  precisely  meets  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  as 
it  is  not  only  adapted  to 

GRINDING  CORN  IN  THE  EAR, 

but  will  grind  with  rapidity 

SHELLED  CORN,  AVHEAT,  RYE  OR  OATS, 

Fine  or  Coarse  Meal,  or  Superfine  Flour,  if  required.  It  is 
easily  attached  to  horse  or  any  other  power,  and  will  grind 
from  EIGHT  TO  FIFTEEN  BUSHELS  PER  HOUR, 
according  to  power  and  speed.  This  Mill  is  constructed  on  an 
entire  new  principle,  which  has  never  been  used,  so  that  it 
can  be  run  for  years  without  any  perceptible  wear.  In  fact, 
it  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  only  efficient  and  durable  mill 
now  in  use.  We  invite  farmers  and  dealers  to  call  at  our  Seed 
and  Agricnltural  Warehouse,  No.  »9  Market  Mtreet, 
Pliiladelptiia,  and  see  one  in  operation.  This  Mill  has 
received  the  following  premiums : 

Ist  Premium  at  the  Delaware  State  Fair, 


A  large  lot  of  Plants  always  on  hand. 

A  full  description  of  these  useful  and  beautiful  hedges,  with 
directions  for  planting,  trimming,  &c.,  will  be  cheerfully  given 
by  addressing  as  above.  J^^    " 


CURRANTS  &  RASPBERRIES. 

White  Grape  Currant  Seeds,  saved  from  our  specimen 
plants  in  1856,  will  be  sent  prepaid,  in  packages  worth  $1.00, 
to  all  who  enclose  that  amount.  ^        ,    .  ,  ^ 

Currants,  White  Grape,  C/iem/,  and  a  collection  of  eighteen 
other  varieties,  embracing  all  the  novelties. 

Raspberries,  Belle  de  Fontenay,  a  new  French  ever  bearing 
sort,  fruit  very  large  and  plants  vigorous— a  very  distinct 

^^Mer^eille  of  four  seasons.  This  is  a  variety  which  has 
been  fully  tested,  and  was  awarded  a  premium  at  the  N.  l . 
State  Fair,  a  fine  display  of  fruit  being  exhibited  in  the  month 
of  October.  It  is,  by  far,  superior  to  any  of  its  class.  The 
fruit  is  as  large  and  as  good  as  the  Red  Antwerp,  and  the 
Autumnal  crop  is  abundant.     $6  per  dozen  ^.^^.^ 

ELWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.— Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  cash. 


1st 
Ist 
1st 
Ist 
1st 
1st 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


.  1856. 
Chester  Co., Pa.,  Fair,    do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Berks        do. 

York         do. 

Franklin  do. 

Salem        do. 

Cumberland 
53"  All  Mills  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  We 
are  manufacturing  three  different  sizes.  Prices — No.  1,  for 
hand  power,  $10.00 ;  No.  3,  for  two-horse  power,  $50.00 ;  for 
steam  or  water  power,  No.  4,  $60.00.  A  liberal  discount  made 
to  dealers. 


s¥sm€aiiMi 


Dec— tf 


ROGERS  &  BOYER, 
No.  29  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE  SEED. 

This  new  variety  of  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  which  has  proved  to 
be  superior  to  the  best  Sugar  Cane,  is  now  offered  by  the  sub- 
scribers for  sale  in  packages  sufficient  to  plant  a  half  an  acre, 
at  the  low  price  of  $1.00,  which  with  proper  cultivation  will 
make  from  200  to  300  gallons  of  syrup  equal  to  the  best  New 
Orleans. 

ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

Agent/or  R.  Peters,  Seed  and  Agricultural  Store, 

Jan— tf  No.  29  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

GOEN  SHELLERS. 

Rogers  &  Boyer  have  now  in  store  a  large  assortment  of 
their  premium 

GOTHIC    CORN    SHELLSRS, 

and  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  Wholesale  and  Retail  on  the 
most  favorable  terms. 

ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

Seed  and  Agricultural  Store, 

Jan— tf  Ko-  29  Market  Street,  Philftdelphia. 


Elwanger  &  Barry,  having  an  immense  stock  of  Norway 
Spruce,  offer  them  in  quantities  at  the  following  very  low 
prices— all  transplanted,  strong  and  bushy  plants : 
5  feet  $50  per  100— $100  per  1000 
4    '«      30     "      "        2.50    "      " 
3    »»      22    "      "        200 
2    "      15    *'      "        1-tO 
jwu      12     "      "        110 
1     ««        8     "       "  60 

1/  «♦        5     "       •'  45 

Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Spring  of  1857  now  ready,  sent  to 
all  who  enclose  a  postage  stamp.  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^j^j^y, 
Jan— 3t  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 


AND  SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP, 

Of  superior  quality,  for  sale  by 

Jan— 3t 


JAMES  THORNTON,  Jr. 
Bybcrry,  Philadelphia. 


TO    YOlJWCi    JUERT. 

Pleasant  and  Profitable  Employment.— Young  men 
in  every  neighborhood  may  obtain  healthful,  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  employment  by  engaging  in  the 
sale  of  our  useful  and  popular  books,  and  canvassing 
for  our  popular  Journals.  For  terms  and  particulars, 
address,  post  paid,  FOWLER  &  WELLS, 

No.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S.  All  Agents  who  engage  with  us  will  be 
secured  from  the  possibility  of  loss,  while  the  prohts 
derived  will  be  very  liberal. 


^* 
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GRANGER'S   MAGIC 

COM  MB  COB  AIB  lEAI 

PATENTED   SEPT.   18,   1855. 


TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS. 


y 


J 

Your  attention  is  called 
approbation  of  the  "public  at 
which  has  taken  the  first 
State  and  County  Fairs : 

Pennsylvania,     , 
New  York, 
Maryland,  • 
New  Jersey,  • 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,     .       .'      . 
Illinois, 


to  this  celebrated  Mill,  which  has  received  the 
the  various  State  and  County  Fairs,  1856,  and 
Premium  over    all  other  Mills  at  the  following 


1855. 
1855. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 


Michigan, 
Georgia,  .     . 
Alabama,  . 
Louisiana,     . 
S.  Carolina,    . 
Texas,    . 
Massachusetts, 
New  York, 


1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 


The  construction  of  this  Mill,  and  which  renders  it  superior  to  others, 
are  these:  — It  grinds  Corn  and  Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  power  of  other  Mills,  and  by  the  use  of  Friction  Rollers  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  coming  in  contact,  (which 
they  do  in  other  Mills) ;  and  after  years  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3.00,  making  it  equal  to  a  new  Mill.  It  is  not  injured  if  worked 
when  empty.  These  facts  and  the  superior  Castings,  make  this  Mill, 
beyond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  manufacturers, 

GMSSON.  STUAftT  &  PETERSON, 

"  willow  Street  above  Tblrteentb, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  MILL, 


Jan.  ly' 
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Arnold's  History  of  Rome.    8vo.  cloth, $3  00 

"        Lectures  on  Modern  History.      12mo.  cloth 

Comings'  Class  Book  of  Physiology  ;  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Families.  270  pages,  12mo.  24 
plates.     New  edition,  with  appendix.     Muslin, 

"    Companion  to  Class-Book.    12mo.    Muslin, 

Cornell's  Primary  Geography.     Forming  Part  Ist  of  a 
systematic  series  of  School  Geographies.  Small 

quarto,  beautifully  illustrated 

Intermediate  Geography,  with  new  maps, 

High  School  Geography  and  Atlas, 

Cousin's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy.    2  vols. 

8vo 

**  '*        on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 

Covell's  Digest  of  English  Grammar.     12mo., 

Coe's  Drawing  Cards  in  10  parts  each, 

Coe  &  Shell's  Elementary  Drawing.     In  three  parts. 

18mo.     Each, 

Dwight's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art.     12mo., 1 

Gillespie's  Practical  Treatise  on  Surveying.      1  vol.  8vo,, 

copiously  illustrated, 2 

Graham's  English  Synonymes.    Edited  by  Prof.  Reed,  of 

Pennsylvania  University.     12mo., 1 

Green's  Primary  Botany.     A  beautifully  illustrated  4to., 

Class  Book  of  Botany, 1 

Guizot's  History  of  Civilization.     Notes  by  Prof.  Henry, 

of  New  York  University.     12mo 

Hamilton's  (Sir  William)  Philosophv.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  O.  W.  Wight,  translator  of  Cousin's  His- 
tory of  Modern  Philosophy.      1  vol.    8vo.    Muslin, 

Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  Root  words.     12mo., 

"  of  Anglo-Saxon  Derivatives.     12mo., 

of  the  Engrafted  Words  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    12mo., 

Jaeger's  Class  Book  in  Zoology.     ISrno. , 

Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Cloth 2  00 

Keightley 's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.     18mo, 42 

Kocppens  Historical  Geography.   "The  World  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages."    2  vols.  12nio. 

8.50  pages,  cloth, 2  00 

"  *'  "        1    vol.   folio,  letter-press,  G 

map.s, 4  50 

**  **  '*        The     maps    separately, — 

cloth, 2 

Latham '8  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Language.      12mo.,    1 
Mangell's  Historical  Question.      With  American  addi- 
tions.    12mo., 

Markham's  School  History  of  England.     Edited  by  Eliza 

Bobbins,  author  of  "Popular  Lessons."'  12mo 

Mandeville's  New  Reading  Books.  I.  First  Reader,  12. 
II.  Second  Reader,  19.  III.  Third  Reader, 
37>^.     IV.  Fourth  Reader,  ')Q. 

"        Course  of  Reading.     12mo., 

Elements  of  Reading  and  Oratory.       12ni.». 

New  Edition, 

Marshall's  Book  of  Oratory.     12mo.  500  pages, 1  00 

Mulligan's  Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of 

the  English  Language.     12mo., 

Newman's  Primary  Mental  Arithmetic.     ISmo., 

Otis'  Easy  Lessons  in  Landscape  Drawing.     6  parts 

*'      "  "  "  -  "     cloth, 

"      "     Studies  of  Animals.    5  parts, 

"      "  "  *'  "         cloth, 2 

Perkins'  Primary  Arithmetic.    Mental  and  written  exer- 
cises,   

'•        Elementary  Arithmetic.     12mo.  347  pages, 

"        Practical  Arithmetic.     3,000  examples  for  prac- 
tice.   12mo.  356  pages, 

•*        Key  to  do.,  with  complete  and  full  conditions. 

12mo.  324  pages.     Muslin, 

Higher  do.     12mo.  342  pages, 

Elementary  Geometry.     With  practical  applica- 
tions,   

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.     (College  edition.) 

Large  8to., i 

Elements  of  Algebra.     Revised  edition.     12mo., 
Treatise  on  Algebra.     Large  8vo.    420  pages. 

Sheep, 

"        Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.     With  ta' 

bles.    Svo., 

Quackenbos'  First  Lessons  on  English  Com  position.   1 2m'o. 
"            Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhe- 
toric, 12mo, 1 

History  of  rhe  U.  S.  ill.,  12mo.  (nearly  ready.) 


Crreek  and  L<atiii. 

Arnold's  First  Latin  Book.    By  Harkness.    12mo., 75 

Harkness  Second  Latin  Book  and  Reader.    12mo.  262  pp         90 
Arnold  s  Latin  Prose  Composition.    12mo., 1  oo 

''        Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes.    12mo 1  oo 

I        First  Greek  Book.    12mo., 

"        Greek  Prose  Composition.     12mo., 

^^        Second  Greek  Prose  Composition.     12mo., 

Greek  Reading  Book.  Edited  by  Spencer.   12mo. 
Beza's  Latin  Testament     12mo 
LHamplin  s  Short  and  Comprehensive  Greek  Grammar. 

usesar  s  Commentaries.     Notes  by  Spencer.     12mo., 

Cicero  De  Officiis.     Notes  by  Thatcher.    12mo., 

Select  Orations.     Notes  by  Johnson.     12mo.,   

Herodotus,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Johnson.     12nio  , 

Horace,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  Lincoln.    12mo .....'.'.'. 

Kendnck's  Greek  Ollendorif.     12rao 
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75 
75 
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75 
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75 
25 
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Frcnclj, 


Andrew's  French  Instructor, j  25 

Key  to  Andrew's  French  Instructor, 1  00 

Badois'  Grammar  for  Frenchmen  to  learn  English,   iijmo '  1  00 

Key  to  Badois' Grammar /  30 

Lhouqnets  trench  Conversations  and  Dialogues.    ISmc,  50 
Young  Ladies'  Guide  to  French  Composition. 

12mo., 7/5 

De  Fiva's  Elementary  French  reader.    16mo!,  .'.V.V.*  50 
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75 
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75 
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45 


00 


Fenelon's  Telemaque.  Edited  by  Surenne.  1  vol.  ISmo 
Le  Nouv^u  Testament.  Par  J.  F.  Ostervald.  32mo." 
OllendorflTs  New  Method  of  Learning  French.   Edited  by 

J.  L.  Jewett.     12mo 

"  Method  of  Learning  French.    By  V.  Valixe, 

l-,mo.  •  • 

Key  to  each  vol 

First  Lessons  in  French.    By  G.  W.Greene.    18mo 
"        Companion  to  French  Grammar.  By  G.  W.  Greene. 

12  mo 

Simon's  Treaties  on  French  Verbs. ......!!.....!!!.!!, '.        i'o 

€rc rill  Sin. 

Adler's  Progressive  German  Reader.    ]2nio 

"      German   and  English  and  Eaglish  and  German 
Dictionary,  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities. 

Large  8vo.  Half  Russia 

"       Abridged  German  and  English  and  English"  Dic- 

tiouary.     12mo.     840  pp.     Half  Russia 

Adler  s  Hand  Book  of  German  Literature.     12mo 

Bryan's  Grammar  for  Germans  to  learn  English.     12m'o! 

malian. 

Foresti's  Italian  Reader.    12mo '. . 

Bareiti's  Italian  and  English  Dictionary.  Revi.sed,  En- 
larged and  improved.      By  Davenport  and  Comelati. 

^„  2jargevols.  Svo '. 

Ollendorrs  ]\ew  Method  of  Learning  Italian.  Edited  by 
F.  Forestl.    12mo 

Key  to  do 

"  Primary  Lessons.     18mo * . . 

I§ipaiii!^li. 

Butler's  Spanish  Teacher  &  Colloquial  Phrase  Book.   18mo 

DeVere's  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language.     12mo.... 

Don  Quixote,     12uio \  05 

Ollendorff's  New  Method  of  Learning  Spanish,  *  By  M*. 

Velazquez,  and  T.  Simonne.      1 2nio l  oO 

Grammar  for  Spaniards  to  learn  French.     By  Simonne. 

12mo o  00 

Grammar  for  Spaniards  toLearu  English.  By  PalVnzuela 
12mo 

Key  to  each 
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50 
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50 


60 
00 
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75 


K^yriac. 

Uhlemann's  Syriac  Grammar.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Enoch  Hutchinson.  With  a  Course  of  Exer- 
cises in  Syriac  Grammar,  a  Chrestomathy  and  brief 
Lexicon,  prepared  by  the  Translator.  1  vol  Svo. 
Cloth 3  50 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar.  Edited  by  Rodiger.  Tran.s- 

lated  from  the  last  German  edition,  by  Conant.   Svo.     2  50 

iC^  Copies  of  any  of  these  works  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  by 

mail,  POST  PAID,  on  a  remittance  of  one-half  the  publication 

prices.    Full  Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  upon 

application. 
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GrTJSSEB.'S  &  EITTBNHOUSB, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  WHEELER'S  PATENT 


RAILWAY    HORSE    POWER    AND    OVERSHOT 


/-/•Qfr«  '"■"• 


»  A>,V.V'*8 


SEPARATING  THRESHER,  FEED  CPTER,  &(). 


best  machine  in  use.     For  further  particulars,  address 


ATWOOD'S 


MILL 


■««  ^  •  »  »■ 


A  PORTABLE  HAND  MILL, 

FOR    GRINDING 

GOBN  &  OTHER  GRAINS. 

This  Mill  will  enable  every  family  to  make  their 
own  corn  meal,  samp,  hominy,  wheaten  grits,  Gra- 
ham flour,  &c.,  always  having  it  fresh  and  sweet, 
making  it  much  more  wholesome  for  food. 

It  is  well  known  that  grain,  expressly  corn,  coni- 
mences  losing  its  sweetness  as  soon  as  the  hull  is 
broken,  therefore  the  sooner  it  is  used  after  being 
cround,  the  better  it  is  for  food.  Price  from  $8  to 
|l2.  PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO. 

N.  E.  cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Streets. 


SHORT   HORNS, 

AT  PRIVATE  SAL.E. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  bull  and  heifer 
calves,  the  get  of  ASTORIA,  221  A^^H  B  and  of 
LORD  VANE  TEMPEST,  2d,  GGO,  A.  H.  B.,  together 
with  a  number  of  cows  and  heifers. 

We  have  also  for  sale  a  few  choice  Suffolk  pigs, 
from  the  Jackson  importation,  and  a  few  superior 
Berkshire  pigs.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  our  stock 
and  anv  information  concerning  them,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  C.  M.  SAXTON,  140  Fulton  Street,  New 
York,  or  of  the  subscribers,  uAtwa 

B.  &  C.  S.  HAINES, 

Jan— 4t  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 


Grain  Pans,  Horse  Powers, 

THRESHERS,  &c.,  of    the   most   approved   kinds, 
alwavs  on  hand,  at  manufacturer's  prices. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO. 
N.  E.  corner  Seventh  and  Market  Sts. 


A  LARGE  SUPPLY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

STAR    CORW    SHEL.I.EKS5 

Daniel's  Hay,  Straw  &  Fodder  Cutters, 

SAUSAGE    MEAT    CUTTERS,    SAUSAGE 
STUFPERS,  Ac,  Ac. 

Constantly   on  ^^^^^   ^"^  JVotniS  I^  ri'""''' 
nrices  by  PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO. 

prices,  uy         ^^  ^  ^^^  Seventh  and  Market  Sts. 

N.  B.     AH  orders  promptly  filled. 


^x% 


TOICEl 


No.  209  Chestnut  Street, 


PHIL^DELraiA. 


"TbWPERTHVVAIT  S    BUILDING 


i 


f 


^ 


>v_ 


Of  the  Newest  Styles  and  finest  Qualities,  always  on 

hand  or  Made  to  Order  at  the 

LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 


Jan — lyr 


..-^,.^*'iJ. 


irfhrih^A«lk*iA^ 


AA^ 


ii*i*iti*ai*<[^»i*iiA^>*iiti<i>i>i  rhd^^i^fc^Ai<iAi<i^bai^<i^^«^sA. 
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February,  ]¥o.  !E2. 


If^liole  HiTuiiiber^  74. 
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HIFRT  B.  AF^RMEi-t),  Book  k  Job  FnivTEit}  Qzorse  Street  above  Ei^xtexth. 
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HENKY  B.  ASHMEAD,  Book  &  Job  Printer,  Georgf.  Street  above  Elivekth. 
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COxNTENTS— No. 


2. 


The  Origin  and  Diversity  of  Soils, 33 

The  Educated  Farmer So 

Comparative  Value  of  Mexican  Guano, **".'.* .' ' .' .' ' .'  ]',',[  sq 

Cooked  Food  for  Cattle, 37 

The  Comparative  3Icrits  of  Drill  and  Broadcast  Seeding 38 

-  Half  au  Hour  with  JeihroTull," ......39 

Trees  received  irozeu, j^. 

Ediiha  (cut), ^,) 

Cow  Milking  Apparatus  (cut), *.'.*.*..*.! '. . . .... '. . . . .' . . .  41 

Fairs  and  Premiums, .'....'.*.*.....!..!.!  42 

Mealiness  of  Peas  and  Potatoes, 43 

Mind  and  Manual  Labor, , i^ 

How  Salt  Acts  upon  Plants, V.'.V.V.V'.' '.*.'.'.'.' .■*■■■.'.'.'  44 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane , 45 

Packing  Trees  and  Plants, 45 

The  China  Sheep 47 

The  Cultivation  of  Fruit, .'..'...'.*.'.'.*.'..  ...*,".ib. 

New  Hand  Seed  Planter, ...........'.,.  43 

Letter  Addressed  to  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  by  M.  Payeii', 

upon  ihe  Q'lestion  of  Manures, * 49 

Our  Subscription  List, 50 

Horticultural. 

The  Proper  Soil  for  Fru't  Trees, . :  .51 

Hints  on  Grape  Culture, ..ib 

The  New  Chinese  Potato, ....'.*...'.  52 

A  Chapter  on  Strawberry  Culture,. .*.....*..*.  53. 

Old-Fash  ioned  Powers, *....*.*...  54 

Preservation  of  the  Apricot  Tree, .-'.'.'.'.'.'......  55 

Pood  for  the  Peach  Tree, .*. . .  .*.  V. .'.  .ib 

On  the  Culture  of  Sweet-Scenlod  Violets,..  ..*.*!.*'.*  .....i.ib. 

The  Hyaci  nth, '  /jg 

Green  Fl  es ..ib. 

Agric  ilturnl  Chomistry  Association  of  Scotland,.'.  ...I.  *.*..*  57 

Agrcultural  Lf^ctures '55 

Keep  the  Bal  1  Rolling '.'.'.'.'.' .'.V.V.'.*.'.'.*.*.*.'.*  59 

An  Agricultural  Bureau  for  Pen  isylvania, ib. 

Farmer'-s  High  School  nf  Pennsy'vania 60 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Society, 63 

Bjok  Table V.'.'.'.V '.*.ib. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.. .'.*.*.*..*.*.'..  .'*  6k 


HENRY  B.  ASHMEAD, 

BOOR  m  JOB  PRINTER 


George  Street  above  Eleventli, 


i'jHix-A.r>EiL.i>mA.. 


My  Office  haring  recently  been  fitted  up  with  new 
I  am  now  fully  prepared  to  execute  every  variety  of 

'^i00li  aiA  lob  frinling, 

WITH  NEATNESS  AND  DESPATCH, 

And  In  a  style  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  Printing 
Office  in  the  country. 

53-  LAWYERS,  CLERGYMEN,  MERCHANTS,  PRINCI- 
PALS  OF  Schools  and  Skmi.xaries,  living  at  a  distance,  who 
require  any  description  of  Printing,  will,  by  sending  their  copy 
and  directions,  have  the  same  caxe  and  attention  paid  them  as 
K  ffenoxukMy  r>i-e$;eBt. 


TIE  FARM  JOOHMAL 

AND  PROGRESSIVE  PARMER, 

COMMENCES  ITS  SEVENTH  VOLUME,  JAN.  1857, 

"With  a  better  standing  and  brighter  prospects  than  it  ever  had 
before.  Our  arrangements  for  Vol.  7  are  of  the  most  complete 
character,  and  will  insure  to  our  readers  a  series  of  the  most 
useful  and  interesting  articles  on  agricultural  subjects.  Also, 
the  usual  amount  of  engravings  of  improved  implements  and 
stock. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Terms  are  tki  same  as  hereto/ore. 

Single  copy,  -        -        -        .  $1.00  per  annum. 

Five  copies,  -        -        -        -  4  00    "         " 

Ten        "  ....  7.50    "         " 

Twenty "  .        -        -        .  14.00    "         " 

All  subscriptions  must  begin  with  the  first  or  seventh  num- 
ber of  the  volume  which  commences  with  the  year;  and  in 
every  case  the  Journal  will  be  stopped  at  the  expiration  of  th» 
time  paid  for,  unless  the  subscription  is  previously  renewed. 

SAMUEL  EMLEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
N.  E.  cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 

To  whom  all  communications,  whether  editorial  or  business^ 
should  be  addres.sed. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS.— The  Subscribers  offer  for 
sale  40,000  barrels  of  their  NE1V  &,  IMPROVED 
POrDRfciTTJB,  manufactured  from  the  night-soil  of  New 
York  city,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  article  (greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  two  years)  has  been  in  the  market  for 
eighteen  years,  and  still  defies  competition,  as  a  manure  for 
Corn  and  G><rden  Vegetables,  being  cheaper,  more  powerful 
than  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  disagreeabU 
odor.  Two  barrels  ($3  worth)  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in 
the  hill,  will  save  two-thirds  in  labor,  will  cause  it  come  up 
quicker,  to  grow  faster,  ripen  earlier,  and  will  bring  a  larger 
crop  on  poor  ground  than  any  other  fertilizer,  and  is  also  a  pre- 
ventative of  the  cut  worm  ;  also  it  does  not  injure  the  seed  to  be 
put  in  contact  with  it. 

The  L^  M.  Co.  point  to  their  long-standing  reputation,  and  the 
large  capital  ($100,000)  invested  in  their  business,  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be  of  such  quality 
as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 
Price,  delivered  in  the  city  free  of  charge  and  other  expenfie^ 

Onabarrel, $2  00 

Two  bwrels, 3  50 

Five  barrels, -SOO 

Six  barrels. -9  50 

And  at  the  rate  of  $1  60  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over  six 
barrels. 

23^  A  pamphlet,  containing  every  information,  will  be  sent 
(fkee)  to  auy  one  applying  for  ihe  t-ame.    Our  address  isr- 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Feb — It  Offick,  60  Corti.anot  St.,  New  York. 

GUANO.— .1.  II.  INGRAM  &  CO.'S  Prepared  No.  1  PERU- 
VIA  IV  GUA.^O  and  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime  com- 
bined, for  sale  at  No.  474  North  Tenth  above  Brown  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

We  are  ritising  good  wheat  on  oat  stubble  without  any  other 
irmuuic.  One  barrel  at  $'>  is  as  good  as  $20  worth  of  unpre- 
pared Guano,  becau.se  we  apply  it  directly  to  the  seed.  Secured 
by  letters  patent.  Feb It 


1  MPROVED  FARM  WAGON. -Farmers  will  take  notice  that 
1  thePATEKTDUMPINGorTIPPIKGPARM 
"WAGON,  alluded  to  in  the  January  No.  of  th  ■  "Farm  Jour- 
nal," under  tiie  head  of  Farmers'  Note  Book,  is  manufactured 
and  for  sale  by  the  Patentee,  THOMAS  CASTOR,  Frankford, 
Pa.  A  No,  Rights  for  States,  Counties,  ToM'nships,  or  for  a  spe- 
cified number  of  Wagons,  may  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms.  In  consequence  of  the  increaj-ed  demand  for  these  de- 
sirable Farm  Wagon,  the  manufacturer  has  recently  rebuilt 
his  establishment  on  an  enlarged  plan,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  fill  all  orders  with  promptness  and  despatch.  Prices  range 
from  $100  to  $130,  according  to  size.  Feb— 3t 


FORSALB.— A  thorough-bred  SHORT  HORN  BULL^ 
three  years  old,  of  high   Pedigree.     Color,   Red   Roan. 
Apply  to  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent, 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  ORIGIN  AND  DIVERSITY  OF  SOILS. 

EY    IIARLAND    COULTAS. 

In  our  last   paper  wc  stated   that   the   mineral 
masses  or  rocks   wliich   compose  the  crust  of  the 
caTth,  although  deposited  horizontally,  have,  owing 
to  earthquakes  which  have  repeatedly  taken  place, 
and  at  vast  intervals  of  time,  been  all  more  or  less 
disturbed  and  thrown  into  an  inclined  and  some- 
times vertical  position,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
those  inequalities  which  the  earth's  surface   every- 
where exhibits,  of  the  abrupt  precipice,  the  dark 
and  fearful  ravine,  or  the  more  graceful  undulations 
of  the  landscape  as   seen  in  hills  and  valleys.     We 
also   remarked  that  these  rocks  are  covered  by  ac- 
cumuhitions,  more  or  less  deep,  of  loose  materials,  | 
forming  the  fruit  bearing  soil. 

That  tlie  rocks  whose  surfaces  are  now  covered 
with  deposits  of  loose  and  scattered  material,  were 
once  naked  and  without  such  covering,  and  that 
soils  have  been  produced  slowly  in  consequence  of 
the  natural  degradation  or  wearing  away  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  will  we  think  be  evident  from  the 
following  scientific  facts: 

The  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which 
effects  the  decomposition  of  rocks  not  only  when 
disturbed  by  storms,  but  whilst  in  a  condition  of 
comparative  repose.  The  atmosphere  acts  on  the 
rocks  in  two  ways,  mechanically  and  chemically. 

The  atmosphere  acts  on  the  rocks  mechanically, 
when  water  is  precipitated  from   it  in  the  form  of 
rain.     All  who  have  witnessed  a  heavy  shower  in 
a  chalk  or  limestone  district  know  that  rain  beating 
on  the  surface  of  rocks  is  a  powerful  agent  in  effect- 
ing their  de.-truction.     If  the  rain  is  accompanied  by 
wind  it  receives  an  impulse  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
destructive  power,  and  the  rocks  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence are,  geologically  speaking,  weathered  ;  their 
sharp  points   or  angles   are  rounded   off,  arid   such 
portions  of  them  as  arc  soft  and  yielding  are  exca- 
vated or  hollowed  out  into  caverns  and  arches. 
The  water  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  fol- 
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lowing  its  well  known  tendency  to  gain  a  common 
level,  collects  into  streams  and  rivulets,  which  run- 
ning down  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains, 
carry  with  them  the  product  of  their  operations  in 
the  form  of  large  quantities  of  disintegrated  material, 
which  thev  deliver  with  their  contents  to  the  main 
river  into  which  they  discharge  their  waters.     The 
turbid  and  swollen  appearance  of  rivers  after  long- 
continued  rains,  is  a  sight  with  which  all  are  famil- 
iar.    In  this  manner  a  river  becomes  the  vehicle  of 
matter  which  prior  to  the  storm  constituted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hills  and  mountains  through  which  it 
flowed,  and  which  it  delivers,  together  with  any 
animals  and  plants  which  may  have  fallen  into  its 
stream,  to   the  sea   or   lake  into  which  it  finally 

flows. 

But  all  the  water  that  falls  on  the  land  does  not 
immediately  flow  over  its  surface.     Some  of  it  pen- 
etrates the  masses  of  rock  that  are  at  all  porous  and 
filters  through  their  fissures.     In  winter  its  temper- 
ature is  lowered,  congelation  or  expansion  follows 
bv  which  the  cohesion  of  the  rock  is  destroyed,  and 
additional   fissures   are   produced.     Whilst    in   the 
frozen  state  the  ice  acts  as  a  cement,  connecting  the 
dissevered  fragments  with  each  other,  but  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  milder  and  a  thaw  commences, 
the  fragments  separate,  and  the  slightest  force,  cur- 
rent of  water,  a  gentle  wind  or  even  their  own  weight 
suftice  to  ensure  their  fall.   In  this  manner,  slopes  of 
disintegrated  material  in  the  course  of  ages  collect 
at  the  foot  of  clifl's  and  cover  the  sides  of  hills  and 
mountains  where  the  surface  of  the  rocks  are  expo- 
sed.    These  dissevered  fragments  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  small  gravel  to  blocks  of  many  tons  in  weight, 
their   angular   character  and    mineral  composition 
proving  them  to  have  fallen  from  the  neighboring 
cliffs.     All  who  behold  the  hill  or  mountain  side 
strewed  with  immense  blocks  of  material  transported 
from  distant  summits,  and  the  dells  and  valleys  filled 
with  the  fragments  and  pebbles  of  the  neighboring 
rocks,  must  necessarily  see  in  these  phenomena  a 
regular  system  of  decay  and  disintegration. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  OEIGIN  AND  DIVEKSITY  OF  SOILS. 

BY    HARLAND    C0ULTA8. 

In  our  last   paper  we  stated   that   the   mineral 
masses  or  rocks  which   compose  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  although  deposited  horizontally,  have,  owing 
to  earthquakes  which  have  repeatedly  taken  place, 
and  at  vast  intervals  of  time,  been  all  more  or  less 
disturbed  and  thrown  into  an  inclined  and  some- 
times vertical  position,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
those  inequalities  which  the  earth's  surface  every- 
where exhibits,  of  the  abrupt  precipice,  the  dark 
and  fearful  ravine,  or  the  more  graceful  undulations 
of  the  landscape  as  seen  in  hills  and  valleys.     We 
also   remarked  that  tliese  rocks  are  covered  by  ac- 
cumulations, more  or  less  deep,  of  loose  materials, 
forming  the  fruit  bearing  soil. 

That  the  rocks  whose  surfaces  are  now  covered 
with  deposits  of  loose  and  scattered  material,  were 
once  naked  and  without  such  covering,  and  that 
soils  have  been  produced  slowly  in  consequence  of 
the  natural  degradation  or  wearing  away  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  will  we  think  be  evident  from  the 
following  scientific  facts : 

The  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which 
effects  the  decomposition  of  rocks  not  only  when 
disturbed  by  storms,  but  whilst  in  a  condition  of 
comparative  repose.  The  atmosphere  acts  on  the 
rocks  in  two  ways,  mechanically  and  chemically. 

The  atmosphere  acts  on  the  rocks  mechanically, 
when  water  is  precipitated  from  it  in  the  form  of 
rain.     All  who  have  witnessed  a  heavy  shower  in 
a  chalk  or  limestone  district  know  that  rain  beating 
on  the  surftice  of  rocks  is  a  powerful  agent  in  eflTect- 
ing  their  destruction.     If  the  rain  is  accompanied  by 
wind  it  receives  an  impulse  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
destructive  power,  and  the  rocks  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence are,  geologically  speaking,  weathered ;  their 
sharp  points  or  angles  are  rounded  oflT,  arid  such 
portions  of  them  as  are  soft  and  yielding  are  exca- 
vated or  hollowed  out  into  caverns  and  arches. 
The  water  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  fol- 
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lowing  its  well  known  tendency  to  gain  a  commOB 
level,  collects  into  streams  and  rivulets,  which  run- 
ning down  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains, 
carry  with  them  the  product  of  their  operations  in 
the  form  of  large  quantities  of  disintegrated  material, 
which  they  deliver  with  their  contents  to  the  main 
river  into  which  they  discharge  their  waters.     The 
turbid  and  swollen  appearance  of  rivers  after  long- 
continued  rains,  is  a  sight  with  which  all  are  famil- 
iar.    In  this  manner  a  river  becomes  the  vehicle  of 
matter  which  prior  to  the  storm  constituted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hills  and  mountains  through  which  it 
flowed,  and  which  it  delivers,  together  with  any* 
animals  and  plants  which  may  have  fallen  into  its 
stream,   to   the  sea   or  lake  into  which  it  finally 

flows.  • 

But  all  the  water  that  falls  on  the  land  does  not 
immediately  flow  over  its  surface.     Some  of  it  pen- 
etrates the  masses  of  rock  that  are  at  all  porous  and 
filters  through  their  fissures.     In  winter  its  temper- 
ature is  lowered,  congelation  or  expansion  follows 
by  which  the  cohesion  of  the  rock  is  destroyed,  and 
additional   fissures   are   produced.     Whilst    in  the 
frozen  state  the  ice  acts  as  a  cement,  connecting  the 
dissevered  fragments  with  each  other,  but  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  milder  and  a  thaw  commences, 
the  fragments  separate,  and  the  slightest  force,  cur- 
rent of  water,  a  gentle  wind  or  even  their  own  weight 
suffice  to  ensure  their  fall.    In  this  manner,  slopes  of 
disintegrated  material  in  the  course  of  ages  collect 
at  the  foot  of  cliff's  and  cover  the  sides  of  hills  and 
mountains  where  the  surface  of  the  rocks  are  expo- 
sed.    These  dissevered  fragments  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  small  gravel  to  blocks  of  many  tons  in  weight, 
their   angular   character  and   mineral  composition 
proving  them  to  have  fallen  from  the  neighboring 
cliff's.     All  who  behold  the  hill  or  mountain  side 
strewed  with  immense  blocks  of  material  transported 
from  distant  summits,  and  the  dells  and  valleys  filled 
with  the  fragments  and  pebbles  of  the  neighboring 
rocks,  must  necessarily  see  in  these  phenomena  a 
regular  system  of  decay  and  disintegration. 
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The  vertical  or  exposed  surface  of  rock  produced 
when  strata  crop  out,  is  called  by  Geologists  an 
escarpment^  and  the  slope  of  disintegrated  material 
which  forms  at  its  base  a  talus^  and  the  degree  of 
vertical  section,  together  with  the  amount  of  talus 
accumulated  enables  us  to  Ibrm,  in  an  approxi- 
mate degree,  a  somewhat  correct  estimate  of  the 
relative  ages  of  the  several  sections.  Without 
quitting  the  same  mountains  or  hills  a  number  of 
natural  sections  may  be  found  where  this  course  of 
degradation  and  accumulation  is  still  going  on,  and. 
where  the  process  is  more  or  less  complete.  By 
visiting  these  different  sections  and  comparing  them 
with  one  another,  we  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
whole  process.  We  see  by  the  differences  in  the 
amount  of  vertical  section  yet  exposed  what  has 
been  done  and  what  remains  to  be  done,  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  talus  of  fragments  has  slowly 
accumulated  at  the  basis  of  the  cliff,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
section,  which  will  then  disappear  altogether,  vege- 
tation will  then  develop  itself  and  instead  of  a  cliff 
there  will  be  a  hill-side  occupied  by  woods,  by  pas- 
ture or  by  tillage.  Traces  of  these  operations  may 
be  observed  almost  everywhere,  especially  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  resistless  is  the  proof  afforded 
by  them,  that  many  ages  must  have  elapsed  before 
such  a  state  of  things  could  have  been  produced, 
and  that  the  land  and  sea  must  have  been  separa- 
ted from  pach  other  at  an  era  far  more  remote  from 
the  present  time  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

When  masses  of  rock  are  thus  loosened  from  their 
original  beds  they  become  new  and  powerful  agents 
of  destruction.     They  roll  down  the   sides  of  the 
precipices,  wearing  themselves  and  the  surfaces  over 
which  they  pass,  and  the  detritus  thus  borne  out 
to  sea  by  the  rivers,  forms  bars  and  islands  at  their 
mouth  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  mighty  artillery 
with  which  the  ocean  assails  the  land.     The  detri- 
tus or  fragmentary  rock  impelled  against  the  coast 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  adds  new  vigor  to 
every  onset  of  the  sea  on  the  rocks  which  line  the 
shore,  which  presenting  a  barrier  to  their  further 
progress  drive  them  back  foaming  with  fury ;  again 
the   sea   collects  her  strength   and  returns   to  the 
charge.     Where  the  rock  is  soft  the  progress  of  the 
angry   and  contentious    element  is  proportionably 
rapid,  but  if  it  be  hard  and  compact,  the  combat 
between  the  sea  and  land  may  be  kept  up  for  thou- 
sands of  years.     Piece  after  piece  is,  however,  bro- 
ken and  detached,  and  effectually  pulverized  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  invading  waters,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  goes  on  slowly  but  surely,  till  finally 
the  whole  of  the  rocky  barrier  is  swept  away,  and 
the  bold  waves  roll  triumphantly  over  the  prostrate 
enemy. 


But  the  atmosphere  acts  on  the  rocks  chemically 
as  well  as  mechanically,  and  this  influence  which  is 
secret  and  unobserved,  but,  nevertheless,  most  pow- 
erful because  continuous,  produces  in  the  course  of 
ages  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  change.  The 
occasional  paroxysms  of  nature  in  the  volcano  and 
earthquake,  or  when  the  air  is  agitated  by  storms, 
and  the  rain  descends  in  torrents  are  less  destruc- 
tive, than  the  silent,  imperceptible  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  operating  continuously  through  vast 
periods  of  time. 

Oxide  of  iron,  clay,  and  lime  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  most  arenaceous  or  silicious  roc*ks,  acting 
the  part  of  a  cement  and  binding  the  particles  of 
the  rock  to  each  other.  The  lime  and  the  oxide  of  iron 
in  such  rocks  have  a  tendency  to  unite,  the  first 
with  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  rain  water  w^hich  falls 
upon  them,  and  the  last  with  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere. These  matters  being  thus  detached,  the 
cement  is  in  a  measure  removed,  and  the  rock 
falls  to  pieces,  or  is  broken  down  by  the  wind  and 
rain,  frost,  and  other  mechanical  agents.  In  this 
manner  the  equilibrium  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks  is  destroyed 
by  the  chemical  influences  of  the  atmosphere 
even  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose, 
and  the  hardest  aggregates  of  our  globe  are  thus 
ultimately  reduced  to  powder  and  rendered  fit  for 

soils. 

These  chemical  influences  affect  not  only  the 
works  of  nature  but  those  of  man.  We  may  retard 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  decay  but  we  cannot 
suspend  them.  The  most  enduring  monuments  of 
the  genius  of  man,  his  palaces  and  pyramids,  or  the 
lofty  column  which  tells  of  the  struggles  of  the  past 
to  future  generations,  may  for  ages  defy  the  stroke 
of  the  lightning,  and  the  storms  of  the  atmospherct 
but  they  shall  be  conquered  by  its  quiet  and  imper- 
ceptible influences,  by  its  gently  descending  dews 
and  the  disintegrating  power  of  its  oxygen  as  time 
rolls  on.  Their  beauty  and  strength  shall  disappear, 
and  other  generations  shall  look  on  their  ruins,  and 
the  humble  moss  and  lowly  lichen  shall  feed  on  their 
broken  and  dissevered  fragments. 

Causes  thus  appear  to  be  in  operation  sufiici- 
ently  powerful  to  have  covered  the  globe  with 
those  loose  and  scattered  materials  w^hich  constitute 
the  substratum  of  our  soils,  and  form,  in  fact,  the 
nidus  on  which  vegetation  develops  itself.  Geolo- 
gists, after  carefully  comparing  the  rocks  of  differ- 
ent countries  with  one  another,  and  the  soils  of 
various  districts  with  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  soils,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  formed  by  the  crumbling  or 
decay  of  solid  rock,  and  that  the  accumulation  of 
the  masses  of  loose  material  constituting  the  soil  ii 
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the  result  of  the  slow  degradation  or  wearing  away 
of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Soils  which  have  been  derived  from  the  crumbling 
of  the  subjacent  rocks,  partake  necessarily  of  the 
chemical  composition  and  character  of  the  rock  on 
which  they  rest ;  if  the  rock  be  a  sandstone,  the 
Boil  is  sandy,  if  it  be  a  limestone  the  soil  is  calcar- 
eous, if  a  clay-slate,  it  is  more  or  less  stiff  and  ar- 
gillaceous, and  if  the  rock  consists  of  any  peculiar 
mixture  of  these  three  substances,  a  similar  mixture 
is  observed  in  the  soil.  In  this  case  if  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  prevailing  rock  of  the  district,  we 
are  enabled  to  predict  the  general  character  and 
capabilities  of  the  soil  on  which  it  rests. 

In  other  instances  the  soil  rests  on  a  covering  of 
drift  materials  and  has  no  relation  whatever  in  min- 
eralogical  or  chemical  character  to  the  subjacent 
rocks.  Nearly  all  the  coal  fields  are  in  this  case. — 
This  drift  material  consists  of  matter  washed  down 
fjl^m  pre-existing  rocks  and  transported  by  waters, 
winds,  and  such  geological  agents  as  we  have 
already  noticed.  Most  of  the  heaps  of  this  trans- 
ported matter  is  in  too  finely  a  divided  state  to  per- 
mit us  to  say  from  whence  it  has  been  derived,  but 
fragments  of  greater  or  less  size  are  always 'to  be 
found  even  among  the  clays  and  sands  which  are 
sufficient  to  point  out  to  the  skilful  Geologist  the 
ction  from  which  the  whole  has  been  brought, 
nd  often  the  very  rocks  from  which  the  entire  ac- 
cumulation has  been  separated. 

When  the  substratum  of  the  soil  has  thus  been 
formed,  vegetation  slowly  develops  on  its  surface. — 
The  first  vegetable  denizens  are  usually  Cryptoga- 
mous  plants,  such  as  crustaceous  lichens  ;  these  are 
succeeded  by  the  foliaceous  species  and  by  such  plants 
ak  are  of  very  humble  growth  and  exceedingly  sim- 
ple structure,  such  as  mosses.  Saxifrages  and  Aren- 
arias.  The  oxalic  acid  contained  in  the  lichens, 
together  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  slowly 
disintegrates  the  rocky  surface,  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  these  lowly  protophytes,  by  decaying  on 
the  rock,  finally  create  a  humus,  which  gives  birth 
to  a  more  highly  organised  vegetation.  A  grassy 
mantle  now  clothes  the  surface,  and  humble  herba- 
ceous plants  which  die  annually,  are  succeeded  by 
ligneous  plants,  such  as  shrubs  and  forest  trees, 
which  endure  for  centuries,  and  shed  the  foliage  with 
which  they  are  annually  adorned  on  earth.  In  this 
manner  a  rich  vegetable  mould  is  formed.  The  set- 
tler comes  and  fells  the  forest ;  the  log-cabin  rises, 
and  soon  the  industry  of  man  changes  the  face  of 
nature;  flourishing  towns  and  cities  cover  the 
country,  and  the  earth  yields  to  his  skilful  agri- 
culture from  her  fruitful  bosom,  those  riches  which 
have  been  deposited  there,  by  her  natural  agents, 
through  the  lapse  of  ages. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  EDUCATED  FAKMEB. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  its  kindred 
branches,  holding  the  first  rank  of  industry  as  they 
do,  although  laborious  and  despised  by  many,  pre- 
sent pleasures  to  the  true  student  of  Nature,  of 
which  the  superficial  observer  is  ignorant.  The 
mere  toil  without  a  knowledge  of  the  true  and  cor- 
rect principles  applicable  to  good  farming,  is  cer- 
tainly unsatisfactory  enough ;  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body  of  the  farmer  should  be  occupied  with  his 
pursuit ;  his  occupation  deserves  and  demands  study 
as  well  as  medicine,  law,  or  divinity,  and  he  is 
found  to  be  successful  in  proportion  to  the  stock  of 
actual  knowledge  he  has  acquired.  Chemistry, 
geology,  and  botany  have  much  to  do  with  his  busi- 
ness, and  our  daily  experience  must  be  convincing 
to  all  reflecting  minds  that  these  branches  are  in- 
dispensable with  a  true  and  correct  system  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  true  that  thousands  stir  the  soil 
without  having  the  remotest  idea  of  any  of  these 
branches,  and  some  raise  good  crops  by  mere 
chance  and  favorable  circumstances,  copying  in 
many  cases  their  more  enterprising  neighbors  with- 
out having  candor  enough  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
not  unfrequently  we  can  meet  a  farmer  who  in  his 
humble  way  by  accident  does  a  thing  scientifically 
without  being  aware  of  the  fact. 

Among  this  class  of  farmers,  we  find  the  men 
who  believe  in  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into 
cheat,  and  timothy  into  other  grasses,  and  in  such 
like  absurdities.  With  the  studious  farmer,  these 
things  are  ditterent;  he  is  ready  to  prove  by  correct 
reasoning,  that  all  plants  are  produced  from  seeds, 
roots,  and  slips  ''  after  their  kind  ;"  he  studies  from 
Nature,  compares  his  experience  with  the  labor  of 
those  who  devoted  their  whole  lifetime  to  study 
subjects  correctly,  and  is  always  ready  to  yield 
when  he  is  found  wrong ;  he  looks  at  things  in  Na- 
ture's own  way,  and  imitates  them  as  near  as  it  is 
in  his  power ;  he  finds  pleasure  in  all  things  con- 
nected Avith  the  farm — to  him  the  well-fed,  shel- 
tered, clean,  gentle,  ruminating  cow  presents  an 
emblem  of  peace  and  contentment — the  well-trained 
beast  of  burden  is  an  emblem  of  obedience — the 
fine  poultry  gladdens  his  heart  by  their  graceful 
movements,  while  the  wide-spread  and  thriving 
fields  of  grass  and  grain  fill  him  with  profound  joy 
and  pleasant  feelings ;  nature  is  to  him  a  powerful 
stream  by  which  he  overcomes  all  provocations  that 
encounter  him,  and  he  escapes  in  peace.  K. 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  says,  "  large  farms  half  tilled, 
have  been  the  curse  of  the  west."  The  same  remark 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  other  sections  of  the 
country. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  MEXICAN  GTIANO. 


Messrs.  Editors  :— The  subject  of  fertilizers  is  one 
which  has  recently  claimed  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  attention  of  the  farming  community,  and 
as  all  will  agree,  very  properly.     There  is  no  other 
Bubject  connected  with  terming,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  which  is  more  important,  or  so  generally 
wanting.    Comparatively  few  farmers  are  sufficiently 
advanced  in  scientific  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
make,  or  even  perfectly  understand,  the  analyses  of 
manures  given  by  chemists.     Consequently,  the  vast 
majority  are  prepared  to  adopt  or  reject  them,  not 
upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  merits  or  de- 
merits, but  upon  opinions  based  perhaps  upon  hear- 
say evidence,  or  upon  impressions  gained  from  read- 
ing the  inflated  pamphlets  which  are  so  profusely 
circulated  by  parties  interested  in  the  sale  of  the 
various  phosphates,  guanos,  &c.     For  the  reasons 
thus  biiefly  given,  as  well  as  for  many  others  which 
might  readily  be  adduced,  it  appears  to  me  that 
everything  bearing  upon  this  subject  should  possess 
a  deep  interest  for  every  farmer. 

So  many  frauds  have  been,  and  are  now  being 
perpetrated  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  throw  too  many  safeguards  around 
the  consumer.     Our  agricultural  periodicals  have  to 
some  extent  taken  hold  of  the  subject,  but  not  with 
the  vigor  and  energy  which  characterize  the  tone  of 
the  English  periodicals.     For  some  years  past,  the 
English  farmers  have  been  victimized  in  this  same 
direction,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  protective  as- 
sociations have  been  formed,  and  accurate  analyses 
made  of  every  manure  offered  for  sale.     These  ana- 
lyses are  made  the  property  of  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  the  result  is,  they  are  enabled  to  de- 
termine the  relative  value  of  each,  and  make  their  pur- 
chases accordingly.    Unless  some  of  our  manufactur- 
ers of  superphosphates  become  ipore  honest,  such 
associations  must  become  an  absolute  necessity  with 
us ;  analyses  will  have  to  be  made  by  competent  men, 
and  the  worthlessness  or  value  of  each  kind  offered, 
will  be  thoroughly  understood.     With   a  view   to 
helping  the  matter  a  little,  allow  me  to  present  to 
your  readers  a  few  extracts  in  relation  to  an  article 
the  merits  of  which  as  a  fertilizer  have  beea  highly 
extolled,  as  well  by  some  of  our  most  distinguithed 
chemists,  as  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sale 
of  it.     Mr.  Nesbit,  who  is  the  author  of  the  extracts 
given,  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  distin-^ 
guished  English  agricultural  chemists,  and   is  the 
Principal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Chemical  College 
at   Kennington,  near   London.     His   opinion    upon 
other  highly  scientific  points  has  been  found  worthy 
of  confidence,  and  although  he  differs  widely  from 


some  of  our  own  chemists  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
Mexican  guano,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  and 
value  tQ  your  readers  to  know  what  the  views  of 
distinguished  men  on  both  sides  of  the  water  are 
in  relation  to  an  article  which  has  already  so  largely 
been  used  by  them.  The  Boston  Cultivator,  in  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Nesbit's  investigations,  says  : 

"  It°is  probable,  however,  that  Mexican  guano  has 
some  value  as   a  manure ;  and  to  show  what  this 
value  is,  we  refer  to  a  comparative  estimate  made 
by  Prof.  Nesbit,  the  Principal  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Chemical  College,  Kennington,  near   London. 
In  a  lecture  lately  delivered  by  this  gentleman,  he 
stated,  as  the  result  of  careful  investigations  which 
he  had  made,  that  Peruvian  guano  might  be  put 
down  at  £13  12^.  ($G8)pertcn;  Bolivian  guano,  £7 
195.  ($39.75)  per  ton  ;  a  good  sample  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  £6  18^.  ($34.50)  per  ton  ;  '  a  sub- 
stance lately  introduced  into  commerce,  called  Mezi- 
can  guano;  £2  9s.  ($12.25)  per  ton.  ^        ^||^ 

"  The  value  here  put  on  Peruvian  guano  is  somi^  ^ 
what  more  than  the  market  price  of  the  article  in 
this  country,  but  the  comparative  value  of  the  arti- 
cles named  is  not  affected  by  this  estimate.     It  will 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  Mexican  guano  is  less  than 
one-fifth  that  of  Peruvian.    And  yet  this  value  of  the 
Mexican  is  said  by  Prof.  N.  to  be  '  practically  les- 
sened by  the  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lj)fii^. 
contained  in  the  sample.'     It  has  therefore  been  sold 
in  this  country  for  more  than  thrice  its  real  worth, 
and  in  England  at  a  still  higher  rate— £8  to  £9  ($40 

to  $45)  per  ton. 

"  Prof.  Nesbit  gives  the  following  table  as  com- 
prising the  nearest  approximate  value  of  the  several 
manuring  matters  in  the  articles  above  mentioned  : 

Multipliers  of  Value. 

Nitrogen £70  (iUSTO)  per  ton. 

Ammonia ^    (•^^) 

Phosphate  of  lime 8      (^0) 

Phosphate  of  lime  made  soluble 24   (120)       " 

Organic  matter 1       {^) 

Alkaline  salts 1        (5) 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 1       (5) 

Silica No  value. 

Carbonate  of  lime No  value. 
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"  The  following  rule  is  adopted  by  Prof.  N.  in  cal- 
culating the  value  of  manures  : 

"  '  Consider  the  analysis  to  represent  the  compo- 
nents of  one  hundred  tons.  Multiply  the  respective 
amounts  of  each  ingredient  by  its  price  per  ton  in 
the  preceding  table,  add  up  the  several  products, 
and  the  sum  will  represent  the  value  of  one  hundred 
tons.  Divide  this  amount  by  one  hundred,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  price  per  ton.  The  decimals  in 
the  analysis  below  0.5  may  be  disregarded,  and 
those  above  that  amount  reckoned  as  an  additional 
unit.' "  *"• 


* 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
COOKED  FOOD  FOB   CATTLE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— It  is  surprising  how  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  farmers  to  the  relative  value 
of  cooked  and  raw  food  for'  their  stock.  There  is 
scarcely  any  subject  of  greater  importance  to  them, 
and  yet  scarcely  one  which  has  attracted  so  little  of 

their  attention. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  the  quality  of  almost 
every  kind  of  vegetable  food  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  first  subjecting  it  to  the  process   of  boiling  or 
steaming.     Boiling   removes   the   indigestibility   of 
many  vegetables.     The  minute  particles  of  which 
they  are  composed   are   separated  by  the  process. 
This  separation  naturally  causes  the  presentation  of 
a  larger  amount  of  surface   to   the   action  of  the 
juices  of  the  stomach,  which  can  tend  only  to  the 
benefit  of  the  animal. 

It  is  said,  and  almost  every  day's  experience  sus- 
tains it,  that  cooked  food  gains  largely  in  point  of 
nutrition.     Unless  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be 
poor  economy  to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
cooking   food  for   stock,  and   even   human  beings 
might  advantageously  dispense  with  this  trouble- 
eome  and  expensive  part  of  household  economy.   We 
all  know  that  many  articles  which  are  unpalatable, 
and  decidedly  innutritions,  when  subjected  to  the 
'  >tion  of  boiling  water,  become  not  only  palatable 
but  nutritive  in  the  highest  degree.     Raw  potatoes 
furnish  but  a  sorry  article  of  diet,  but  who  is  not 
prepared  to  endorse  the  good  qualities  of  well  boiled 
or  roasted  ones.     Many  other  vegetables  might  be 
instanced  whose  value  for  human  food  is  immensely 
improved  by  the  process  of  cooking.     Why  should 
not   this  improvement  be   applied  as  well   to   the 

animal? 

In  many  instances  the  inattention  to  this  subject, 
has  resulted  not  from  a  want  of  disposition  to  im- 
prove upon  old  plans,  but  from  a  want  of  knowledge 
that  such  great  results  were  of  such  easy  attainment. 
There  are  many  fiirmers  who  would  at  once  adopt  the 
system  of  giving  their  stock  cooked  food,  were  they 
but  aware  of  the  fact,  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
greatly  economize  it;  while  others  who  are  aware  of 
its  advantages  do  not  pursue  it,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  the  necessary  apparatus.    For  the 
first  of  the  difficulties  there  is  no  other  remedy  than 
for  the  unenlightened  man  to  seek  the  necessary 
information.     He  will  find  it  in  any  well  conducted 
agricultural  periodical.     For  the  second,  I  presume 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  for  several 
years  I  have  used  one  of  Mott's  patent  boilers,  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  such  as 
are  in  search  of  a  really  good  article— an  article  in 
fact,  which  no  farmer  should  be  without,  even  if  he 
does  not  cook  the  food  for  his  stock. 
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A  word  more  and  I  have  done.     When  men  grow 
old,  and  their  teeth  decay,  soft  food  is  absolutely 
essential  to  them.     Not  having  the  means  for  masti- 
cating hard  substances  they  are  compelled  to  assist 
nature.     How  is  this  generally  done  ?     Generally  by 
the  use  of  food  which  has  previously  been  softened 
by  boiling  or  some  other  process  of  cooking.     Now, 
Messrs.  Editors,  animals  grow  old,  and  their  teeth 
decay.     Is  it  any  less  necessary  to  their  comfort  and 
improvement  that  their  food  should  be  so  jjrepared 
as  to  correct  this  difficulty  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  human  being  ?     Perfect  mastication  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  of  perfect  digestion,  and  perfect 
digestion  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  desirable 
objects  which  can  be  sought  or  attained  by  the  stock 

farmer. 

A  writer  upon   this  subject  says:     "It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  case  of  colts  there  is  frequently 
difficulty  of  dentition,  causing  feverishness,  loss  of 
appetite  and  diarrhoea.     When  such  is  the  case  and 
the  gums  of  the  animal  become  either  inflamed  or 
ulcerated,  mastication  is  seriously  and  often  ruin- 
ously interfered  with;   digestion  is   of  course  but 
imperfectly  performed,  and  the  diseases  above  named 
are  the  result.     Boiled  food  would  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty to  a  very  great  extent.     The  same  reasoning 
will  apply  with  equal  cogency  to  animals  of  all  ages, 
but  especially  to  those  considerably  advanced,  whose 
teeth  have  suffered  from  natural  decay  or  accidental 
causes.     For  if  the  food  of  which  an  animal  par- 
takes  is   thoroughly   digested   it  is   more    readily 
assimilated,   and   consequently   much   more   effica- 
cious in  promoting  its  health  and  vigor." 

With  these  tacts  before  us,  it  is  submitted  whether 
it  is  not  true  economy  to  give  our  stock  boiled  food. 
I  have  tried  it,  and  like  it  so  well  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue  it.  ^-  ^'  ^' 


The  temperament  of  animals  is  always  shown  by 
their  color.  An  animal  of  different  colors  always 
possesses  superiority  of  temperament. 


The  best  plan  to  make  cattle  vicious  and  jumping, 
is  to  have  very  fine  feed  just  the  other  side  of  a  very 
poor  fence. 

If  you  would  fatten  your  cattle  profitably  and 
well,  give  them  plenty  of  good  wholesome  air,  plenty 
of  rest,  a  nice  clean  resting  place,  do  not  disturb  the 
naturally  quiet  state  of  their  minds,  and  finally,  give 
them  plenty  of  good  nutritious  food,  properly  pre- 
pared. If  you  feed  grain,  let  it  be  crushed  and 
cooked;  if  hay  or  fodder,  let  it  be  cut.  , 


^  •  •  •  » 


Keep  the  legs  of  your  horses  clean— dirt  is  pro- 
ductive of  disease. 


'C-'V'*^- 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 

THE  COMPAEATIVE  MERITS  OF  DRILL  AND 
BROADCAST  SEEDING. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  a  former  number  of  the 
Journal  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  substance  of 
an  article  on  "  Drills  and  Drill  Seeding."  That  cir- 
cumstance, connected  with  the  fact  that  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  Drill  and  Broadcast  Sowing,  was 
announced  as  the  subject  of  discussion  for  the  De- 
cember meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society,  led  me  to  make  some  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  Drill  Seeding,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  reading,  I  met  with  the  annexed  extract,  which, 
to  my  mind,  contains  much  that  is  valuable  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  at  any  rate.  If  you  think  your 
readers  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject,  to  give 
these  extracts  a  perusal,  you  will  oblige  a  subscriber 
by  giving  them  an  insertion. 

"  On  a  first  consideration  it  certainly  appears  that 
the  ultimate  position  of  plants  in  a  field  ought  to  be 
equidistant — thus  giving  to  each  equal  shares  in 
soil,  air,  sunshine,  &c., — and  that  they  ought  to  be 
placed  at  such  intervals,  that  the  number  of  plants 
in  connection  with  the  produce  of  each  shall  be  a 
maximum  per  acre.  This  is  obviously  correct  enough 
in  theory,  and  the  determination  for  each  class  of 
circumstances,  whether  of  soil  or  climate,  of  the 
exact  distance  for  each  kind  of  plant,  or  which  neigh- 
borhood shall,  by  increasing  the  number  of  plants, 
best  compensate  for  the  diminished  produce  per 
plant,  which  it  also  occasions ;  at  which,  in  short, 
this  produce  per  plant,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
plants  per  acre,  shall  be  a  maximum,  is  a  point  of 
very  great  agricultural  importance.  But  a  theory 
which  puts  out  of  its  regard  some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious facts  in  the  farmers  experience,  cannot  lead  to 
exact  agricultural  practice.  Were  the  soil,  the  air, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  wished-for  crop  the  only  mat- 
ters claiming  attention,  the  equidistant  plan  would 
be  correct ;  unfortunately,  however,  seeds  of  many 
kinds  exist  self-sown  in  the  soil,  and  these  spring 
up,  and,  if  allowed,  will  compete  with  the  cultivated 
plants,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  latter ;  and  thus 
it  is,  that  in  practice,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
destruction  of  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  we 
generally  modify  this  equidistance  of  plants,  so  that 
instead  of  each  being  in  the  centre  of  its  own  little 
square,  they  shall  grow  in  lines  nearer  to  one  another 
in  those  lines,  but  further  from  one  another  across 
them ;  and  thus,  while  their  number  per  acre  re- 
mains unaltered,  the  interlinear  spaces  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  fallow  implements. 

"  But  the  position  of  seed  on  the  soil,  is  not  the  only 
point  requiring  attention ;  its  position  in  the  soil  is 
of  equal   importance.      If  by   broadcasting  seeds, 


which  is  still  a  common  practice  in  the  case  of  grass 
seeds,  clover,  and  even  the  sereal  grasses,  we  could 
insure  a  perfect  equidistance  of  the  individual  seeds 
upon  the  surftice,  that  would  still  be  an  imperfect 
result,  not  only  because^  absolute  equidistance  in  a 
weedy  soil  is  not  desirable,  but  also,  and  far  more, 
because  no  method  would  then  present  itself  of  in- 
suring the  uniform  covering  of  the  seed.     In  prac- 

• 

tice,  the  farmer  sows  an  additional  bushel  or  more 
of  wheat,  and  even  more  of  other  grains  per  acre, 
when  he  sows  it  broadcast,  than  when  he  sows  it  in 
rows,  for  he  knows  that  the  use  of  the  harrow  is  a 
very  imperfect  plan  of  evening  the  seed — some 
seeds  being  thus  buried  too  deeply,  some  not  deep 
enough,  and  a  good  deal,  not  at  all ;  and  for  the  ad- 
ditional risks  it  thus  undergoes,  a  large  margin  has 
to  be  provided  in  the  sowing. 

"  An  uneven  sower  should  be  provided  with  more 
seed  than  a  good  one  will  need,  because  the  latter 
will,  at  all  events,  insure  over  the  whole  surface  ^^ 
tolerably  equal  distribution  of  seed  ;  while  the  form-  ^ 
er,  wasting  his  allowance  in  some  places,  will  need 
an  extra  quantity  for  those  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  their  proper  share  ;  and  a  machine  for  sow- 
ing broadcast,  will  require  less  than  either,  because 
it  will  scatter  perfectly ;  but  those  machines  which 
not  oiAy  place  their  seed  upon  the  surface,  but  at  the 
required  depth  beneath  it,  will,  evidently,  require'^"" 
less  still,  for  with  them,  uniformity  in  all  respects  is 
insured,  and  no  waste  by  unevenness.  And,  there- 
fore, occasional  excess,  either  in  surface  distribu- 
tion, or  in  distribution  through  the  depth,  is  incurred. 
Dibbling  machines  and  drills  are  thus  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  economical  of  our  sowing  machines. 
Their  cost  is,  no  doubt,  considerable,  but  the  saving 
of  seed  effected  by  them,  and  still  more  the  vigorous  ^ 
growth  of  the  seed  they  deposit  with  such  uniform- 
ity, is  more  than  a  sufficient  return  for  the  invest- 
ment." 

I  am  aware,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  there  are  those 
who  cling  with  strange  pertinacity  to  the  old  broad- 
casting method,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of 
their  neighbors  with  the  drill  has  clearly  demon- 
strated its  superiority.  We  all  remember  the  heavy 
rain,  followed  by  severe  frosts  and  snow,  of  last 
winter.  The  ground  was  thoroughly  saturated,  and 
before  the  surface  water  disappeared  or  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  earth,  the  sudden  change  in  the  tem- 
perature arrested  its  descent.  The  drill  rows  of 
fields  seeded  with  drill  machines,  were  filled  with 
ice,  which,  it  is  contended  by  some  of  the  broad- 
casting farmers,  did  the  crop  serious  injury — more 
injury  in  fact  than  in  fields  where  the  seeding  had 
been  done  broadcast.  But  as  a  reply  to  this,  I  would 
remark,  that  I  saw  broadcasted  fields  which  suffered 
from  the  causes  named  above,  fully  as  much  as  the 
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drilled  ones,  and  I  feel  very  much  assured,  that  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  fairly  and  practically 
tested  the  comparative  merits  of  Drilling  and  Broad- 
casting, will  prove  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
former.  ^-  ^-  "• 

PhUadelphia  Co.,  Jan'y  3,  185Y. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
"  HALF  AN  HOUR  WITH  JETHRO  TTJLL." 

Messrs.  Editors: — It  is  refreshing  at  times  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  the  early  writers  on 
agriculture,  and  with  none  can  such  hours  be  more 
pleasantly  spent  than  with  Jethro  TuU,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  work  on  "  Horse-Hoeing  Husban- 
dry," and  the  father  of  the  Horse-Hoeing  System. 
I  say  pleasantly,  and  I  may  with  propriety  add,  pro- 
fitably, for  no  farmer  can  read  the  essays  of  Tull  and 
not  be  benefited  by  them.  I  have  just  been  look- 
ing over  his  book,  and  with  your  permission  will 
make  a  few  extracts  for  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

"  The  finer  land  is  made  by  tillage,  the  richer  will 
it  become,  and  the  more  plants  will  it  maintain." 

There,  good  reader,  "  put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it."  There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  that  brief 
sentence,  and  you  may  spend  your  time  more  unpro- 
fitably  than  in  committing  it  to  memory,  or  what 
would  be  better  far,  putting  it  into  practice. 

"  It  has  been  often  observed,  that  when  part  of  a 
ground  has  been  better  tilled  than  the  rest  and  the 
whole  ground  constantly  managed  alike,  afterwards, 
for  six  or  seven  years  successively,  this  part  that  was 
but  once  better  tilled,  always  produced  a  better  crop 
than  the  rest,  and  the  difference  remained  very  visible 
every  harvest." 

I  have  had  the  experience  of  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances which  confirm  it  so  far,  that  I  am  in  no 
doubt  that  any  soil  (be  it  rich  or  poor)  can  ever  be 
made  too  fine  for  tillage. 

<'  Hard  ground  makes  a  too  great  resistance,  as  air 
makes  a  too  little  resistance  to  the  superficies  of 

roots." 

"  Dung,  without  tillage,  can  do  very  little ;  with 
some  tillage,  does  something;  with  much  tillage, 
pulverizes  the  soil  in  less  time  than  tillage  alone  can 
do ;  but  the  tillage  alone,  with  more  time,  can  pul- 
verize as  well." 

"  Till  a  field  in  lands.  Make  one  land  very  fine  by 
frequent  deep  plowings,  and  let  another  be  rough  by 
insufficient  tillage,  alternately ;  then  plow  the  whole 
field  cross-ways  in  the  driest  weather,  which  has 
continued  long,  and  you  will  perceive,  by  the  color 
of  the  earth,  that  every  fine  land  will  be  turned  up 
moist,  but  every  rough  land  will  be  dry  as  powder 
from  top  to  bottom." 


"  I  have  been  informed  by  some  persons  that  they 
have  often  made  the  like  observations ;  that,  in  the 
driest  of  weather,  good  hoeing  procures  moisture  to 
roots,  though  the  ignorant  and  incurious  fancy  it 
lets  in  the  drought,  and,  therefore,  are  afraid  to  hoe 
their  plants  at  such  times,  when,  unless  they  water 
them,  they  are  spoiled  for  want  of  it." 

"  To  demonstrate  that  dews  moisture  fand  when 
fine,  dig  a  hole  in  the  hard  dry  ground,  in  the  driest 
weather,  as  deep  as  the  plow  ought  to  reach,  beat 
the  earth  very  fine,  and  fill  the  hole  therewith,  and 
after  a  few  nights'  dews,  you  will  find  this  fine  earth 
become  moist  at  the  bottom,  and  the  hard  ground 
all  around  will  continue  dry." 

There,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  quoted  enough  from  old 
Jethro  to  furnish  food  for  an  hour's  reflection  to  any 
of  your  readers.  If  they  will  digest  properly  what 
is  presented  above,  and  carry  it  out  in  practice,  they 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  Jethro  Tull,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  errors  in  other  directions,  had  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  "  thorough  tillage." 

Yours,  D-  Barnard. 

January,  1857. 


■^  ^♦^  »■ 


TREES  RECEIVED  FROZEN. 

Packages  of  trees,  sent  long  distances  late  in 
autumn,  and  arriving  frozen  in  winter,  are  often  need- 
lessly sacrificed  by  the  want  of  a  little  knowledge 
and  attention.  If  the  roots  are  frozen  stiff,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  thaw,  until  they  thaw  buried  compact- 
ly in  soil,  they  will  be  uninjured.  Trees  which  stand 
in  open  ground,  have  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  roots 
frozen  every  winter,  with  the  soil  in  which  they 
stand.  But  they  thaw  out  while  still  imbedded  in 
the  earth,  and  are  unharmed. 

Whenever,  therefore,  trees  are  received  with  frozen 
roots,  immediately  procure  some  place  where  mellow 
earth  may  be  dug  up,  either  out  of  doors  under  snow 
or  leaves,  or  in  a  cellar,  and  bury  the  roots  closely 
at  once— settling  the  earth  about  them  by  dashing 
cold  water  on  the  earth  which  has  been  freshly 
placed  over  the  roots.     If  they  have  not  been  pre- 
viously frozen  and  thawed  out  of  the  ground,  little 
fear  need  be  felt  of  their  growth.     But  if  they  have 
been  previously  frozen  and  thawed,  the  roots  when 
cut  with  a  knife,  will  have  a  dull  brown  color,  and 
not  exhibit  the  lively,  white,  fresh  appearance  pos* 
sessed  by  uninjuted  trees,  and  nothing  can  save 
them.     If  taken  into  a  cellar,   avoid  thawing  the 
roots  in  the  warm  air— bury  them  immediately. 

Trees  well  mudded  before  packing,  and  then  com- 
pactly imbedded  in  plenty  of  fine  damp  moss,  will  be 
as  little  liable  to  injury  by  freezing,  as  if  packed  or 
buried  in  moist  earth. — Country  Gent. 
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cow  MILKING  APPARATUS. 

The  contrivance  illustrated  by  our  engraving  con- 
sists of  a  small  box,  A,  which  is  held  up  to  the  cow 
by  means  of  a  handle  on  one  side.   The  box  contains 
four   tubes,    B,   which  receive  the  cow's  teats,  as 
shown. — The  requisite  pressure  to  cause  the  milk  to 
flow,  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  series  of  fingers,  C, 
which  work  out  and  in  upon  the  teats,  through  slots 
in  tubes,  B.     The  fingers,  C,  are  operated  by  means 
of  cams,  D,  on  shafts,  E.     The  latter  are  caused  to 
revolve  by  the  crank,  P,  and  gear  wheels  as  shown. 
Figure  2  is  an  enlarged  horizontal  section,  showing 
the  arrangonient  and  operation  of  the  fingers,  cams, 
Ac.     G  are  pins  which  at  one  end,  bear  against  the 
cams,  and  at  the  other  receive  the  force  of  springs,  H. 
The  latter  serve  to  withdraw  the  fingers,  C,  after  they 
have  been  pressed  against  the  teats  of  the  cows,  by 
cams,  D.     The  bottom  of  the  tubes,  B,  all  meet  at  a 
common  centre,  B^  which  terminates  in  a  discharge 
pipe,  II,  through  which  the  milk  escapes  into  a  pail 


Fu;.  1 

or  other  receptacle  below,     a  are  the  pivots  of  the 
fingers,  C. 


The  inventor  states  that  this  contrivance  will  milk 
cows  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  work  can  be  done  by 
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baud,  is  more  convenient,  more  cleanly,  &c.  For 
further  information  address  the  patentee,  Wm.  H. 
Whitman,  Bailey  Hollow,  Pa.,  Patented  Aug.  26, 
1856. 


FAIRS  AND  PREMIUMS. 

Now  that  the  fair  season  has  closed,  and  the  farm- 
ing community  will  begin  to  sit  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings and  read,  and  think  for  the  coming  year  and 
coming  fiiirs,  we  would  like  to  ask  their  attention 
for  a  minute  to  the  subject  of  Fairs  and  Premiums. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  Fairs  will  continue,  and 
that  premiums  are  necessary  to  give  them  a  prosper- 
ous continuance.  It  is  not  only  the  worth  of  the 
premiums  themselves  but  their  value  as  certificates, 
setting  forth  past  progress  and  success,  that  will 
make  them  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  future. 
We  also  take  it  for  granted  that  premiums  should 
have  some  reference  to  the  direct  bearing  which 
they  have  on  the  proper  objects  of  an  agricultural 
Fair.  Our  premiums  differ  in  value  because  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  differ,  some  being  more  impor- 
tant, some  less  important.  Sometimes  a  committee 
deem  it  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  a  particular 
department  of  labor,  and  therefore  offer  a  large  pre- 
mium, in  order  to  stimulate  experiment.  Here  the 
reward  is  more  for  trial  than  success.  Sometimes  a 
premium  may  be  offered  in  order  even  to  create  a 
department  of  labor.  Premiums  then  are  of  four 
kinds  : — First,  to  stimulate  the  most  important  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  already  known.  Secondli/,  to 
create  new  departments.  Thirdly,  to  encourage  ex- 
periments. And  Fourthly^  to  create  a  community 
interest  in  the  Fair  itself. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  premiums  can  safely  be 
offered  for  any  other  objects.  If  premiums  secure 
an  interest  in  all  these  ways,  every  end  of  an  agri- 
cultural exhibition  is  secure.  It  is  very  manifest 
that  after  all  the  resources  of  a  State  or  county  have 
been  developed  by  premiums,  then  the  highest  pre- 
miums should  reward  the  successful  competitor,  in 
the  highest  and  most  useful  department :  the  culti- 
vators of  staple  products,  and  the  makers  of  staple 
implements,  &c. 

Now  test  by  such  a  standard  the  premiums  at 
some  of  our  Fairs,  and  we  at  once  notice  sad  and 
hurtful  deviations  ;  for  example,  "  fancy  stock"  takes 
a  higher  premium  than  useful  stock.  Trotting  is 
put  before  drawing.  But  our  farmers  do  not  expect 
to  give  over  their  time  to  raising  fast  horses.  That 
would  cease  to  be  farming  or  breeding.  It  will  only 
tend  to  ruin  our  farms  and  our  children.  The  mo- 
ment the  idea  of  "a  race"  gets  hold  of  the  communi- 
ty, our  Fairs  will  cease  as  Fairs.  Farmers  will  not 
attend,  as  a  class,  and  anothei'class  will — gamblers. 
As  a  farming  country,  therefore,  we  cannot  safely 


foster  any  but  farming  interests  and  therefore  our 
premium  list  must  be  made  out  with  that  view. 

Fast  horses,  fast  men,  and  fancy  gigs  have  had  too 
large  a  share  of  notice  for  our  farming  interest.  Fe- 
male equestrianism — very  proper  in  its  place,  is  out 
of  place  at  an  agricultural  Fair.  The  circus  ring 
should  always  be  under  canvass,  and  those  of  our 
Fair  country-women,  who  delight  in  riding  on  horse- 
back, will  find  much  safer  places  for  their  skill  and 
character,  than  a  trotting  ring.  We  see  in  one  of 
our  exchanges  that  at  a  Fair  in  Massachusetts,  three 
shillings  were  offered  for  the  best  loaf  of  bread,  and 
$30  for  the  best  specimen  of  female  equestrianism. 
That  is,  it  is  just  eighty  times  as  important  to  teach 
farmers'  daughters  to  ride  well,  as  it  is  to  bake  well 
— fourscore  times  more  important  to  have  a  good 
ring-woman  in  your  family,  than  a  loaf  of  good  bread. 
Take  another  illustration  from  our  own  State.  From 
the  programme  of  a  county  fair,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing: 

THIRD    DAY  OF    THE    FAIR. 

"  This  will  be  the  grand  gala  day  of  the  occasion. 
Trotting  Match  to  come  off  in  the  morning,  at  9  A.  M. 

*'  There  will  be  a  soaped  pole  erected  on  the  ground, 
upon  which  there  will  be  four  premiums  : — First 
premium,  pocket  knife,  valued  at  $1  ;  2d  do.,  boy's 
cap,  $2  ;  3d  do.,  silver  watch,  $8.  The  first  premium 
will  be  placed  on  the  pole  24  feet  above  ground  ;  2d 
premium,  ^our  feet  above  the  first ;  third  premium 
four  feet  above  the  second." 

LADIES    EQUESTRIANISM. 

"  For  best  specimen  of  ladies'  equestrianism,  a 
gold  locket  valued  at  $8." 

At  this  same  fair  the  highest  premium  for  the  best 
acre  of  wheat  was  $4.  Therefore  a  farmer  would 
better  by  double  teach  his  daughters  to  ride,  than  to 
farm  an  acre  of  wheat.  Or  in  another  form,  better 
occupy  his  time  in  teaching  his  sons  to  climb 
"  soaped  poles"  than  to  culiivate  an  acre  of  wheat. 

The  soaped  pole  operation  is  even  better  than  we 
have  represented.  If  a  man  had  three  boys — smart 
boys — it  would  pay  better  to  practice  them  on  "  the 
soapstick"  than  in  the  corn  field,  and  potato  patch, 
and  wheat  field  together — for  if  successful  in  the 
first  competition,  they  would  realize  $11,  and  if  suc- 
cessful in  the  latter,  only  $10:  one  dollar  in  favor 
of  "  soapsticks." 

At  the  same  Fair,  the  best  specimen  of  penman- 
ship  was  rewarded  with  a  diploma,  and  the  best 
horsemanship  with  $8  ;  and  for  the  best  butter, 
cheese  and  bread,  the  same  diploma.  That  might 
be  a  good  place  to  look  for  circus  riders,  but  a  dread- 
ful place  for  a  school  master  to  *'  board  round." 

But  seriously,  farmers !  let  us  inquire  what  our  real 
interests  are,  or  whether  we  cannot  have  them  proper- 
ly valued  and  rewarded  at  our  Fairs. — Ohio  Farmer. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
MEALINESS  OF  PEAS  AND  POTATOES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Mealiness  in  potatoes  and  peas 
has  always  been  regarded  one  of  their  most  desirable 
qualities.  We  all  know  how  heavily  a  hard  fleshed 
potato  (by  which  I  mean  one  that  does  not  possess 
any  mealy  qualities)  sits  upon  the  stomach.  My 
own  impressions  are  (and  I  glean  them  from  sad  ex- 
perience) that  such  potatoes  are  largely  provocative 
of  indigestion,  and  that  many  cases  of  dyspepsia 
may  be  traced  to  this  cause  alone.  We  know  more- 
over, that  the  same  variety  of  potatoes  grown  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  are  diametrically  opposite  in  the 
qualities  named,  the  one  being  mealy  and  delicate, 
while  the  other  is  heavy  and  inclined  to  be  watery. 
Now  there  must  be  a  reason  for  this,  and  it  is  desira- 
ble that  we  should  know  what  that  reason  is.  If  it 
is  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  it  may  readily  be  ex- 
plained, or  if  in  the  manures  used,  the  question  is 
susceptible  of  solution. 

We  are  told  by  good  chemical  authority,  that  the 
reason  why  some  potatoes  or  peas  are  more  mealy  than 
others,  is  because  they  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  starch.  Starch  then,  it  appears  is  the  cause  of 
mealiness.  "  The  pea  consists  essentially  of  legumin 
and  starch.  The  former  coagulates  and  contracts, 
or  rather  runs  into  a  mass  by  boiling — the  latter  on 
the  contrary,  expands,  becomes  more  bulky,  tends 
to  burst  the  husk,  and  to  separate  into  single  grains. 
If  the  legumin  preponderate,  the  pea  or  potato  does 
not  melt,  while  if  the  starch  be  abundant,  it  boils 
well." 

Prof.  Johnson  says,  "  it  is  a  difference  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  leguminous  plants  that 
makes  them  melt  more  or  less  easily — but  by  what 
quality  in  the  soil  or  in  the  manure  is  this  difference 
of  composition  produced?  In  regard  to  lime,  the 
evidence  is  contradictory.  Gypsum  may  render  them 
harder.  Since  legumin  contains  sulphur,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  effects  of  gypsum  upon  leguminous  crops 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  its  yielding  sulphur  to  the 
growing  plants,  and  thus  promoting  the  production 
of  legumin.  Wet  and  clay  lands  also  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  legumin,  more  than  starch — but  in  what 
way,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  experimental  results 
of  sufficient  accuracy,  to  enable  us  to  say." 

The  same  writer  remarks  "  that  much  depends  upon 
the  variety — that  different  varieties  yield  differing 
quantities  of  starch,  though  raised  upon  the  same 
soil."  This  would  appear  to  militate  somewhat 
against  the  position  above  assumed,  that  the  diffe- 
rence is  attributable  solely  to  soil  and  manures. 
While  I  do  not  pretend  to  array  my  humble  opinion 
against  such  distinguished  authority,  I  submit  the 
matter  to  the  experience  and  observation  of  our  own 


farmers,  believing  that  they  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
assertion  that  the  mealiness  of  the  pea  and  potato 
depends  more  upon  soil  and  manure  than  upon 
variety. 

The  subject  is  one  of  interest,  and  worth  investi- 
gating. Many  a  good  housewife  is  compelled  to 
suffer  the  reproach  of  not  being  sufficientl^y  well 
versed  in  culinary  affairs  to  "  boil  a  potato  proper- 
ly," when  in  fact,  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  modus 
operandi  of  boiling,  so  much  as  in  the  soil  in  which 
the  potato  was  grown  and  the  manures  applied  to  it. 

Without  having  pretended  to  unravel  the  knotty 
point  in  question,  or  even  to  throw  a  ray  of  light 
upon  it.  I  am  led  to  hope  that  others  who  have 
given  the  subject  consideration  will  lend  the  aid  of 
their  experience  and  observation,  so  that  if  it  be 
possible  to  have  mealy  peas  and  potatoes,  instead  of 
heavy,  hard  indigestible  ones,  the  blessing  may  be 
secured  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Allow  me 
in  conclusion  to  ask  whether  any  of  your  readers  or 
correspondents  'have  grown  potatoes  upon  wet  or 
moist  heavy  lands,  as  well  as  upon  light,  dry,  loamy 
soil,  and  if  so,  whether  they  perceived  any  difference 
in  the  mealiness  of  the  two. 

Yours, 

P.  &  P. 

January  \st.  185Y. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
MIND  AND  MANUAL  LABOR. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — It  were  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion in  me  to  attempt  to  present  to  your  readers  rea- 
sons why  educated  labor,  all  things  considered,  is 
generally  more  successful  than  that  which  is  unedu- 
cated. Such  is  not  my  purpose  in  the  few  remarks 
I  shall  offer.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  another 
direction— a  word  in  behalf  of  the  farmer's  "  helps,'' 
male  and  female 

It  requires  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  agricultural 
character  of  our  country  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that 
farm  hands  generally  speaking,  have  few  opportuni- 
ties of  improving  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  business,  save  what  they  glean  from  actual  ob- 
servation and  experience.  Now  practical  observation 
and  experience  are  far  more  valuable  than  mere 
theory,  and  were  it  a  question  which  of  the  two, 
practice  or  theory,  should  be  preferred,  the  prefer- 
ence would  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  former.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  the  choice  to  be  made  between 
practice  and  theory  combined,  and  practice  or  theory 
single  handed,  there  would  be  as  little  hesitation  in 
giving  the  preference  to  the  combination.  What 
then  is  the  true  policy  of  the  farmer  towards  his 
"  helps?"  Is  it  to  limit  them  to  such  a  knowledge  of 
their  daily  calling,  as  they  are  enabled   to  gleaa 
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from  actual  physical  labor,  and  the  observations  they 
may  make  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  what  is 
passing  around  them  ?  Or  is  it  to  add  inducements 
to  observation,  and  lessen  the  burthen  of  the  day's 
work,  by  furnishing  them  with  food  for  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body  ? 

Seven  years'  experience  as   a  farm  laborer  have 
taught  me  to  know  the  proper  value  of  mental  food 
after  the  hard  work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  I  am  now 
fully  satisfied,  that  although   my  opportunities  for 
procuring  reading  matter  were  far  better  than  the 
majority  of  persons  in  my  situation,  if  they  had  been 
more  ample,  not  only  would  I  have  been  more  bene- 
fited, but  my  employers  also.     It  is  a  mistaken  and 
cruel  idea,  that  laboring  men  do  not  deserve  and  ap- 
preciate the  means  of  procuring  information  in  rela- 
tion to  their  business.  There  is  in  man  an  innate  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  this  thirst  is  frequently  as  strong 
and  stronger  in  the ''  fiirmer's  help"  than  in  the  f\irmer 
himself.   But  the  means  of  slaking  it  are  not  always 
within  his  reach.     Farm-hand's  wages  are  too  small 
to  enable  them  to  invest  any  of  their  earnings  in  the 
shape  of  agricultural  books  and  periodicals  without 
serious  inconvenience.     Not  so  with  the  farmer  him- 
self.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  has  abundant  means 
and  he  is  the  person  who  should   supply  reading 
matter  not  onlv  to  himself  and  familv,  but  to  his 
*'  helps."    Could  the  farmers  of  this  State  and  others 
properly  understand  this  matter,  I  feel  very  well  as- 
sured that  agricultural  books  Avould  abound  where 
now  there  is  a  dreary  dearth.     The  laboring  man 
when  his  day's  work  was  over,  instead  of  spending 
the  pleasant  hours  of  the  winter  evenings  in  idle  or 
unprofitable  conversation,  would  turn  his  attention  to 
reading.     Having  books  and  papers  presented  to  his 
notice  and  courting  his  acquaintance  continually,  he 
would  insensibly  abandon  the  idle  method  of  spend- 
ing his  leisure  hours  and  give  his  attention  to  the 
perusal  of  books  which  treated  familiarly  of  the  sub- 
jects which  daily  employed  him. 

Is  it  not  r(\asonable  to  suppose  that  with  a  mind 
partially  stored,  at  least,  with  information  relating  to 
his  daily  avocations,  he  would  pursue  them  more  in- 
telligently, ard  consequently  more  pleasantly  to  him- 
self and  more  profitably  to  his  employer?  I  think  so, 
nay,  I  know  it.    Besides  this,  how  much  more  grati- 
fying it  would  be  to  the  farmer  himself,  to  see  his 
whole  household,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  useful 
knowledge,  than,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  seeking 
means  whereby  to  pa^s  the  interval  between  the  close 
of  day   and  bed  time.     What  a  change  would  be 
wrought  in  a  family  to  which  the  means  of  infor- 
mation  have  hitherto  been  strangers,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few   good  practical  volumes  and   an 
agricultural  periodical  or  two.     I  have  seen  it,  and 
SO  salutary  has  it  been,  that  the  farmers  who  have 


adopted  it,  would  not  for  any  consideration  abandon 
it.  Their  men  work  more  willingly,  and  more  ad- 
vantageously, their  women  feel  that  they  have  been 
placed  in  a  comparatively  new  sphere  and  their 
whole  households  have  felt  the  invigorating  influence 
which  increasing  knowledge  always  dispenses. 

Allow  me  then  in  conclusion  to  say  a  word  to 
your  farmer  readers.     Friends,  if  you  have  occasion 
to  employ  help  in  the  management  of  your  farms, 
and  ifvou  would  have  your  work  done  economically 
and  well,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of  reading 
matter.     Do  not  give  them  trashy  novels,  but  give 
them  that  kind  of  mental  food  which  while  it  will 
amuse,  will  at  the  same  time  instruct.  Bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that    your  laboring  men   and   women  are 
thinking,   reasoning   creatures — that   if  knowledge 
is  valuable  to  you,  it  is  valuable  to  them,  and  that 
all  the  money  you  invest  in  books  and  papers  for 
their  use,  will  be  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
which  after  many  days  shall  be  returned  to  you. 

Plow  Boy. 

January^  1857. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
HOW  SALT  ACTS  UPON  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— Will  you  oblige  a  reader  and 
subscriber  by  giving  a  place  to  the  following  remarks 
on  the  use  of  common  salt.  It  has  long  been  a 
mooted  question  with  American  agriculturists,  whe- 
ther salt  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  crops  in  general, 
some  contending  warmly  for  its  use,  and  others,  as 
strenuously  opposing  it.  Perhaps  the  insertion  of 
the  following  may  lead  to  a  further  discussion  and 
enable  those  of  us  who  are  still  in  the  dark,  to  un- 
derstand its  merits  more  fully. 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  the  action  of  com- 
mon salt  when  applied  alone  to  the  land,  we  would 
observe  that  it  may  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  most  plants  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Common  salt  exists  in  greater  or  less  proportion 
as  such  in  all  uncultivated  plants.  Several  naturally 
growing  near  the  seacoast  require  considerable 
quantities  for  coming  to  perfection.  One  of  the 
functions  of  salt,  therefore,  will  be  to  supply  plants 
with  this  necessary  alimentary  constituent. 

2.  According  to  Sprengel  and  Meyer,  the  leaves  of 
plants  give  off  chlorine  in  the  dark.  The  chlorine 
must  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  a  chloride,  in 
all  probability,  from  chloride  of  sodium  or  common 
salt.  The  soda  which  is  thus  produced,  may  act  upon 
the  constituents  in  the  sap  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
produce  effects  highly  conducive  to  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  plants. 

3.  It  is  stated  by  BerthoUet  that,  in  a  calcareous 
soil,  common  salt  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the 
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carbonate  of  lime  which  the  soil  contains.  By  a 
double  decomposition  carbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride 
of  calcium  are  formed  ;  and  as  carbonate  of  soda  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  silica,  we  can  in  some 
measure  explain  the  eftects  of  salt  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  supplies  indirectly  silica,  which  is  so 
essential  a  constituent  of  many  plants. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  not  only  dissolves  silica,  and 
may  supply  it  to  the  plant  ift  a  readily  available  form 
but  it  is  also  a  solvent  for  phosphoric  acid,  organic 
acids,  &c.,  and  may  therefore  exercise  a  beneficial 
effect  by  carrying  these  constituents  into  the  vegeta- 
ble organism,  in  combinations  highly  favorable  to 
the  healthy  condition  of  plants. 

Professor  Way  has  lately  shown  that  silicate  of 
ammonia  is  much  more  soluble  in  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  than  in  pure  water.     His  researches  render 
it  very  probable,  that  silicate  of  ammonia  fulfils  the 
important  function  of  carying  silica  into  our  cereals, 
and  depositing  it  on  the  surface  of  their  leaves  and 
stalks.     Now  if  silicate  of  ammonia  is  really  the  chief 
source  from  which  the  silica  in  our  cereals  is  derived 
the  use  of  salt  in  growing  wheat  can  be  intelligibly 
explained  by  the  greater  solubility  of  silicate  of  am- 
monia in  a  salt  solution.     "  If  it  be  in  any  (fegree 
correct,"  Prof.  Way  observes,  "then  the  action  of 
common  salt  in  strengthening  and  brightening  the 
straw  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  is  the  best  ascer- 
tained of  its  eff*ects  as  manure  is  immediately  trace- 
able to  the  greater  solubility  of  the  silicate  of  am- 
monia in  a  saline  solution." 

The  opinion  that  salt  adds  strength  to  the  straw  of 
wheat  prevails  very  generally  though  this  point  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The  views  of 
Prof.  Way,  however,  appear  to  sustain  this  opinion. 
The  turnip  contains  a  large  proportion  of  salt  and 
its  use  has  been  found  beneficial  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  crop.  Mixed  with  manure  some  time  before  ap- 
plication has  been  considered  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  application. 

Hoping  that  these  very  brief  hints  will  serve  to 

awaken  future  inquiry, 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

E.  Remson. 

January  1,  1857. 


which  we  see  published  in  papers  from  every  section 
of  our  Union,  fully  confirms  all  that  has  been  said  in 
its  favor.     Thus  for  once,  I  think  this  will  be   no 
'*  multicaulis  humbug."     I  would  unhesitatingly  re- 
commend a  trial  of  it  by  every  farmer,  who  desires 
to  "  raise  his  own  sweetening,"  to  set  apart  a  quarter 
or  half  acre,  in  his  cornfield,  and  if  he  can  procure 
the  seed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  to  commence  the  culti- 
vation of  it  without  fear  of  a  failure.  Though  I  have 
not  cultivated  it  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
me  to  give  reliable  information  to  your  readers  from 
my  own  experiments  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
syrup,  sefed  or  fodder,  per  acre,  yet  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  so  many  who  have  experimented 
with  it  in  various  and  distant  sections  of  the  country 
there  is  in  my  mind  proof  positive,  that  an  acre  well 
set  and  well  cultivated  will  produce  from  three  to 
six  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  or  molasses,  and  us  to 
quality  J  my  own  experiment  fully  satisfies  me  that  it 
is  superior  and  more  pleasant  to  the  taste  then  the 
beM  of  New  Orleans  or  sugar  house  molasses.     That 
it  will  answer  for  all  the  uses  to  which  molasses  is 
usually  applied,  and  an  excellent  substitute  for  mo- 
lasses and  in  many  cases  even  sugar.  It  will  soon  be 
manufactured  into  dry  sugar.     Extracting  the  juice 
from  the  cane  is  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  farmers.  After  the  juice  is  extracted  it  should 
at  once  be  placed  in  the  boilers,  and  gradually  brought 
to  the  boiling  point,  the  scum  removed,  and  the  li- 
quor kept  boiling  until  nearly  three  fourths  is  evap- 
orated.    When  it  begins  to  thicken,  take  it  out  and 
stow  away  in  clean  barrels  in  the  cellar,  where  the 
"  gude  wife"  will  at  all  times  find  it  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  culinary  articles. 

Respectfully, 
J.  B.  Garber. 
Columbia,  Pa.,  Dec.  lid,  1856. 


Sheep,  when  fattening,  should  not  be  fed  oftener 
than  three  times  a  day— namely,  when  day  has  fairly 
dawned,  at  noon,  and  an  hour  before  sunset. 


For  tlio  Farm  Journal. 
CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 
Editors  Farm  Journal  :— As  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  insert  in  December  number  of  the  Journal 
a  short  extract  from  an  article  I  had  written  for  our 
local  paper  (the  Columbia  Spy,)  giving  my  views  in 
relation  to  this  new  plant,  I  will  just  say  in  addition 
that  the  corroborating  evidence  of  its  suitableness 
"  to  all  soils  and  all  climates"  from  Maine  to  Florida, 


Towels  wrung  out  of  hoi  water  and  applied  to  the 
forehead,  in  cases  of  neuralgic  headache,  will,  it  is 
said,  afford  much  relief. 


California  is  becoming  celebrated  for  her  dairy 
products.  Butter  and  cheese  are  made  there  of  the 
best  quality. 


The  Patent  Office  has  received  some  elegant  speci- 
mens of  "  Malaga  Grapes,"  from  California.  It  is 
believed  that  these  grapes  can  be  supplied  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  California,  than  from  Malaga. 
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PACKING  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Our  friend  Thomas  Meehan,  who  has  contributed 
an  interesting  article  on  the  Chinese  Potato  in  our 
present  number,  writes  thus  to  the  Horticulturist  in 
relation  to  packing  trees  and  plants : 

Heat,  air,  light  and  moisture  are  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  plants ;  but  in  packing  we  aim  only  to 
preserve  their  existence.  Light  is  only  necessary 
while  the  plant  is  growing.  Whenever  growth  com- 
mences, it  must  have  its  due  proportion  of  light,  or 
it  soon  decays.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  good 
packing,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  growth.  This  being 
guarded  against  securely,  plants  can  be  kept  boxed 
or  baled  up  in  darkness  for  a  long  time.  The  chief 
agent  in  exciting  growth  is  heat.  A  packer's  chief 
care  should  be  to  get  full  control  of  this  power. 

Every  one  knows  that  when  vegetable  substances 
are  collected  in  bodies,  deprived  of  air  and  light,  and 
become  moist  they  commence  to  decay ;  and,  in  the 
process,  evolve  heat.  To  avoid  this,  those  substances 
the  least  liable  to  decay  by  being  moistened,  are 
employed  as  packing  material. 

Of  all  substances  yet  known,  moss  is  the  best  in 
this  particular,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances,  its 
decay  is  very  slow.  How  wet  the  packing  material 
should  be,  or  how  much  of  it  should  be  employed, 
will  depend  on  the  time  the  plants  may  have  to  re- 
main covered,  and  what  description  of  plants  they 
are.  Plants  with  soft  watery  foliage  need  the  pack- 
ing material  rather  dry ,  while  deciduous  trees,  or 
plants  with  hard  leathery  foliage,  may  have  it  quite 
wet.  If  the  plants  have  to  be  sent  some  distance, 
it  is  in  any  case  safest  to  use  rather  dry  packing 
material,  and  to  depend  on  maintaining  sufficient 
moisture  for  the  plant's  existence,  by  packing  tight 
BO  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  thq  cooler 
plants  can  be  kept  until  they  are  opened,  the  better 
for  them,  unless  the  temperature  is  below  freezing 
point,  frosty  weather  being  equally  with  hot,  favor- 
able to  evaporation. 

It  may  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  details 
of  packing  as  well  as  the  principles.  Plants  are 
transported  iu  either  boxes  or  bales.  The  former  is 
bv  far  the  most  convenient  for  small  trees  under 
three  feet,  as  well  as  for  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  ; 
trees  of  larger  growth  are  best  baled.  Boxes  for 
this  purpose  should  be  strong,  as  they  are  liable  to 
rough  usage  at  times  on  wharves.  In  packing  pot 
plants,  the  first  process  is  staking  the  plant,  tying  in 
all  the  branches,  as  the  closer  they  are  tied  the  less 
they  will  get  injured  by  each  branch  and  leaf  rub- 
bing against  others.  Then  the  soil  must  be  fixed  so 
as  to  prevent  its  being  thrown  out  of  the  pots.     This 


is  effected  by  tying  moss  over  it  around  the  stem  of 
the  plant  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pot. 

There  are  two  ways  of  tying  on  the  moss.  In  one 
case  the  packer  takes  the  end  of  the  string  and  the 
pot  in  his  left  hand,  crosses  the  string  over  the  sur- 
face and  under  the  bottom  of  the  pot  six  or  eight 
times,  and  finishes  by  bringing  it  around  under  the 
rim.  In  the  other  the  pot  stands  on  the  bench,  and 
the  string  is  brought  around  under  the  rim,  each 
time  it  is  made  to  cross  under  the  moss,  and  does 
not  go  under  the  pot  at  all.  The  first  is  the  easiest 
way ;  the  last  makes  the  best  job,  as  it  can  never 
loosen,  which  the  first  often  does.  After  the  plants 
are  mossed,  and  a  box  selected  capable  of  holding 
the  required  number,  a  few  inches  of  moss  is  placed 
in  the  bottom,  and  the  largest  and  heaviest  pots  se- 
lected and  placed  on  their  sides  on  two  faces  of  the 
box,  so  as  to  "  look  at  each  other."  Strips  of  any 
narrow  pieces  of  waste  wood  are  then  cut  so  as  to 
fit  exactly  inside  the  box  ;  these  are  placed  along  the 
face  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  come  on  a  line  with  the  up- 
per edge,  and  then  firmly  secured  by  a  nail  driven 
into  the  end  of  the  strip  through  and  from  the  out- 
side of  the  box.  When  one  row  is  thus  finished, 
some  few  inches  more  moss  is  placed  on  the  lower 
course  of  pots,  another  layer  of  pots,  and  then 
another  strip ;  this  is  again  repeated  till  the  box  is 
full.  If  the  strips  are  pressed  tight  to  the  faces  of 
the  pots,  they  will  not  press  heavily  on  those  be- 
neath them  ;  and  if  the  whole  is  properly  done, 
plants  may  be  sent  a  six  weeks'  voyage  in  safety, 
without  the  breakage  of  a  pot.  Some  plants,  as 
oranges,  camelias,  and  other  similar  plants,  are  taken 
out  of  their  pots,  and  moss  or  canvass  wrapped 
around  the  balls  ;  these  are  repotted  on  arriving  at 
their  destination,  and  in  proper  hands  do  very  well, 
while  it  saves  considerable  expense  in  freight  and 
express  charges.  Young  trees  are  packed  in  moss, 
in  any  way  they  will  lie  conveniently ;  when  the 
box  is  tight,  a  very  thin  layer  of  moss  is  employed 
between  each  layer  of  trees  ;  in  open  crates,  a  greater 
quantity  is  used  around  the  roots,  and  less  among 
the  branches. 

Baling  is  a  more  difficult  operation  to  perform 
properh'.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  of  ordinary 
sized  nursery  trees  make  a  respectable  bale  ;  two  or 
three  of  the  tallest  trees  are  first  collected  together, 
then  small  quantities  of  damp  moss  placed  in  the 
crevices  of  the  roots,  a  few  more  roots  laid  on,  and 
more  moss,  until  the  whole  number  is  laid  together ; 
a  band  of  rye  straw  is  then  passed  around  the  bun- 
dle near  the  collars  of  the  roots,  and  drawn  together 
as  tightly  as  possible  ;  two  or  three  more  bands  are 
passed  around  at  other  parts. 

A  bast  or  cocoa-nut  mat — the  last  to  be  preferred 
— is  then  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  packing  shed,  and 
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a  few  bundles  of  rye  straw  spread  out  the  length  of 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  so  that  six  or  eight  inches  of 
the  end  of  the  straw  will  lap  over  the  mat;  then  on 
the  mat  some  six  inches  of  wet  straw  is  placed,  and 
on  this  the  roots  laid  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
mat :  the  bundle  is  placed,  the  wet  straw  well  pack- 
ed around  the  roots,  the  mat  drawn  up  very  tightly 
around,  and  sewed  together;  and  then  lastly  the 
straw  brought  equally  around  the  bundle,  and  cord- 
ed regularly  around,  at  about  six  inches  interval  till 
the  end  is  reached,  when  the  cord  should  be  brought 
down  on  the  opposite  side  lengthwise,  secured  to 
each  circle  of  cord  as  it  passes,  and  finished  by 
being  secured  to  the  mat  at  the  base. 

In  cording  bales,  deciduous  trees  cannot  be  too 
tightly  drawn  together ;  evergreens  should  be  drawn 
together  more  loosely,  as  they  are  apt  to  heat,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  somewhat  damp. 

I  trust  this  brief  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
packing,  and  slight  sketch  of  the  mode  of  doing  it, 
will  be  sufficient  to  set  novices  on  the  track  of  be- 
coming proficients  in  the  art.  I  am  sensible  I  have 
done  little  for  their  information,  for  it  is  truly  one- 
of  those  arts  in  which  "  practice  makes  perfect." 


THE  CHINA  SHEEP. 

Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1856. 

John  Holmes,  Esq.,  of  Balston,  has  four  sheep  of 
this  variety — three  ewes  and  one  buck.  These  cu- 
rious and  remarkable  sheep  were  bought  by  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  of  your  city,  from  the  ship  on  board  of 
which  they  were  taken  in  China,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  supply  of  fresh  meat.  Being  left,  they 
were  purchased  in  New  York  last  spring,  having 
had  lambs  and  been  shorn  on  ship-board.  Since 
their  arrival  in  the  country  they  have  done  finely, 
have  been  again  shorn,  and  two  of  them  now  have 
five  lambs  about  two  months  old.  These  lambs  are 
hardy  now,  eat  hay  readily,  and  will  winter  in  good 
condition.  The  fleece  is  long  enough  on  the  sheep 
to  again  be  taken  off,  and  is  about  the  same  texture 
as  that  of  the  Bakewell  breed,  but  much  more 
glossy  and  thicker.  A  common  man  could  not  lift 
one  of  these  sheep,  and  their  mutton  is  said  by 
those  who  have  tasted  it,  to  be  far  superior  to  any 
American  sheep.  I  think  a  cross  of  this  kind  and 
the  merino  would  be  just  the  breed  for  profit.  The 
wool  would  be  about  second  grade,  and  the  lambs, 
for  size  and  quality,  would  command  the  first  price. 

The  wool  of  these  sheep  is  very  curly  on  the  neck, 
with  a  clean  head,  large  lopped  ears,  and  a  short, 
pointed  tail,  very  broad  at  the  base.  The  bleat  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  common  kind,  and,  un- 
like them,  they  are  naturally  tame  and  orderly. 

F.  D.  C. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT, 

Of  all  kinds,  is  receiving  at  this  time  an  increasing 
degree  of  attention  in  this  country,  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  is  well  rewarded.  Farmers  are  becoming 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  mani- 
fest their  interest  by  grei  ter  care  in  the  selection 
and  culture  of  the  choicest  varieties. 

There  is  certainly,  if  properly  conducted,  no  crop 
so  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  tho  cultivation  of 
choice  fruit  for  market,  family  use,  and  feeding; 
while  poor  fruit,  like  poor  crops  of  any  kind,  seldom 
pay  cost.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  good  practical 
farmers,  that  for  feeding  swine,  horses,  and  cattle — 
particularly  to  swine — there  is  no  crop  that  pays 
better  according  to  its  cost,  being  fully  equal  to  po- 
tatoes by  measure.  It  has  been  found,  by  analysis, 
that  the  apple  contains  as  much  nutritious  matter, 
weight  for  weight,  as  the  potato;  and  certain  va- 
rieties of  sweet  apples,  I  think,  contain  as  much  per 
bushel  as  the  potato,  if  not  more.  W^hilst  for 
market,  it  is  a  fair  estimate  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
to  say,  that  ten  barrels  of  winter  apples  will  gene- 
rally sell  for  as  much  money  as  a  ton  of  our  best 
ha?/.  At  a  distance  of  about  thirty  feet  apart,  fifty 
trees  would  stand  upon  an  acre,  which  will  at  least 
produce  an  average  annual  crop  of  seventy-five  bar- 
rels of  marketable  fruit — allowing  a  barrel  and  a 
half  to  each  tree,  which  is  certainly  a  very  low  esti- 
mate. Seventy-five  barrels  of  apples  are  worth  at 
least  as  many  dollars,  or  from  seven  to  ten  tons 
of  hay.  At  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  a  fruit 
orchard  will  give  four  times  as  much  profit  as  the 
same  quantity  of  land  cultivated  for  any  other  crop, 
counting  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

It  seems  strange,  when  we  consider  the  profits  of 
fruit  culture,  that  fjirmers  do  not  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  its  cultivation ;  but  fruit  trees  require  care 
and  attention  to  do  well,  and  in  the  above  estimate 
it  is  presumed  that  the  orchard  is  cultivated  with 
the  same  care  and  attention  as  for  any  other  crop. 
Many  seem  to  think,  (judging  from  their  actions,) 
that  fruit  requires  little  more  care  than  forest  trees ; 
and  with  such,  fruit  culture  is  not  very  profitable. 

Our  enterprising  townsmen,  the  Hon.  Judge  Tay- 
lor and  Theodore  Cramer,  Esq.,  are  taking  the  lead 
in  the  cultivation  of  choice  nurseries,  in  connection 
with  an  experimental  orchard — both  much  needed 
in  this  vicinity,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  suitably 
rewarded  by  the  farming  and  fruit-growing  com- 
munity. 


JESSE  GORSUCH. 


Huntingdon,  Pa.,  December,  1856. 


Stove  lustre  mixed  with  turpentine  is  not  only 
more  glossy  and  durable,  but  prevents  rust. 
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NEW  HAKB-SEED  PLANTER. 

In  most  of  the  hand  corn-planters  the  grain  is 
taken  from  the  seed  box  by  means  of  a  float  slide, 
which  has  slots  or  pockets  in  its  surface.  In  the 
machine  here  illustrated,  A  is  the  seed  box,  and  B 
a  many-sided  wheel  which  is  employed  instead  of  a 

slide. 

The  periphery  of  wheel  B  is  notched  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  form  pockets,  c/,  which  receive  the  seed. 
By  the  revolution  of  wheel  B,  the  seed  contained  in 
said  pockets  is  discharged,  and  falls  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  machine,  below  slide  E,  upon  the  plate 
C ;  this  plate  is  hinged  at  c,  but  is  kept  closed,  ex- 
cept at  the  moment  of  planting,  by  the  spring  D. 

In  planting,  the  operator  places  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  instrument  upon  the  ground,  and 
pushes  down  the  slide  E,  by  means  of  its  handle, 
E^.  In  its  downward  movement  slide  E  opens  plate 
C,  and  forces  the  seed  which  had  previously  fallen 
into  the  space  below  the  extremity  of  the  slide,  into 
the  ground.  By  lifting  on  the  handle  E',  the  slide 
.E  is  withdrawn,  and  plate  C  again  closes. 

Wheel  B  is  rotated  by  the  descent  of  slide  E, 
through  the  medium  of  a  spring  dog,  F,  the  lower 
end  of  which  strikes  the  pins,  </,  and  drives  wheel 
B  around,  something  after  the  manner  of  a  ratchet 
wheel.     G  is  a  spring  which  serves  as  a  ratchet 
and   prevents   wheel    B   from   turning   backwards. 
Wheel  B  projects  through  one  side  of  the  case,  the 
spring  being  made  tight  by  the  plate,  whose  lower 
end  rest  on  the  periphery  of  wheel  B,  and  rises  and 
falls  by  its  own  gravity,  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
mation of  B.     There  are  yielding  face-plates  on  the 
surface  of  the  pockets,  a.     These  face-plates  spring 
slightly,  and  throw  off  the  grain,  so  that  none  can 
adhere.     They  serve  also  as  regulators  of  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  received  in  the  pockets,  a;   for,  by 
means  of  a  set  screw,  they  are  readily  adjusted  so  as 
to  till  more  or  less  space  in  the  pocke.. 

This  planter  is  extremely  simple  in  all  its  parts ; 
durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  planting  of  corn,  cotton  seed,  i)ump- 
kin  seed  either  mixed  or  not  with  corn,  and  to  all 
other  kinds  of  seed  that  require  to  be  deposited  in 
hills.  The  construction  of  the  machme  is  such  that 
it  cannot  clog  up,  no  matter  what  kind  of  seed  is  to 
be  planted.  It  works  equally  well  whetlier  the 
ground  be  dry  or  moist.  The  inventor  is  IIeman  B. 
Hammon,  of  Bristolville,  Ohio. 


Oats  ground  with  Buckwheat,  in  proportion  of 
one  to  three,  make  a  meal  greatly  superior  to  Buck- 
wheat alone,  for  griddle  cakes,  slap-jacks,  &c.  (Wo 
can  vouch  for  this.) 
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LETTEE  ADDRESSED  TO  MR.  LAWE8  OF  ROTH- 
AMSTED,  BY  M.  PAYEN,*  UPON  THE  QUES- 
TION OF  MANURES. 

Trauslated  from  he  Btdletin  des  Seances  de  la  Sociele  intpe- 
riale  ct  contraled' agriculture,  Mai  1856,  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn, 
and  read  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

Sir: — I  have  read  with  much  interest,  the  answer 
which  yfu,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Gilbert  have 
made  to  the  theories  and  principles  of  the  agricul- 
tural chemistry  of  M.  Liebig,  as  also  to  the  objec- 
tions of  that  illustrious  savant  to  your  own  experi- 
ments. This  discussion,  based  upon  citations  and 
positive  facts,  appears  to  me  to  settle  clearly,  the 
question  of  manures. 

The  results  of  your  beautiful  and  persevering 
experimental  culture,  elucidated  by  numerous  analy- 
ses, demonstrate  the  important  function  of  the  azot- 
ized  substancQsJ  and  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil ; 
a  function  which  is  never  exclusive,  but  which  be- 
comes predominant  sometimes  for  one,  sometimes 
for  others,  according  to  the  plants  which  succes- 
sively occupy  the  earth,  in  a  rotation  of  crops. 

You   have  yourself  determined  relative  to  your 
soil,  the  predominant  usefulness  of  the  phosphates 
for  turnips,  of  the  salts  of  potash  for  leguminous 
plants,  and  of  azotized  substances  for  the  production 
of  wheat.     These  results,  the  elements  of  which  I 
have  seen  with  so  much  interest,  in  your  fields,  and 
your  fine  laboratory  at  Rothamsted,  agree  with  the 
facts  well  observed  in  France  by  our  agriculturists. 
They  also  agree  with  my  researches  upon  the  struc- 
ture, the  chemical  composition,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetables  ;  results  and  researches  which 
we  can   understand  better  when  we   observe   the 
immense  number   of  radicles   which   develop   and 
multiply  in  the   soil,  assimilating,  the  further  they 
penetrate,  not  only  dissolved  mineral   matters,  of 
which  we  find  the  combinations  often  transformed 
in  plants,  but  also  considerable  quantities  of  azot- 
ized substances  which  they  add  to  the  ascending  sap, 


*  Few  men  in  Europe  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  in  the  de- 
partment of  applied  chemistry,  than  the  illustrious  author  of 
this  Lett-  r.     The  friend  and  colleague  of  Boussingault,  he  has 
been  commissioned  by  his  government  with  important  exami- 
nations in  vegetable  and  agricultural  chemistry  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     His  opinion  on  the  much-mooted  question  of  the 
value  of  the  fixed  mineral  conslituentsof  manures,  is,  therefore, 
worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence.     This  question,  in  its  various 
bearings,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant one  which   has  engaged    the    attention  of   Agricultural 
Chemists  since  the  time  of  Davy,     Until  the  precise  relation  of 
the  plants,  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  crops,  to  the  soil  and 
to  the  atmosphere  be  established,  all  processes  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  soil  must  be  empirical  and  constantly  changing, 
and  the  gains  of  the  farmer  uncertain,  and  frequently  unremu- 
nerative. — [Ed.] 
Vol..  VH.— 4 


and  deposit  upon  the  walls  of  the  sap-vessels.  They 
thus  concurrently  with  ammoniacal  gas,  and  the 
azote  which  the  leaves  have  the  power  directly  or 
indirectly  to  draw  from  the  atmosphere,  nourish  the 
tissues  in  process  of  formation,  and  the  young 
shoots  always  rich  in  azotized  substances. 

In  the  presence  of  these  well-authenticated  facts 
of  experimental  culture,  of  organography  and  vege- 
table physiology,  we  cannot  overlook  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  pre-existence  and  the  continuance 
of  a  large  quantity  of  azotized  substances  in  the 
soil,  in  order  that  it  may  possess  and  retain  its  fer- 
tility, always  admitting  the  indispensable  utility  of 
the  mineral  materials  appropriate  to  the  wants  and 
different  aptitudes  of  vegetables.     We  could  not, 
therefore,  regard  otherwise  than  as  you  have  done, 
the  following  too  exclusive  assertions  of  M.  Liebig, 
which  you  quote : 

"  If  these  elements,  (mineral  matter)  are  to  be 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  and  proper  proportions, 
the  soil  offers  the  conditions  which  render  plants 
capable  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  the  ammo- 
niacal gas  of  the  air,  which  is  to  them  an  inexhausti- 
ble reservoir." 

We  might  have  admitted  a  priori,  a  similar  theory, 
at  the  period  when  physiologists,  not  valuing  the 
azotized  substances,  drawn  by  vegetables  from  the 
soil,  saw  in  the  ascending  sap  only  water,  salts,  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  as  the  liquid  ascended 
higher  in  the  tissues,  gum  and  sugar. 

As  you  observe,  it  is  evident  from  simple  facts^ 
that  the  efficacy  of  guano  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  is  measured  by  the  proportion  of  azote,  and 
not  of  phosphates,  because  the  azotized  matter  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  and  the  phosphates  in  re- 
latively small  proportions ;  this  substance  therefore 
brings  double  the  price  of  other  commercial  manures, 
rich  in  phosphates  but  deficient  in  azote.  Finally,  long 
practice  has  proved  that  guano  of  the  highest  price, 
containing  the  most  azote,  produces  more  grain 
than  guano  of  a  lower  price,  relatively  richer  in 
phosphates. 

M.  Liebig  has  said  in  his  fourth  edition  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  and  its  application  to  agriculture, 
that  "  Ashes  can  be  substituted  for  animal  manures, 
and  if  a  proper  choice  is  made,  they  will  give  to  the 
fields  all  the  constituent  principles  which  have  been 
carried  off  by  the  harvest  of  cultivated  plants." 
And  in  the  same  work— '^  It  is  very  important  in  agri- 
culture, to  know,  with  certainty,  that  a  supply  of 
ammonia  is  superfluous,  if  the  soil  contains  a  suffi- 
cient provision  of  mineral  nutriment." 

Upon  these  views  were  founded  the  manufacture 
of  purely  mineral  manures,  directed  by  Mr.  Muspratt, 
whose  products  have  had  in  general  no  great  success. 
The  preparation,  however,  of  man'irc',  from  blood 
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and  pulverized  bones,  succeeded  in  France,  as  in 
England,  and  has  lately  won  silver  medals  for  MM. 
Derrien  of  Nantes,  and  Jonas  Webb,  (England)  who 
had  sent  their  products  to  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  185G. 

No  agriculturist  believes,  now-a-days,  that  ma- 
nure can  be  replaced  by  ashes  which  are  the  result 
of  its  combustion,  nor  by  any  other  mineral  sub- 
stance deprived  of  nitrogen.     The  results  of  small 
experimental  cultivation  undertaken  and  followed 
up  for  several  years  with  so  much  care,  in  soils 
containing  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  but  exempt  from 
nitrogenous  substances  show,  that  plants,  cultivated 
in  such  conditions,  even  though  in  the  open  air, 
take  very  little  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
furnish  a  much  smaller  crop,  compared  with  plants 
developed  under  the  influence  of  azotized  manures. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  practice  of  our 
market-gardeners,   demonstrates  that  they  can  in- 
crease five  or  even  ten  times  the  product   of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  if  they  will  but  furnish  to 
plants  those  manures  which  abound  in  nitrogenous 
substances  easily    decomposable;  remembering  al- 
ways, to  renew  these  manures  whenever  their  am- 
moniacal  exhalations  become  too  small  in  amount. 
Skilful  gardeners  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  gas  which  the  atmosphere 
furnishes  to  them  gratuitously ;  they  know,  by  ex- 
perience, that  no  combination  of  mineral  materials, 
or  of  ashes,  Avould  furnish  them  with  like  results. 
Furthermore,  the  rare  discrepancies  on  these  various 
points  will  soon  be  merely  apparent,  and  doubtless, 
chiefly  on  account  of  your  elegant  processes  and 
conscientious  labors,  will  speedily  cease  entirely. 

Already  one  sees  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  a 
spirit  as  eminent  as  M.  Liebig,  giving  his  evidence 
to  facts,  which  you  have  already  brought  to  light. 
Such  is  seen  to  be  the  case  from  many  quotations 
from  his  own  maxims  ;  and  especially  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages  which  you  have  quoted : 

"  While  the  ground  is  lying  fallow,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  the  ammonia  are  introduced  into  the  soil 
by  the  rain  and  the  air.  The  ammonia  remains  in 
the  soil,  whenever  it  finds  there,  in  sufficient  amount, 
substances  capable  by  combining  with  it,  of  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  volatility.  But  the  means  of  preparing 
the  soil,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  best  enable  it  to 
extract  from  the  air,  and  from  other  natural  sources 
the  maximum  of  azote  to  condense  into  its  own 
products,  is,  in  reality,  a  problem  worthy  of  scien- 
tific agriculture."— 7Vmc?>?c«  de  chemie  agricole  au 
point  de  vue  apecial  des  derniercs  recherches  faites  en 
Angleterre^  1855. 

Evidently  this  is  but  one  step  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  full  utility  of  nitrogenized  manures,  in 
causing  the  soil  to  produce  the  maximum  crop. 


Let  us  hope  that  M.  Liebig  will  before  long  admit, 
with  all  the  best  farmers,  with  most  savants  who 
employ  themselves  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
with  the  chemists  commissioned  to  analyze  the  com- 
mercial manures,  in  the  storage-yards  of  the  French 
government,  that  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  manures,  affords  thi& 
principal  measure  of  their  commercial  value,  since  it 
represents  those  particular  kinds  of  food  for  vege- 
tables, which  cultivators  find  it  most  difficult  to 
procure  economically  ;  others,  such  as  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  plaster,  and  the  alkaline  salts, 
can  be  obtained  at  small  expense,  as  also,  those  or- 
ganic remains,  poor  in  azote,  which  furnish,  by 
their  spontaneous  decomposition,  carbonic  acid,  a 
substance  which  is  also  often  found  in  excess  among 
the  stubble  and  other  remains  of  former  culture. 

Finally,  one  should  recognise  this  fact,  (and  with- 
out doubt,  you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion)  that  if 
M.  Liebig  has  given  neither  the  means  to  furnish 
economically  artificial  manures  to  the  farmer,  nor 
the  true  theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  he  has 
at  least,  rendered  some  important  services  to  agri- 
culture. 

Always  exaggerating  the  power  of  mineral  sub- 
stances to  fertilize  the  soil,  he  has  given  immense 
publicity  in  Germany,  England,  America  and  France, 
to  exact  ideas  as  to  the  utility  of  this  important  part 
of  vegetable  nutrition. 

In  pointing  out  one  of  the  causes  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  he  has  excited  the 
lively  attention  of  cultivators,  especially  in  England, 
where  he  indicated  a  danger,  which  appeared  to  him 
very  formidable. 

He  has  finally  succeeded,  by  prompt  and  sure 
ways  in  demonstrating  to  the  farmers  of  all  coun- 
tries, the  advantages  (hitherto  but  too  little  appre- 
ciated, in  spite  of  the  eff'orts  of  other  savants,)  of 
chemical  analysis  applied  to  soils,  to  manures,  and 
to  crops. 


<  ♦  •» » 


OTJB  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  our  Subscriptions 
for  the  Seventh  Volume  are  coming  in  finely,  but  we 
have  room  for  a  great  many  more.  To  those  who 
have  lent  a  helping  hand,  we  tender  our  hearty 
thanks  ;  and  while  it  may  not  appear  reasonable  in 
us  to  expect  more  at  their  hands,  still,  we  indulge 
the  hope  that  their  efforts  will  be  continued,  and 
that  we  shall  have  large  additions  from  districts 
which  have  already  done  well.  Keep  the  ball 
rolling. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 

THE  PEOPEE  SOIL  FOE  FEUIT  TEEES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — How  few  there  are,  who,  when 
making  selections  of  trees  for  ornamental  purposes 
think  of  inquiring  whether  their  soil  is  adapted  to 
the  kind  of  trees  selected.  The  taste  of  the  purcha- 
ser only  is  consulted — the  growth  and  development 
of  the  tree  are  left  to  chance.  One  person  selects 
trees  of  a  particular  variety  and  plants  them  in  soil 
which  happens  to  be  entirely  congenial  to  their 
wants.  They  thrive  beautifully.  Attracted  by  their 
handsome  appearance,  another  orders  the  same  kind 
of  trees  from  the  same  nursery.  They  are  planted 
by  the  same  person,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  period  of  the  year.  But  mark  the  diffe- 
rence I  Instead  of  a  full  vigorous  growth,  they  barely 
give  evidences  of  life,  perhaps  they  die.  The  owner 
is  disappointed.  Some  one  is  to  blame.  Who  is  it  ? 
First  the  nurseryman,  next  the  person  who  planted 
them.  In  five  cases  out  of  six  neither  of  the  parties 
blamed  are  the  right  ones  though  both  are  at  times 
at  fault.  The  blame  properly  attaches  to  the  pur- 
chaser himself,  who  in  selecting  his  trees,  forgot  to  in- 
quire whether  his  soil  was  adapted  to  their  growth  or 
not.  Mr.  Meehan  in  his  excellent  little  work  "  Amer- 
ican Hand-book  of  Ornamental  Trees,"  speaks  so 
sensibly  upon  this  subject,  that  1  have  been  led  to 
think  an  insertion  of  them  in  the  Journal  would 
serve  in  a  degree  to  correct  this  too  prevalent  error, 

1.  Each  kind  of  tree  has  a  soil  peculiarly  its  own. 
In  that  soil  it  will  do  better  than  any  other  tree. 
The  subject,  then,  is  one  of  some  moment. 

2.  Science  may  some  day  explain  this  with  exact- 
ness ;  practice  and  experiment  have  taught  us  chiefly 
what  we  know  so  far.  They  have  taught  us  that  an 
oak,  beautiful  on  our  neighbor's  clayey  soil,  would 
languish  in  our  light  sandy  loam  ;  and  a  pine  on  ours 
-— '<  the  envied  of  all  beholders"— would  be  equally 
uneasy  on  his  stiff"  ground.  We  have  been  enabled 
to  learn  what  trees  are  well  adapted  to  certain  soils 
— in  what  soil  any  given  tree  will  do  well. 

3.  This  is  of  more  importance  to  the  man  of  small 
means,  than  to  the  man  of  fortune.  The  latter  can 
have  any  tree  he  chooses,  because  he  can  make  the 

soil  to  suit.     The  other  cannot  aff*ord  the  expense 

he  must  select  the  tree  that  suits  his  soil. 

4.  To  illustrate  the  evil  of  inattention  to  soil,  take 
the  silver  maples  employed  as  shade  trees  in  Phila- 
delphia; where  they  are  more  generally  used  than 
any  other  tree.  You  may  find  it  in  every  situation, 
till  you  believe  that  shade  tree  and  silver  maple  are 
considered  synonymous.  For  ground  wet  or  dry, 
for  soils  light  or  heavy,  it  is  all  the  same.     Thus,  it 


often  finds  itself  in  circumstances  every  way  unsuited 
to  it.  The  leaves  become  small ;  the  growth  short  and 
meagre  ;  the  trunk  hide-bound,  and  the  branches 
covered  with  mosses  and  lichens.  They  live  and 
grow— perhaps  for  years— but  never  to  satisfaction. 
Scores  of  such  specimens  may  be  seen  at  any  time 
in  our  streets.  The  blame  is  too  often  thrown  on 
the  wrong  source.  The  nurseryman  is  charged  with 
selling  bad  trees,  and  the  remedy  sought  for  in  trees 
purchased  from  another  dealer,  "  which  also  in  their 
turn,  must  follow  them." 

5.  The  number  of  species  and  varieties  is  now  so 
great,  that  a  fine  collection  of  trees  may  be  had 
in  even  a  piece  of  ground  with  one  uniform  soil. 
Variety  is  generally  pleasing ;  and  the  smallest  lot 
might  as  well  have  its  half-dozen  trees  of  diff'erent 
kinds,  as  in  one  monotonous  sameness.  If  one  tree 
only  be  wanted,  I  prefer  it  to  be  diff"erent  from  one's 
neighbor's  adjoining.  In  addition  to  the  charm  of 
variety,  which  is  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  shad© 
emulation  has  here  an  innocent  outlet  for  its  course- 
which  will  not  fail  to  bring  its  gratifying  reward. 

6.  One  objection  to  variety,  so  far  as  shade  trees 
are  concerned,  is  its  cost.  A  nurseryman  can  aff'ord 
to  sell  a  quantity  of  one  thing  for  less,  than  for 
small  lots  of  different  ones.  But  on  reflection,  few 
would  be  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  that  vari- 
ety which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  natural  beauty 

one  of  the  best  means  by  which  we  contrast  that 
which  is  superior  with  that  which  is  beneath— and 
rest  satisfied  with  the  only  change  brought  by  the 
seasons,  and  the  only  pleasure  that  brought  by  its 
shade,  when  a  trifling  cost  in  the  original  outlay  will 
''  add  all  these  things  unto  them."  The  saving  of  a 
dollar  in  a  gratification  w  hich  is  expected  to  last  for 
life,  is  a  consideration  which  will  have  little  weight 
when  duly  reflected  on.  A  little  extra  expense  in  a 
selection  of  trees,  a  little  extra  thought  on  appro- 
priating each  to  its  most  proper  soil,  and  a  little  ex- 
tra care  bestowed  on  their  removal  and  replanting, 
will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  future  beauty,  variety 
health,  and  luxuriousness  of  shade  trees. 


■4  ••♦  »- 


HINTS  ON  GEAPE  CULIUEE. 
By  R.  G.  Pardee. 

The  preparation  of  the  vine  border  is  an  impor- 
tant process  in  grape  culture  in  private  gardens.  It 
should  be  made  from  four  to  iix  feet  wide,  and  two 
to  three  feet  deep ;  and  be  composed  of  a  liberal 
mixture  of  limestone,  or  old  plaster  or  mortar,  bonea 
leather-parings,  hair,  ashes,  and  strong,  well-rotted 
manure,  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 

A  calcareous  soil  or  gravelly  loam  is  the  best  for 
the  grape,  and  should  be  well  drained  and  warm. 
It  is  sorpewhat  difficult  in  wet  clay  lands  to  raise 
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good  grapes,  unless  the  vine  border  is  carefully  pre- 
pared. Soap-suds  and  wash  from  the  house  is  fa- 
vorable for  the  grape,  and  we  have  known  some 
plants  succeed  well  that  were  placed  immediately 
under  the  spout  of  the  sink.  For  vineyard  culture, 
the  nearer  the  process  approximates  to  the  one 
described  above  by  trenching  and  enriching,  the 

better. 

•  Every  plant  should  be  thoroughly  pruned  down 
to  two  or  three  leading  shoots  ;  and  after  these  cover 
the  trellis  or  stakes  as  extensively  as  you  wish,  then 
the  rule  in  pruning  is,  every  year  from  December  to 
first  of  February,  fearlessly  to  cut  back  all  of  the  last 
year's  growth,  so  far  as  to  leave  only  two  eyes.  It 
is  also  desirable,  after  the  grapes  are  beginning  to 
fill  in  June,  to  pinch  back  the  ttrminal  bud  of  every 
branch,  and  thus  check  its  growth,  and  throw  back 
its  sap,  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  mature  the  wood.  By 
pinching  back,  we  mean,  to  pinch  off  with  the 
thumb-nail  and  forefinger  the  end  of  every  bearing 
branch,  and  we  then  cut  out  all  the  superfluous 
little  shoots  and  suckers. 

The  vine  is  composed  the  greater  part  of  potash, 
lime,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  a  frequent 
application  of  ashes,  lime,  and  soap-suds  is  benefi- 
cial It  has  been  asserted  that  tartaric  acid  is  a 
valuable  specific  for  the  fruit,  but  of  this  we  have 
no  personal  knowledge. 

The  grape  should  always  be  grown  in  the  warmest 
and  most  sheltered  situation,  so  that  the  fruit  may 
ripen  well  before  frost.  The  south  side  of  a  house, 
or  southern  slope  of  a  side-hill,  should  be  chosen. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  BfEW  CHINESE  POTATO. 


The  introduction  of  new  races  of  plants  or  vege- 
tables, and  the  improvement  of  old  ones,  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  interest  as  cultivators ;  and 
too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  bestowed  on  those 
who  make  this  branch  their  study.     In  the  pursuit 
of  this  object  there  will  always  be  two  parties- 
those  who  approve  too  hastily,  and  those  who  con- 
demn on  partial  evidence.     Both  are  useful  to  the 
cause-the  one  by  their  enthusiasm  directing  atten- 
tion to  unnoticed  advantages,  the  other  by  their 
hostility  repressing  that   dangerous   ardor,   which 
otherwise  might  again   involve   us   in   multicauhs 
schemes  or  entanglements. 

In  offering  my  experience  in  the  matter  of  the 
Chinese  yam  or  potato,  I  profess  to  belong  to  neither 
of  these  parties,  but  to  give  the  facts  simply  as  I 

observed  them. 

Last  spring  I  took  six  tubers  each  no  larger  than 
^  small  pea,  pnd  put  them  each  in  a  thre^  inch  pot 


with  common  soil.     They  were  set  in  a  frame  with 
verbenas,  and  other  common  things,  and  treated 
quite  carelessly.     Early  in  June  I  noticed  them  as 
being  about  two  inches  high,  and  turned  them  out 
of  the  pots  into  a  spent  hotbed,  that  had  been  used 
early  in  the  spring  for  raising  early  cabbage  plants. 
They  were  left  here  entirely  to  themselves— some- 
times being  so  dry  that  the  very  weeds  that  were 
suffered  to  grow  up  amongst  them  withered  up  and 
dwindled  away.     I  scarcely  ever  thought  it  worth 
while  to  look  at  them ;  having  suffered  myself  to 
look  upon  its  introduction  as  a  humbug  soon  to  die 
out.     The  vines,  as  may  be  guessed,  grew  but  very 
little— not,  I  believe,  exceeding  eighteen  inches  on 
the  arrival  of  frost— when  they  were  dug  up. 

I  was  certainly  surprised  to  find,  instead  of  the 
little  peas,  which  had  rotted  away,  roots  six  inches 
long,  and  as  thick  as  my  thumb,  which,  I  must  tell 
the  reader,  is  by  no  means  beneath  the  average  size 
of  thumbs  generally. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  root  that  in  five 
months  had  increased  one  hundred  fold,  had  at  least 
some  claim  to  attention,  and  I  determined  to  sacri- 
fice one  root,  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  value  as  an 
esculent.     I  may  here  observe  that  I  am  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  enjoy  well  cooked  potatoes  ;  but  whe- 
ther this  fact  has  any  thing  to  do  with  making  my 
experience  differ  from  those  who  find  the  quality  of 
the  Chinese  potato  "  below  par,"  I  cannot  say ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  in  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  my 
whole  family,  I  never  ate  a  potato,  either  "  sweet" 
or  "  Hibernian"  with  greater  enjoyment. 

By  thi9  careless  trial,  I  have  arrived  at  two  facts 
—first,  that  it  is  an  agreeable  esculent— secondly, 
that  it  is  capable  of  reproducing  itself  a  hundred 
fold.  This  is  no  more  than  a  carrot,  turnip  or  any 
other  root  is  capable  of  doing  ;  but  it  serves  to  place 
it  on  the  same  footing  as  these  useful  vegetables. 

The  only  question  left  to  my  mind  is,  whether  it 
will  pay  to  grow  them.     That  will  depend  greatly 
on  their  market  value.     They  grow  so  peculiarly 
that  it  will  probably  cost  more  to  grow  and  dig  an 
acre  of  them,  than  it  would  any  other  kind  of  root, 
as  they  penetrate  the  soil  deeply,  and  grow  thicker 
as  they  get  down.    But  little,  comparatively  nothing, 
is  yet  known  of  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  the 
plant ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  as  this  is  disco- 
vered, it  will  be  found  far  less  laborious  to  raise 
than  it  now  does.     However,  be  that  as  it  may,  your 
correspondent  does  not  feel  that  he  can  say  any 
thing  positive  of  its  value  further.     It  is  his  inten- 
tion still  to  experiment,  and  he  would  recommend 
his  readers  to  do  so  likewise,  as  they  get  opportu^ 

nity. 

Thos.  Meehan. 

Gfrmantoicn,  Dec.  20,  1856. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

We  condense  the  following  from  Mr.  Pardee's  excel- 
lent little  work,  on  the  culture  of  the  Strawberry,  pub- 
lished by  Saxton  &  Co.,  and  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  lover  of  this  delicious  fruit. 


Situation.— A.  warm,  exposed  and  yet  rather  moist 
location  is  best  for  a  strawberry  plantation.     If  very 
early  fruit  be  an  object,  select  a  side  hill  gently  slop- 
ing toward  the  south,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of 
small  stones  or  coarse  gravel  in   the  soil.     Protect 
the  bed  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  tight  fence  or  a 
live  hedge.     For  late  fruit,  select  a  piece   of  land 
facing  the  north  and  exposed.     Low  land  is  usually 
preferable  to  high  hilly  land,  though  either  will  an- 
swer.    If  the  plot  can  be  located  near  a  spring  of 
water  where  it  can  be  irrigated  it  is  very  desirable. 
As  little  shade  as  possible  should  be  given  the  bed. 

Soil — New  land  recently  disrobed  of  its  forests,  if 
of  a  deep  gravelly  loam  is  best  adapted  to  the  straw- 
berry, and  next  a  sandy  loam  ;  but  almost  any  soil 
can,  by  a  liberal   admixture  of  gravel  or  sand  be 
made  to  produce  the  finest  fruit.     The  lower  and 
moister  the  soil,  consistent  with  perfect  drainage  the 
better.     Avoid  wet  spongy  lands  not  susceptible  bf 
drainage,  and  high  barren  hills  with  thin  flinty  soil. 
Preparation  of  the  >SotZ.— Clear  the  ground  of  roots 
weeds  and  seeds  of  all  kinds,  in  preparation  for  tho- 
rough drainage.     Let  draining  be  the  first  thing  at- 
tended to.     Earthen  tile  drains  from  two  to  four  feet 
apart  are  best.     After  draining,  break  up  the   soil 
with  a  subsoil  plow  or  by  trenching,  at  least  20 
inches    deep.      The    strawberry    loathes    stagnant 
water,  and  cannot  endure  drought,  therefore,  we  re- 
peat it,  drain  thoroughly  first. 

Apply  to  every  acre  the  following  :  20  or  30  bushels 
or  unleached  or  leached  ashes,  10  to  12  bushels  of 
lime,  with  2  or  3  bushels  of  salt,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  some  weeks  before 
the  plants  are  set  out.  Pulverize  well  before  setting 
out  the  plants. 

Manures.— Ur.  Pardee  says  :  Do  not  use  animal  or 
barnyard  manures  for  the  strawberry.     Quantity  and 
quality  have  both  been  secured  and  decidedly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  vegetable  manures  only.     An- 
imal manures  cause  the  plants  to  run  too  much  to 
vines,  and  to  start  its  runners  before  it  has  perfected 
even  the  earliest  part  of  the  fruit  crop.   Leaf-mould, 
decomposed  turf  or  peat,  well  composted  with  new 
surface   soil,   or  muck,  ashes  and  lime  is  a  good 
manure  for  the  strawberry.     Few  good   soils  need 
enriching  at  all  for  the  strawberry.     Most  rich  soils 
would  be  benefited  by  being  depleted  by  an  admix- 
ture of  half  river  sand.     It  is  better  to  feed  the  fruit 
properties  than  the  plant.    Overfeeding  is  one  of  the 


most  frequent  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors 
into  which  strawberry  growers  fall. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  in 
our  latitudes  it  is  well  to  give  the  plants  an  impetus 
by  liberally  showering  them  every  ten  days  with  a 
solution  in  six  gallons  of  water,  of  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  each,  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda 
(glauber  salts)  and  nitrate  of  soda,  with  one  and  a 
half  ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Plaster  is 
always  injurious  to  the  strawberry  and  ashes  judi- 
ciously applied,  beneficial. 

Transplanting.— X  delicate  operation.     The  Spring 
is  perhaps  the  best  season.     The  ground  is  soft  and 
moist,   and  the  weather  usually  favorable  at  that 
time.     The  next  best  season  is  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember.    Plants  are  easily  obtained  then,  the  moist 
fall  weather  has  commenced,  ground  works  easily, 
and  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  making  them  line 
There  is  one  danger,  however,  to  be  especially  guard- 
ed against  in  fall  transplanting ;  that  is,  the  plants 
may  not  get  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  be  enabled  to 
withstand  successfully  the  severe  frosts  of  winter. 
Covering  liberally  with  straw  will  assist  in  remedy- 
ing this.     Transplanting  has  been  done  successfully 
every  month  from  March  to  October  20th.  Mr.  P.  saya. 
for  ordinary  planting  we  prefer  the  1st  of  July  for 
several  reasons  :  the  ground  if  thoroughly  prepared 
then  will  not  be  subject  to  become  so  hard  packed, 
the  weeds  will  not  be  so  troublesome  and  if  the 
plants  get  well  started  and  are  not  checked  in  their 
growth,  they  will  produce  very  nearly  a  full  crop  the 
following  spring.     Ten  or  fifteen  days  later  will  ma- 
terially lessen  the  first  crop.     In  Spring  planting, 
March  will  answer  south  of  Philadelphia,  last  April 

for  the  north. 

Manner  of  Transplanting. —The  best  way  is  to  take 
the  first  runners,  as  soon  as  fairly  set,  and  remove 
them  with  a  transplanting  trowel,  without  disturbing 
the  earth  or  roots.  When  plants  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, care  should  be  taken  to  get  as  large  a  portion 
of  the  fibrous  roots  as  possible.  To  do  this  saturate 
the  ground  well  with  water  before  the  plants  are 
taken  up.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  dip  the 
roots  in  a  little  mud  hole  made  in  the  garden  soil, 
until  there  is  a  good  coating  of  mud  on  them. 

For  transplanting,  the  earth  should  be  made  as 
level  or  flat  as  possible.  If  raised  into  beds  or  hills 
it  will  invite  the  drought  to  which  the  strawberry 
plant  has  a  decided  aversion.  The  plants  should  then 
be  set  out  leaving  the  roots  in  as  nearly  a  natural 
position  as  possible ;  with  the  fingers  press  the  pure 
earth  compactly  around  the  body  of  the  plant,  being 
careful  not  to  set  the  plant  too  deep.  If  there  is  any 
old  bark  or  decayed  portion  of  the  leaves  on  the 
plant,  remove  it  before  setting  out.  An  old  plant 
will  usually  renew  itself  by  sending  out  a  new  set  of 
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roots  on  being  transplanted,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  strawberry  plant  while  it  places  its 
roots  warily  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet  a 
portion  of  its  longer  roots  penetrate  favorable  soils 
to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet  and  even  a  greater 
depth  in  some  places. 

We  shall  in  our  next  continue  these  valuable  in- 
structions showing  how  mulching,  watering,  and 
general  cultivation  should  be  done,  also  giving  a 
list  of  the  best  varieties. 


OLD  FASHIONED  FLOWEES. 

Mr.  Breck  in  his  excellent  *^  Book  of  Flowers"  hits 
one  of  the  follies  of  the  age  pretty  roundly  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 
The  rage  for  novelties  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
our  country,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say  is  not 
always  governed  by  standard  principles  either  in 
economy  or  taste.  We  commend  the  extract  to  the 
perusal  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  disposed  to  set 
aside  old  favorites  for  new  ones,  which  are  neither 
as  easily  cultivated,  or  as  beautiful  when  cultivated. 

"Among  the  many  follies  which  the  gardening 
world  commit,  none  is  more  striking  to  the  looker- 
on,  than  the  eagerness  with  which  old  favorites  are 
deserted  for  new  ones.  Of  all  inconstant  lovers, 
gardeners  must  surely  be  the  most  inconstant.  To- 
day they  are  at  the  feet  of  a  Dahlia ;  to-morrow 
there  is  no  beauty  like  a  Pansy,  and  both  are  prc- 
Bcntly  deserted  for  a  Cineraria.  In  their  eyes,  old 
age  is  a  crime,  and  aged  flowers  are  mercilessly  con- 
signed to  the  poor  house.  We  remember  when  Cape 
plants  were  the  rage ;  a  Brunsvigia,  or  an  Ixia,  or  a 
Protea,  were  standing  toasts ;  to  possess  such  fair 
objects  was  the  height  of  man's  ambition.  But  in  a 
few  years  these  were  thrown  aside,  and  New  Hol- 
land beauties  supplanted  them ;  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  flaunting,  or  shy  and  delicate,  natives  of  South 
America.  If  we  look  to  an  old  garden  catalogue, 
we  can  but  wonder  how  the  flower-garden  was  de- 
corated by  our  fathers ;  for  there  we  find  little  be- 
side races  now  known  only  by  name. 

"  Marigolds  and  Candytufts,  Love-lies-bleeding, 
Globes  and  Balsams,  Catchflies  and  Cockscombs, 
Daisies  and  Dittany,  Persicarias  and  Prince's  Feath- 
er, Lupins,  Tricolors  and  Marvels  of  Peru,  Sunflowers 
and  Sweet  Sultans, — pride  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— ^ye  have  all  fallen  victims  to  the  flickering  meteor 
called  taste ;  and  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  the 
old  drawers  of  old  seed  shops,  where  you  are  but 
the  curiosity  of  floriculture  ;  or  in  remote  country 
gardens,  not  yet  reached   by  steam  or  electricity. 


Even  in  acknowledging  an  acquaintance  with  Holly- 
hocks and  China  Asters,  we  do  so  under  a  feeling  of 
something  like  shame  at  being  known  to  keep  such 
doubtful  company. 

"  Are   these   follies   to   have  an   end  ?  Shall  we 
never  be  wise  'enough  to  look  upon  all  flowers  as 
equal  ?  Do  we  not  yet  know  that  what  is  called  the 
difference  in  their  attractions,  is  but  a  diff^erence  in 
our  skill  in  managing  them  ;  and  that  they  are  all 
endowed   with  wondrous  beauty,  varying  in  kind, 
but  the  same  in  nature  ?     Most  especially  must  wo 
inquire  whether  the  arts  of  the  cultivator  should  be 
limited,  as  they  are,  to  the  domestication  of  a  few 
fashionable  races,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  flower-garden  ?  A  Hollyhock 
is  as  showy  as  a  Dahlia,  infinitely  «more  graceful, 
much  easier  to  cultivate,  as  prone  to  run  into  varie- 
ties, and  hardy  instead  of  tender ;  yet  the  lumpish 
Dahlia  is  seen  everywhere ;  societies  are  formed  to 
admire  it  and  to  gamble  in  it ;  and  the  Hollyhock  is 
consigned  to  a  few  places,  where,  as  at  Shrubland. 
refined   taste   still   excludes   fashionable   vulgarity. 
The  Amaranths  are  a  race  peculiarly  suited  for  rich 
autumnal  decoration^ — quick-growing,  many-sized, 
and  long-enduring, — no  doubt  susceptible  of  further 
change ;  but  they  are  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  Pe- 
tunias and  Chrysanthemums.      Surely  it  would  be 
wiser  to  try  to  improve  those  ancient  races,  which 
are  so  well  suited  to  our  climate  and  our  purses, 
than  to  limit  our  skill  to  tampering  with  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  delicate,  though  brilliant,  strangers 
that  have  taken  such  entire  possession  of  our  af- 
fections. 

"  Let  no  man  say  that  they  are  incapable  of  im- 
provement. Who  has  tried  the  experiment  ?  Who 
has  tried  to  cross  the  Prince's  Feather  with  tho 
Cockscomb,  or  Love-lies-bleeding  with  the  Tricolor, 
or  the  Bee  with  the  Dwarf  Larkspur  ?  or  the  Persi- 
caria  with  the  straggling  Buckwheat,  {Polygomum 
divaricatum)!  or  the  Indian  Pink  with  the  Carnation? 
or  the  Marigold  with  the  Coreopsis  ?  Until  these  trials 
have  been  made,  with  at  least  as  much  care  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  managing  the  Calcolaria,  or  tho 
Pansy,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  our  ancient 
friends  are  unfairly  treated,  and  that  we  are  doing 
ourselves  much  disservice. 


PRESEEVATION  OF  THE  APEICOT  TREE. 

The  Apricot  is  nearly  allied  to  the  plum,  and  is 
less  susceptible,  of  intense  cold  than  the  peach  ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  more  easily  injured  by  chargeji 
of  the  weather,  and  those  familiar  with  its  culture, 
are  equally  familiar  with  disappointments  from  dc?ad 
and  dying  patches  of  bark  on  the  trunk,  often  ex- 
tending all  round,  or  over  the  whole  surface,  and  in- 
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evitably  destroying  the  tree.  This  is  the  great  draw- 
back in  the  culture  of  this  very  early,  most  desirable, 
and  delicious  fruit — the  curculio  is  within  the  control 
of  labor. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  the  protecting  influ- 
ence of  evergreen  boughs.  Procure  a  wagon  load, 
more  or  less,  from  the  nearest  hemlock,  pine  or 
epruce  woods,  or  from  the  cedar  swamp,  early  in  win- 
ter, and  proceed  to  tie  them  on  each  apricot  trunk, 
so  as  to  shade  it  from  the  winter  or  spring  sun,  and 
protect  it  from  cold  winds,  and  the  best  remedy  is 
undoubtedly  applied.  It  may  not  prov^e  infallible  in 
all  cases,  but  is  certainly  worth  trying.  Will  our 
intelligent  readers,  who  cultivate  the  apricot,  and 
who  have  a  fear  of  the  bark  disease,  give  it  a  trial, 
and  report  results. 


FOOD  FOR  THE  PEACH  TREE. 

As  the  peach  tree  is  so  generous  in  its  growth  and 
in  its  exuberant  crops,  it  is  necessarily  a  great 
exhauster  of  the  soil,  and  must  have  the  support  of 
proper  manures.  It  is  also  essential  to  its  prosperity 
fchat  the  soil  should  be  kept  open,  and  free  from 
grass  or  weeds,  I  have  found  that  the  cultivation 
of  many  kinds  of  root  crops  requiring  manures  and 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  such  as  potatoes,  beets, 
turnips  &c.,  are  quite  consistent  with  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  tree,  but  that,  when  the  soil  becomes 
bound  through  a  dense  growth  of  grass,  which 
excludes  light  and  air  from  the  roots  it  soon  dwin- 
dles, becomes  sickly,  takes  on  the  yellows^  and  dies. 
At  the  period  of  stoning  of  the  fruity  a  large  demand 
for  silica  is  made  upon  the  soil,  which  must  neces- 
lararily  be  dissolved,  and  conveyed  through  the 
roots,  trunk,  and  branches,  in  a  soluble  state.  It  is 
probable  that,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  some 
kinds  of  alkaline  manures,  such  as  lime,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  one-third  potash  and  two-thirds  salt,  contrib- 
ute most  powerfully  to  aid  the  eff'orts  of  the  tree  in 
effecting  its  solution,  and,  with  this  view,  T  have 
caused  a  handful  or  two,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tree,  to  be  applied  upon  the  soil,  and  forked  in 
to  the  distance  of  about  three  or  four  feet  around 
each  one  at  the  time  of  the  examinations  for  worms 
in  May  and  September.  A  dose  of  guano,  to  the 
eame  extent,  in  lieu  of  the  above,  is  also  excellent. 


"  The  Concord  Grape,"  says  the  American  Agri- 
culturist^ "  which  caused  so  much  discussion  at  its 
introduction  some  four  years  ago,  is  settling  down 
to  a  place  among  standard  fruits,  in  northern 
gardens.  No  grape  was  ever  introduced  with  a 
louder  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  few  were  ever  as- 
sailed with  severer  criticism.  It  is  gradually  win- 
ning favor,  and  appears  destined  to  become  popular, 
where  the  Isabella  will  not  ripen.     A  fruit  grower  in 


Connecticut  recently  informed  us,  that  it  has  done 
remarkably  well  with  him,  ripened  this  year  by  the 
first  of  September,  while  the  Diana  did  not  mature 
until  the  16th,  and  the  Isabella  not  until  the  last  of 
the  month.  This  is  valuable  testimony  to  its  early 
maturity.  The  price  has  fallen  from  five  dollars  to 
one,  and  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  it. 
We  hear  of  gentlemen  who  are  making  large  planta- 
tions of  it." 


4  ^  •  •  ¥■ 


New  Grape  "  Canadian  Chief." — The  handsomest 
and  largest  bunch  of  grapes  grown  in  the  open  air 
that  we  have  seen,  has  been  sent  us  b}'  Mr.  G.  W. 
Fearman,  of  Hamilton,  Canada  West.  It  is  a  seed- 
ling white  grape,  somewhat  resembling  the  Chasse- 
las,  and  quite  good  enough  for  the  table,  for  which 
it  will  be  a  fine  ornament,  (t  is  a  hybridized  fruit 
From  the  somewhat  immature  state  of  the  seed,  we 
should  judge  that  the  grapes  had  been  pulled  prema- 
turely, and  that  a  greater  development  of  the  saccha- 
rine principle  would  have  resulted  from  its  longer 
continuance  on  the  vine. 

It  was  grown,  in  Hamilton,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Brennan,  and  is  quite  hardy  even  in  Canada.  The 
bunches  weighed  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  ounces  f. 
the  vine  is  a  most  prolific  bearer,  producing  and 
ripening  this  year,  cold  and  backward  as  it  has  been, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  clusters,  a  great  many 
of  them  weighing  a  pound  and  a  pound  and  six 
ounces.  It  is  a  decided  acquisition-  Mr.  Fearman 
is  the  agent  for  its  sale,  which,  we  predict,  will  be 
equal  to  his  ability  to  supply. 

With  the  grape  came  a  photograph,  exhibiting  the 
vine  covered  with  its  tempting  bunches. 

We  seem  to  be  entering  upon  an  era  of  new 
grapes;  hybridizing  has  just  begun  to  exhibit  its 
results,  and  we  may  well  congratulate  the  success- 
ful experimenters,  but  still  more  the  benefited  pub- 
lic. A  good  gardener  said  to  us,  lately  :  "  I  consid- 
er the  introduction  of  a  new  and  valuable  flower  to 
confer  a  greater  honor  than  being  elected  President 
of  the  United  States."  We  add,  that  the  originating 
an  entirely  new  and  valuable  fruit — a  grapo  like  tnis, 
or  the  "  Rebecca" — confers  more  real  honor  than  to 
be  the  facetious  Emperor  of  France. — IIorLiculturitt 
Journal. 

■^••^  » 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SWEET-SCENTED  VIOLETS. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  your  readers,  to  detail  the 
method  which  I  pursue  in  the  treatment  of  Sweet- 
Scented  Violets,  especially  as  I  have  not  seen  a 
paper  on  the  subject  from  any  of  your  contributors. 
I  consider  the  Neapolitan  Violet  to  be  the  best 
sort  in  cultivation,  but  it  unfortunately  requires  pro- 
tection in  winter.  To  treat  them  with  advantage, 
about  the%nd  of  April  take  the  old  roots  and  part 
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them,  plant  them  out  in  beds  on  a  north  or  northeast 
border,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  September; 
then  take  them  up,  and  pot  them  in  thirty-two-sized 
pots,  in  a  mixture  of  vegetable  mould,  road-scrap- 
ings, and  loam ;  if  not  sufficiently  gritty,  add  a  little 
coarse  river  sand.  Place  a  tile  in  the  bottom  of 
each  pot,  likewise   a  handful  of  potsherds   broken 


very 


small.  Water  them,  and  plunge  them 
in  a  frame  in  cinder  ashes,  elevating  them  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  glass  ;  draw  off  the  lights  in  fine, 
dry  weather,  and  protect  them  from  rain  and  damp ; 
they  will  flower  profusely  the  whole  of  the  winter. 
They  will  also  bloom  in  a  greenhouse,  provided  they 
are  placed  in  a  dry,  airy  situation.  This  kind  has  a 
flower,  light  blue  and  is  sweet  scented.  The  New  Rus- 
sian Violet  is,  without  exception,  the  best  hardy  sort  we 
have,  as  it  blooms  profusely  the  whole  of  the  winter 
in  the  open  ground  in  any  situation,  which  makes  it 
ver>'  desirable  to  cultivate.  Bedding  them  out  every 
two  years,  about  the  end  of  April,  in  a  dry  soil,  is 
quite  suflicient ;  they  require  less  room  than  many 
other  kinds,  as  they  make  but  few  runners  ;  a  large, 
single,  purple  flower,  very  fragrant.  The  Banksian 
Violet  has  a  sweet  perfume,  flowers  single,  purple, 
but  not  so  profuse  in  blooming  as  the  former.  It 
requires  to  be  planted  on  a  warm  border  under  a 
south  wall,  in  March  or  April,  and  attended  with 
water  in  dry  weather ;  it  will  flower  early  in  autumn. 
Several  other  varietes  might  be  enumerated,  but 
they  are  less  worthy  of  notice.— (7o«a^«  Gardener. 

-4  <  •   »   » — 

ToRBEYA  Taxifolia.— This  evergreen  has  been  pro- 
nounced among  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  rarer 
sorts.     It  stood,  at  Wodenethe,  last  winter  uninjured, 
except  that  the  leader  was  a  little  whitened  ;  the 
specimen  there  is  now  twelve  feet  high.     It  resem- 
bles the  yew,  and  comes  from  Florida,  where  it 
attains  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  with 
numerous  spreading  branches,  the  appearance  not 
unlike  the  hemlock  ;  the  leaves  are  broader  than  the 
yew,  and  marked  with  two  longitudinal  lines.     The 
ripe  fruit,  or,  rather,  seed,  is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg, 
but  has  no  fleshy  cup  as  in  the  yew,  but  the  external 
coat  of  the  seed  itself  is  leather}-,  and  covers  the 
whole,  leaving  a  minute  perforation  at  the  summit. 
It  is  found  on  the  calcareous  hills  of  the  Apalache 
River  as  well  as  the  Aspalaga,  and  south  of  Suanna. 
The  tree  is  still  scarce  in  our  nurseries,  but  deserves 
a  more  extensive  cultivation  than  it  has  yet  received. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  how  slowly  some  of  our  val- 
uable California   and   Florida   trees   are   being  at- 
tended to.     There  could  be  little  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  seed. 

It  is  a  Torreya  that  has  been  said  to  be  a  nutmeg- 
tree  by  the  wise  men  emigrated  to  California. — Uor- 
ticulturist  Journal.  0 


THE   HYACINTH. 
There  is  hardly  a  flower  in  cultivation  so  gener- 
ally a  favorite  as  the  hyacinth,  and  certainly  not  one 
which  so  gratefully  repays  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  it.     There  is  not  a  medium  capable  of  retain- 
ing moisture  but  it  will  grow  in,  and  give  us  as  good 
a  bloom  when  planted  in  wet  sand  as  it  will  in  the 
richest  compost.     Many  people  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful for  this  spring  visitor,  from  those  whose  delicate 
hands  put  the  finish  to  the  beautiful  stands  which 
grace  the    drawing-room,   to  the    salamander-like 
men  who,  in  a  heat  that  would  broil  a  steak,  blow 
the  thousands  of  glasses  employed  to  grow  them  in 
water.     There  is  not  a  smoky  hole  in  the  most  con- 
fined manufacturing  town   in  which   the  hyacinth 
will  not  bloom,  if  allowed  moisture  of  some  kind  in 
which  to  lengthen  its  silverj'  roots.     If  we  calcula- 
ted by  the  means  required  for  its  growth,  instead  of 
the  price  of  a  root,  it  might  truly  be  called  the  poor 
man's  flower.     There  is  scarcely  an  individual  who 
is   permitted  to  live  in  daylight,  but  may  indulge 
himself  with  two  or  three,  if  he  be  fond  of  flowers, 
and  they  will  afford  gratification  till  the  bloom  is 
over.     Let  everybody  who  can  raise  three  flower- 
pots, or  three  hyacinth  glasses,  buy  a  bulb  of  each 
color,  and  they  will  have  flowers— ay,  if  they  grow 
them  in  a  smoky  attic,  or  a  still  more  smoky  kitch- 
en.— Horticulturist. 


The  Revue  Horticole  speaks  highly  of  the  Skirret 
as  a  garden  vegetable.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Umbellifus,  and  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  bunches 
of  fusiform,  fleshy  roots,  from  6  to  10  inches  in 
length,  and  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, somewhat  crooked,  of  a  russet  color  externally, 
the  flesh  being  white.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  ali- 
mentary roots,  with  a  flavor  resembling  celery.  The 
tubes  are  boiled,  and  served  up  with  butter.  They 
are  also  fried,  and  used  for  soups.  It  is  propagated 
by  seed  and  by  slips,  the  seeds  being  sown  early  in 
March.  It  is  easily  cultivated  growing  freely  in 
light  soil  of  good  quality.  The  seedling  tubes  are 
preferred  to  those  grown  from  slips,  being  young  and 
tender. 


OBEEN  FLIES. 

• 

A  writer  in  the  last  Horticulturist  says  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  these  pests  of  the  green  house 
— the  green  flies — he  has  ever  found,  was  to  im- 
merse his  plants  in  a  mixture  of  tobacco,  one-fourth 
pound ;  soft  soap,  one  pound ;  water,  five  gallons. 
Four  months  after  the  immersion,  he  did  not  find  a 
single  fly  upon  his  plants. 


j^ 


AGEICULTUEAL    CHEMISTEY  ASSOCIATION  OF 

SCOTLAND. 

A  correspondent  in  the  present  number,  has  allud- 
ed to  the  formation  of  a  Protective  Association,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  frauds  which  he 
alleges  are   perpetrated  upon  the  farmers  of  this 
country.     It  may  be  interesting  to  our  correspon- 
dent as  well  as  others  of  our  readers  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  principles  of  such  an  association.     The 
following  account  of  the  Agricultural  Chemical  As- 
sociation of  Scotland,  we  find  in  a  recent  English 
publication.     Why  should  we  not  have  such  asso- 
ciations here?  We  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
every  State  in  the  Union  should  not  boast  of  an  as- 
sociation of  its  own.     We  have,  it  is  true.  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  and  State  Chemists,  but  where  are 
the  great  results  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and  which  have  so  abundantly  followed  the  eflbrts 
of  the  Scottish  Association.     If  we  would  derive  the 
same  benefits,  we  must  resort  to  the  same  means. — 
If  farmers  desire  to  be  benefited  by  the  labors  and 
researches  of  distinguished  scientific  men,  they  must 
be  willing  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses,  and  we  are 
very  sure  that   such  an  association,  once  formed, 
would  be  afterwards  nobly  sustained : 

The  more  recent  labors  of  another  society  must 
also  be  referred  to,  for  the  genius  of  Scottish  agri- 
culture is  nowhere  more  strikingly  apparent  than  in 
the  origin  and  institution  of  the  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry Association.     The  art  of  farming  had  previous- 
ly been  raised  to  a  comparatively  high  state  of  ex- 
cellence by  intelligent  and  skillful  practice,  but  its 
susceptibility  of  still  greater  expansion  was  perceiv- 
ed and  a<imitted  by  many,  and  by  none  more  readily 
than  by  those  whose  practice  was  the  most  success- 
ful and  the  least  open  to  censure.     The  best  farmers 
were  conscious  that  there  was  something  beyond 
mere  empirical  formula)  required  to  insure  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  their  art.     They  had  ceased  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  certain  results  gener- 
ally flowed  from  particular  causes — that  so  much 
manure  produced  so  many  tons  of  roots  or  bushels 
of  corn,  and  were  desirous  of  having  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  the  action  of  manures  and  of  substances 
used  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock.     No  experience 
could  aff'ord  such  information,  and  the  dogmas  of 
practice  were  unable  to  lift  the  veil  which  concealed 
the  secret  operations  of  nature.'    Scientific  truths 
can  only  be  interpreted  by  scientific  means ;  and  to 
attempt  to  do  so  by  the  force  of  mere  practical  know- 


ledge, is  as  vain  as  to  try  to  expound  the  philology 
of  a  language  without  being  acquainted  with  its  writ- 
ten cliaracters.  Fortunately  for  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture in  Scotland,  a  large  proportion  of  her  farmers 
were   alive  to  the  fact,  that  the  boundary  line  of 
practice  could  only  be  extended  by  the  expansive 
and  generalizing  truths  of  chemistry  and  its  cognate 
sciences ;  and  nothing  can  more  clearly  manifest  the 
wide-spread  desire  for  a  union  between  the  details  of 
practice  and  the  suggestions  of  science,  than  the 
fact  that  in  one  market  pla'ce,  and  in  the  course  of 
one  day,  sixty  tenant-farmers  were  found  ready  and 
willing  to  subscribe  for  a  period  of  five  years  to  ob- 
tain  the  servicjes   of  an  analytical   chemist.     The 
merit  of  suggesting  and  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  this  association  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr. 
John  Finnic,  farmer,  Swanstone,  Mid  Lothian ;  and 
it  is  highly  honorable  to  the  farmers  of  Scotland 
that  one  of  themselves  has  had  the  liberal  spirit  and 
intelligence  to  perceive  the  important  results  that 
would  necessarily  flow,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
from  calling  in  the  aid  of  chemical  science  to  assist 
the  operations  of  practical  agriculture ;  and  equally 
creditable  is  it  to  the  Lothian  farmers  and  others 
chat  many  among  them  came  forward  so  heartily  and 
liberally  to  support  Mr.  Finnie's  scheme.     This  gen- 
tleman had  been  long  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  some  effectual  check  should  be  given  to  the 
vast  amount  of  adulteration  practised  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  artificial  manures  at  home,  and  also  in 
those   natural   substances,  such   as  guano,  bones^ 
and  nitrates  brought  from  abroad  ;  and  he  arrived 
at  the  just  conclusion  that  chemistry  alone  could 
remedy  the  evil,  and  hence  occurred  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining for  the  farmers  of  Scotland  the  services  of 
an  analytical  chemist.     Mr.  Finnie  further  saw,  that 
the  appointment  of  such  an  individual  would  tend 
materially  to  enlighten  farmers  on  two  important 
points  of  farm  practice— first,  as  to  the  best  modes 
of  managing  and  applying  home-made  manure  ;  and 
secondly,  as  regards  the  relative  feeding  properties 
of  the  different  substances  generally  given  to  live 

stock. 

In  July,  1843,  the  association  was  fully  constitu- 
ted, with  Andrew  Coventry,  Esq.,  as  honorary  sec- 
retary, and  an  effective  staff  of  influential  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  as  an  acting  committee  of  manage- 
ment, and  having  a  subscription  list  of  £900  per 
annum — each  subscriber  guaranteeing  the  sum  put 
down  against  his  name  for  five  years.  The  commit- 
tee then  advertised  for  a  chemical  officer  in  the  most 
widely-circulated  Scotch  newspapers,  and  also  in 
several  of  the  London  papers,  which  were  known  to 
be  read  abroad.  The  result  was,  that  applications 
were  received  from  ten  individuals,  all  distinguished 
for  their  scientific  attainments,  and  of  whom  two 
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were  foreigners.  On  carefully  comparing  and  con- 
^Ueruig  tlxe  merits  of  these  candidates,  the  appoint- 
ment fell  upon  Professor  Johnstone,  of  Durham,  who, 
Laving  notified  his  acceptance,  thereafter  entered 
"pou  his  duties,  with  a  salary  of  £500  per  annum, 
uad  a  moderate  scale  of  charges  for  executing  ana- 

The  association  carried  on  its  operations  during 
the  five  years  of  Professor  Johstone's  engagement 
in  a   steady,   useful,  and   satisfactory    manner,  by 
which   tin.e  the  Highland  Society  saw  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  chemical  department  in  connec- 
tion with  itself;  and  upon  the  assurance  that  the 
directors  would  appoint  a  chemist,  and  afford  to 
tenant-farmers  the  same  opportunities  of  obtaining 
analyses  as  before,  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  As- 
sociation of  Scotland  was  dissolved,  and  thus  hon- 
orably terminated  an  experiment  noblv  conceived 
and   spiritedly  conducted.     Dr.  Thomas  Anderson 
the  present  chemical  officer  of  the  Highland   So- 
ciety, was  then  appointed  by  the  directors,  whose 
labors  and  those  of  his  predecessor  have  been,  and 
continue  to   be,  annually  embodied  in  the  Tranmc- 
tions  of  the  Highland  Society. 


■-<••♦»»■ 


AGRICULTURAL  LECTURES. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  special  note,  that  while 
every  department  of  science  and  the  arts  has  its  rep- 
resentatives among  the  thousands  of  lecturers  who 
riightlj  attract  crowded  houses,  not  only  in  large 
cities,  but  in  almost  every  town  and  village;  agri- 
culture  is  wholly  unrepresented.     Why  this  is  "so, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  for  certainly  the  sub- 
ject is  one  in  which  all  are  more  or  less  interested, 
^ind  one,  which   more  than  any  other  should  claim 
-inxious  attention.     We  have  agricultural  Societies 
in  abundance,  but  a  remarkable  paucity  of  lecturers. 
We  are  much  pleased  to  announce  that  the  PhiladeU 
phia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  has  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  praiseworthy  directions  taken   the  lead. 
At  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  January,  Mr.  A.  T.  New- 
bold,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made 
the  following  report  : 

"  Gentlemen-The  Executive  Committee  respect- 
fully report,  that  they  have  duly  considered  the  pro- 
position to  provide  lectures  and  hold  discussions  in 
the  Reading  Room  of  the  Society,  on  Friday  eve- 
nings during  the  winter,  and  that  they  deem  the 
proposition  worthy  of  serious  reflection.  If  our 
room  can  be  made  the  prominent  centre  of  interest 
and  instruction  during  the  evening  to  those  mem- 
bers of  our  own  and  other  Agricultural  Societies 


who  are  in  this  city,  the  objects  contemplated  in  the 
organization  of  our  Society  will  be  more  fully  ac- 
complished than  during  any  previous  period  of  our 
history.     The  Committee  do  not  feel  confident  that 
this  can  be  done  with  the  means  now  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Society,  yet  the  plan  proposed  is  certainly 
worthy  of  a  trial,  and  the  Committee  recommend 
that  this  be  made  for  your  successive  Friday  even- 
ings, commencing  with  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  .--On  the  evenings  designated,  a  member 
of  the  Society  or  any  other  gentleman,  by  invitation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  read  an  Essay  on  some 
Agricultural  subject  to  be  previously  agreed  upon 
between  the  writer  and  the  Committee-after  the 
reading  of  which  Essay  the  subject  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  treated  to  be  open  for  discus- 
sion,  under   the    ordinary   parliamentary   rules;    a 
chairman  appointed  for  the  evening  presiding.     The 
subject  and  the  time  and  the  place  of  these  "conver- 
sational meetings  to  be  duly  advertised. 

"  The  Executive  Committe  further  represent  that 
greater  publicity  of  the  existence,  objects  and  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  if  given  through  our  own  mem- 
bers, would  greatly  increase  our  numbers,  and  ex- 
tend our  usefulness ;  and  this,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
done,  if  each  member  be  supplied  with  a  printed 
card,  containing  the  place,  days  and  hours  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  the  terras  of  membership,  &c.— 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee respectfully  request  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

^'  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  instructed  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  holding  of  conversational  meetings,  and  to  have 
printed  the  requisite  number  of  members'  cards. 

"The  report  was  received  and  the  resolution 
adopted." 

Now  that  the  initiation  has  been  taken,  we  can 
only  hope  that  success  will  attend  it,  and  thaX  the  ex- 
ample thus  worthily  set,  will  be  emulated  by  every 
Society  in  the  State.     Why  should  not  every  town 
or  village  of  any  size,  have  weekly  or  monthly  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  of  Agriculture  ?     Are  lecturers 
too  scarce  ?     By  no  means.     There  are  lecturers  in 
abundance— men  of  education  and  influence— who 
would  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  time  and  attention 
required  to  the  subject,  and  we  are  led  to   believe 
that  if  the  subject  were  taken  hold  of  with  the  proper 
degree  of  vigor  and  earnestness,  that  Agricultural 
lectures  and  essays  would  become  as  popular  as 
those  on  any  other  popular,  scientific  subject.     We 
wish  every  desired  success  to  the  effort  of  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Society,  and  predict  that  it  will  be  attended 
with  the  very  best  results. 

While  on  the  subject  of  lectures  before  the  Phila- 
phia  Society,  we  will  state  for  the  information  of 
Buch  of  our  farmer  friends  and  others  as  spend  Fri- 
day evenings  in  the  city,  that  the  Rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety are  open  from  6  to  10  o'clock  on  that  evening, 
and  that  all  of  the  most  valuable  and  recent  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  publications  of  the  day  will 
be  found  there.  They  are  respectfully  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them  of  spending  a  pleasant  evening.  These  rooms 
will  be  doubly  attractive  in  future,  on  the  evening 
named,  as  the  suggestions  entertained  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  will  certainly  be  carried  out. 


<♦•♦»- 


KEEP  THE  BALL  ROLLING. 

Now  is  the  season  for  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  cause  of  American  agriculture,  and  the  sup- 
port of  a  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Paper,  to  be  up 
and  doing,  before  the  more  pressing  labors  of  the 
spring  season  are  upon  them.  We  are  happy  in  be- 
ing able  to  say  that  our  old  friends  and  subscribers 
are  renewing  by  the  hundreds  daily,  and  for  the 
many  expressions  of  sincere  interest  in  our  enter- 
prise, and  very  flattering  notices  of  our  efforts  to 
render  the  Journal  worthy  of  their  support,  we  re- 
turn, to  one  and  all,  our  grateful  acknowledgments. 
But,  friends,  while  you  are  thinking  about  renew- 
ing your  subscriptions,  think  also  of  your  neighbor; 
and  before  closing  your  letter,  go  and  get  his  name 
and  his  dollar  to  send  along  with  your  own.  Don't 
let  your  interest  in  the  cause  flag,  and  we  will  pro- 
mise renewed  exertions  to  make  the  Journal  meet 
the  wants  of  the  knowledge-seeking  portion  of  our 
farming  community. 


^♦»»  » 


We  are  in  receipt  of  several  valuable  communica- 
tions from  our  friends,  which  shall  appear  in  due  time. 

' — 4  ♦♦»» — 

Owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  Western  mails, 
consequent  upon  the  heavy  snow,  we  are  prevented 
from  giving  our  readers  any  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  their  meeting  on  the  20th  ult.  It  will  appear  in 
our  next  issue. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  BUREAU  FOR  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA. 

Governor  Pollock,  in  his  recent  annual  Message, 
directs  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Agricultural  Bureau  in  connec- 
tion with  some  one  of  the  State  Departments  at 
Harrisburg.     He  says : 

"  Agriculture,  in  its  varied  departments,  is  the 
great  interest  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  the  basis 
alike  of  financial  and  commercial  success,  and  of 
State  and  national  prosperity.  An  interest  so  im- 
portant should  be  fostered  by  the  State  and  honored 
by  all  classes  of  society.  To  its  promotion  and  suc- 
cess all  should  cheerfully  contribute.  In  a  former 
communication,  I  recommended  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Bureau,  in  connection  with  some 
one  of  the  State  Departments,  to  give  efiiciency  to 
the  collection  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  and  to  encourage  scientific  and  practi- 
cal agriculture.  Science,  with  wondrous  energy, 
has  aided  the  husbandman  in  his  honorable  vocation, 
and  proffers  still  more  help.  The  State  should  nerve 
his  arm  and  cheer  him  onward  in  this,  the  first  and 
noblest  pursuit  of  man.  This  subject  in  connection 
with  an  appropriation  to  the  "  Farmers'  High  School 
of  Pennsylvania" — an  institution  destined  to  be  an 
honor  to  the  Commonwealth — is  recommended  to 
your  favorable  consideration." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  noble  suggestion  will 
be  carried  out  by  our  Legislators,  and  that  they  will 
give   their  farmer  constituents,  an  opportunity  at 
least,  of  having  their  interests  considered,  and  prop- 
erly cared  for  by  them.     The  expense  attendant  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Agricultural  Bureau 
would  be  but  trifling,  compared  with  the  immense 
benefits  which  would  certainly  accrue  from  it.     It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests  of  Pennsylvania   are   decidedly   greater  than 
those  of  any  other  pursuit,  less  has  been  done  to  ad- 
vance it  than  in  many  of  far  less   importance.     An 
annual  appropriation  is  made  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  to  be  sure,  and  we  venture  to  assert 
that  no  appropriation  of  equal  amount  has  ever  been 
productive  of  the  same  amount  of  general  good,  and  if 
it  were  made  ten  thousand  instead  of  two,  the  amount 
of  absolute  good  effected  by  it  would  be  in  the  same 
ratio  as  that  realized  from  the  lesser  appropriation. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  great  leading  interest 
of  the  State  will  meet  with  that  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  legislature  it  properly  deserves,  and 
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that  Gov.  Pollock's  admirable  suggestion  will  be 
carried  out  in  a  liberal  manner. 


FARMERS'  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Centre  county  Agricultural 
Society,  held  in  Bellefonte,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Nov.  25,  1856,  the  subject  of  the  attacks  upon  the 
Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Reading  Gazette  and  Democrat,  over  the 
signatures  of  "  A  Farmer"  and  "  H.  Shubart,"  was 
introduced  by  Gen.  Geo.  Buchanan.  He  said  the 
statements  were  calculated  to  injure  the  institution, 
and  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  So- 
ciety—acquainted, as  they  were,  personally,  with  the 
lands  selected  by  the  trustees  for  the  site  of  the  Far- 
mers'High  School,  their  fertility  and  productivreness, 
to  correct  the  misstatements,  whether  undesignedly 
or  intentionally  made. 

After  some  discussion,  Hon.  Jas.  Burnside  of  Bel- 
lefonte, Gen.  Geo.  Buchanan,  of  Gregg  township, 
John  Baily  of  Ferguson  twp.,  Jno.  T.  Hoover,  of  Bel- 
lefonte, and  Christian  Dale,  of  Harris  twp.,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  report  resolutions  expressive 
of  the  sense  of  the  Society  in  reference  to  the  Far- 
mers' High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  location 
made  by  the  trustees,  who  reported  the  following 
resolutions : 

1st.  Resolved,  That  for  the  promotion  of  improved 
agriculture,  special  practical  education  in  all  the  arts 
connected  with  farming  is  the  great  want  of  the  age 
as  yet  unsupplied. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  the  Far- 
mers' High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  trustees  will  meet  that  want  in  a 
manner  at  once  the  most  complete,  the  most  econo- 
mical, and  the  most  serviceable  to  the  whole  State. 
3d.  Resolved,  That  we  have  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence in  their  ability,  energy,  zeal  and  disinterested- 
ness, and  that  their  active  devotion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institution  will  receive  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  all  classes  in  tlie  community. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  a  more  eligible  location  for  the 
site  of  the  school  farm  could  not  have  been  selected 
in  Centre  county,  nor,  as  we  believe,  in  any  other 
county  in  the  State. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  we  fully  endorse  the  state- 
ments of  Hon.  A.  0.  Hiester,  in  his  reply  to  "  A  Far- 
mer," and  of  the  letter  prepared  by  W.  G.  Waring, 
Esq.,  at  his  request,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Shubart ;  the 
facts  stated  being  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  this 
county  as  undeniable  truths. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  as  the  elevation  of*  the  agricul- 
tural community  will  benefit  all  classes,  socially  and 
pecuniarily,  an  appropriation  should  be  granted  by 
the  State,  sufficient  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  in- 
stitution at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 


7th.  Resolved,  That  the  improvements  made  and  in 
progress  upon  the  school  farm,  manifest  the  energy 
and  good  taste  of  those  to  whose  direction  they  have 
been  committed. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  W.  G.  Waring,  who  has  been 
superintending  the  planting  and  preparation  of  the 
orchards,  grapery,  nursery,  gardens,  etc.,  well  known 
in  central  Pennsylvania  for  his  zeal  and  knowledge 
in  the  science  of  horticulture  and  arborculture,  is 
one  of  our  best  and  most  respected  citizens,  a  gen- 
tlemen whose  integrity  no  man  in  this  community 
has  ever  doubted,  and  that  John  Harmon  and  Wm. 
Blair,  whose  statements  he  gives,  are  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  truth. 

The  report  of  the  committee  having  been  read,  on 
motion  of  Hon.  Samuel  Strohecker,  of  Miles,  it  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  Mr.  Shubart  most  respect- 
fully invited  to  visit  the  site  of  the  Institution  and 

see  for  himself. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Jas.  Burnside,  it 

was 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings   of  this  meeting, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  be  forwarded 
to  Hon.  A.  0.  Hiester,  together,  with  the  letter  of 
W.  G.  Waring,  Esq.,  prepared  at  his  request. 

Geo.  Boal,  Prest. 

Attest :  Geo.  Buchanan,  Sec'y. 
Bellefonte^  Nov.  IQth,  1856. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Reading  Gazette  and  Democrat. 
Dear  Sir — The  fame  of  your  paper  has  become 
much  extended  among  agriculturists  of  late,  by  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  it  on  the  subject  of 
the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  been  requested  to  furnish  you  with  names 
and  data  precisely  exact,  and  from  the  ground  itself, 
in  order  to  meet  the  call  of  Mr.  Shubart,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil ;  its  general  yield,  under  present 
tillage  ;  its  market  value  ;  the  supply  of  wood  and 
water ;  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  location — This  I 
proceed  to  do. 

The  Soil  is  strong  limestone,  tempered  with  sand 
into  a  loam,  which  works  "  like  flour,"  yet  does  not 
run  or  bake,  part  is  gravelly,  and  a  narrow  strip  is 
quite  stony  on  the  surface  ;  all  is  very  retentive  of 
moisture  during  drought.  It  is  underlaid  by  lime- 
stone, which  is  shelly  on  the  top,  and  full  of  crevi- 
ces lined  with  sharp  sand,  forming  a  perfect  drainage 
under  every  square  foot. — In  a  few  spots  points  of 
rocks  appear  at  the  surface,  but  there  is  not  so  much 
as  one  acre  in  the  whole  400  which  is  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation, from  this  or  any  other  cause.  A  good  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  soil  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that,  several  acres  of  sod  were  plowed  lately  by 
Mr.  John  Harmon,  with  a  double  Michigan  plow,  set 
to  9  inches  deep.     The  draught  required  but  two 
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light  horses,  and  although  the  surface  was  covered 
with  a  whole  season's  growth  of  dense  spear  grass, 
forming  a  cushion  under  the  foot,  it  is  buried  so 
perfectly  that  over  large  areas  not  even  the  point  of 
a  blade  of  grass  is  left  visible.  It  lies  in  the  range 
of  Nittany  valley,  a  range  not  excelled  anywhere  for 
its  natural  adaptedness  to  wheat  culture.  Corn 
starts  early,  and  ripens  well ;  clover  grows  luxuri- 
antly and  never  heaves  out.  The  surface  slopes 
easily  to  the  south-east,  and  is  well  sheltered  from 
injury  by  winter  winds. 

Yield.— John  Harmon  and  William  Blair,  (Boals- 
burg  P.  0.)  who  cleared  and  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  in  question,  between  the  years  1844 
and  1853,  have  handed  me  a  statement  of  their  crops. 
Mr.  Harmon's  account  is  a  copy  from  his  books,  to 
the  correctness  of  which  he  can  certify.— It  makes 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  fair  seasons  20  to  2T 
bushels  per  acre,   and  of  corn  in  the  ear  at  110 
bushels.     In  1853  he  gathered  3490  bushels  from  34 
acres,  although  no  rain  fell  from  planting  time  till 
August  14th,  sufficient  to  soak  the  furrows.     Three 
successive  crops  from   one  field,  were  respectively 
2YJ  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  :  26  bushels  wheat  on 
stubbles  and  167  bushels  of  ears  of  corn.     Mr.  Har- 
mon says  he  is  confident  that  180  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  ear  per  acre,  can  be  raised  from  a  twenty  acre 
field  on  the  farm  in  its  present  condition,  in  a  fair 

season. 

Mr.  Blair's  averages,  are  about  the  same  as  Mr. 
Harmon's  or  higher.     John  and  Emanuel  Honts,  now 
of  Pine  Grove  Mills  P.  0.,  rented  a  farm  adjoining 
the  School  Farm  in  the  year  1841.    They  were  young 
men  without  means,  other  than  some  savings  from 
daily  labor,  which  enabled  them  to  buy  two  old 
horses   and   some   implements.     After  farming  six 
years  they  were  able,  from  their  share  of  the  crops, 
to  buy  70  acres  of  land,  one  mile  west  of  the  School 
Farm.— They   remained  there   four    years,    during 
which  time  they  bought  50   acres  more,  and  then 
sold  and  purchased  another  farm  of  280  acres  in  the 
same  range,  on  which  they  now  live,  raising  an  an- 
nual  average  crop  of  3000  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear 
and  proportional  crops  of  wheat,  And  are  in  indepen- 
dent circumstances. 

Henry  Pennington,  Wm.  Blair,  Jeremiah  Myers, 
and  Piersol  Lytle,  may  be  named  among  others 
as  men  who  have  farmed  on  or  near  the  School 
Farm,  and  in  a  few  years  bought  farms  of  their 
own  from  the  proceeds  of  their  crops,  and  who  may 
be  inquired  of  or  about,  through  the  Boalsburg  Post 

Office. 

The  School  Farm  has  the  handsomest  location 
that  could  have  been  chosen,  parts  of  five  diffe- 
rent farms  having  been  cut  oflf  to  favor  it. 

Value   per  Acre.— The  only  farms   sold  lately 


in  the  vicinity,  were  sold  to  R.  M.  Foster,  late 
of  Hartleton,  Union  county,  and  Wm.  R.  Foster 
of  Centre  county,  at  seventy  dollars  per  acre. 
R.  M.  Foster  raised  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
the  present  very  dry  and  unfavorable  season.  Wm. 
R.  Foster  sold  eight  acres  of  his  land  lately  at  125 
dollars  per  acre,  no  improvements  on  it. — ^Piersol 
Lytle,  referred  to  above,  after  paying  for  100  acres 
and  expense  of  clearing,  by  the  crops  grown  on  the 
land,  bought  and  mostly  paid  for  over  200  acres, 
more,  in  the  woods,  and  away  from  roads,  mostly  at 
40  dollars  per  acre. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Col.  Young,  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Allegheny  county,  to  the  meeting  on 
the  farm,  for  the  election  of  trustees,  declared,  that 
he  had  travelled  the  states  from  Arkansas  to  Minne- 
sota, and  eastward,  and  he  had  nowhere  seen  so  rich 
and  handsome  an  agricultural  section,  as  the  one 
he  had  viewed  that  day,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
School  Farm  is  located,  or  one  so  newly  improved 
and  at  the  same  time  embellished  with  so  large  and 
substantial  buildings. 

\\rooD. — There  is  about  40  acres  of  woodland,  so 
situated  that  it  shelters  much  of  the  farm.     It  con- 
sists of  an  unusual  variety  of  timber,  in  young  and 
vigorous  growth,  being  now  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
high.     For  adaptedness  to  the  special  educational 
purposes  of  the  farm,  it  could  not  be  selected  of 
better  size,  position  or  character.     The  management 
of  it  will  afford  ample  illustration  of  the  whole  art 
of  forest  culture,  whereas,  large  fully  grown  trees, 
could  afford  no  advantages,  but  those  of  grander 
appearance,  and  immediate  fitness  for  being  chopped 
down  and  split  up.     As  lumber,  rails,  and  coal,  are 
conveniently  obtainable  from  the  mountains,  it  is  not 
considered  wise  here,  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  rich 
valley  land  occupied  with  timber. 

One  of  the  two  pieces  of  woods,  lies  just  behind 
the  college  buildings,  and  will  form  a  beautiful 
academic  grove. 

As  to  the  ominous  word  "  barren'  it  was  applied 
by  the  earliest  settlers,  who  entered  Nittany  from  the 
valley  of  the  West  Branch,  to  the  upland,  of  the  east 
end  of  the  valley,  which  was  then  covered  with  a 
low  growth  of  oak  sprouts — now  fine  rail  timber, 
where  left  uncleared.  For  a  long  time  they  confined 
their  culture  to  the  narrow  flats  along  the  streams, 
and  did  not  discover  the  value  of  the  upland,  which 
forms  the  great  body  of  the  territory.  The  name 
they  applied  was  naturally  extended  to  all  land  in 
the  valley  similarly  situated,  but  of  course  becomes 
obsolete  as  the  land  is  cleared  and  occupied. 

Water. — The  supply  of  water  is  as  abundant  and 
its  quality  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  even  by  a 
professed  water  curist.  True,  there  is  no  surface 
stream,  nor  are  there  any  of  the  attendant  disadvan- 
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tages,  no  ravines,  no  bridges,  no  hilly  or  stony  lanes 
no  washing  away  of  soil  or  manures,  no  inconveni- 
ently situated  buildings,  brought  to  the  steeps  of  the 
water  side,  because  the  water  cannot  be  taken  to 
them,  no  exposure  of  man  or  beast  to  the  miseries  or 
precipitous  perils  of  a  winter-day's  watering. 

Water,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  mas- 
ter, and  requires  to  be  kept  under  constant  and  tho- 
rough control,  to  prevent  the  always  injurious  con- 
sequences of  excess,  either  in  the  soil,  or  on  its  sur- 
face.    Such  control  is  attainable  on  the  School  Farm 
in  the  fullest  perfection.     The  entire  natural  and  ac- 
quired fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  retained  within  the 
boundary  lines,  and  within   reach  of  the  roots   of 
crops.     An  ample  supply  of  soft  water  is  now   at 
convenient  command,  by  turning  a  cock  or  using  a 
chain  pump,  and  abundance  of  clear  healthy  spring 
water,  of  the  best  quality,  can  easily  be  made  to  flow 
through  all  the  buildings,  in  the  driest  season  by  a 
simple  self-acting  apparatus,  either  from  the  well  to 
which  Judge  Heister  refers,  which  is   56   rods  from 
the  site  of  the  college  edifice,  or  from  a  well,  which 
may  be  sunk  near  the   building,  or  in  the  higher 
ground  north  of  it. 

About  120  rods  from  the  farm  line,  is  '' Centre 
Spring,"  marked  on  the  State  maps  as  one  the  most 
remarkable  springs  in  the  country.  The  water  is 
extremely  clear  and  pure,  and  sufficient  in  volume  to 
drive  a  furnace  and  4  run  of  millstones,  immediately 
below  the  source.  At  least  three  or  four  branchlets 
of  the  stream  flow  from  the  School  Farm,  in  under- 
ground channels,  where  it  is  most  desirable  that  water 
should  flow  when  not  in  use. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  than  cistern  water  on 
the  farm,  it  would  be  held  as  no  objection  here. 
Our  practising  physicians  agree  that  the  use  of  cis- 
tern water,  properly  collected  and  kept,  is  conducive 
to  health,  and  it  is  very  much  used  in  this  section. 
Judge  Hiester  speaks  of  the  excellence  of  cistern 
water,  which  he  drank  here,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  October.  The  farm  on  which  he  drank  that 
water,  has  no  other,  and  it  is  located  in  the  same 
range  of  once-called  barrens  ;  nevertheless,  it  could 
not  be  bought  for  $140  dollars  per  acre.  The  resi- 
dents and  workmen  on  the  farm,  all  prefer  the  water 
from  the  cisterns  to  that  of  the  beautiful  spring  from 
which  Bellefonte  derives  its  name. 

Healthfulness.— The  testimony  of  one  of  our 
oldest  and  ablest  physicians  has  been  voluntarilv 
given  on  this  point  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  (p.  234.)  Hon.  Dr.  Strohecker  o\ 
Rebursburg  P.  0.,  Centre  co..  Pa.,  who  is,  I  believe, 
a  native  of  your  county,  can  be  referred  to  on  this  or 
any  other  subject,  connected  with  the  matter  under 
discussion.  The  truth  is,  that  both  the  water  and 
the  air  are  eminently  healthful^  the  prevailing  winds 


blow  fresh  from  the  pines  of  the  Allegheny,  and 
there  is  not  within  scores  of  miles,  either  stagnant 
water,  or  any  other  cause  of  deterioration  to  the  air. 
Young  men  from  crowded  towns,  or  miasmatic  river 
bottoms  may  here  acquire  both  sound  health  and 
good  physical  development,  under  the  light  and 
varied  labors  in  the  free  air,  which  will  be  required 
to  illustrate  their  studies. 

Having  now  given  plain  and  careful  statements  on 
the  points  requested,  I  must  beg  leave  for  a  para- 
graph or  two  in  addition. 

Judge  Heister  in  a  private  letter,  gives  assurance 
that  Mr.  Shubart  is  a  gentleman,  who  will  conduct  a 
discussion  Avith  fairness.  Were  it  not  for  this  assu- 
rance, I  should  feel  great  reluctance  to  notice  Mr. 
Shubart's  communications  at  all.  The  sneering  in- 
sinuations against  the  noble  generosity  of  Gen.  Irvin, 
and  against  the  lofty  philanthropy  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Institution,  have  the  appearance  to  every  one 
knowing  the  real  facts,  of  the  most  malicious  and 
criminal  slander  conceivable,  because  aimed  at  some 
of  the  best  men,  and  one  of  the  most  beneficent  enter- 
prises of  our  state  and  time. 

1  have  read  communications  from  many  friends  of 
agriculture  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  enclosino-a 
"  Farmer's"  letter  and  asking  information  regarding 
it.     Those  who  know  all  about  the  location  of  the 
farm  school,  speak  of  Mr.  Shubart's  articles  in  terms 
that  he  might  wince  to  hear.     TheTj  cannot  attribute 
good  motives  to  such  outrageous  misstatements,  and 
wicked  calumnies.     Others,  who  have  not  seen  the 
location,  ask  in  manifest  alarm  whether  there  can  be 
a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  allegations,  each  one  decla- 
ring at  the  same  time,  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
conceive  that  men,  known  over  all  the  state,  for  their 
eminent  success  as  practical  farmers,  and  thorough 
business  men,  should  end  a  laborious  examination  of 
so  many  offered  sites,  by  choosing  any  other  than 
the  very  best,  or  should  jeopard  an  institution  on 
which  so  much  hope  centres — one,  with  which  their 
names  will  ever  be  associated,  and  which  is  to  them 
a  charge  involving  much  unreturned  expense  and 
care,  by  locating  it  anywhere  but  in  a  situation  com- 
bining all  the  essential  advantages. 

Who  the  "  highly  respectable  gentleman  known 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  for  his  zeal  to  promote 
agriculture,  who  has  minutely  examined  the  location 
of  the  farm  school,"  and  has  aided  Mr.  Shubart  to 
his  conclusions— is— I  confess  I  am  curious  to  know 
and  entirely  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Mr.  Shubart  will  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  visit  the  ground,  and  see  for  himself.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  preparing  the  ground,  and  in 
planting  on  the  farm,  and  have  therefore  examined 
it  as  minutely  as  months  of  opportunity  and  different 
instruments  and  implements  would  allow,  and  have 
not,  in  my  capacity,  been  able  to  find  any  fault  at  all 
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with  the  location  unless  it  be,  that  it  has  too  few 
faults  to  allow  sufficient  opportunity  of  proving  and 
exhibiting  to  students,  on  the  home  grounds  the 
mastery  of  human  skill  over  natural  difficulties.  All 
the  objections,  that  have  been  charged  against  it,  in- 
cluding its  seclusion,  for  the  idle  crowds  of  any  large 
town,  seem  to  me  to  be,  in  the  actual  truth  of  the 
case,  among  its  most  positive  advantages. 

W.  G.  Waring. 

Near  Boalsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  24^A,  1856. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Held  its  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  14th,  15th 
and  16th  ultimo.  The  proceedings  were  of  a  highly 
interesting  characier,  but  reached  us  too  late  for  a 
more  extended  notice.  President  Pierce  was  pre- 
sent, and  occupied  a  seat  upon  the  stand  ;  Secretary 
Guthrie  and  other  notables  were  also  interested 
spectators  of  the  proceedings.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Hon. 
M.  P.  Wilder,  who  proceeded  to  read  the  resignation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Wm.  S.  King.  On 
motion  of  B.  B.  French,  the  famous  "  Wheel-Barrow 
Man"  Major  Ben  Perley  Poore,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary ^ro  tem.  President  Wilder  then  read  his  An- 
nual Address,  giving,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  man- 
ner, a  very  clear  idea  of  the  past  and  present  opera- 
tions of  the  Society.  Invitations  were  presented  on 
the  part  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky  to  hold  the 
next  exhibition  in  those  States.  The  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  was  read  and  accepted ;  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected 
as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year* 

President— Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Secretary— yiAJOR  Ben  Perley  Poorb. 

2Veasurer — Major  B.  B.  French. 

Executive  Committee— Mon.  Jno.  A.  King  of  N.  Y. 
Gibson  Mallory,  of  Kentukcy,  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  of  Pa.' 
D.  J.  Browne,  of  D.  C,  Edwd.  Hobbes,  of  Ky.,  Hon. 
Fred.  Smith,  of  N.  H.,  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Ind., 
and  a  Vice  President  from  each  State  and  Territory. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  King,  the  retir- 
ing Secretary  ;  to  the  Municipal  Authorities  of  Phil- 
adelphia ;  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Agricultural 
Society ;  and  to  the  Local  Executive  Committee  for 
services  rendered  during  the  recent  ^hibition  at  Phi- 
ladelphia; also,  to  Jno.  McGowan,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Chas.  W.  Harrison,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and 
other  efficient  officers  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

it  was  decided  in  favor  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Society  : 
the  Southern  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion at  that  point  offering  its  grounds  free  of  charge, 
and  guaranteeing  $30,000  as  an  ideranity  against 
any  excess  of  expenses  over  receipts. 


ooli   f  alih. 


Hand-book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents. By  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  F.  R.  S.E. 
Fourth  American  Edition.  To  which  is  added 
The  Physics  of  Chemistry;  by  J.  Milton  Sanders, 
M.^.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Chemistry  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  &c.  New  York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Mr.  Sanders  has  done  the  public  a  special  favor 
in  presenting  the  valuable  work  of  Prof.  Gregory 
complete.  The  first  American  edition,  like  the  Eu- 
ropean, did  not  contain  the  Imponderables,  a  very 
important  department  of  mordern  chemistry em- 
bracing light,  heat,  and  electricity.  These  branches, 
as  the  Editor  remarks,  have  now  become  an  insepa- 
rable department  of  modern  chemistry,  not  only  from 
their  relations  to  "  general  chemistry,  but  to  medi- 
cine." To  meet  this  want,  the  American  Editor  has 
supplied  this  indispensable  matter.  He  does  not 
claim  for  it  the  merit  of  originality ;  very  modestly 
and  appropriately  remarking,  that  "  In  the  present 
advanced  state  of  chemical  science,  when  so  many 
accomplished  persons  are  daily  exploring  its  wide 
domains  and  culling  such  rich  matter  from  them,  to 
pretend  to  compose  an  original  work  upon  either  of 
the  departments  of  chemical  science  would  be  but 
to  perpetrate  an  insult  upon  the  understanding  of 
the  intelligent  reader."  The  work  is  therefore  of- 
fered to  chemists,  teachers,  and  physicians  as  a  con- 
densed treatise,  relating  more  to  words  than  to 
matter,  for  it  comprises  within  its  few  hundred 
pages  a  complete  treatise  upon  the  doctrines  of  In- 
organic Chemistry. 

The  Ancient  Hebrews;  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
Concerniny  the  World  before  the  Flood.  By  Abra- 
ham Mills,  A.M.,  author  of  "The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,"  &c.  New  York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  publishers. 

We  have  perused  this  handsome  volume  with 
much  gratification,  and  we  think  with  profit.  The 
author  has  aimed  at  giving  a  general  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
present  a  simple  and  unambitious  narrative  of  all 
that  transpired  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Jews.  Mr.  Mills  has  of  course  drawn  the 
materials  of  the  work  from  the  Bible,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Where  the  Bible  narrative  closes— five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  final  downfall  of  the  Hebrew 
nation— he  has  availed  himself  of  the  narratives  of 
Josephus  of  Jerusalem,  and  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
which,  though  uninspired,  are  authentic  and  reli- 
able.    The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  religious  public, 
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and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  favor 
at  their  hands. 

Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety^ 1855. 

We  are  indebted  to  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sect'y.  N. 
Y.  S.  A.  Society,  for  a  copy  of  the  above  work ;  for 
which  we  tender  him  our  hearty  thanks.  Anong 
its  valuable  contents  we  notice  an  able  essay  on 
"  The  Climate  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  F.  B. 
Hough  ;  "  Grasses  and  Herbage  Plants,"  by  San- 
ford  Howard,  handsomely  illustrated  ;  a  number  of 
essays  on  Draining ;  an  exceedingly  interesting 
"  Treatise  on  Practical  Husbandry,"  by  Winslow  C. 
Watson ;  "  Report  of  the  Noxious,  Beneficial,  and 
other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  Asa 
Fitch,  M.  D.,  handsomely  illustrated ;  together  with 
the  Reports  of  the  County  Societies,  well  engraved 
portraits  of  fine  stock,  &c. :  comprising  as  a  whole 
a  volume  of  much  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  reflect- 
ing credit  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  under  whose  super- 
vision it  was  prepared.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  is  we  think  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  former  volumes  issued  by  the 
Society. 

The  Ohio  Farmer^  published  at  Cleveland,  made 
its  appearance  at  New  Year  in  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  dress.  Neighbor  Brown,  however,  has 
not  stopped  at  appearances — the  contents  keeping 
pace  with  the  typographical  improvement.  The 
Farmer  is  a  weekly,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  on 
our  list. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker^  published  at  Rochester 
has  also  donned  a  new  dress.  It  is  now  printed 
with  smaller  type  and  presents  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, with  excellent  contents. 

Harper^s  Magazine,  for  January,  is  on  our  table, 
and  as  usual  is  filled  with  contents  of  the  most  va- 
ried and  interesting  character.  The  illustrations 
are  very  fine,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  just  such  a  maga- 
zine as  every  family  should  take.  We  commend  it 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  readers.  Price 
$3  per  annum. 

Harper's  Weekly. — This  is  the  title  of  a  mammoth 
weekly  issue  by  the  Harpers  of  New  York — a  family 
newspaper  of  the  first  class,  and  which  from  the  well- 
known  reputation  of  the  publishers  as  caterers  for 
the  literary  world,  is  destined,  we  think,  to  have  a 
circulation  equal  to  their  world-renowned  magazine. 
It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  reading  matter,  and  is  furnished  at  $2.50 
per  annum. 


PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOB  FBOMOTING 
A6BIGULTUBE. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  took  place,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

For  President,  Aaron  Clement,  Esqr. ;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, A.  T.  Newbold  and  C.  W.  Harrison  ;  Treasurer, 
George  Blight ;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  L.  Ken- 
nedy ;  Assistant  Secretary,  P.  R.  Freas  ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Sidney  G.  Fisher;  Librarian,  John 
McGowan ;  Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  Dennis 
Kelley,  George  Blight,  A.  T.  Newbold,  John  Lardner, 
C.  W.  Harrison,  Samuel  Williams,  and  John  Mc- 
Gowan. 


A  BABE  CHANCE  FOB  A  NTJBSEBYMAN. 

One- third  interest  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
established  Nurseries  in  Pennsylvania  for  sale.  The 
location  is  in  a  highly  improved  and  fertile  district, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Philadelphia,  reached  by 
railroad.  The  business  is  large  and  increasing,  the 
young  stock  is  very  extensive,  and  has  been  selected 
with  every  care,  by  importations  and  otherwise.  This 
is  a  first  rate  opportunity  for  an  energetic  business 
man  who  would  like  to  enter  into  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. As  the  opening  is  a  very  desirable  one,  a  few 
thousands  capital  is  required.  Satisfactory  reasons 
given  for  selling.     For  particulars  address 


Feb— It 


GEORGE  D.  CHEYNEY, 

157  North  Third  St.,  Fhilada. 


J.  L.  DARLIlfGTON  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  demand  our  usual  large 
assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub- 
bery, Roses,  &c.,  &c.  The  fruit  department  consists 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  Stand  and 
Dwarf;  Cherries,  Stand  and  Dwarf;  Pear,  Stand  and 
Dwarf.  20,000  Peach  Trees,  well  grown,  fine  and 
thrifty.  Also,  a  fine  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarine, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Native  and  Foreign  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Grapes, 
&c.,  &c.  The  ornamental  department  is  very  full, 
having  spared  neither  money  or  labor  to  get  up  a 
stock  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  public.  We  grow  a 
large  quantity  of  Oaks,  Walnut,  Maples,  Ash,  Lin- 
dens, Horse  Chestnuts,  Beech,  Paulonias  Poplars, 
Magnolias ;  also,  Norway  Firs,  Balms,  Austrian 
Pines,  Spruce,  j^'hite  Pines,  Junipers-arborvitae  for 
planting  in  masses,  making  screens  or  hedges,  and  a 
large  lot  of  the  finer  and  rarer  trees  for  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Lawns,  &c.,  &c. 

Persons  about  planting  new  places  either  with 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees  would  do  well  to  call  on  or 
address  the  proprietors.  For  further  particulars  we 
refer  to  our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  ap- 
plicants. Terms  cash,  or  a  responsible  reference  iu 
Philadelphia.     Address, 


Feb— tf 


J.  L.  DARLINGTON  &  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
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and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  favor 
at  their  hands. 

Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety ^  1855. 

We  are  indebted  to  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sect'y.  N. 
Y.  S.  A.  Society,  for  a  copy  of  the  above  work ;  for 
which  we  tender  him  our  hearty  thanks.  Anong 
its  valuable  contents  we  notice  an  able  essay  on 
''  The  Climate  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  F.  B. 
Hough  ;  "  Grasses  and  Herbage  Plants,"  by  San- 
ford  Howard,  handsomely  illustrated  ;  a  number  of 
essays  on  Draining ;  an  exceedingly  interesting 
"  Treatise  on  Practical  Husbandry,"  by  Winslow  C. 
Watson  ;  "  Report  of  the  Noxious,  Beneficial,  and 
other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  Asa 
Fitch,  M.  D.,  handsomely  illustrated  ;  together  with 
the  Reports  of  the  County  Societies,  well  engraved 
portraits  of  fine  stock,  &c. :  comprising  as  a  whole 
a  volume  of  much  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  reflect- 
ing credit  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  under  whose  super- 
vision it  was  prepared.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  is  we  think  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  former  volumes  issued  by  the 
Society. 

The  Ohio  Fanner,  published  at  Cleveland,  made 
its  appearance  at  New  Year  in  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  dress.  Neighbor  Brown,  however,  has 
not  stopped  at  appearances — the  contents  keeping 
pace  with  the  typographical  improvement.  The 
Farmer  is  a  weekly,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  on 
our  list. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  published  at  Rochester 
has  also  donned  a  new  dress.  It  is  now  printed 
with  smaller  type  and  presents  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, with  excellent  contents. 

Harper^s  Magazine,  for  January,  is  on  our  table, 
and  as  usual  is  filled  with  contents  of  the  most  va- 
ried and  interesting  character.  The  illustrations 
are  very  fine,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  just  such  a  maga- 
zine as  every  family  should  take.  We  commend  it 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  readers.  Price 
$3  per  annum. 

Harper's  Weekhf. — This  is  the  title  of  a  mammoth 
weekly  issue  by  the  Harpers  of  New  York — ixj'amily 
newspaper  of  the  first  class,  and  which  from  the  well- 
known  reputation  of  the  publishers  as  caterers  for 
the  literary  world,  is  destined,  we  think,  to  have  a 
circulation  e<iual  to  their  world-renowned  magazine. 
It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  reading  matter,  and  is  furnished  at  $2.50 
per  annum. 


PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOE  PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  took  place,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

For  President,  Aaron  Clement,  Esqr. ;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, A.  T.  Newbold  and  C.  W.  Harrison  ;  Treasurer, 
George  Blight ;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  L.  Ken- 
nedy ;  Assistant  Secretary,  P.  R.  Freas  ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Sidney  G.  Fisher ;  Librarian,  John 
McGowan ;  Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  Dennis 
Kelley,  George  Blight,  A.  T.  Newbold,  John  Lardner, 
C.  W.  Harrison,  Samuel  Williams,  and  John  Mc- 
Gowan. 


A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  A  NURSERYMAN. 

One-third  interest  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
established  Nurseries  in  Pennsylvania  for  sale.  The 
location  is  in  a  highly  improved  and  fertile  district, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Philadelphia,  reached  by 
railroad.  The  business  is  large  and  increasing,  the 
young  stock  is  very  extensive,  and  has  been  selected 
with  every  care,  by  importations  and  otherwise.  This 
is  a  first  rate  opportunity  for  an  energetic  business 
man  who  would  like  to  enter  into  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. As  the  opening  is  a  very  desirable  one,  a  few 
thousands  capital  is  required.  Satisfactory  reasons 
given  for  selling.     For  particulars  address 


Feb— It 


GEORGE  D.  CHEYNEY, 

157  North  Third  St.,  Fhilada, 


J.   L.  DARLINGTON  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  demand  our  usual  large 
assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub- 
bery, Roses,  &c.,  &c.  The  fruit  department  consists 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  Stand  and 
Dwarf;  Cherries,  Stand  and  Dwarf;  Pear,  Stand  and 
Dwarf.  20,000  Peach  Trees,  well  grown,  fine  and 
thrifty.  Also,  a  fine  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarine, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Native  and  Foreign  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Grapes, 
<fcc.,  &c.  The  ornamental  department  is  very  full, 
having  spared  neither  money  or  labor  to  get  up  a 
stock  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  public.  We  grow  a 
large  ({uantity  of  Oaks,  Walnut,  Ahiples,  Ash,  Lin- 
dens, Horse  Chestnuts,  Beech,  Paulonias  Poplars, 
Magnolias ;  also,  Norway  Firs,  Balms,  Austrian 
Pines,  Spruce,  ^hite  Pines,  Junipers-arborvita'  for 
planting  in  masses,  making  screens  or  hedges,  and  a 
large  lot  of  tlie  finer  and  rarer  trees  for  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Lawns,  &c.,  <fcc. 

Persons  about  planting  new  places  either  with 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees  would  do  well  to  call  on  or 
address  the  projirietors.  For  further  particulars  we 
refer  to  our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  Jip- 
plicants.  Terms  cash,  or  a  responsible  reference  in 
Philadelphia.     Address, 

J.  L.  DARLINGTON  k  CO., 
Feb— tf  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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All  Mankind  are  interested  in 
such  an  enterprise. 

jCS^-Pvoad  the  STRONG  TESTI- 
M<  )N  Y  in  its  favor,  then 

CALL,  SEE  &  JUDGE 

For  Yourself;  you  will  then  say 
with  tho   Queen   of  Old,  tht  half 
^   Jioil  not  been  told  ine. 


Jan.  3t 


FARMER. 


MECHANIC. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER, 


COLEMAN'S  FARM  MILL 


This  is  tlie  most  efficient,  simple  and  durable  FARM  MILL 
now  in  use,  and  it  precisely  meets  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  as 
it  is  not  only  adapted  to 

GRINDING  CORN  IN  THE  KAR, 
but  will  grind  with  rapidity 

SHELLED  CORN,  WHEAT,  RYE  Op,  OATJS, 
Fine  or  Coarse  Meal,  or  Superjine  Flour,  if  required.  It  is 
easily  attach<^d  to  horse  or  anv  other  power,  and  will  grind 
from  EIGHT  TO  FIFTEEN  BUSHELS  PER  HOUR, 
according  to  power  and  speed.  This  Mill  is  constructed  on  an 
entire  new  vrinoiple,  which  has  nevgr  Been  used,  so  that  it 
can  be  run  for  years  without  auy  perceptible  wear.  In  fact, 
it  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  only  efficieat  and  durable  mill 
now  in  use.  We  invite  farmers  and  dealers  to  call  at  our  Seed 
and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  39  Market  Mtreet, 
PUiludelpliia)  and  see  one  in  operation.  This  Mill  has 
received  the  following  premiums  ; 

1st  Premium  at  the  Delaware  State  Fair,  1856. 


Ist 

l8t 
l8t 
l8t 

1st 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Fair, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Berks  do.  do. 
York  do.  do. 
Frankliii  do.  do. 
Salem        do,        do. 

^.. Cumberland         do. 

53=-  All  Mills  sold  are  warra;ited  to  give  satisfaction.  We 
are  manufacturing  tliree  different  sixes.  Prices — No.  1,  for 
hand  power,  $10.00;  No.  3,  for  two-horse  poAvor,  $;")0.tX^;  for 
steam  or  water  power,  No.  4,  $60.00.     A  liberal  discount  made 

to  dealers. 

ROGERS  &  BOYER, 
Dae tf  No,  29  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

GRASS  SEEDT 

200  Bushels  Prime  Green  or  Native  Or^ss  Seed. 
]000  Bushels  Prime  Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
oOO  Bushels  Prime  Red  Top  Grass  Seed. 
For  sale  by  ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

AgricuUiiral  Implement  and  Seed  Stofc, 
Jan — tf  N\>.  29  Mayk^t  Street,  Philadelphia. 

CORN  SHELLERS. 

Rogers  &  Boyer  hav0  now  in  store  a  large  assortment  of 
heir  premium 

GOTHIC    CQR^    SHELTERS, 

and  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  Wliolesale  and  Uotail  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  ROGERS  &  BOYEIl, 

Seed  and  Agrictdtvral  Store, 
Jan — tf  No.  29  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


SICK  AND  AFFLICTED. 

DR.     Sir  AYUTE, 

Believing  it  inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  recommen 
one  medicine  for  every  disease,  has  prepared  those  suitable  to 
meet  every  case.  Dr.  Swayne's  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild 
Cherry,  for  all  diseases  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs,  Throat, 
Breast  and  Lungs,  has  performed  many  astonishing  cures.  Dr. 
Swayne's  Sugar  Coated  Tar  PiMs  cleanse  the  Bowels,  restore 
the  tiver  and  Bilious  Secretions  to  i»,  healthy  condition.  Dr. 
Swayne's  Vermifuge  for  the  destruction  of  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  &o 
Dr.  Swayne's  Catholicon,  a  valuable  Bitters  for  Weakness, 
Dyspepsia,  to  build  up  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  debilitated,  the 
depressed  in  spirits,  &c.  Dr.  Swayne's  Fever  and  Ague  Pills, 
sure  cure,  50  cts.  a  box.  Dr.  Swayne's  Panacea  cures  Scrofula  ; 
great  Blood  Purifier.  Dr.  Parris'  Soothing  Syrup  for  Children 
Teething,  gives  instant  relief  by  rubbing  on  the  gums.  Dr, 
Swayne's  Bowell  Cordial,  for  all  Bowell  Complaints.  Dr, 
Swayne's  All-healing  Ointment  cures  all  Eruptions. 

Another  Astonishing  Cure, 

By  Dr.  SWAYNE'S  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Point  of  Rocks,  Fuederick  Co.,  Md. 

Dr.  Swayne,— -Dear  Sir :  Believing  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the 
public,  and  in  justice  to  you,  I  have  thought  proper  to  mako 
known  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cures,  in  my  own  case, 
that  has  ever  been  truly  recorded.  In  the  month  of  October 
last  I  was  attiicted  with  a  severe  gathering  iu  my  breast,  which 
formed  a  large  abscess,  and  also  communicated  to  my  Lungs 
and  very  much  afflicted  them,  and  di-scharged  large  quantities 
of  corruption,  external  and  internal.  My  breath  could  also 
pass  through  my  Lungs  and  out  through  the  cayity  of  my 
breast  with  apparent  ease,  attended  with  a  violent  cough,  day 
and  night,  lossof  appetite  and  extreme  debility,  so  that  my 
physicians  thought  my  case  entirely  hopeless  and  beyond  the 
po\>er  of  medicine.  I  remained  in  this  wretched  condition  for 
a  long  time,  until  I  was  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  me  ;  but  having  read  in  the  public 
papers  of  the  jiiany  wonderful  cures  performed  by  your  COM- 
POUJfD  SYRUP  OF  WILD  CHERRY,  I  commenced  its  use, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  and  to  my  anxious  family's,  the 
abscess  or  opening  in  my  lungs  began  to  heal,  and  the  cough 
subside,  and  on  using  ten  bottles  I  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  I  feel  very  grateful,  and  firmly  believe,  that  to  your 
valuable  medicine,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
am  indebted  for  this  great  change,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  am  now  enjoying  as  good  health  as  I  ever  have. 

Over  five  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  still  remain  a  perfectly 
hearty  man  at  this  date,  June  2d,  IS-OG  I  have  not  had  a  day's 
sickness  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  Please  accept  my  grater, 
ful  acknowledgments.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  DIXON. 

The  subscriber  is  well  acquainted  with  Thomas  Dixon,  and 
can  testify  that  he  has  been  afflicted  as  above  represented.  I 
regard  his  recovery  almost  as  a  miracle.  He  is  a  worthy 
member  of  our  Society.  JAMES  R.  BURBOROW, 

Pastor  of  Berlin  Circuit,  Baltimore  Conference, 

The  above  invaluable  medicines  prepared  only  by 

DR.  H.  SWAYNE  &  SON,  At  their  Lnoaratory, 
No.  4  North  Seventh  St.,  secoud  door  above  Market,  Philada. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  everywhere,  of  whom 
Swayne's  U.  S.  Almanac  foy  1S57  can  be  had  gratis. 

Jan — lyr . 

A.     HARSHBAllGER,         ~ 

GROWER  OF 

aSASE  §aASGE  EEBSES, 


A  LARGE  SUPPLY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

STAR    €OR]V    S1II:L.I.EHS, 

DanieF s  Hay,  Straw  &  Fodder  Cutters, 

SAUSAGE    MEAT    CUTTERS,    SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS,  Ac,  ^c. 

Constantly   on   hand,    and   for   sale   at  the  lowest 
prices,  by  PASCIIALL  MORRIS  k  CO. 

N.  E.  cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts. 
X.  B.     All  orders  promptly  filled. 


CO. 


Jr^<rX  ■ 


A  large  lot  of  Plants  always  on  hand. 

A  full  descrijition  of  tluese  usefnl  and  beautiful  hedpes,  with 
directi()n.s  for  phuiting,  tri;uming,  itu.,  will  be  cheerfully  given 
by  addressing  as  above.  ^^^     ^^ 

TO    YOUWC;    MEW. 

Pleamnt  and  Profitable  Employment.— Yo\mg  men 
in  every  ncig^hborho/:id  may  obtain  healthful,  pleas- 
ant and  proiitaljle  employment  by  engaging  in  the 
sale  of  our  useful  and  popular  books,  and  canvassing 
for  our  popular  Journals,  For  terms  and  particulars, 
address,  post  paid,  FOWLER  &  WELLS, 

No.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S.  All  Agents  who  engage  with  us  will  bo 
secured  from  the  possibility  of  loss,  while  the  profits 
derived  will  be  very  liberal. 
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GBANGEB'S   MAGIC 

COM  MB  COB  AID  llAl  lEL 

PATENTED    SEPT.   18,   1855. 


/ 


TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  this  celebrated  Mill,  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  public  at  the  various  State  and  County  Fairs,  1856,  and 
which  has  taken  the  first  Premium  over  all  other  Mills  at  the  following 
State  and  County  Fairs : 

Ohio,   .  .        .        .     1856 

Illinois,   .  .         .         1856 

Michigan,  .         .         .     1856 

Georgia,  ,  .         .         1856 

Alabama,  .        .        .     1856 


Pennsylvania, 
New  York, 
Maryland,  . 
New  Jersey,     . 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  . 


1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


Louisiana, 
S.  Carolina, 
Texas, 

Massachusetts, 
New  York, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


The  construction  of  this  Mill,  and  which  renders  it  superior  to  others, 

are  these: It  grinds  Corn  and   Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 

amount  of  power  of  other  lilills,  and  by  the  use  of  Friction  Rollers  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  coming  in  contact,  (which 
they  do  in  other  Mills) ;  and  after  years  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3.00,  making  it  equal  to  a  new  Mill.  It  is  not  injured  if  worked 
when  empty.  These  facts  and  the  superior  Castings,  make  this  MiU, 
beyond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  manufacturers, 

CRESSON.  STUART  &  PETERSON, 

l¥illow  Street  above  Tliirteeiitli,  Philadclplila. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  6l  CO., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  MILL, 


Jan.  ly 


\ 
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346  &  148  BROADWAY,  New  York,  October,  1856. 

STiNMIB  EiUCATMNAi  TEXT  m%K$, 

PUBLISHED  BY  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


Arnold's  History  of  Rome.     8vo.  cloth, $3  00 

'*        Lectures  on  Modern  History.      12rao.  cloth 1  2J 

Comings'  Class  Book  of  Physiology  ;  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Families.  270  pages,  12mo.  24 
plates.     New  edition^  with  appendix.     Muslin,     1  00 

**    Companion  to  Class-Book.     12mo.     Muslin, 00 

Cornell's  Primary  Geography.     Forming  Part  1st  of  a 
systematic  .series  of  School  Geographies.  Small 

quarto,  beautifully  illustrated 67 

**        Intermediate  Geography,  with  new  maps, 50 

**        High  School  Geography  and  Atlas, 1  50 

Cousin's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy.     2  vols. 

Svo 3  00 

"  •'        on  the  True,   the  Beautiful,  and  the 

Good 1  50 

Covell's  Digest  of  English  Grammar.     12mo., 60 

Coe's  Drawing  Cards  in  10  parts  each, 25 

Coe  &  Shell's  Elementary  Drawing.     In  three  parts. 

18mo.     Each, 18 

Dwight's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art.     12mo,, 100 

Gillespie's  Practical  Treatise  on  Surveying.     1  vol.  8vo., 

copiously  illustrated, 2  GO 

Graham's  English  Synonymes.     Edited  by  Prof.  Reed,  of 

Pennsylvania  University.     12mo., 100 

Green's  Primary  Botany.     A  beautifully  illustrated  4to.,        75 

Class  Hook  of  Botany, 1  50 

Guizot's  History  of  Civilization.     Notes  by  Prof.  Henry, 

of  New  York  University.     12mo 100 

Hamilton's  (Sir  William)  Philosophy.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  0.  W.  Wight,  translator  of  Cousin's  His- 
tory of  Modern  Philosophy.      1  vol.     Svo.    Muslin,     1  50 

Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  Root  words.    12mo., 50 

"  of  Anglo-Saxon  Derivatives.     12mo., 75 

"           of  the  Engrafted  Words  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    12mo., 1  00 

Jaeger's  Class  Book  in  Zoology.    ISmo., 42 

Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Cloth 2  00 

Keightley's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.     18mo, 42 

Koeppeu's  Historical  Geography.   "The  World  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages."    2  vols.  12mo. 

S.30  pages,  cloth, 2  00 

**  "  "1   vol.   folio,  letter-press,  6 

maps, 4  50 

**  "  "        The     maps    separately, — 

cloth, 2  50 

Latham's  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Language.     12mo.,    1  25 
Mangell's   Historical  Question.      With   American  addi- 
tions.    12mo., 1  00 

Markham's  School  History  of  England.     Edited  by  Eliza 

Bobbins,  author  of  "Popular  Lessons. "  12mo 75 

Mandeville's  New  Reading  Books.  I.  First  Reader,  12. 
II.  Second  Reader,  19.  III.  Third  Reader, 
37>^.     IV.  Fourth  Reader,  5U. 

"        Course  of  Reading.     12mo 75 

**        Elements  of  Reading  and  Oratory.      12mo. 

New  Edition, 1  00 

Marshall's  Book  of  Oratory.     12mo.  500  pages, 1  00 

'Mulligan's  Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of 

the  English  Language.     12mo., 150 

Newman's  Primary  Mental  Arithmetic.     ISmo., 15 

Otis'  Easy  Lessons  in  Landscape  Drawing.     6  parts 1  87 

"       "  "  "  "  "     cloth,     2  2.'? 

**      "     Studies  of  Animals.     5  parts, 1  87 

"      "  "  "  "         cloth, 2  25 

Perkins'  Primary  Arithmetic.     Mental  and  written  exer- 
cises,          19 

"        Elementary  Arithmetic.     12mo.  347  pages, 38 

"        Practical  Arithmetic.     3,000  examples  for  prac- 
tice.   12mo.  35')  pages, " 63 

**        K6y  to  do.,  with  complete  and  full  conditions. 

12mo.  324  pages.     Muslin, 63 

"        Higher  do.     12mo.  342  pages, 75 

*'        Elementary  Geometry.     With  practical  applica- 
tions,       1  00 

"        Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.     (College  edition.) 

Large  8vo., *". ..     1  50 

"         Elements  of  Algebra.     Revised  edition.     12mo.,        75 
"        Treatise  on   Algebra.     Large   Svo.    420   pages. 

Sheep, 1  50 

"        Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.     With  ta- 
ble's.    8vo., 150 

Quackenbos'  First  Lessons  on  English  Composition.   12mo.        45 
'*            Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhe- 
toric, 12mo, 1  00 

"  History  of  the  U.  S.  ill.,  12mo.  (nearly  ready.) 


Greek  and  L<atin. 

Arnold's  First  Latin  Book.    By  Harkness.    12mo., 75 

Harkness  Second  Latin  Book  and  Reader.    12mo.  262  pp.  90 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition.    12mo., 1  00 

"        Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes.    12mo., 100 

"        First  Greek  Book.    12mo., 75 

"        Greek  Prose  Composition.     12mo., 75 

**        Second  Greek  Prose  Composition.     12mo., 75 

"        Greek  Reading  Book.  Edited  by  Spencer.   12mo.  1  25 

Boza's  Latin  Testament.    12mo., 75 

Champlin's  Short  and  Comprehensive  Greek  Grammar. 

12mo., 75 

Cffisar's  Commentaries.     Notes  by  Spencer.     12mo., 100 

Cicero  Do  Otficiis.     Notes  by  Thatcher.    12mo. , 90 

"      Select  Orations.     Notes  by  Johnson.     12mo., 100 

Herodotus,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Johnson.    12mo., 75 

Horace,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  Lincoln.    12mo., 1  25 

Kendrick's  Greek  Ollendorff.     12mo., 1  00 

Frencli. 

Andrew's  French  Instructor, 1  25 

Key  to  Andrew's  French  Instructor, 1  00 

Badois' Grammar  for  Frenchmen  to  learn  English.   12rao.,  1  00 

Key  to  Badois'  Grammar, 30 

Chouquet's  French  Conversations  and  Dialogues.    ISmo.,  50 
'*           Young  Ladies'  Guide  to  French  Composition. 

De  Fi va's  Elementary  French  reader.    16mo., 50 

Classic            "              "             12mo., 100 

Fenelon's  Telemaque.   Edited  by  Surenne.    1  vol.   ISmo.  60 

Le  Nouveau  Testament.     Par  J.  F.  Ostervald.      32mo.  25 
OIlendorfi"'s  New  Method  of  Learning  French.   Edited  by 

J.  L.  Jewett.     12mo 100 

"  Method  of  Learning  French.    By  V.  Value, 

12mo 1  00 

Key  to  each  vol 75 

*'        First  Lessons  in  French.    By  G.  W.Greene.   18mo.  60 
"        Companion  to  French  Grammar.  By  G.  W.  Greene. 

12  mo 75 

Simon's  Treaties  on  French  Verbs 60 

Crerman. 

Adler's  Progressive  German  Reader.    12mo 100 

"      German   and  English  and  English  and  German 
Dictionary,  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities. 

Large  Svo.  Half  Russia 5  00 

**       Abridged  German  aud  English  and  English  Dic- 
tionary.    12mo.     840  pp.     Half  Russia 150 

Adler's  Hand  Book  of  German  Literature.     Pimo 1  50 

Bryan's  Grammar  for  Germans  to  learn  English.     12mo.        75 

Italian. 

Fore-sti's  Italian  Reader.    12mo 1  00 

Bareiti's  Italian  and  English  Dictionary.  Revised,  En- 
larged aud  improved.  By  Davenport  and  Comelati. 
2  large  vols.  Svo 7  50 

OUendorlfs  New  Method  of  Learning  Italian.    Edited  by 

F.  Foresti.    12mo 150 

Key  to  do 7.') 

'*  Primary  Lessons.     ISmo 50 

Spanish. 

Butler's  Spanish  Teacher  &  Colloquial  Phrase  Book.   ISmo  50 

DeVere's  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language.     12mo 1  00 

Don  Quixote,     12mo 1  25 

Ollendorff's  New   Method  of  Learning  Spanish.     By  M. 

Velazquez,  and  T.  Simonne.      1 2mo 1  00 

Grammar  for  Spaniards  to  learn  French.     By  Simonne. 

12mo 2  00 

Grammar  for  Spaniards  to  Learn  English.  By  Palenzuela. 

12mo 2  00 

Key  to  each 75 

Syriac. 

Uhlemann's  Syriac  Grammar.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Enoch  Hutchinson.  With  a  Course  of  Exer- 
cises in  Syriac  Grammar,  a  Chrestomathy  and  brief 
Lexicon,  prepared  by  the  Translator.  1  vol.  Svo. 
Cloth. 3  50 

Hebrew. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar.  Edited  by  Rodiger.  Trans- 
lated from  the  last  German  edition,  by  Couant.   Svo.     2  50 

Jt3"  Copies  of  any  of  these  works  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  by 
mail,  POST  PAID,  on  a  remittance  of  one-half  the  publication 
prices.  Full  Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 


'\ 
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FiMMlSS'  MACHIIE  SHOP, 


OHiBERT  &  HITTENHOTTSE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WHEELER'S  PATENT 

RAILWAY    HORSE    POWER    AND    OVERSHOT 


SEPARATING  THRESHER,  FEED  CUTTER,  &C. 

The  subscribers  call'the  attention  of  Farmers  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  superior  Horse  Power 
and  Ihreshers,  which  they  are  constantly  manufacturing,  and  making  improvements,  which  makes  it  the 
best  machine  in  use.     For  further  particulars,  address       GILBERT  &  RITTENHOUSE,  Norristown  Pa 


AT  PRIVATE  SAL.I:. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  bull  and  heifer 
calves,  the  get  of  ASTORIA,  221,  A.  H.  B.,  and  of 
LORD  VANE  TEMPEST,  2d,  669,  A.  H.  B.,  together 
with  a  number  of  cows  and  heifers. 

We  have  also  for  sale  a  few  choice  Suffolk  pigs, 
from  the  Jackson  importation,  and  a  few  superfor 
Bkukshirk  pigs.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  our  stock 
and  any  information  concerning  them,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  C.  M.  SAXTON,  140  Fulton  Street,  New 
York,  or  of  the  subscribers, 

B.  &  C.  S.  HAINES, 

Jan--4t  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

CURRANTS  &  RASPBERRIES. 

White  Graph  Currant  Seeds,  saved  from  our  specimen 
plants  in  1806,  will  be  sent  prepaid,  in  packages  worth  $1  00 
to  all  who  enclose  that  amount.  ' 
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ANCIENT  AGRICULTURE. 

Are  the  principles  of  agriculture  materially  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were  before  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  earth?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
Messrs.  Editors,  let  us  see  w^hat  Socrates  says  in  his 
"  Science  of  good  Husbandry,"  as  WTitten  by  his 
pupil  Xenophon.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  your 
readers  unacquainted  with  ancient  history,  I  will 
remark,  that  Socrates  was  the  greatest  philosopher 
that  ancient  Greece  ever  had.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  471  before  Christ.  The  observations  upon  the 
agriculture  of  his  day  which  I  am  going  to  quote, 
occur  in  a  conversation  between  Socrates  and  an- 
other Athenian. 

"  Then  I  suppose,  good  Socrates,"  answered  Ischo- 
machus,  "  you  would  have  me  instruct  you  in  the 
science  of  husbandry?" 

"That  is  my  desire,"  said  Socrates;  "for  the 
science  of  husbandry  is  extremely  profitable  to  those 
who  understand  it ;  but  it  brings  the  greatest  trouble 
and  misery  upon  those  farmers  who  undertake  it 
without  knowledge." 

"  I  shall  first  of  all,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus,  "  acquaint  you  that  husbandry  is  an  honorable 
science,  and  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  any 
other ;  it  is  favored  by  the  gods  and  beloved  by  man- 
kind, and  may  be  learned  with  ease.  Husbandry, 
therefore,  is  becoming  a  gentleman ;  for  if  we  were 
to  take  a  view  of  all  creatures  upon  earth,  those  only 
are  esteemed  and  worthy  our  regard,  which  are  do- 
cile enough  to  become  profitable  to  us ;  while  the 
others,  which  are  wild  and  fierce  in  their  nature, 
and  are  not  capable  of  becoming  useful  to  us  are 
rejected." 

"If  I  remember  right,"  said  Socrates,  "you  have 
already  instructed  me,  that  a  steward  or  deputy 
should  first  love  you,  then  be  diligent ;  in  the  next 
place  he  should  be  able  to  rule,  and  then  be  honest; 
but  I  am  impatient  to  hear  how  he  must  behave 
himself  in  the  practice  of  husbandry,  with  regard 
to  the  works,  when  and  how  they  are  to  be  done ; 
but  hitherto  you  have  not  explained  those  particu- 
VoL.  VII.— 5 


lars,  but  passed  them  over  as  if  you  thought  I  knew 
as  much  of  the  affair  as  yourself,  or  understood  the 
business.  For  my  part  I  am  in  the  same  state,  with 
regard  to  husbandry,  that  a  man  would  be  who  does 
not  understand  letters,  and  you  were  to  show  him  a 
writing ;  he  will  be  never  the  better  for  seeing  the 
writing,  unless  he  know  the  use  of  the  letters  that 
composed  it.  So  I  imagine  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  diligent  in  the  science  of  husbandry,  but  a  man 
must  understand  every  particular  of  it.  This  I  sup- 
pose you  are  a  master  of,  but  you  have  not  yet 
acquainted  me  with  the  matter.  Therefore  if  I  was 
now  to  set  about  the  business  of  husbandry,  I  should 
be  like  a  quack  in  physic,  who  went  about  visiting 
of  sick  people,  and  neither  knew  their  distempers, 
nor  what  was  proper  for  them.  Therefore,  good 
Ischomachus,  I  desire  you  will  learn  me  every  partic- 
ular point  of  the  husbandry  you  practice." 

"  Good  Socrates,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "  the  sci- 
ence of  husbandry  is  not  like  other  sciences,  which 
require  length  of  time  to  study  them,  or  a  great  deal 
of  labor  to  compass  them  before  a  man  can  get  his 
living  by  them ;  for  husbandry  is  easily  learned,  by 
observing  the  workmen  now  and  then,  and  by  con- 
sulting those  who  understand  it.  By  these  means 
you  may  instruct  your  friends  in  it. 

"  Again,  we  may  observe,  that  men  of  other  sci- 
ences, which  are  artificers,  will  always  keep  some 
secret  of  their  business  to  themselves ;  but  the  hus- 
bandmen are  open  and  free  in  their  discoveries,  that 
every  one  may  learn  from  them. 

"  The  husbandman  who  has  the  greatest  knowledge 
in  the  planting  of  trees,  is  proud  of  being  observed, 
or  that  any  man  takes  notice  of  his  excellence  in 
that  art.  And  the  sower  is  no  less  pleased  to  have 
any  one  stop  to  look  upon  him.  And  if  you  ask 
him  about  anything  which  has  been  well  done  in 
his  way,  he  will  be  free  enough  to  inform  you  how 
it  was  done.  And  so,  good  Socrates,  we  may  see  by 
this,  that  husbandry  teaches  men  good  manners  and 
good  nature." 
"This,"  said  Socrates,  "is  a  good  beginning;  and 
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if  personally  present. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS.— The  Subscribers  offer  for 
sale  40,000  barrels  of  their  NEW  &,  IMPROVED 
POUDRfciTTE,  manufactured  from  the  night-soil  of  New- 
York  city,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  article  (greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  two  years)  has  been  in  the  market  for 
eighteen  years,  and  still  defies  competition,  as  a  manure  for 
Corn  and  Garden  Vegetables,  being  cheaper,  more  powerful 
than  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  disagreeable 
odor,  two  barrels  ($3  worth)  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in 
the  hill,  will  save  two-thirds  in  labor,  will  cause  it  come  up 
quicker,  to  grow  faster,  ripen  earlier,  and  will  bring  a  larger 
crop  on  poor  ground  than  any  other  fertilizer,  and  is  also  a  pre- 
ventative of  the  cut  worm ;  also  it  does  not  injure  the  seed  to  be 
put  in  con-tact  with  it. 

The  L.  M.  Co.  point  to  their  long-standing  reputation,  and  the 
large  capital  ($100,000)  invested  in  their  business,  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be  of  such  quality 
as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 
Price,  delivered  in  the  city  free  of  charge  and  other  expense, 

One  barrel, $2  00 

Two  barrels, 3  60 

Five  barrels, -8  00 

Six  barrels. 9  50 

And  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over  six 
barrels. 

23"  A  pamphlet,  containing  every  information,  will  be  sent 
(FKJiE)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.    Our  address  is — 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Feb — 4t  Office,  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

''EVEEY  FAKMER  SHOULD  OWN  THEM." 
\  LLEN   ON   THE    DISEASES   OF    DOMESTIC 
l\      ANIMALS.     Thirty-first  Thousand.     Price  75 
cents,  and  sent  free  of  Postage,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

"  Its  greatest  worth  is  as  a  *  complete  Farrier.'  " — Farmer 

and  Mechanic. 

"  It  ought  to  be  in  every  family  where  Dairying  is  carried  on." 

Worcester  Tranacript. 
"Worthy  ofaplacein  every  Farmer's  Library." — Jeffersonian 
"  Just  what  is  needed  by  every  good  farmer." — L.  /.  Farmer. 
"A  very  excellent  book  on  Domestic  animals." — MaineFarmer 
"A  most  admirable  practical  work  for  every  day  use." — Index 
"  The  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Planter." — N. 

0.  Delta. 
"  When  such  men  as  K.  L  Allen  take  up  the  pen,  something 

flows  from  it  which  does  his  fel  low-men  good." — lo^ca  Advocate. 
"Here  is  a  Book  for  the  Million  written  by  a  Gentleman  of 

Science  and  experience.*' — Newburyport  Watchman. 

LLEN'S(R.  L.)  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK.  The 
American  Fnrm  Book  ;  or,  a  Compend  of  Ameri- 
can Agriculture,  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Soils, 
Manures,  Draining,  Irrigation,  Grasses,  Grain,  Roots, 
Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Sugar  Cane,  Rice,  and 
every  Staple  Product  of  the  United  States ;  with  the 
best  methods  of  Planting,  Cultivating  and  Prepara- 
tion for  Market.  Illustrated  by  more  than  one  hun- 
dred engravings.     By  R.  L.  Allen. 

One  of  the  most  complete  Books  upon  American 
Agriculture  that  has  yet  been  published.  Price,  One 
Dollar.     Sent  free  of  Postage.     Address 

C.  M.  SAXTON  k  CO., 
Mar— It  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

j  MPROVED  SHORT  HORN  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

I  Jame.^  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  intends  to  offer  at 
Public  Sale,  early  in  June  next,  a  portion  of  his  Stock 
of  Cattle,  chiefly  young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  bred  ex- 
presely  to  combine  the  profitable  properties  of  deep 
milking  and  easy  feeding  in  the  same  animal.  The 
day  of  sale,  with  other  particulars,  will  be  announced 
in  due  time.  Mar — tf 

rO  ADVERTISERS.— The  "Oekonom,"  a  Monthly 
[  Agricultural  Journal,  published  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  is  an  excellent  advertising  medium  for  those 
having  Agricultural  Implements,  Trees,  Flowers, 
Plants,  Cattle,  Lands,  Manures,  &c.,  for  sale.  It  is 
the  best  and  most  proper  mode  of  reaching  the  Ger- 
man Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  great  West. 
Advertisements  inserted  at  the  usual  rates. 

GANGEWER  &  MASSLICH, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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ANCIENT  AGEICULTITRE. 

Are  the  principles  of  agriculture  materially  dififer- 
ent  from  what  they  were  before  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  earth?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
Messrs.  Editors,  let  us  see  what  Socrates  says  in  his 
"  Science  of  good  Husbandry,"  as  written  by  his 
pupil  Xenophon.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  your 
readers  unacquainted  with  ancient  history,  I  will 
remark,  that  Socrates  was  the  greatest  philosopher 
that  ancient  Greece  ever  had.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  471  before  Christ.  The  observations  upon  the 
agriculture  of  his  day  which  I  am  going  to  quote, 
occur  in  a  conversation  between  Socrates  and  an- 
other Athenian. 

"  Then  I  suppose,  good  Socrates,"  answered  Ischo- 
machus,  ''  you  would  have  me  instruct  you  in  the 
science  of  husbandry?" 

"That  is  my  desire,"  said  Socrates;  "for  the 
science  of  husbandry  is  extremely  profitable  to  those 
who  understand  it ;  but  it  brings  the  greatest  trouble 
and  misery  upon  those  farmers  who  undertake  it 
without  knowledge." 

"  I  shall  first  of  all,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus,  "  acquaint  you  that  husbandry  is  an  honorable 
science,  and  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  any 
other  J  it  is  favored  by  the  gods  and  beloved  by  man- 
kind, and  may  be  learned  with  ease.  Husbandry, 
therefore,  is  becoming  a  gentleman ;  for  if  we  were 
to  take  a  view  of  all  creatures  upon  earth,  those  only 
are  esteemed  and  worthy  our  regard,  which  are  do- 
cile enough  to  become  profitable  to  us ;  while  the 
others,  which  are  wild  and  fierce  in  their  nature, 
a«d  are  not  capable  of  becoming  useful  to  us  arc 
rejected." 

"If  I  remember  right,"  said  Socrates,  "you  have 
already  instructed  me,  that  a  steward  or  deputy 
should  first  love  you,  then  be  diligent ;  in  the  next 
place  he  should  be  able  to  rule,  and  then  be  honest ; 
but  I  am  impatient  to  hear  how  he  must  behave 
himself  in  the  practice  of  husbandry,  with  regard 
to  the  works,  when  and  how  they  are  to  be  done  ; 
but  hitherto  you  have  not  explained  those  particu- 
VoL.  VII.— 5 
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lars,  but  passed  them  over  as  if  you  thought  I  knew 
as  much  of  the  affair  as  yourself,  or  understood  the 
business.  For  my  part  I  am  in  the  same  state,  with 
regard  to  husbandry,  that  a  man  would  be  who  does 
not  understand  letters,  and  you  were  to  show  him  a 
writing ;  he  will  be  never  the  better  for  seeing  the 
writing,  unless  he  know  the  use  of  the  letters  that 
composed  it.  So  I  imagine  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  diligent  in  the  science  of  husbandry,  but  a  man 
must  understand  every  particular  of  it.  This  I  sup- 
pose you  are  a  master  of,  but  you  have  not  yet 
acquainted  me  with  the  matter.  Therefore  if  I  was 
now  to  set  about  the  business  of  husbandry,  I  should 
be  like  a  quack  in  physic,  who  went  about  visiting 
of  sick  people,  and  neither  knew  their  distempers, 
nor  what  was  proper  for  them.  Therefore,  good 
Ischomachus,  I  desire  you  will  learn  me  every  partic- 
ular point  of  the  husbandry  you  practice." 

"  Good  Socrates,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "  the  sci- 
ence of  husbandry  is  not  like  other  sciences,  which 
require  length  of  time  to  study  them,  or  a  great  deal 
of  labor  to  compass  them  before  a  man  can  get  his 
living  by  them ;  for  husbandry  is  easily  learned,  by 
observing  the  workmen  now  and  then,  and  by  con- 
sulting those  who  understand  it.  By  these  means 
you  may  instruct  your  friends  in  it. 

"  Again,  we  may  observe,  that  men  of  other  sci- 
ences, which  are  artificers,  will  always  keep  some 
secret  of  their  business  to  themselves ;  but  the  hus- 
bandmen are  open  and  free  in  their  discoveries,  that 
every  one  may  learn  from  them. 

"  The  husbandman  who  has  the  greatest  knowledge 
in  the  planting  of  trees,  is  proud  of  being  observed, 
or  that  any  man  takes  notice  of  his  excellence  in 
that  art.  And  the  sower  is  no  less  pleased  to  have 
any  one  stop  to  look  upon  him.  And  if  you  ask 
him  about  anything  which  has  been  well  done  in 
his  way,  he  will  be  free  enough  to  inform  you  how 
it  was  done.  And  so,  good  Socrates,  we  may  see  by 
this,  that  husbandry  teaches  men  good  manners  and 
good  nature." 
"This,"  said  Socrates,  "is  a  good  beginning;  and 
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now  you  have  come  thus  far,  I  cannot  leave  you  till 
you  have  given  me  every  particular  relating  to  hus- 
bandry ;  and  especially  I  insist  upon  it,  because  you 
say  it  is  a  science  so  easy  to  learn.  You  will  there- 
fore have  the  less  trouble  to  instruct  me  ;  and  it  will 
be  the  greater  shame  to  me,  if  I  do  not  learn  it  by 
your  instructions,  particularly  since  it  is  so  profit- 
able a  science." 

t'  I  am  very  willing  to  answer  your  desire,"  said 
Ischomachus,  "  and  instruct  you  in  every  point  of 

husbandry. 

"The  principal  part,  which  men  dispute  about,  is 
the  soil.  On  this  account,  all  the  philosophers,  who 
have  busied  themselves  about  it,  have  given  us  more 
words  than  truth  ;  for  they  throw  some  occult  qual- 
ity in  the  way,  which  leaves  us  as  we  were  before ;. 
and  at  the  best  tell  us,  that  he,  who  designs  being  a 
husbandman,  must  first  know  the  nature  of  the  soil." 

"  It  is  not  contrary  to  my  opinion,"  said  Socrates, 
"that  one  ought  to  know  the  quality  of  the  soil;  for 
those  who  do  not  know  what  the  ground  will  bring 
forth,  how  can  they  appoint  either  trees,  plants,  or 
seeds  for   it,   which   are  natural   to   its   intent   or 

proper  for  it  ?" 

"  Dear  Socrates,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  this  is  easily 
discovered,  by  observing  the  grounds  of  other  peo- 
ple, where  you  may  see  the  diversities    of  plants 
growing  on  them,  and  by  a  little  observance  that 
way,  you  will  learn  what  they  will  produce,  and 
what  are  contrary  to  their  nature  ;  and  when  a  man 
has  once  made  his  due  observation  of  this,  he  will 
see  that  it  will  be  unprofitable  to  resist  nature  or  the 
will  of  Providence.     For  when  a  man  plants  or  sows 
those  things  which  he  accounts  necessary  for  his 
use,  and  the  soil  does  not  delight  in  the  nourish- 
ment or  production  of  them,  or  has  not  a  will  to 
bring  them  forth,  his  expense  and  trouble  is  to  no 
purpose.     But  if  he  cannot  discover  the  nature  of 
the  grounds,  next  about  him,  which  either  through 
idleness  or  any  other  cause,  have  been  mismanaged 
or  neglected,  let  him  consult  other  lands  remoter 
from  him ;  and  if  even  they  happen  not  to  be  culti- 
vated, he  may  learn  by  the  weeds  that  grow  upon 
them,  what  they  will  produce  ;  for  those  plants  which 
grow  wild,  show  best  the  inclination  and  disposition 
of  the  soil,  so  that  husbandmen  may  even  learn  their 
business  by  observing  what  the  ground  will  produce 

of  itself." 

"  Then,"  replied  Socrates,  "  I  perceive  that  a  man 
need  not  abstain  from  husbandry  purely  because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  describe  the  nature  of  a  soil ; 
for,  I  remember,  I  have  seen  fishermen  who  have 
employed  themselves  continually  upon  the  sea, 
without  inquiring  what  the  water  is  or  its  principles, 
but  pass  over  it,  and  when  they  find  any  thing  to 
their  advantage  they  take  it,  and  leave  the  rest. 


The  same,  I  suppose,  is  the  design  of  the  husband- 
man ;  when  they  look  upon  soils,  it  is  to  observe 
what  they  bring  forth  that  is  valuable,  and  what 

they  will  not." 

"  In  what  part  of  husbandry  would  you  have  me 
begin,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  dear  Socrates,  for  you 
talk  like  an  adept  in  the  science?  Your  reasoning 
is  good,  and  must  proceed  from  understanding." 

"All  that  I  mean  by  reasoning  with  you,"  replied 
Socrates,  is  to  know  how  I  shall  till  the  ground,  so 
as  to  reap  the  most  profitable  crops  of  corn,  or  other 
fruits  from  it ;  for  it  is  becoming  a  philosopher  to 
inquire  into  those  things  which  are  pleasant  and 

profitable." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Ischomachus,  "you  already 
understand  that  the  stirring  or  breaking  of  the 
ground,  which  one  may  call  fallowing,  is  of  great 

advantage." 

"This,"  answered  Socrates,  "I  believe." 

"  And  suppose  we  were  to  fallow  or  plough  the 
ground  in  winter?"  said  Ischomachus, 

"  That  I  don't  approve  of,"  said  Socrates,  "  for  the 
earth  is  then  too  wet  in  my  opinion." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  if  we  were  to  turn  it  up 
in  the  summer?"  said  Ischomachus. 

"  Then  I  doubt,"  said  Socrates,  "  it  would  be  too 
dry  and  hard  for  the  plough." 

"  Then  let  us  plough,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  in  the 

spring." 

"  I  think  you  are  much  in  the  right,"  said  Soc- 
rates, "  for  then  the  ground  is  most  free  and  ready 
to  open  itself  to  the  plough,  and  is  also  most  ready 
to  distribute  its  virtue." 

"  It  is  not  only  so,"  answered  Ischomachus,  "  but 
then  whatever  weeds  are  upon  the  ground,  being 
turned  into  the  earth  enrich  the  soil  as  much  as 
dung.     And  again,  these  plants  are  not  grown  to 
such  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection  that  their 
seeds  are  ripe,  and  therefore  cannot  fill  the  ground 
with  weeds ;  and  besides,  I  suppose  you  know  that 
both  the   fallowing  and   the   tilling   of  ground  is 
always  the  better  as  the  ground  has  the  fewer  weeds 
in  it ;  for,  besides  the  hindrance  the  weeds  may  give 
to  corn,  or  other  profitable  herbs,  they  prevent  the 
ground  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and 

free  air." 

"  This  I  agree  to,"  said  Socrates. 

"  Then,"  replied  Ischomachus,"  do  you  not  think 
that  often  stirring  the  ground  in  summer  will  be  the 
best  way  for  it  to  enrich  itself  by  the  air  and  sun, 
as  well  as  to  destroy  the  weeds  ?" 

"I  am  very  sensible  said  Socrates,  "that  weeds 
will  wither,  and  dry  quickly  in  the  summer ;  and  the 
ground  can  never  receive  more  benefit  from  the  sun, 
than  if  it  is  stirred  with  the  plough,  or  fallowed  in 
the  heat  of  summer ;  and  if  a  man  dig  his  ground 
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in  summer,  he  will  have  the  same  advantage  in 
destroying  of  weeds,  which  will  then  soon  die ;  or 
else,  by  turning  them  in  before  they  seed,  they  will  en- 
rich  the  ground  ,•  and  by  the  turning  up  of  the  earth 
at  that  season,  the  sournesss  and  rawness  of  that' 
which  is  turned  up,  will  be  corrected  by  the  sun."  ' 
"  So  I  find,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  that  we  are  both 
of  one  opinion  concerning  the  stirring  and  fallowing 
of  the  ground." 

*'  It  is  true,"  said  Socrates,  "  but,  to  proceed  to 
sowing,  do  you  allow  that  the  old  opinion,  which  is 
agreed  to  and  followed  by  the  present  operators  in 
husbandry,  concerning  the  season  of  putting  the 
seed  into  the  ground,  is  agreeable  to  reason,  or  are 
you  of  another  opinion  ?" 

To  this  Ischomacus  replied,  "  When  summer  is 
once  past,  and  September  is  upon  us,  all  men  then 
wait  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  to  send  rain  to  moisten 
the  ground  and  prepare  it  for  the  seed;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  rains  fall,  then  every  one  employs  himself  in 
sowing,  as  the  gods  seem  to  direct." 

"  Then,"  said  Socrates,  "  it  seems  that  all  men  in 
the  world  have  determined,  by  one  assent,  that  it  is 
not  convenient  to  sow  when  the  ground  is  dry ;  and 
those  who  act  against  this  rule  of  nature  are  suffer- 
ers by  it." 

"  We  agree  likewise  in  this,"  said  Ischomachus. 

^'  Then,"  Socrates  replied,  "  I  perceive  that  man- 
kmd  consent  to  the  order  of  nature,  which  is  the 
will  of  the  gods ;  as  for  example,  every  one  thinks 
It  convenient  to  wear  furred  gowns  and  warm  clothes 
m  the  winter,  and  then  also  to  make  a  good  fire  if 
he  can  get  wood." 

'^But  there  are  many,"  said  Ischomachus,  "who 
vary  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  time  of  sowing 
some  will  sow  sooner,  others  later."  ' 

'^  There  is  good  reason  for  that,"  replied  Socrates, 
.  ^'  for  the  gods  do  not  always  give  us  the  same  kind 
of  weather  one  year  as  another.     Therefore  it  is 
sometimes  best  to  sow  early,  and  at  other  times  it  is 
better  to  sow  late." 

''  I  allow  what  you  say,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  but 
whether  it  is  best  to  sow  much  seed,  or  little." 

''  I  am  of  opinion,"  answered  Socrates,  "  that  it  is 
best  to  allow  seed  enough,  and  distribute  it  truly 
and  equally  upon  the  ground  ;  but  one  may  sow  the 
seed  too  thick,  as  well  as  employ  too  small  a  quan- 
tity  of  it." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  in  this 
point." 

_    "  I  imagine,"  said  Socrates,  "  there  is  a  great  art 
m  sowing." 

"  It  is  surely  so,"  replied  rschomachus,  "  for  there 
are  many  sorts  of  grain,  and  all  of  them  must  be 
cast  upon  the  ground  by  a  man's  hand." 

"  I  have  seen  that,"  said  Socrates. 


"But  some  men,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "can  cast 
U  even  and  distribute  it  equally  upon  the  ground, 
and  others  cannot." 

"  Then  I  suppose"  said  Socrates,  "  that  the  skill  in 
sowmg  the  seeds  depends  upon  the  frequent  practice 
and  e.xerc.se  of  the  hand;  as  those  who  play  upon 
he  h,.rp  or  other  instruments  of  music,  must  keep 
their  hands  continually  in  practice,  that  their  fingers 
may  readily  follow  their  mind." 

"You  reason  well,"  said  Ischomachus,  but  suppose 
he  ground  .s  light  and  open,  or  suppose  it  is  stiff  or 
heavy  ?" 

"What  would  you  have  me  understand  by  that " 
said  Socrates ;  "  do  you  not  take  the  lighter  ground 
to  be  the  weakest,  and  the  heavy  ground  to  be  the 

strongest  ?" 

"I  am  of  that  opinion,"  said  Ischomachus 
"I  would  then  fain  know  of  you,"  said  Socrates, 
whether  you  would  allow  the  same  quantity  of  seed 
to  one  kind  of  ground  as  you  would  to  another,  or 
whether  you  make  any  difference." 
"You  know,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischomachus, 
that  It  IS  as  natural  to  put  the  most  water  to  the 
strongest  wines,  and  the  stronger  a  man  is,  the 
greater  burden  he  may  carry;   so  some  men  are 
nourished  with  a  very  spare  diet,  while  others  re- 
quire  a  greater  share  of  nourishment;  the  same 
ought  to  be  considered  in  our  present  case  " 

"  Will  not  the  ground,"  said  Socrates,  "grow  more 
strong  by  the  more  use,  as  horses  and  mules  are 
thought  to  do?" 

"  This  I  take  as  a  jest,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  but 
what  I  think  necessary  to  acquaint  you  of,  is,  that 
you  sow  your  grain  when  the  ground  is  moist  and  has 
the  best  advantage  of  the  air ;  and  when  the  corn  is 
come  up  and  is  high  in  the  blade,  if  you  then  turn 
It  into  the  ground  with  a  plough,  it  will  greatly  en- 
rich the  land,  and  give  it  as  much  strength  as  a  good 
(lunging  would  do  ;  and  we  must  also  remark,  that 
If  we  continue  to  sow  for  a  long  space  the  same  sort 
of  gram  upon  any  ground,  but  upon  that  especially 
which  IS  weak  or  overcharged  with   seed,  it  will 
impoverish  the  ground,  and  wear  it  out  of  heart 
We  may  compare  this  to  a  sow  which  suckles  many 
pigs,  and  sustains  them  until  they  grow  large  •  the 
more  pigs  she  suckles  the  more  will  she  be  weak- 
ened." 

"You  intimate  by  this,"  said  Socrates,  "that  one 
ought  to  sow  the  smaUest  quantity  of  grain  upon 
the  weakest  soil." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "  and  is  what  we 
have  partly  agreed  on  before,  that  to  overburden 
ground  with  seeds  or  corn,  is  the  ready  way  to 
weaken  it." 

"  But  for  what  reason,  good  Ischomachus,  do  you 
make  ditches  or  thoroughs  in  the  corn  fields?" 
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"You  know  very  well,"  repliedlschomachus,  ''the 
wet  is  apt  to  do  great  damage  to  corn ;  for  some- 
times  our  cornfields  are  incommoded  with  waters, 
and  the  corn  in  some  of  its  parts,  smothered  with 
mud;  and  besides,  the  roots  of  the  corn  in  other 
places  will  be  washed  bare;  the  waters  also  carry 
the  seeds  of  weeds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ground, 
and  by  that  means  fill  the  corn  with  weeds." 

a  I  presume,"  said  Socrates,  "what  you  say  is 

agreeable  to  reason." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  that  corn 
which  is  subject  to  these  inconveniences  ought  not 

to  be  assisted?" 
'     »  Undoubtedly,"  answered  Socrates. 

"  Then  what  shall  we  do,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  to 
prevent  the  waters   from  covering  the   corn  with 

mud?" 

u  I  find  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  it  is  proper  to  ease 

the  ground  from  wet  to  secure  the  corn." 

"But"  said  Ischomachus,  "if  the  roots  of  the 
corn  should  be  laid  bare  and  the  earth  about  them 

worn  away?" 

-  Then  I  suppose,"  continued  he,  "the  best  way 

to  remedy  that,  is  to  find  some  means  of  covering  the 

roots  with  earth,  that  they  may  be  well  nourished. 
"  But  if  the  weeds  which  may  come  up  by  this 

management,"  replied  Socrates,  "  should  suck  up  or 
destroy  the  nourishment  which  the  corn  ought  to 
receive,  like  the  drone  bees  in  a  hive,  which  are  of 
no  value  in  themselves,  and  yet  live  upon  the  indus- 
try of  the  working  bees,  and  destroy  the  provisions 
which  they  have  laid  up  to  be  manufactured  into 

wax  and  honey." 

»  The  weeds,"  replied  Socrates,  "  should  then  be 
plucked  up,  as  the  drones  in  a  hive  are  killed  and 
discharged  from  it." 

i^Do  you  think  then,"  said  Ischomachus,  "that 
water  thoroughs  or  trenches  in  the  ground  to  draw 
off  the  water  are  not  good  to  save  corn  ?" 

ui  see  now  the  use  of  similes,"  said  Socrates, 
u  for  there  is  nothing  can  instruct  me  so  mu£h  as 
similes ;  for  by  them  you  have  learned  me  to  know 
the  disadvantage  of  weeds  among  corn,  as  well  as 
instructed  me  that  drones  are  not  always  advanta- 
geous to  bees." 

You  find  embodied,  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
between  these  two  ancient  Grecians,  Messrs.  Editors, 
the  same  arguments  we  now  apply  to  agriculture ; 
and  indeed  we  have  not,  1  think,  much  to  boast  of 
over  our  fellow  farmers  who  flourished  over  two 
thousand  years  ago.   Without  noticing  their  remarks 
upon  harvest,  the  planting  of  trees,  and  culture  of 
the  vine,  let  us  see  some  of  their  conclusions  upon 
the.subject  of  agriculture. 

''It  is  surprising  to  me,"  said  Socrates,  "that 
seeing  husbandry  is  so  easy  to  learn,  we  find  such  a 


vast  difference  among  the  husbandmen ;  some  we 
may  observe  to  be  very  rich,  while  others  have 
hardly  bread  to  eat." 

u  To  this  Ischomachus  replied :  "  It  is  not  the  want 
of  knowledge  which  makes  the  poor  husbandman, 
for  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  may  have  the  same 
knowledge  in  sowing  or  planting ;  or  in  the  virtue  of 
the  soil,  and  what  is  best  to  plant  upon  it,  and  in 
the  ordering  of  vines,  or  that  ground  is  improved  by 
fallowing  and  by  manuring;  but  that  which  makes 
some  farmers  poor  and  some  rich,  is  because  the 
first  are  negligent  and  lazy,  and  the  latter  are  indus- 
trious  and  thrifty.     The  poor  farmers  often  lose  the 
profit  of  a  year  by  neglecting  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision,  either  by  fallowing,  manuring,  or  sowmg ; 
nor  has  he  any  wine  through  his  neglect  in  plantmg 
vines,  or  taking  care  to  prune  and  dress  those  vines  ^ 

he  has  already ;  such  a  man  has  neither  oil  nor  figs, 
for  he  neglects  the  care  of  his  tree.     It  is  for  these 
causes,  good  Socrates,  that  you  find   one  farmer 
richer  than  another;  for  the  knowledge  of  farmmg, 
or  anything  else,  is  of  no  service  or  advantage  if  it 
is  not  industriously  practiced.     And  so  among  gen-       ^^^ 
erals  of  armies,  it  is  likely  that  they  all  understand 
their  business,  but  yet  we  perceive  that  some  of 
them  gain  more  honor  and  riches  than  others.   Their 
case  is  like  that  of  the  husbandman;  the  industrious 
are  always  gainers,  while  the  negligent  always  come 
off  losers.     So  likewise  we  all  know  that  manuring 
the  ground  is  necessary ;  but  some  are  negligent  and 
never  employ  themselves  about  it,  though  it  may  as 
well  be  done  by  turning  of  cattle  into  it,  as  by  other 
means.     Some  farmers   use   all  their  industry  to 
gather  together  all  the  sorts  of  manures  they  can 
find  •  and  others,  though  they  might  as  well  enrich 
their  ground  by  the  same  means,  yet  never  set  their 
minds  about  it.    The  rain  falls  in  hollow  places,  and 
remains  there  to  the  injury  of  the  ground ;  and  where 
this  happens  it  shows  the  carelessness  of  the  far- 
mer  •   the  weeds  which  rise  on  this  occasion  are 
witnesses  of  his  negligence  ;  for  the  diligent  farmer 
always  takes  care  to  lay  his  ground  in  good  order, 
and  to  clear  it  of  weeds,  and  the  very  weeds  he 
pulls  up  reward  him  for  that  work;  for  if  he  cast 
those  weeds  into  a  pit  of  water,  and  let  them  rot 
there,  they  will  produce  as  good  manure  as  dung 
itself     For  there  are  no  herbs  or  plants  which  will 
rot  by  lying  in  water,  that  will  not  make  good  ma- 
nure for  land,  nor  is  there  any  sort  of  earth  which 
will  not  make  very  rich  manure  by  being  laid  a  due 
time  in  a  standing  water,  till  it  is  fully  impregnated     ^ 
with  the  virtue  of  the  water.  | 

We  may  remark  further,  that  if  the  ground  be  too 
wet  to  sow  upon,  or  too  surly  or  sour  to  plant  in, 
there  is  still  a  remedy  for  it;  if  it  be  wet,  we  may 
drain  it  by  ditches  or  thoroughs  ;  and  if  the  ground 
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be  stiff  and  sour,  mix  it  with  such  things  as  are  light 
and  dry,  or  of  a  contrary  nature  to  the  soil.  We 
find  some  husbandmen  have  regard  to  this,  and 
some  have  no  thought  of  it,  and  throw  away  those 
things  which  might  prove  to  their  profit.  But  sup- 
pose we  were  to  know  nothing  of  ground,  or  what 
it  would  bring  forth,  or  can  see  neither  tree  nor 
plant  upon  it ;  nor  have  the  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing, or  learning,  from  some  experienced  husbandman, 
the  worth  of  the  ground ;  may  we  not  satisfy  our- 
selves at  a  very  easy  rate,  by  trying  what  it  will 
bear  or  bring  forth,  in  making  a  few  experiments 
upon  it  ?  Is  not  this  more  easy,  than  to  experience 
what  a  horse  or  man  is  ?  for  in  all  that  we  can  dis- 
cover in  our  experiments  upon  soils,  we  are  sure  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  see  ;  there  is  no  dissimulation ; 
therefore  the  ground  is  the  best  master  or  director 
for  the  husbandman,  in  showing  him  what  things 
are  proper  for  it,  and  what  are  the  contrary ;  and  it 
reives  us  satisfactory  proofs,  who  among  the  farmers 
are  diligent  and  discerning,  and  who  are  not." 

Such  are  some  of  the  opinions  in  regard  to  agri- 
culture held  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Christian 
era.  To  plough  in  the  spring,  and  sow  in  the  fall ; 
to  sow  rich  land  liberally,  and  poor  land  thinly ;  to 
ditch  wet  land,  and  to  alter  the  texture  of  tough 
land  by  adding  light  soil,  and  vice  versa.  To  save 
all  your  manure ;  make  compost  of  weeds ;  keep 
them  from  going  to  seed,  and  exterminate  them  gen- 
erally. To  plough  under  green  crops  for  manure ; 
and  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  soil  by  frequent  stir- 
ring. To  be  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  to  observe 
carefully  what  the  soil  brings  forth,  and  what  it 
lacks  to  make  it  bring  forth. 

We  need  but  say  to  every  farmer,  that  he  must 
not  neglect  his  work  in  any  particular,  nor  refuse  to 
use  every  means  within  his  power  to  improve  his 
land,  and  his  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  let  us  at 
least  try  to  equal  if  we  cannot  surpass  the  ancient 
Grecians. 

Ease  Cottage^  La.^  Dec.  1856.  H.  H. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE.— A  CAUTION. 

The  notoriety  given  to  this  new  plant  has  caused 
a  large  demand  for  the  seed  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  country.  As  is  always  the  case  under  such 
circumstances,  speculators  are  abroad,  and  imposi- 
tions will  be  practised  upon  the  unsuspecting.  The 
Prairie  Farmer  thus  cautions  its  readers,  and  we 
can  do  ours  no  better  service  than  by  quoting  his 
remarks : 

"  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  caution  our  friends,  that 
in  purchasing  seed  they  should  look  well  to  what 


they  buy.  There  are  dealers  who  are  honest  men, 
and  will  sell  pure  seed  or  none.  The  demand  for 
this  seed— which  is  enormous,  opens  a  field  for 
deception.  There  are  men  unscrupulous  enough  to 
go  in  and  win  a  harvest.  We  have  received  a  speci- 
men of  seed  closely  resembling  the  Sugar  Millet, 
called  the  Chocolate  or  Coffee  seed.  It  is  grown  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  its  seed  burned  and  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee  and  chocolate.  We  have  never  seen  it 
growing,  and  unfortunately  know  nothing  of  its 
habits  or  character,  except  that  it  is  said  to  resemble 
the  broom  corn  when  growing,  and  seeds  in  the  same 
manner.  We  have  some  of  the  seed  before  us.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Sugar  Millet,  (sorgho  Sucre) 
but  flatened  and  smooth,  while  the  Sugar  Millet  is 
oval  in  shape,  and  villous.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
this  same  chocolate  seed  will  be  offered  for  sale  as 
millet.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  experience 
with  this  chocolate  corn,  we  will  be  obliged  if  they 
will  furnish  us  with  its  history  and  peculiarities. 
Meantime  look  well  to  your  purchases." 


■^  ♦•♦  » 


The  Editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  who  says  many 
excellent  things  in  his  excellent  paper,  is  remarkable 
for  plain,  straight  forward  talking.  As  a  sample  of 
his  style  we  present  the  following,  which  will  per- 
haps apply  to  other  latitudes  than  that  of  Maine. 

HORSE  RACING  AT  CATTLE  SHOWS. 

We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Farmer,  re- 
marks communicated  by  a  friend  on  the  subject  of 
trotting  horses,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  horse- 
racing  at  our  cattle  shows.  We  have  before  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  upon  this  matter.  We  hope  the 
subject  will  be  fully  discussed,  and  public  opinion 
made  light  upon  it.  That  the  trial  of  speed  of 
horses  at  our  shows,  and  the  exhibition  of  skill  on 
horseback  by  ladies,  may,  and  in  some  instances  has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  horse  race,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant evils,  cannot  be  denied.  That  a  prudent 
and  reasonable  trial  of  speed  and  strength  of  our 
horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  a  decent  decorous  exhi- 
bition of  skill  of  our  ladies,  in  managing  the  horse 
while  on  its  back,  is  useful,  is  equally  true.  But  we 
wish  to  place  this  subject  now  before  our  farmers  in 
another  light. 

How  came  these  exhibitions  introduced,  and  why 
are  they  conducted  in  the  way  and  manner  that  they 
are?  They  were  introduced  and  are  thus  conducted 
because  of  the  selfish  penuriousness  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  farming  community  as  it  regards  agri- 
cultural societies. 

Now,  this  is  a  hard  and  severe  accusation,  and  if 
it  were  not  true  we  would  not  have  made  it,  for  we 
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grieve  to  do  it.  But  let  the  history  of  nearly  all 
agricultural  societies  (in  Maine  at  least)  answer 
to  it. 

The  legislature  has  very  freely  voted  to  each 
county,  a  sum  of  money,  ($300)  for  the  aid  of  agri- 
cultural societies,  provided  the  people  of  the  county 
raise  a  like  sum  ;  or  in  other  words  they  will  give  as 
much  money  for  that  purpose  as  the  Society  will 
raise,  not  exceeding  $300.  Well,  a  Society  is  formed, 
and  the  good  farmers  flushed  with  new  born  zeal, 
and  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  take  hold 
strong,  and  the  Society  begins  life  strong,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  all  goes  on  "  swimmingly." 

But  soon  the  novelty  wears  aw^ay,  and  the  excite- 
ment dies  away,  and  the  zeal  becomes  cool.  Farmer 
A.  says,  I  have  worked  so  long  to  benefit  the  society 
for  nothing ;  and  farmer  B.  says,  I  ought  to  have 
had  a  premium  on  my  steers,  and  it  was  given  to 
Joe  Lummux's,  which  were  not  half  so  good,  and 
ril  not  have  any  more  to  do  with  them. 

And  farmer  C.  says,  I  can't  be  always  paying  a  tax, 
when  I  can  go  to  the  show  and  see  all  for  nothing — 
and  so  he  polls  off.  And  farmer  D.  says,  what's  the 
use  of  my  spending  my  time  and  labor  ?  There's 
John  Goahead,  and  Jim  Public-spirit,  and  Sam 
Doitall,  they'll  take  care  and  see  that  every  thing 
is  done  in  season  ;  and  so  he  holds  back. 

Well,  the  result  is  this :  The  Society  begins  to  faint 
away ;  funds  run  short,  and  for  the  want  of  "  material 
aicP^  it  becomes  almost  a  failure.  The  trustees  and 
other  really  public-spirited  and  useful  members  come 
together, — a  handful  of  them — and  "  talk  the  thing 
overT  And  the  first  question,  after  ascertaining  the 
true  position,  is.  What  shall  we  do  for  funds?  How 
shall  we  raise  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  the  society  ?  Yankee  ingenuity  very 
soon  adopted  the  plan  of  levying  contributions  upon 
all  who  wished  to  see  the  show,  by  enclosing  the 
whole  with  a  high  fence,  and  charging  an  entrance 
ee  at  the  gate. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Acting  upon  that  weakness  of 
human  nature  which  induces  too  many  of  mankind 
to  pay  more  freely  and  liberally  for  witnessing  sports 
than  serious  matters — for  nonsense  than  manifesta- 
tions of  good  common  sense,  a  display  of  horse- 
Twanship  by  ladies,  and  contests  of  speed  in  horses 
were  introduced.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  More 
•  money  to  the  treasury,  and  more  folly  in  the  com- 
munity. 

This  is  a  true  statement  of  facts.  Had  every  far- 
mer within  the  boundaries  of  each  agricultural 
society  considered  the  institution  as  established  for 
his  benefit — the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  which  it 
was  his  duty  and  privilege  and  pleasure  to  support, 
by  a  moderate  but  surely  paid  tax,  there  would  not 
have   been   any  resort  to  the  practices  now  com- 


plained of.  But  they  did  not.  Poverty  has  brought 
the  evil  into  the  society,  and  now,  some  who  never 
paid  a  copper  to  support  an  agricultural  society, 
except  at  the  gate  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
practices  named,  loudly  complain  of  them.  We 
admit  the  evil,  but  how  shall  it  be  remedied?  Will 
a  return  to  the  old  system  of  membership,  and  annual 
assessment,  and  throwing  the  show  open  free  to  all, 
do  it,  or  be  attended  with  any  better  result  than 
heretofore  ? 


4  •  •  •  » 


CULTIVATION  OF  TOMATOES. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  I  wish  to  tell  you  my  mode  of 
growing  tomatoes.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything  new  about  it,  but  it  is  not  very  common, 
and  deserves  to  be  much  more  general,  since  a  dish 
of  good  early  tomatoes  is  such  a  general  favorite. 
My  plants  are  always  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in 
the  green  house,  and  grown  in  pots  until  they  are 
about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  are  har- 
dened oft'  so  as  to  bear  turning  out  about  the  second 
week  in  May.  I  plant  them  about  three  feet  apart 
in  rows ;  when  planted  I  drive  down  a  few  stakes 
six  or  eight  feet  apart,  leaving  them  about  four  feet 
high  the  whole  length  of  the  rows,  and  nail  a  strip 
of  wood  all  along  on  the  top,  and  tie  two  or  more 
pieces  lower  down  the  stakes,  about  a  foot  apart,  so 
as  to  make  a  trellis  something  like  a  grape  vine 
trellis. 

Before  planting  I  always  dig  the  ground  deep,  and 
make  it  rich  with  manure.  At  the  time  of  planting, 
I  mix  in  the  soil  immediately  about  the  roots,  about 
a  table-spoonful  of  Peruvian  guano  to  each  plant, 
which  gives  them  an  early  start.  When  they  have 
grown  sufficiently  long  to  tie  to  the  trellis,  I  select 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest  shoots  and  tie  them 
loosely  to  the  trellis,  cutting  away  all  other  small 
laterals  which  may  grow  on  the  main  branches.  I 
let  these  main  branches  grow  until  they  have  come 
in  flower  and  set  the  first  bunch  of  fruit;  then  I 
pinch  out  the  top,  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  leaving 
the  leaf  entire.  I  then  allow  it  to  go  on  again  until 
it  has  flowered,  and  set  another  bunch  of  fruit,  when 
the  top  is  pinched  out  one  leaf  above  the  bunch, 
the  same  as  the  first,  and  so  on  of  all  the  rest, 
taking  care  to  cut  out  all  the  laterals  which  may 
grow  on  the  main  branches  down  to  the  axles  of  the 
leaves,  as  often  as  they  are  produced,  but  leaving  the 
leaves  entire. 

If  any  one  will  take  this  little  extra  trouble,  he 
will  be  amply  repaid  and  absolutely  astonished  at 
the  immense  clusters  of  fine  large  tomatoes  he  will 
have.  If  planted  in  a  favorable  situation,  they  will 
ripen  at  least  as  early  as  those  grown  any  other  way 
out  of  doors,  and  frequently  three  days  or  a  week 
earlier.     When  ripe  they  will  hang  longer  on  the 
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vines  without  decaying.  The  situation  can  hardly 
be  too  sunny.  Deep,  light,  loamy  soil  suits  them 
best.  I  always  save  my  own  seed.  I  began  by 
saving  a  few  of  the  roundest  and  smoothest  tomatoes 
I  could  find  for  seed ;  now  I  have  them,  not  flat  or 
wrinkled  all  up,  but  as  round  as  an  orange,  and  as 
smooth  and  large  as  the  largest  Northern  Spy  apple. 
— Cor.  of  Genesee  Farmer. 


THE    RELATION  OF    THE  PRACTICAL    FARMER 
TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  former  number  of  your  period- 
ical you  urged  the  importance  of  farmers  writing  for 
agricultural  journals,  and  was  sorely  grieved  that  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  far  advanced  in  practical 
agriculture,  and  capable  as  w^ell  as  farmers  of  the 
other  States,  as  they  were,  of  writing,  did,  neverthe- 
less refuse  to  write ; — sensible  men !  They  know  their 
interests  better.  I  have  rejoiced  that  they  were  so 
intelligent  as  to  leave  the  business  to  those  who  un- 
derstood it  better,  and  content  themselves  with  read- 
ing. For,  unless  Pennsylvania  Farmers  can  write 
for  their  journals  better  than  the  generality  do,  they 
had  better  desist.  I  do  not  think  agricultural  papers 
are  the  proper  medium  for  interchange  of  sentiment 
among  farmers.  See  how  it  is  abused  in  relation  to 
some  papers.  What  I  say  would  be  better  illustra- 
ted by  a  paper  nearly  filled  with  the  miscellaneous 
communications  of  anonymous  correspondents ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  be,  as  it  were,  personal.  Such  com- 
munications are  of  no  profit,  and  only  interesting  to 
the  individual  who  makes  them,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly no  ornament  to  the  paper,  and  no  addition  to 
its  respectability.  The  place  for  such  questions  and 
communications  should  be  the  club  room,  which 
should  be  established  in  every  considerable  agricul- 
tural community. 

It  has  been  most  justly  remarked  by  0.  Wren 
Hoskyns,  Esq.,  (Morton's  Cyclopedia,  vol.  1,  p.  5.) 
''  what  we  want  is  a  book  of  experiments." 

When  therefore  practical  farmers  will  conduct  and 
collect  systematic  and  detailed  experiments,  or  write 
sound  articles  or  essays  upon  any  particular  subject 
in  agriculture,  or  facts  of  undenied  importance  to 
the  science  and  its  votaries,  which  latter  can  be 
blended  betimes  into  an  article  by  the  editor  to  suit 
the  occasion,  let  them  forward  these  without  delay  for 
publication,  and  the  readers  of  that  Journal,  will  be 
edified  and  instructed. 

I  rejoice  that  your  Journal,  sir,  is  filled  with  sub- 
stantial matter.  Its  essays  and  articles  are  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  every  reader.  It  is  owing 
either  to  your  editorial  ability  in  sifting  and  select- 
ing, writing,  and  compiling,  or  to  the  sagacity  and 
intelligence  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


I  hope,  sir,  your  Journal  will  continue  unchanged 
unless  by  enlargement,  that  its  change  may  consist 
not  in  the  material  but  in  the  greater  development 
of  present  practice. 

European  agricultural  journals  are  constituted  of 
essays  and  treatises,  tried,  experimented  and  proved. 
Thus  are  the  Journals  of  Great  Britain,  where  this 
noble  science  has  hitherto  been  leaving  us  far  in  the 
wake,  and  where  system  and  order,  and  experiment 
to  support  theory,  as  in  every  other  art,  are  continu- 
ally supporting,  simplifying  and  exalting  it. 

G. 

Pennsylvanian  in  New  England. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
"  THE  PROFITS  OF  FARMING.'* 

It  was  with  considerable  attention  that  I  examined 

an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  "  Journal"  for  the 

present  month;  an(i  while  I  can,  to  some  extent, 

agree  with  the  writer  of  it,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 

doubt  the  usefulness  of  his  examples.     He  gives  for 

instance  the  cultivation  of  rye,  and  his  calculation  is 

based  upon  the  price  when  it  was  far  above  its  usual 

value.     Suppose  the  rye  had  been  in  market  this 

year^  (which  he  says  was  sold  from  a  farm  in  Essex 

County,  Mass.,  at  $1.50  per  bushel,)  and  let  us  note 

the  result : 

229 >^  bushels  rye,  at  75  cents $172  12 

11      tons  straw,  $10  per  ton  (not  $16) 110  00 

$282  12 
Now  deduct  expenses  as  he  gave  them 225  00 

Leaving  for  profit $  57  12 

Instead  of,  as  he  calculates,  $294  Y5. 

In  each  of  the  other  instances  the  result  would 
be  the  same.  Where  then  do  we  find  the  boasted 
independence  to  be  realized  by  agriculture  ?  Surely 
not  in  publications  of  this  kind,  and  more  surely 
not  in  reality. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  that 
fortunes  even,  may  be  realized  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil, — far  from  it.  *'  Slow  but  sure^^^  is  the  far- 
mer's motto.  In  this,  the  writer  of  the  article  al- 
luded to  and  myself  perfectly  agree;  but  in  his 
manner  of  showing  it,  I  differ  from  him.  Are  there 
no  instances  of  the  entire  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  some  practical  farmer,  for  two  or  three  consecu- 
tive years,  that  can  be  made  public  ?  One  in  which 
cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  rye  and  straw 
will  figure ;  also  apples,  pears,  &c.  By  this  means 
can  we  arrive  at  the  profits  of  farming  in  its  true 
acceptation ;  and  not  by  what  one  or  two  men  may 
have  done  on  one  or  two,  or  even  eight  or  ten  acres 
in  one  crop.  You  might  as  well  say — Look  at  the 
profits  of  raising  turnips;  for  if  your  figures  are  right, 
(2L02  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  rather  good  crop,)  at 
25  cents  a  bushel,  J.  T.  Andrews  might  have  realized 
over  $500  from  one  acre. 
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I  believe  in  holding  out  all  the  inducements  pos- 
sible to  stimulate  increased  production  ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  farming  and  profits  combined,  let  us 
young  farmers  have  results  of  a  general,  not  a  spe- 
cial character.  If  we  all,  by  reading  such  articles, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  rye,  (or  any  one  thing,) 
is  the  most  profitable,  where,  when  we  come  to  sell 
our  crop,  will  the  profit  be  ? — all  sellers ;  no  buyers. 
Among  your  Correspondents,  cannot  some  one  fur- 
nish the  required  information  ? 

But  I  will  not  trespass  too  far;  I  know  your  pages 
have  some  bounds  to  them,  yet  I  must  add  a  few 
words  on  Pigs.     The  article  from  the  "  Rural  New 
Yorker,"  by  "  H.  T.  B.,"  is  very  much  to  the  point ; 
he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  swinish  community. 
Poor,  abused  pigs ;  you  have  another  defender,  no 
less  than  myself.     My  opinion  is,  that  hogs  will  pay 
for  themselves,  if  well  kept,  long  before  their  "  re- 
mains'^ come  to  be  disposed  of.     Yet  there  are  some 
farmers  who  do  not  know  it.     I  have  two  "  round 
and  fat"  little  porkers,  who  have  cost  but  little  for 
feed ;  but  their  commodious  pen  was  made  the  re- 
ceptable  of  all  the  weeds  [before  they  went  to  seed) 
from  the  garden,  the  leaves  raked  up  this  fall  under 
the  trees,  and  the  refuse  corn-fodder  from  feeding 
two  cows :  the  consequence  is,  a  heap  of  the  very 
best  manure,  sufficient  to  raise  a  good  many  bushels 
of  corn  ;  and  as  I  intend  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  it,  I  may  let  you  know,  as  part  of  a  farmer's  profit, 
what  two  pigs  will  do. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  good  things  in  the 
Journal  this  month,  which  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about;  but  I  fear  you  are  already — 
and  your  readers  will  be — tired  of  my  ramblings  for 

this  time. 

KIRKWOOD. 

Chester  County,  1st  month  10th,  1857. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GUANO. 

•Mr.  H.  Hawks,  of  Dcerfield,  communicates  to  the 
Greenfield  Courier  the  following  result  of  three  ex- 
periments with  guano,  from  which  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  guano  is  not  so  good  for  heavy  soil 
as  light  and  sandy,  and  that  it  is  more  beneficial  for 
broom  corn  than  Indian  corn : — 


No.  1.  Mixed  150  pounds  of  guano  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  earth,  sowed  one  half  the  mixture  broad 
cast  on  J  acre  greensward  land,  clay  soil,  and  plowed 
it  under ;  put  the  remainder  in  the  hill  and  covered 
it  before  dropping  the  corn  ;  planted  the  22d  of  May. 
Result — a  light  growth  and  no  sound  corn. 

No.  2.  Mixed  guano  as  in  No.  1,  put  in  the  hill 
about  160  lbs.  per  acre,  common  loam  soil;  planted 
23d  of  May.  Result — a  large  growth  of  stalks,  about 


as  much  soft  corn  as  sound,  but  ears  enough  for  60 
bushels  per  acre. 

No.  3.  Plowed  26  rods  of  light  sandy  land,  plant- 
ed six  rows  with  guano  in  the  hill,  and  six  rows 
with  ashes  in  the  hill,  the  same  worth  of  each,  using 
one  lb.  of  guano  to  the  square  rod  ;  planted  the  26th 
of  May  with  broom  corn  ;  harvested  the  last  week  in 
Sept.,  and  each  six  rows  was  kept  separate.  Result 
six  rows  planted  with  guano,  37  lbs.  of  brush  ;  six 
rows  planted  with  ashes,  21  lbs. ;  in  favor  of  guano 
10  lbs. ;  at  8  cts  per  lb.  would  be  80  cts. ;  or  making 
a  diff'erence  of  123  lbs.  per  acre,  amounting  in  cash 
to  $9,84  in  favor  of  guano. 

DEGENERATION    OF  VARIETIES  OF  THE  PEAE 

TREE. 

Mr.  De  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  has  been  writing 
lately  much  about  his  favorite  pear-tree,  and  comes 
to  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  degen- 
eration of  varieties  so  much  talked  about.  He 
says  : — 

"  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be 
understood  that  varieties  cultivated  in  climates  anal- 
ogous to  that  in  which  they  were  raised,  will,  in 
general,  retain  their  characters,  provided  the  trees 
are  planted  in  a  suitable  soil,  and  treated  in  a  prop- 
er manner. 

"  If  the  causes  of  degeneration  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained, they  may  be  sought  and  found : — 

"1.  In  the  use  of  improper  stocks,  which  have  no 
affinity  with  the  graft. 

"2.  In  the  use  of  grafts  badly  selected,  either  taken 
from  the  lower  part  of  very  young  trees,  or  from 
others  weak  and  affected  with  various  diseases. . 

"3.  In  the  use  of  grafts  grown  in  an  artificial 
manner. 

"  4.  In  a  mode  of  cultivation  unsuited  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  variety. 

<'  5.  In  planting  a  variety  in  a  soil  which  is  either 
too  poor  and  too  shallow,  or  too  heavy,  cold  and 
moist. 

"  6.  In  want  of  attention,  in  consequence  of  igno- 
rance of  the  first  elements  of  a  rational  mode  of 
culture. 

"  With  respect  to  the  first  three  causes,  we  have 
touched  upon  the  principal  points  connected  with 
them  on  several  occasions  in  previous  articles,  and 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  revert  to  them.  Concern- 
ing the  fourth,  it  is  evident  to  every  practical  man 
that  a  normal  degree  of  vigor,  and,  consequently,  a 
good  crop  of  perfect  fruit,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
allowing  the  tree  to  take  that  form  which  is  most  in 
conformity    with     its    mode    of    vegetation.       If 
that  form   is   constantly    restricted,  by   premature 
pinching,  or  too  severe  pruning,  the  tree  bears  a 
few  small,  cracked,  gritty  fruits,  becomes  barren, 
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and  is  eventually  destroyed.  This  is  not  owing  to 
degeneration,  but  to  a  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator.  Nor  can  we  attribute  the  cause  to 
degeneration,  when  bad  fruit  is  gathered  from  a 
txee  planted  in  a  soil  which  is  too  strong,  compact, 
and  moist.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  seek  from  the 
soil  that  which  it  cannot  give. 

We  have  seen  a  plantation  of  more  than  100  pear- 
trees,  comprising  about  80  of  the  best  varieties  of 
pears.  These  trees  were  confided  to  one  who  is 
known  to  be  an  able  cultivator.  They  were  all 
trained  in  the  same  form— that  of  a  dwarf  pyramid 

upon  the  free  stock,  and  upon  the  quince.     On  the 

15th  of  June,  1856,  the  100  trees  had  not  200  pears 
on  them.     The  premature  pinching,  performed,  in  a 
season  different  from  the  ordinary  run,  had  caused 
a  disordered  vegetation,  from  which,  of  course,  the 
trees  suffered,  and,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were   not   able   to  set  their  fruit.      Moreover,  the 
ground  where  the  trees  were  planted  was  covered 
with  a  rather  thick  layer  of  horse  dung,  and  this  pre- 
venting the  action  of  the  air  and  sun  upon  the  soil 
which  covered  the  roots,  the  trees  were  unable  to 
profit  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  solar  rays  upon 
the   ascending  sap.    If  these  trees  remain  weakly 
and  barren,  is  that  result  to  be  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  varieties  treated  in  this  way 
having  reached  the  period  of  degeneration  ? 

That  fruit-trees,  he  concludes,  are  disposed  to  de- 
generate in  consequence  of  the  time  they  have  been 
in  existence,  we  do  not  believe. — Horticulturist. 


If  the  earth  can  be  thoroughly  frozen  around 
fruit  trees,  and  kept  in  that  condition  until  late  in  the 
spring,  it  will  be  attended  with  a  two-fold  advan- 
tage :  first,  it  will  secure  them  from  the  mice ;  and 
second,  it  will  serve  to  retard  their  blossoming  until 
the  frosts  of  spring  are  past.  Thus,  if  the  mice  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  or  destructive  to  warrant 
the  trouble  of  preparing  the  trees  as  above,  the  labor 
and  expense  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  next  year's  crop  of  fruit. 

HOWARD  WILLIAMSON. 

Willistovm,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

A  friend  at  our  elbow,  suggests  the  following  plan 
to  get  rid  of  these  pests.  Place  small  boxes,  with 
holes  near  the  bottom  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
mouse  readily.  In  this  box  place  some  poisoned 
grain — wheat  or  corn.  When  the  little  scamps  are 
so  sorely  pinched  with  hunger  as  to  relish  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  they  will  readily  eat  the  grain.  The  box 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  fowls  from  get- 
ting at  the  poisoned  grain. 


4  •  ••  » 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
PROTECTION  AGAINST  MICE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— I  find  in  the  Journal  for  De- 
cember, page  374,  an  inquiry—"  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  Mice?"     I  am  unable  to  answer,  unless  we 
turn  dentists  and  extract  their  teeth,  which  would 
be  an  unprofitable  task.     The  writer  says,  "  We  have 
had  remedies  by  the  dozen,  but  they  all  had  refer- 
ence to   protection,  above  ground."     Now  let  me 
propose  a  single  and  simple  remedy,  which  will  be 
alike  effectual  above  and  below  ground.     Take  a 
hoe   or   shovel   and  remove   the   soil  immediately 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  till  the  main  roots  are 
uncovered.     The  cavity  should  be  hollow  or  dish- 
shaped,  so  that  it  may  contain  water.     Fill  this 
cavity  with  water,  until  the  ground  surrounding  the 
tree  is  throughly  saturated.     When  cold  weather 
arrives  the  saturated  ground  will  be  frozen  hard, 
and  consequently,  the  mice  will  be  unable  to  nestle 
there.     To  keep  it  in  a  frozen  condition,  snow  should 
be  placed  around  each  tree.     If  dry,  the  snow  should 
be  tramped  until  solid.     If  very  dry  and  light,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  pour  a  portion  of  water  over 
it,  to  make  it  more  solid. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
RYE  INSECT. 

I  wrote  and  sent  an  article  for  your  valuable 
Journal  more  than  a  year  ago  on  this  subject — it 
must  have  been  miscarried,  or  mislaid,  for  it  never 
appeared.  Finding  by  observation  that  the  insect  is 
more  numerous  this  than  last  year,  I  therefore  will 
trouble  you  with  this  hasty  sketch. 

I  have  seen  the  insect  only  in  its  larvae  state.    It 
is  a  pale-yellow  little  worm,  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  found  almost  invariably  between 
the  second  and  third  joint  in  the  straw  of  the  rye, 
(enclosed  you  will  find  a  few  joints  which  I  picked 
out  of  the  rye  tailings  a  few  days  ago.)     I  have  seen 
as  high  as  ten  and  fifteen  in  a  straw  two  inches 
long.     The  rye  stalk  is  so  much  damaged  by  the 
formation  of  the  cells  in  which  the  little  intruders 
are  lodged  that  the  head  does  not  fill,  and  if  grains 
I  are  found  at  all  they  are  very  small,  shriveled,  and 
imperfect,   and  in  many   cases  the  heads  are  en- 
tirely empty;  and  very  often  the  stalk  is  broken 
down  flat  on  the  ground  by  the  wind,  from   the 
reason  that  the  straw  becomes  very  brittle  while  in 
a  growing  condition  in  the  places  where  the  insect 
is  lodged. 

The  insects  were  very  numerous  last  year,  but  I 
think  they  are  more  than  quadrupled  this  year ;  and 
who  knows  but  what  it  may  destroy  our  whole  rye 
crop  ere  many  years  if  it  continues  to  multiply  as  it 
has  for  the  last  year,  and  we  may  be  in  the  same 
fix  as  we  now  are  with  respect  to  the  best  varieties 
of  beardless  wheat.  The  insect  may  be  nothing 
new  to   entomologists.     I   merely  drop  these  few 
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suggestions  for  purpose  of  starting  one  from  his 
slumber  more  conversant  with  insects  than  myself. 

J,  S.  KELLER. 


<  ♦♦»  ► 


AMALGAMATION  OF  POTATOES. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  published  in  Scotland,  by 
a  farmer  named  Craig,  on  the  potato  disease  and  its 
cure.  By  planting  three  different  kinds  of  potatoes 
together  last  year,  very  favorable  results  were 
achieved.  Two  out  of  the  three  varieties  planted 
had  been,  on  previous  occasions,  affected  by  the 
disease  ;  all  were  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and 
sound  when  dug,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
they  kept  well  during  the  winter.  He  believes  that 
the  potato  disease  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the 
violation  of  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  the 
generation  of  the  malady  is  occasioned  by  the  plants 
being  too  closely  bred,  or,  in  other  words,  by  "  sub- 
breeding,"  i.  e,  ''breeding  in  and  in." 

The  lesson  we  derive  from  this  is,  that  two  or 
more  varieties  of  seed  potatoes  should  be  planted  in 
each  hill. 

What  say  our  potato  philosophers  to  this  ?  If  the 
argument  or  objection  applies  to  potatoes,  why  not 
to  turnips  and  to  all  other  plants  ?  and  why  not  to 
grain,  grass,  fruits,  and  so  forth?  What  say  our 
farmers  ?  shall  the  seed  be  mixed  ?  Here  is  an  im- 
portant principle  mooted — who  shall  solve  it? 

It  is  probable  that  some  plants  may  dwindle 
away,  degenerate,  and  finally  "  run  out,"  and  that 
they  require  crossing — but  why  not  cross  them  on 
fresh  seed  of  their  own  sort  or  variety  ?  as  among 
pure-blooded  horses  and  cattle?  In  this  way  the 
same  quality  may  be  kept  up  forever.  Plant  pota- 
toes on  rich,  new,  dry  ground,  upon  underdrained 
land,  where  they  shall  not  suffer  from  wet  or  drought, 
and  we  believe  they  will  be  free  from  dsiease. 
Plant  them  in  old,  low,  cold,  wet,  clayey  soil,  with 
no  matter  how  much  manure,  and  you  may  count 
on  poor,  diseased,  watery  tubers. 

^  ♦♦  ♦  » 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

We  considered  it  our  duty  to  devote  a  few  hours 
to  the  solicitation  of  names  for  the  Journal.  We 
therefore  went  out  among  our  neighbors,  and  hap- 
pily succeeded  in  getting  several  names  in  addition 
to  our  own. 

The  majority  of  farmers  decline  taking  an  agri- 
cultural paper,  because  it  teaches  nothing,  they  say, 
that  is  adapted  to  their  practice,  or  that  is  graduated 
to  their  scale ;  because,  in  fact,  it  is  not  oral  and 
delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  but  has  been  subject  to 
the  operation  of  the  printing  press. 

Let  us  ask  those  gentlemen,  if  they  were  disposed 
0  have  their  son  learn   a  trade,  or  to  become  a 


first-rate  farmer — would  they  select  a  teacher  of 
circumscribed  knowledge,  who  was  a  "  botch" 
mechanic,  or  a  farmer  who  was  unskillful  and  un- 
thrifty ;  or  would  they  select  one  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  whose 
thrift  in  business  would  be  a  guarantee  that  he 
managed  it  in  a  proper  manner  ? 

The  "  Journal"  is  to  the  circumscribed  f^irmer, 
what  the  good  teacher  w^ould  be  to  the  boy — an  in- 
structor in  the  improvements  and  best  practices  in 
his  business  ;  written  by  these  men  who  have  made 
and  adopted  them  ;  and  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
those  who  have  limited  means,  or  cannot  go  abroad 
for  the  information  they  desire.  The  modern  im- 
provements in  farming  go  to  economize  labor,  or 
rather  to  render  labor  more  productive  and  profit- 
able, and  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  which 
are  two  objects  of  as  much  or  of  more  importance  to 
the  farmer  of  small  means,  than  it  is  to  one  of  more 
extended  means. 

GEO.  W.  BRETZ. 
Newport,  January  2d,  18u7. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PENNA.  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Ilarrishurg^  Tuesday,  Jan.  20,  1857. 

The  Members  of  the  Penna.  State  Agricultural 
Society  met  this  day,  (the  third  Tuesday  of  January) 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  James 
Gowen,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society  not  being  pre- 
sent, the  meeting  was  organized  on  motion  of  H.  N. 
McAllister  calling  John  Murdoch,  jr.,  to  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Hon.  A.  0.  Hiester,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Field  Crops,  made  the  following  report,  which, 
on  motion  was  adopted : 

FIELD    CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Field  Crops  respectfully  report 
— That  as  heretofore,  there  are  but  few  competitors 
for  the  Premiums  offered  by  the  Society.  At  the 
recommendation  of  two  successive  Committees  the 
list  was  very  considerably  increased  and  the  pre- 
miums enlarged.  In  casting  about  for  a  reason,  for 
the  apparent  apathy,  we  think  we  find  it  in  the  al- 
most universal  want  of  exact  system  in  keeping  the 
accounts  and  memoranda  of  the  daily  work  upon 
the  farm,  and  want  of  conveniences  for  making  the 
experiments  with  the  exactness  required  (and  prop- 
erly so)  by  the  Society. 

They  flatter  themselves  they  see  an  improvement 
in  this  respect  opening  up  before  them.  The  Agri- 
cultural Schools  now  in  progress  of  erection  in  sev- 
eral of  the  adjoining  States,  and  the  Farmers'  High 
School  of  our  own,  which  it  is  the  design  of  the 
Trustees  shall  be  of  the  first  class,  will  do  much 
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toward  fostering  a  habit  in  early  life  of  making  ex- 
act observations  upon  growing  crops,  and  correct- 
ness in  keeping  of  memoranda. 

The  mass  of  very  important  information  contain- 
ed in  four  or  five  hundred  communications  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural department  at  Washington,  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  observing  men  of  the  nation, 
both  practical  and  scientific,  with  regard  to  the  cul- 
ture, the  growth,  and  yield  of  crops,  and  which  are 
being  distributed  broad-cast  over  the  land  in  the 
reports  of  the  Patent  Office,  are  doing  much  to  ex- 
tend a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  experiment ;  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  sixty  thousand  packages  per  annum  of 
new  seeds,  beside  cuttings  and  roots,  gathered  from 
every  portion  of  the  globe  and  distributed  over  our 
land,  must  all  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  our 
agricultural  productions,  and  foster  a  taste  for  close 
observation  as  to  the  results. 

There  are  but  two  entries  for  Premiums :  Jona- 
than F.  Garrard,  of  Allegheny  County,  Penna.,  for 
five  acres  of  Wheat,  and  one  half  an  acre  of  Sugar 

Beets. 

The  Committee  submit,  as  part  of  their  report,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Garrard  as  to  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  yield  per  acre. 

The  statement  and  certificates  all  accord  in  all 
respects  with  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  award  to  Jonathan  F.  Garrard,  of 
Allegheny  County,  a  premium  for  crop  of  Wheat  of 

$20  00. 

For  the  one  half  acre  of  Sugar  Beets,  a  premium 

of$10  00. 


A.  0.  Hiester, 
J.  B.  Rutherford, 
Samuel  Gilliland, 
Wm.  Martin,  Sr. 


Committee. 


REPORT  on  wheat  CROP. 

Sharpshurg,  Jan.  3d,  1857. 
To  the  Hon.  Committee  on  Field  Crops  : 

Sirs:— In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Penna.  State  Agricultural  Society,  I  herewith  pro- 
duce a  statement  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  the 
kind  of  seed  used   in  the  foregoing  five  acres  of 

Wheat. 

The  land  on  which  it  grew  is  naturally  poor,  and 
before  it  came  into  my  possession,  six  years  ago,  I 
have  known  two  crops  out  of  three  to  be  an  entire 
failure,  the  weeds  being  suffered  to  grow  up,  thereby 
literally  filling  the  ground  with  seeds.  I  broke  up 
this  land  deep  and  thoroughly,  planted  it  with  corn, 
next  spring  with  oats,  and  sowed  it  down  with  clo- 
ver and  timothy,  pastured  it  three  years.  The  sum- 
mer of  '55  being  very  wet,  the  weeds  grew  in  abun- 
dance, and  when  fully  in  blossom,  I  thought  if  I 
could  plough  them  under,  they  would  prove  a  good 


fertilizer.     It  was  principally  Smart  Weed,  very  thick 
on  the  ground,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  high.     To 
plough  such  a  mass  of  weeds  under  was  no  small 
task.     I  selected  one  of  the  largest  iron  ploughs 
with  a  heavy  log  chain  attached  to  bend  down  the 
weeds,  but  this  proved  insufficient.     The  bulk  was 
too   great  to   be  buried  by  this  method.     I  then 
thought  I  would  try   Messrs.  Hall  &  Speer's  Deep 
Tiller  ^  Surface  Plough,  which   I  had  been  using 
the  previous  fall  to  break  up  a  piece  of  very  hard, 
sterile  ground,  which  with  four  horses  I  managed 
to  break  up  fourteen  inches  deep.   With  this  plough 
and  three  horses  abreast,  I  found  myself  adequate  to 
the  task.     The  small   surface  plough  being  two- 
thirds  as  wide  as  the  main  plough,  cutting  the  sod 
one  or  two  inches  deep  rolled  it  over  with  the  weeds 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  furrow-shire,  the  main  plough 
following   six  inches  deep,  pulverized  the  ground 
completely,  burying  all  vegetable  matter,  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  no  other  kind  of  a  plough 
would  have   succeeded   as   well,  and,  therefore,  re- 
commend it  as  well  adapted  for  turning  under  clover 
or  any  other  vegetable  matter,  as  well  as  for  deep 
tillage.  After  harrowing  the  ground  once  in  a  place, 
I  drilled  on  six  pecks   of    White  Etrurian    Wheat, 
commonly  called  blue  stem. 

It  was  thought  by  many  who  saw  the  crop  grow- 
ing, there  would  be  forty  bushels  per  acre,  but  the 
season  was    unfavorable,  especially,  on   that  dry, 
sandy  soil.     Quantity  grown  was  ISSJ^  bushels. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  &c., 

Jonathan  F.  Garrard. 


Allegheny  County,  ss. 

Z.  Patterson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  a  sur- 
veyor, that  he  surveyed  with  chain  and  compass, 
the  land  on  which  J.  F.  Garrard  raised  a  crop  of 
Wheat  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is 

Five  acres  and  no  more. 

Z.  Patterson, 
Surveyor. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  Dec,  1856. 

J.  G.  COMSTOCK, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Allegheny  County,  ss. 

Jonathan  F.  Garrard,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that 
he  raised  a  crop  of  Wheat  the  past  season  upon  the 
said  land  surveyed  by  Z.  Patterson,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  raised  thereon,  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  one  fourth  bushels,  measured  in  a 
sealed  half-bushel,  and  that  he  was  assisted  in  har- 
vesting and  measuring  said  crop  by  Timothy  Reilly, 
and  that  the  statement  annexed,  subscribed  by  this 
deponent,  as  to  manner  of  cultivation,  &c.,  is  in  all 
respects  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
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lief,  and  that  the  sample  of  the  grain  exhibited  is  a 
fair  average  sample  of  the  whole  crop. 

JoNA.  F.  Garrard. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  Dec.,  1856. 

Z.  Patterson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Allegheny  County^  ss. 

Timothy  Reilly,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
assisted  J.  F.  Garrard  in  harvesting,  getting  out  and 
measuring  his  crop  of  Wheat  referred  to  in  the  affi- 
davit, that  the  quantity  of  grain  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty- three  and  one-fourth  bushels,  as  stated 
in  the  affidavit  of  J.  F.  Garrard. 

Timothy  Rbilly. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of  Dec,  1856. 

Z.  Patterson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

report  on  beet  crop. 

Sharpshury,  Jan'y  3d.  1857. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  following  is  the  mode  I  pursued 
in  cultivating  the  foregoing  crop  of  Sugar  Beet. 
After  breaking  up  the  ground  deep  I  harrowed  it 
well,  so  as  to  thoroughly  pulverize  it.  I  then  drilled 
up  the  land  about  thirty  inches  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre, and  put  in  at  the  rate  of  forty  cart-loads  of  good 
barn  yard  manure  per  acre  and  covered  it.  I  then 
flattened  down  the  drills  with  an  iron  rake,  made  a 
small  crease  with  the  corner  of  a  hoe  on  the  middle 
of  each  drill,  into  which  I  dropped  the  seed,  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  per  acre,  then  covered  it  with 
the  rake. 

After  culture  was  performed  with  cultivator  and 
hand  hoe,  thinning  out  the  plants  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  apart,  keeping  the  ground  as  level  as  possible. 
It  does  not  answer  to  throw  up  earth  around  the 
roots  with  the  plow  as  we  do  for  potatoes.  The 
kind  of  seed  used  was  the  Silician,  and  White  French 
Sugar  Beet.  The  Silician  or  Red  Striped  Beet  did 
best  with  me,  although  I  do  not  know  that  they  con- 
tain as  large  a  quantity  of  juice  as  the  latter. 
Quantity  grown  was  168  bushels. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Jonathan  F.  Garrard. 
Allegheny  County^  ss. 

Z.  Patterson  being  duly  sworn  says  he  is  a  sur- 
veyor, that  he  surveyed  with  chain  and  compass, 
the  land  on  which  Jon.  F.  Garrard  raised  a  crop  of 
Sugar  Beet  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land 
is  one  half  acre  and  no  more. 

Z.  Patterson,  Survn/or. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  Dec,  1856. 

J.  G.  COMSTOCK, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Allegheny  County,  ss. 

Jon.  F.  Garrard  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 

raised  a  crop  of  Sugar  Beet  the  past  season  upon 


the  land  surveyed  by  Z.  Patterson,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  Sugar  Beet  raised  thereon  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  bushels,  measured  in  a  sealed 
half  bushel  after  the  tops  were  taken  off  and  the 
beets  dressed,  and  that  he  was  assisted  in  taking  up 
and  measuring  said  crop  by  Timothy  Reilly,  and  that 
the  statement  annexed,  subscribed  by  this  deponent 
as  to  the  manner  of  cultivation  &c.,  is  in  all  respects 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
that  a  sample  of  said  beet  was  exhibited  at  the  late 
fair  held  at  Pittsburg. 

Jonathan  F.  Garrard. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of  Dec,  1856. 

Z.  Patterson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Allegheny  County^  ss. 

Timothy  Reilly  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  assisted 
J.  F.  Garrard  in  taking  up  and  measuring  his  crop 
of  Sugar  Beet  referred  to  in  the  affidavit ;  that  the 
quantity  of  Sugar  Beet  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  bushels,  as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  J.  F.  Gar- 
rard. 

Timothy  Reilly. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  23d  day  of  Dec  1857. 

Z.  Patterson. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Robert  C.  Walker,  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  then  made  the  following  report  which  on 
motion  was  adopted. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  AgricuU 
tural  Society : 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the  past  year  have 
held  their  regular  quarterly  meetings  in  accordance 
with  ihe  Constitution,  and  have  discharged  those 
duties  which  devolved  upon  them  in  their  official 
capacity.    At  these  meetings  the  various  subjects  of 
business  appertaining  to  the  Society  were  duly  dis- 
cussed, and  the  execution  of  the  work  allotted  to 
the  proper  officers  and  sub-committees.     At  their 
first  quarterly  meeting  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  proposals  and  fix  the  place  for 
the  sixth  annual  exhibition,  who  upon  learning  that 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  were  desirous  of  securing 
the  State  Fair  at  that  place,  upon  their  paying  a 
liberal  contribution  to  the  Society,  repaired  thither 
and  on  the  25th  of  April  last  they  received  the  guar- 
antee of  five  responsible  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  that 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  would  be  duly  paid 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Society  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  their  holding  the  annual  exhibition  there. 
The   Committee  deeming  the  guarantee   a    proper 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  determined 
upon  and  gave  notice  that  the  sixth  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society 
would  be  held  at  Pittsburg,  at  the  time  previously 
agreed  upon,  namely,  on  the  30th  of  September,  and 
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the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  October.     The  Commit- 
tee having  the  subject  in  charge,  viewed  the  grounds 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Agricultural  Society,  and 
an  agreement  with  the  officers  thereof  was  entered 
into  for  the  use  of  said  grounds  for  the  annual  fair. 
At  the   next   quarterly  meeting   of  the   Executive 
Committee,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  location  of  the  fair,  made  report  of 
their  proceedings   which    was    duly   accepted.     A 
committee  of  three  was  then  appointed  to  invite  a 
suitable  person  to  deliver  the  annual  address.     At 
this  meeting  the  secretary  of  the  Society  reported 
that  he  had  been  subpoened  by  an  attorney  of  the 
society,  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Curtis 
against  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  that  he  had  appeared  before  the  district  court 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  23d  day  of  May  preceding, 
and  was  present  until  the  close  of  the  trial,  and  that 
the  case  had  been  decided  by  a  verdict  from  a  jury 
in  favor  of  the  Society.     This  case  was  an  action 
where  suit  was  brought  against  the  Society  by  an 
exhibitor,  for  damages  sustained  from  rain  while 
exhibiting  his  goods  in  a  building  of  the  Society 
during  the  State  Fair  at  Harrisburg,  in  1855. 

At  this  meeting  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  Exhibition  at  Pittsburg  was  appointed,  and  the 
premium  list  for  the  same  adopted,  of  which  fifteen 
hundred    copies  were    ordered   to    be  printed   in 
pamphlet  form.     Soon  after  their  appointment,  the 
Committee   of   Arrangements   convened    upon   the 
grounds  of  the  Allegheny  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,  and   determined   upon   the   erection   of  the 
additional  buildings  and  improvements,  that  would 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  purposes  of  the 
State  Exhibition.    At  an  early  day  the  workmen  and 
laborers  were  busily  engaged  in  enlarging  and  em- 
bellishing the  grounds,  and  in  seasonable  time  the 
whole  was  completed,  and  everything  in  readiness 
for  the  approaching  Fair.     The  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements,  composed  as  it  was— a   majority  of 
whom  being   members   of  the   Allegheny   County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity — were  probably  better  qualified  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  the  State  Society  than  persons  living 
at  a  greater  distance,  although  members  of  the  State 

institution. 

All  the  arrangements  were  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Committee,  and  all  contracts  that  were 
susceptible  of  specification  were  allotted  to  the  low- 
est bidder  after  proposals  had  been  duly  invited. 
Every  care  was  taken  by  the  Committee,  not  only  to 
avoid  extravagance,  but  to  pursue  a  course  of  econ- 
omy in  all  things  not  inconsistent  with  the  character 
and  dignity  of  the  Society. 

The  expenses  of  preparation  for  every  Annual 
Exibition  are  necessarily  heavy,  and  to  the  casual 


observer  more  than  might  be  warranted  by  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  conveniences  and  improvements  made. 
As  long  as  the  Society  changes  its  location  from 
year  to  year,  these  necessary  outlays  will  naturally 
follow.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  corresponding 
benefits  arising  from  a  change  of  location,  pecuniarily 
considered,  will  be  equal  to  the  outlay  incident  to 
such  change. 

On  Saturday  night  preceding  the  late  State  Fair, 
nearly  all  the  arrangements  were  completed,  many 
of  the   employees    discharged,   and  some    articles 
for    exhibition   were    brought   within    the    enclo- 
sure— expectation  was  on  tip-toe  for  an  auspicious 
opening    of  the   approaching  week — but    Monday 
morning  came  and  with  it  a  drenching  rain,  which 
had  set  in  the  night  before,  and  which  by  morning 
had  become  general  for  a  hundred  miles  around. 
Thus  the  week  was  ushered  in,  and  the  rain  came 
down  without  interruption  until  after-midnight  on 
Tuesday.     Wednesday  throughout  was   very   cold 
and  unpleasant,,  and  this  being  the  second  day  of  the 
Exhibition,  only  a  few  hundred  people  with  stout 
hearts  and  robust  constitutions  ventured  upon  the 

field. 

Disappointed  expectations  were  to  be  seen  upon 
every  face ;  and  those  of  the  committee  who  had 
looked  forward  to  this  "  gala"  week  for  a  realization 
of  those  hopes  which  would  be  a  recompense  for  the 
anxiety  and  labor  they  had  endured  on  duty,  looked 
pitiable  indeed.     At  this  time  of  the  week  the  pros- 
pect for  a  successful  fair  was  almost  a  forlorn  hope, 
and  as  but  two  days  yet  remained,  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  expect  as  many  visitors  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  as  would  pay  the 
premiums.     However  the  two  remaining  days  of  the 
Exhibition   were    pleasant,   and   the    fine  weather 
brought  out  a  large  concourse  of  people,  still  the 
time  was  too  short  to  make  up  for  the  many  that 
had  been  kept  away  by  the  bad  weather  of  the  pre- 
vious days.     From  the  large  amount  of  premiums 
oflfered,  and  the  many  inducements  held  out  to  ex- 
hibitors, and  from  the  general  publicity  that  was 
given  of  the  Exhibition  throughout  the  State,  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  it  would  equal  any  of  its 
predecessors.    Whatever  want  of  success  there  may 
have  been  may  be  attributable  altogether  to  bad 
weather.     As  it  was,  there  was  a  large  number  of 
fine  horses  and  cattle  on  exhibition,  together  with 
one  of  the  largest  displays  of  fine  sheep  and  swine 
ever  brought  together  in  the  State.     The  machinery 
and  manufactures  of  Pittsburg  were  in  great  variety, 
and  did  much  credit  to  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
that  famed  community.     The  article  of  Pittsburg 
plows  was  a  striking  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
contributed  to  the  general  interest  by  their  immense 
numbers  and  the  diversity  of  their  make  and  pattern. 
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The  plowing  and  harrowing  match  which  came  off 
at  the  appointed  hour,  attracted  great  attention  from 
a  large  and  respectable  number  of  spectators. 

There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  speed  and 
training  of  horses  upon  a  large  and  commodious 
ring  prepared  for  the  purpose.  As  to  the  number  of 
entries,  and  articles  and  animals  on  exhibition,  they 
would  compare  favorably  with  any  of  our  former 
displays.  On  Friday  afternoon  the  Hon.  George  W. 
"Woodward,  who  had  been  invited  for  the  purpose, 
delivered  the  annual  address  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  At  the 
close  of  the  address,  on  motion  of  William  Waugh, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
tendered  to  the  Hon.  George  W.  Woodward  for  his 
able  and  practical  address,  and  that  one  thousand 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

The  awards  of  the  judges  were  then  read,  and  the 
usual  number  of  copies  ordered  to  be  printed,  when 
the  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  was  duly  declared 
closed. 

A  large  amount  of  silver  plate  as  offered  by  the 
premium  list,  was  awarded  by  the  judges  at  this  ex- 
hibition, together  with  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
silver  and  bronze  medals,  and  some  hundred  and 
fifty  diplomas.  The  amount  of  money  awarded  and 
paid  for  premiums  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  is  quite  large,  and  which  has  been  libe- 
rally distributed  to  the  farmers  and  others  in  various 
sections  of  our  State.  The  managers  have  endea- 
vored to  confine  the  workings  of  the  Society  to  its 
strict  object  and  design,  and  with  a  dignified  regard 
for  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  a  State  institution, 
which  has  been  incorporated  to  "  foster  and  improve 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  domestic  and 
household  arts ;"  they  have  thus  far  kept  it  aloof 
from  the  many  catch-penny  performances  that  are 
of  late  too  frequently  resorted  to  by  societies  of  a 
similar  kind  for  the  purposes  of  making  money.  At 
the  forming  of  the  programme  for  each  succeeding 
exhibition,  the  subject  of  lady  equestrianism,  and 
other  performances  equally  foreign  to  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  have  been  strongly  urged  as  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  and  as  often  properly  rejected.  Thus 
it  is  a  source  of  congratulation,  that  while  the  So- 
ciety has  been  kept  in  the  path  of  its  proper  duty, 
it  has  never  failed  to  distribute  annually  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  premiums  for  laudable  and 
legitimate  purposes.  The  third  volume  of  Transac- 
tions as  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  senate  has 
been  duly  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Secretary.  This  volume  embraces  all  the  reports 
of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  received  for  the 
year,  together  with  the  Transactions  of  this  Society 
and  other  interesting  matter. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Farmers'  High  School  of 
Pennsylvania,  embracing  the  report  of  the  treasurer 
thereof,  has  been  duly  received  from  the  Hon.  Fred- 
erick Watts  and  is  herewith  presented. 

Carlisle^  Dec.  3,  1856. 
To  James  Gowen,  Usq.j 

President  of  State  Agricultural  Society. 

By  the  act  which  incorporates  the  "  Farmers'  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania,"  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  "  to  make  out  a  full  and  detailed 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  Institution  for  the 
preceding  year  and  an  account  of  its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  report  the  same  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural  Society." 

The  operations  of  the  institution  have  been  to 
accept  the  gratuitous  conveyance  of  Gen.  Irvine  of 
200  acres  of  land  in  Centre  county,  with  a  lease  of 
200  acres  adjoining,  and  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
the  same  at  any  time  within  five  years  at  $60  an 
acre.  This  ground  has  been  laid  out  with  a  view  to 
the  erection  of  permanent  buildings ;  hedges  and  or- 
chards have  been  planted,  a  large  barn,  farm-house 
and  cisterns  have  been  erected,  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a  school  edifice  and 
the  work  is  progressing.  I  send  to  you  herewith 
printed  plans  and  specifications  of  the  school  edifice 
and  of  the  barn,  the  former  of  which  has  been  allot- 
ted to  Turner  &  Natcher  for  fifty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars and  the  latter  to  Bernard  M'Lean  at  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars.  You  have  herewith  also 
a  detailed  account  of  all  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Institution  since  its  organization  until 
the  present  date. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Fredeuick  Watts, 
President  of  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennisylvania. 

E.  C.  Humes,  Treasurer^  in  acct.  with  Farmer^s  High 

School  Penna. 

Dr. 
1856.         To  Sundry  receipts  as  follow,  viz., 
April    1  Amount  advanced  by  H    N.    Mc- 
Allister, being  proceeds  of  $1000 
note  at  60  days,  989  17 

"       2  Amount  advanced  by  same.  500  00 

"     19  State   Agricultural  Society  order, 
(James  Gowen,  Pres.)  on  G.  II, 
Buclier,  Treas'r  for  which  the 
following  was  taken  in  payment 
by  Hon.  F.   Watts,  as  per  his 
letter  dated  May  lOlh,  1856,  viz. 
4  bonds  Carlisle  Bor.  $l0l)0  each,    $1000  00 
1      "      Hazleton  Coal  Co.  $500  00 
1      "  '•  "  1500  00      2000  00 

4     "     Harrisburg,  Lancaster  and 
Mt.   Joy  Kail  road    Co.,  $1000 
each,  at  $lt3,  proceeds  being         3720  00 
Cash,  per  Judge  C.  K.  Watts,  280  00   10,000 

Oct.  31  Cash  received  from  II.  N.  McAllis- 
ter, on  account  of  Centre  Co.  sub- 
scription, 262  50 
Cash  received  of  Wm.  M.  Mundy  on 

same,  1920  25 

Nov.    4  Cash  received  of  F.  S.  Wilson,  on 

same,  25  00 

"      7  Cash  received  of  Moses  Thompson, 

on  same,  574  75 

Cash  received  of  H.  N.  McAllister, 

on  same,  238  83 
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Cash  received  of  Irvin  McAllister, 
&  Curtin,  Guarrantors  of  Centre 
Co.  subscription,  1978  67 

1st  instalment  Centre  Co  subscrip- 
tion, 
"      8  Cash  received  of  Hon.  F.  Watts,  6 
months  interest  on  three  $1000 
Carlisle  Borough  bonds. 


Nov.  8  To  balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 
including  three  $1000  Carlisle 
Borough  bonds  held  by  Judge 
Watts. 

Cr. 

1856.  By  Sundry  payments  as  follow,  as 
per  orders  drawn  by  Building 
Committee,  agreeably  to  Reso- 
lution of  Jan.  4th,  1856,  viz. 


6000  00 

90  00 
$16,579  17 

$5043  41 


^pril   1  Thompson  McCoy  &  Co. 

1 

80  00 

Bernard  McClain, 

2 

100  Q|t 

550  9 

**      5  James  Antis, 

3 

"    26  Bernard  McClain, 

4 

600  00 

May    2  James  Antis, 

5 

500  00 

"     10  James  Antis, 

6 

43  31 

"    23  H.  N.  McAllister,  (lo'an) 

6^ 

600  00 

Wm.  G.  Warring, 

7 

45  00 

((            (( 

8 

44  61 

((            <( 

9 

162  65 

John  Herman, 

10 

78  94 

G.  A.  Jacobs, 

11 

203  12 

"    24  Bernard  McClain, 

12 

50  00 

June  1 

13 

1000  00 

"      3  H.  N.  McAllister,  (loan) 

14 

1000  00 

"      9  Irvin,  McCoy  &  Co., 

14K 

251  83 

"    26  John  Herman, 

15 

25  00 

"     30  Bernard  McClain, 

16 

400  00 

July    4  Hezekiah  Blair 

17 

4  00 

Anthony  Gallaher, 

17 

8  62 

"     14  Bernard  McClain, 

18 

200  00 

"      "   John  Herman, 

19 

25  00 

((     22      "            " 

21 

93  37 

"     31  Turner  &  Natcher, 

22 

500  00 

Aug.    4  Bernard  McClain, 

23 

300  00 

"     27  John  Herman,  for  H. 

24 

29  00 

John  A.  Miskey, 

25 

21  00 

"     28  David  Ralston, 

26 

3  00 

"     30  Daniel  Sowers, 

27 

27  56 

John  Quinn, 

28 

22  10 

Kabello  &  Bayard, 

29 

5  50 

llez'h  Blair,  (for  Quinn) 

30 

8  00 

"       (for  Harman) 

31 

11  00 

Sept.  13  Turner  &  Natcher, 

32 

400  00 

"     15  Bernard  McClain, 

33 

200  00 

((            t( 

34 

300  00 

'*     16  Joseph  Scott, 

35 

16  50 

Aud'w  Whitehill, 

36 

9  75 

"     24  Henry  Gilbert, 

37 

36  26 

Turner  &  Natcher, 

38 

100  00 

((              (( 

39 

50  00 

"     26  C.  W.  Lambert, 

40 

20  00 

"     27  John  Herman,  (Butterf.) 

41 

20  00 

Nicholas  Ilillibish, 

42 

79  39 

Oct  16  John  Herman, 

43 

109  00 

"     17  Bernard  McClain, 

44 

100  00 

L.  Bathurst, 

45 

3  00 

Bernard  McClain, 

46 

50  00 

it                    u                 * 

47 

150  00 

John  Quinn, 

48 

28  12 

Bond  Valentine, 

49 

108  00 

John  Rowen, 

60 

35  25 

*'    18  James  Welch, 

51 

47  00 

*'    22  Foresman  Wilson, 

52 

12  50 

"    25  Bernard  McClain, 

63 

142  75 

(t               ti 

54 

100  00 

"    27  C.  W.  Lambert, 

55 

20  00 

"     29  William  Wagner, 

56 

15  00 

Geo.  B.  Weaver, 

67 

1  50 

"    30  John  Parsons, 

58 

14  25 

Turner  &  Natcher, 

69 

500  00 

.(         31                 4»                              U 

60 

700  00 

<{              «i 

61 

665  00 

Bernard  McClain, 

62 

15  00 

Nov.    1 

63 

15  00 

"       4  J.  T.  Johnston, 

64 

18  00 

"       5  E.  C  Humes  &  Bro., 

65 

6  75 

"       7  Thompson  McCoy  &  Co., 

66 

232  95 

Bernard  McClain, 

67 

100  00 

H                           it 

68 

70  41 

<(        g           «              t( 

69 

300  00 

R.  Lovett,  Jr., 

70 

10  25 

F.  Gardner. 

71 

IS  60 

E.  Beatty, 

72 

23  00 

Balance. 

6,043  41 

$16,679  17 


To  THE  Trustees  of  the  Farmer's  High  School 
OF  Pennsylvania  : 

Edward  C.  Humes,  Treasurer,  most  respectfully 
reports  the  foregoing  account,  showing  his  receipts 
and  disbursements. 

The  $989  17  is  the  proceeds  of  a  thousand  dollar 
note  at  sixty  days,  belonging  to  H.  N.  McAllister, 
discounted  for  the  use  of  the  Farmers'  High  School, 
which  advance  was  refunded  at  the  maturity  of  the 
note,  3d  June  1856,  as  per  voucher  14.  The  $500 
advanced  by  H.  N.  McAllister  was  repaid  23d  May, 
1856,  as  per  voucher  6J. 

These  advances  were  required  to  meet  payments 
due  on  contracts  for  lumber,  to  which  the  money 
was  applied  as  per  vouchers  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  $10,000  is  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
Pennylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  received  in 
bonds  &c.,  as  stated  in  the  account.  The  two  bonds 
of  the  Hazleton  Coal  Company,  the  four  bonds  of 
the  Harrisburg,  Lancaster  and  Mt.  Joy  Rail  Road 
Company,  and  one  of  the  Carlisle  Borough  bonds 
were  by  Judge  Watts  negotiated  at  the  same  rate  at 
at  which  they  had  been  received.  The  remaining 
three  Carlisle  Borough  bonds  still  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Judge  Watts  unconverted. 

The  $5000  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  subscrip- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  Centre  County  to  the  Farmers' 
High  School,  made  on  condition  the  institution 
should  be  located  on  the  land  donated  by  General 
Irvin,  due  1st  October,  1856.  The  remaining  instal- 
ment of  $5000  will  fall  due  1st  May,  1857. 

The  orders  are  either  on  account  of  specific  con- 
tracts, or  are  accompanied  by  bills  showing  specific 
items.  The  vouchers  will  of  course  be  retained 
until  the  account  is  audited. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  C.  Humes, 
Treas.  F.  11.  S.,  Pa. 

Bellefontc^  Nov.  8th,  1856. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Society  being  prevented  from 
getting  to  the  meeting  on  account  of  the  impassable 
state  of  the  roads  was  not  present  to  make  his  annual 
report :  it  was  announced  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  committee  held  in  the  morning,  a  commit- 
tee had  been  appointed  to  audit  his  account  with  in- 
structions to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  Executive 
Committee. 

The  nomination  of  officers  being  next  in  order, 
Robt.  H.  Kern  nominated  James  Gowen  of  Mount 
Airy ;  the  Secretary  then  said  he  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gowen  declining  a  re-election  which  being  read 
his  name  was  withdrawn — the  latter  is  as  follows : 
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Mount  Airi/j  January  16th,  1857. 

Dear  Sir. — I  regret  to  inform  you  that  I  find  my- 
self so  indisposed  by  the  severe  cold  that  for  some 
days  past  has  annoyed  me,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
relinquish  all  thoughts  of  being  able  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  20th  inst.  This  to  me  will  be 
a  grievous  disappointment,  because,  having  been  de- 
tained from  the  annual  meeting  of  last  year,  in  at- 
tending to  the  matter  of  the  bequest  by  the  late 
Elliot  Cresson,  I  had  not  the  opportunity  when  re- 
elected President  to  return  thanks  for  the  renewed 
expression  of  confidence  and  respect  with  which  the 
Society  then  honored  me ;  and  that  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting,  I  shall  likewise  be  debarred  the 
pleasing  duty  of  making  my  acknowledgments  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  my  inclinations.  But  I  hope 
the  society  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  accept 
this  brief  assurance  in  acquittal  that  to  the  present  I 
hold  in  grateful  recollection,  the  honor  it  did  me  on 
that  occasion. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret  that  I  cannot  be  pre- 
sent to  participate  in  the  business  that  will  be  brought 
before  the  meeting,  and  that  I  shall  not  have  the 
pleasure  to  explain  verbally  the  reasons  why  I  have 
determined  to  decline  a  re-election.  Of  this  deter- 
mination you,  and  most  of  the  active  members  of  the 
Society,  have  been  apprised  for  some  time  back,  and 
I  now  request  that  it  be  formerly  announced  to  the 
society,  w^ien  met  at  the  proper  time. 

Apart  from  the  demands  of  private  affairs  upon 
my  time,  which  require  more  attention  than  I  can 
bestow  upon  them  consistently  with  the  discharge  of 
official  duties ;  the  propriety  of  a  change  occasionally 
in  the  Honorary  officers  of  the  Society,  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  decline  a  re-election.  Ro- 
tation in  office  will  be  found  I  think  to  work  as  well 
in  the  Society  as  rotation  of  crops  upon  the  Farm. 
That  the  change  now  to  be  made  in  the  Presidency, 
may  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Society,  is  the 
ardent  wish  of 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Gowen. 

R.  C.  Walker,  Esq. 
Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society. 

R.  F.  Kerr  then  nominated  the  Hon.  William 
Wilkins,  who,  being  present,  acknowledged  the  hon- 
or tendered,  but  most  respectfully  and  peremptorily 
declined  being  a  candidate :  his  name  being  with- 
drawn, Samuel  Gilliland  nominated  David  Taggert 
— the  several  nominations  for  Vice  Presidents,  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Chemist  and  Geologist,  and 
Librarian  were  then  made.  On  motion  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  meeting  proceed  to  an  election  by 
ballot  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  After  the 
election  had  proceeded  until  all  who  were  entitled 


had  voted,  on  motion  of  James  Irvin  the  polls  were 
closed,  at  half  past  four  P.  M.  After  duly  register- 
ing and  counting  the  votes,  the  Tellers  reported  that 
the  following  named  persons  had  received  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  polled ;  whereupon  the  Chair  an- 
nounced that  the  following  persons  were  the  duly 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  until  an- 


other  electioE 

I : 

President^ 
David  Taggert. 

Vice  Presidents. 

^            1st  District—George  W.  Woodward. 

2d 

do. 

A.  T.  Newbold. 

3d 

do. 

Charles  K.  Engle. 

4th 

do. 

Jospeh  Yeager. 

5th 

do. 

Thomas  P.  Knox. 

6th 

do. 

A.  R.  M'llvaine. 

7th 

do. 

Adrian  Cornell. 

8th 

do. 

George  M.  Keim. 

9th 

do. 

John  Strohm. 

10th 

do. 

John  P.  Rutherford. 

11th 

do. 

Amos  E.  Kapp. 

12th 

do. 

E.  W.  Sturdevant. 

13th 

do. 

Asa  Packer. 

14th 

do. 

William  Jessup. 

15th 

do. 

H.  N.  M'Allister. 

16th 

do. 

Jacob  S.  Haldeman. 

17th 

do. 

William  Heyser. 

18th 

do. 

Elias  Baker. 

19th 

do. 

John  M'Farland. 

20th 

do. 

Joshua  Wright. 

21st 

do. 

John  Murdoch,  Jr. 

22d 

do. 

William  Martin. 

23d 

do. 

William  Maxwell. 

24th 

do. 

William  Bigler. 

25th 

do. 

James  Miles. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Frederick  Watts. 

James  Gowen. 

A 

..  0.  Hiester. 

Isaac  G.  M'Kinley. 

John  C.  Flenniken. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
A.  Boyd  Hamilton. 

Chemist  and  Geologist. 
Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman. 

Librarian. 
Henry  Gilbert. 

On  motion  of  A.  0.  Hiester  it  was  unanimously 
Resolved,  That,  hereafter,  persons  wishing  to  vote 
for  officers  of  this  Society  at  the  Annual  Meetings, 
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will  be  required  to  produce  either  a  certificate  of 
membership  thereof,  or  that  their  name  be  found  of 
record  on  the  Secretary's  books  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  Secretary  shall  hereafter  annu- 
ally prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  the 
members  of  this  Society,  which  he  is  required  to 
arrange  in  a  book  and  have  present  at  each  Annual 
Meeting. 

R.  II.  Kerr  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted :  Resolved,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Penna.  State  Agricultural  Society  tender 
to  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  their  grateful  thanks  for  his 
able  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society ;  and  that  in  his  retirement  from 
office  he  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  and  kind- 
est regards  of  the  Members,  collectively  and  indi- 
viduall3\ 

On  motion  of  James  Irvin,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Secretary  be  required  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
this  Meeting. 

On  motion  of  John  P.  Rutherford,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  for 
the  prompt  and  able  discharge  of  his  duties  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  day. 

On  motion  the  Meeting  adjourned. 


OBSEBVATIONS  ON  THE  MIDGE. 

Editors  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  we  send  you  a  small  sam- 
ple of  the  Wheat  Midge  which  has  been  for  several 
years,  ravaging  our  fields,  and  last  year  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  the  destruction  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
vicinity.  We  send  them,  not  as  most  of  the  novel- 
ties of  the  day  are  sent  to  be  puffed  and  sold^  but, 
that  they  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  be 
examined  carefully  and  impartially,  and  after  testi- 
mony being  heard,  may  be  sentenced  accordingly. 

We  do  testify  that  a  numerous  host  of  them  were 
hatched  last  summer  in  due  time  to  destroy  our 
wheat  crop,  which  they  did  to  their  satisfaction,  or, 
at  least  to  our  extreme  inconvenience  and  provoca- 
tion ;  that  having  accomplished  this,  they,  contrary 
to  the  nature  ascribed  to  them  by  different  writers, 
instead  of  being  "  washed  out  of  the  heads  of  wheat 
by  rain,  blown  out  by  wind,  or  descending  the 
stalk,"*  have  remained  in  the  heads  of  wheat  until 
it  was  ripe,  were  carried  to  the  barn,  caught  in  the 
heavy  part  of  the  chaff*  and  screenings  and  are  now 
prisoners,  safely  shut  up  in  boxes  for  further  judg- 
ment. 

While  it  is  conceded  by  all,  that  the  Midge  in  or- 
der to  come  out  a  fly  must  and  does  get  to  the  ground 
in  some  stage  or  other  of  its  existence,  the  experience 
of  different  men  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  differ  widely 
as  to  how  and  when  it  accomplishes  this.     Dr.  Har- 

*  This  appears  in  all  cases  to  be  only  conjecture. 
Vol.  VII.— 6      * 


ris  supposes  it  to  be  washed  from  the  wheat  heads 
by  rain,  blown  out  by  the  wind,  or  to  descend  of  its 
own  accord.     Dr.  Fitch  recommends  vast  nets  to 
catch  the  flies  by  countless  millions  as  they  rise 
from  the  ground  the  next  summer.     Dr.  Darlington 
proves  by  catching  them  in  wooden  traps  that  they 
do  come  out  of  the  ground  where  wheat  has  been 
raised  the  preceding  year.     While  others  have  sav- 
ed their  crops  by  burning  them  in  the  chaffs  after 
the  wheat  has  been  harvested  and  threshed.     To 
the  last  mentioned  practice,  or  to  that  recommended 
by  the  "  Mark  Lane  Express"  and  by  Prof.  Henslow, 
we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  hold  as  the  most  ration- 
al method  of  getting  rid  of  the  pe.-»t,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  give   due  credit  to   the  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Darlington  and  others.     To   this  con- 
clusion we  are  forced  by  experience. 

We  had  last  season  two  fields  of  wheat  of  differ- 
ent varieties  and  at  a  distance  from   each  other. 

Both  were,  at  the  same  time  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Midge,  with  this  peculiar  difference  :  in  one  field 
the  larvae,  apparently,  all  remained  in  the  heads  of 
wheat  and  were  carried  to  the  barji,  as  we  have  sta- 
ted above,  while,  in  the  other  field  they  all  escaped 
to  the  ground.  But,  how  reconcile  these  conflicting 
principles  in  Entomology  ?  Is  then  the  Midge  alone 
of  all  Nature's  works  left  to  chance,  without  any  cer- 
tain method  of  getting  to  the  ground,  its  natural 
place  of  winter  rendezvous  ?  Not  so  at  all  1  A  close 
observation  of  the  powers  and  habits  of  this  insect, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  escapes 
from  the  head  of  wheat  to  the  ground,  and  of  those 
under  which  it  does  not,  will  soon  convince  any 
reasonable  mind  that  both  the  above  mentioned  ex- 
periments are  perfectly  credible  without  at  all  con- 
flicting with  Nature's  laws. 

In  the  first  place,  leave  the  whole  to  Nature  and 
watch  the  process.  If  the  full  grown  larvae  is  not 
able  to  make  its  escape  from  the  head,  which  is  often 
the  case,  it  waits  rather  impatiently  there  until  the 
grain  is  ripe  and  in  the  course  of  Nature  the  head 
and  its  inhabitants  fall  to  the  ground,  when  all  is 
right  for  the  grain  and  the  insect  to  commence 
another  round.  But  here  the  monster  man  has  in- 
terposed the  ^  artificial  practice  of  harvesting  the 
grain  and  carrying  it  to  his  barn,  and  Nature  on  the 
other  hand,  all  bounteous  to  her  creatures,  has  pro- 
vided the  little  insect  with  another  means  of  escape. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  this  stage  of  existence  it  has 
neither  wings,  feet  nor  any  power  of  locomotion,  ex- 
cept that  by  a  sudden  twitch  or  jerk  of  the  body  it 
can  throw  itself  to  a  little  distance.  It  has  there- 
fore no  power  to  crawl  down  the  stalk  as  some  have 
supposed ;  nor  is  it  very  liable  to  be  blown  out  of 
its  cradle  by  the  wind ;  nor  washed  out  by  rain  j 
but,  in  certain  varieties  of  wheat,  as  the  grain  ripens 
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the  chaff  opens  and  inclines  more  or  less  towards  a 
horizontal  position.     From  such  heads  it  can  throw 
itself  without  much  difficulty  and  falls  to  the  ground; 
while,  in  other  varieties  and  most  particularly  when 
the  grain  has  been  destroyed,  the  chaff  retains  its 
upright  position,  adheres  closely  to  the  spike  and 
does  not  open.  From  such  it  cannot  make  its  escape, 
and  when  intercepted  in  its  last  resort  of  falling 
with  the  head  to  the  ground,  it  becomes  a  prisoner 
and  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  man.     Here  we  must 
beg  to  be  excused  if  we  introduce  an  idea  somewhat 
at  variance  with  the  conjectures  of  entomologists.— 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  larvae  moults  in  the  head 
of  wheat ;  that  its  dormant  state  lasts  only  a  few 
days,  and  also  that  some  moult  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.     The  last  mentioned  seems  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  their  natural  place  of  moulting ;  but 
when  unable  to  reach  this  at  the  proper  time,  i.  e., 
soon  after  the  maggoj;  is  done  eating,  they  enter  the 
dormant  state  in  the  head ;  and  the  length  of  time 
thev  remain  in  this  state,  seems  to  depend,  not  upon 
their  nature   but   upon   outward   circumstances.— 
Probably  the  moisture  they  receive,  when  the  head, 
in  the  course  of  Nature,  falls  to  the  ground,  it  soon 
becomes  sufficiently  damp  to  enable  them  to  moult. 
In  other  cases  rainy  weather  accomplishes  this  and 
<Hhey   commence   living  again"   in  the   desperate 
struggle  to  get  into  the  ground.     But,  when  entire- 
ly deprived  of  moisture,  they  arc  unable  to  moult  at 
all  and  in  this  state   not   only  "  late  broods,"  but 
early  ones  too  are   carried  to   the  barn.     Whether 
after  this  they  are  ever  able  to  moult,  we  have  not 
yet  ascertained,  but  will  endeavor  to  do  so  between 
this  and  next  harvest. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  the  course  to  be  pursu- 
ed seems  to  be  a  plain  one.  We  should  sow  only 
such  varieties  of  wheat  as  are  very  hard  to  thresh^ 
cut  the  wheat  pretty  green,  i.  e.,  as  soon  as  it  is  fit 
to  cut,  grind  or  boil  all  the  screenings  and  burn  or 
sift  the  heavy  part  of  the  chaff,  and  if  this  does  not 
entirely  exterminate  the  little  pest,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  it  will  so  reduce  their  numbers  as  to  render 
them  comparatively  harmless. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  trespassed  rather  long 
upon  your  time  and  space,  but  when  the  question 
comes  up  of  bread  or  no  bread,  we  feel  inclined  to 
lay  other  matters  aside  and  give  the  subject  due 
consideration.  ^.  b. 

Moss  Grove^  Feb.  Gth,  1857. 


BREEDING  IN  AND  IN. 

Respected  Editors. — Great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  among  agriculturists  in  reference  to  what  is 
usually  termed  breeding  in  and  in.  That  is  confin- 
ing the  propagation  of  stock  to  the   species  with 


which  it  is  immediately  connected,  without  admix- 
ture, even  of  the  same  species  from  elsewhere.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  idea  that  such  a  mode 
of  breeding  naturally  produces  degenerate  animals, 
is  a  fallacy,  in  opposition  to  a  fundamental  law  of 
Nature.  That  like  begets  its  like,  if  no  unnatural 
obstruction  prevents  its  full  development.  It  may, 
however,  be  subject  to  some  modification  for  better 
or  worse,  owing  to  the  influences  with  which  it  may 
be  invested. 

With  reference  to  swine  a  few  practical  common 
sense  rules,  closely  adhered  to,  will  produce  a  supe- 
rior from  an  inferior  breed  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Select  the  best  pigs  at  the  usual  age  for  weaning. 
Then  at  the  age  of  C  or  8  months  select  those  pigs 
possessing  the  most  valuable  properties  for  the  pur- 
pose required.  By  continuing  this  process  with  care 
and  judgment,  any  person  may  furnish  himself  with 
stock  of  the  best  kind,  independent  of  his  neighbors 
or  any  other  person. 

The  finest  pigs  of  a  litter,  after  weaning,  will  some- 
times become  the  most  scrubby,  while  the  runt  fre- 
quently outstrips  all  competition,  so  that  there  is  no 
certainty  that  fine  pigs  will  make  fine  hogs,  but 
there  is  to  a  great  extent  that  a  fine  shoat  will. 

When  I  commenced  farming,  some  23  years  ago, 
I  became  possessor,  by  purchase,  of  some  porkers 
who  appeared  to  have  inherited  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  learned  pigs  kept  for  exhibition  in  those 
days,  so  far  as  their  determined  manoeuvring  and 
success  were  concerned  to  counteract  my  efforts  to 
keep  them  in  a  five  rail  pen.  They  almost  seemed  to 
possess  a  magical  faculty  to  control  circumstances  by 
the  mere  force  of  their  cunning  and  skill ;  any  aperture 
or  crevice  unwarily  left  open  to  their  keen  eyes, 
large  enough  to  poke  through  a  little  more  than  the 
tips  of  their  nose  would  be  sufficient  to  put  them  on 
the  alert  to  discover  some  mode  of  compressing 
themselves  through.    Then  taking  a  surv'ey  of  things 
in  general  and  making  somewhat  unpleasant  demon- 
strations upon  things  in  particular,   would  end  in  a 
universal    promenade    over  the    premises.      They 
scorned  all   restraint  which   interfered  with   their 
pleasure  and  will;  to  them  the  law  was  a  dead  letter, 
for  they  went  upon  the  principle  of  every  fellow  for 
himself,  no  matter  who  suffers,  (much  after  the  man- 
ner of  some  of  our  modern  scurvy  political  rats,  who 
set  all  right,  rules  and  regulations,  justice  and  shame 
equally  at  defiance.)     When  fairly  outgeneraled  by 
the  use  of  divers  means  in  closing  up  scams  and 
breaches,  they  would  make  a  sudden  bolt  upward, 
scaling  the  pen  with  as  much  facility  as  though 
walking  a  perpendicular  surface  was  a  trait  natural 
to  their  species.     It  would  have  been  rare  8j>ort  to 
outsiders  to  have  watched  the  anxious  manoiuver- 
ing  on  both  sides— each  to  outwit  the  other ;  the 
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stern  determination  on  the  one  side  to  confine  safely, 
the  equally  strong  determination  on  the  other  to  es- 
cape;  success,  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  being 
pretty  evenly  balanced,  so  much  so,  that  it  seemed 
uncertain  for  some  time  which  way  the  scale  would 
eventually  turn.  It  made  a  deep  impression  uporf 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle as  is  somewhat  evident  from  the  facts  here  dis- 
closed, and  he  can  testify  to  sundry  griefs  and  vexa- 
tions of  spirit  evolved  during  the  contest,  which, 
owing  to  the  successful  perseverance  of  the  shoats, 
was  more  protracted  than  was  either  agreeable  or 
profitable.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  continue  long  without  danger  of  a 
general  explosion.  The  consequences  of  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  never  occurred,  are  of  course  hidden 
in  the  womb  of  futurity.  Such  being  the  aspect  of 
the  case,  it  became  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  new 
order  of  things,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  fine  hog,  which  accidentally  turned 
up  like  a  stray  waif  just  at  the  time  he  was  most 
needed.  With  the  progeny  thus  acquired,  I  com- 
menced the  system  already  referred  to,  and  in  five 
years  they  became  celebrated  for  their  symmetrical 
form,  quiet  disposition,  rapid  growth,  small  amount 
of  off'al  compared  with  their  flesh  weight,  also  the 
small  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a  great 
weight,  two  of  them,  one  of  which  had  been  a  runt, 
were  purchased  by  a  neighbor  at  10  cents  per  lb., 
judging  thera  to  weigh  75  lbs.,  were  slaughtered  by 
him  in  about  13  mouths,  weighing  upwards  of  1150 
lbs.,  yet  consumed  but  little  more  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  feeder,  than  one  which  he  had  pur- 
chased elsewhere,  which  weighed  when  dressed 
something  rising  600  lbs.  Thos.  Hopkins. 

>  Montgomery  County^  Pa.,  2d  Mo.  12th,  1857. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Mkssrs.  Editors  : — We  regret  to  hear  from  various 
quarters  of  the  sad  havoc  made  among  fruit  trees 
and  shrubbery  by  mice  the  last  winter.  In  some 
instr  ces  whole  orchards  of  young  apple  trees  have 
been  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  planting  of 
orchards,  or  cultivation  of  the  various  fruits,  is  a 
matter  so  much  neglected  by  farmers  generally,  that 
those  who  give  this  important  part  of  agriculture 
some  attention,  deserve  approbation  and  sympathy 
too,  when  they  meet  with  such  discouragements  as 
above  stated.  Such  losses  can  not  be  repaired  for 
years,  and  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  individual  who 
fiustaiiifl  it  directly,  but  to  the  community  around, 
also.  As  might  be  expected,  remedies  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  those  little  animals  are  earnest- 
ly inquired  after,  and  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of 
all  who  may  be  in  receipt  of  any  thing  to  that  effect, 
to  give  publicity  to  it. 


We  have  been  for  several  years  paying  some  at- 
tention to  the  growing  of  an  apple  orchard,  and  as 
we  have  been  pretty  fortunate  so  far,  and  if  our 
mode  of  treatment  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  others, 
we  give  it  cheerfully. 

Our  orchard  numbers  125  trees,  which  have  been 
planted  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  and  during  which 
time  we  have  not  lost  a  singletree  by  mice  or  moles, 
although  we  have  not  applied  anything  to  the  bark 
nor  to  the  ground  about  the  roots,  as  a  protection 
against  them. 

We  farm  our  orchard  ground  in  some  spring  crop 
every  year,  such  as  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  &c.,this 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  may  prevent  these  ani- 
mals from  taking  up  their  residence  for  any  length 
of  time  that  would  give  them  chance  to  breed,  and 
thus  infest  the  premises  in  a  few  years  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  trees.  We  have  practiced  this  mode 
of  treating  our  orchard,  especially  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  for  we  believe  that  no  orchard 
should  be  laid  down  in  grass  while  the  trees  are  less 
than  twelve  years  planted.  The  practice,  which  is 
too  common,  of  planting  orchards  and  then  aban- 
doning them  to  grass  and  weeds  is  but  the  name  of 
rearing  fruit  trees.  Trees  thus  treated  are  sadly 
retarded  in  their  growth,  while  every  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  moles  and  mice,  and  a  loss  too  sus- 
tained in  not  cropping  the  ground  as  might  be  done 
yearly. 

But  the  only  thing  in  particular  that  we  have 
done  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  "  varmints" 
has  been  to  have  the  orchard  grounds  grazed  as 
short  as  possible  in  the  flill  of  the  year,  and  all 
leaves  and  grass  that  may  be  about  the  trunk  of  the 
trees,  carefully  removed.  We  can,  Messrs.  Editors, 
recommend  the  treatment  of  orchard  trees  as  given 
above  with  the  more  confidence  from  the  fact  that 
the  vigor  and  growth  of  our  own  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  almost  any  other  of  its  age,  and  also 
that  no  injury  has  been  done  to  even  a  single  tree 
^7  mice.  J.  H.  Alexander. 


AFFBOPBIATION    FOR    THE   FAEMEBS'    HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  State  Legislature  making  a  hand- 
some appropriation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Farm- 
ers' High  School,  located  in  Centre  County,  and  in 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  which  our  readers  have 
been  kept  fully  advised  by  several  correspondents. 
We  are  led  to  hope  that  our  legislators  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  giving  to  this  bill  the  atten- 
tion  it  deserves.    It  stands  intimately  connected 
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with  the  leading  interest  of  our  State,  and  is,  if  we 
except  the  annual  appropriation  made  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  the  only  thing  that  has  ever 
been  asked  by  the  Agricultural  community  from  the 
Commonwealth.     Liberal  appropriations  have  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  almost  every  other  interest, 
and  should  be  in  this.     Stimulated  by  the  energetic 
action  of  those  who  were  first  to  propose   and  who 
have  carried  into  effect  thus  far  the  idea  of  a  Farm- 
ers' High  School,  other  States  have  followed  their 
example,  and  already  liberal  sums  have  been  appro- 
priated to  purposes  of  the  same  kind  in   several  of 
them.     The  example  set  them  by  Pennsylvania  was 
the  argument  with  which  the  friends  of  similar  en- 
terprises  in   other   States  succeeded   in   prevailing 
upon  their  legislators  to  give  the  required  assistance. 
It  would  be  excessively  mortifying  now,  should  we, 
who  have  taken  the  lead  thus  far.in  the  good  work, 
be  compelled  to  take  the  rear  position.    But  we  will 
hope  for  better  things.     The  insignificance   of  the 
appropriation  asked,  as  compared  with   the  impor- 
tance of  the  interests  involved,  must,  we  think,  lead 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  particularly  as  it  has  the 
hearty  and  earnest  support  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential friends  of  Agriculture  in  the  State. 


to  use  a  still  more  technical  term,  have  "  so  fine  and 
mellow  a  touch."     The  hair  is  plentiful,  soft  and 
mossy,  with  a  hide  not  too  thia,  and  in  fact  some- 
what approaching  the  feeling  of  velvet.     The  female 
enjoys  nearly  all    the  same  characteristics  as  the 
above,  with  the  exception  of  her  head  being  finer, 
longer    and    more    tapering  ;    her    neck    thinner, 
and    altogether     higher,    and    her    shoulders    in- 
clined to  narrow   towards  the   chine.     Like   most 
well    proportioned   animals,  the   Short-Horn   often 
looks  smaller  than  he  really  is.     The  rapidity  with 
which  he  puts  on  flesh,  and  the  weight  he  frequently 
makes,  are  facts  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dilate  upon  them.     Still  we  may  men- 
tion that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  steers 
of  from  four  to  five  years  old  realizing  140  stones  of 
14  pounds;  many  ranging  as  high  as  150  stones. — 
Enc.  Ag. 
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POINTS  OF  A  GOOD  SHOKT-HORN. 

The  appearance  and  points  of  a  good  Short-Horn 
maybe  thus  briefly  summed  up.  The  head  of  the  male 
animals  is  short,  but,  at  the  same   time  fine ;  very 
broad  across  the  eyes,  but  gradually  tapering  to  the 
nose,  the  nostril  of  which  is  full  and  prominent,  the 
nose  itself  of  a  rich  flesh  color,  neither  too  light  or 
dark ;  eyes  bright  and  placid,  with  ears  somewhat 
large  and  thin.     The  head  crowned  with  a  curved  and 
rather  flat  horn,  is  well  set  on  to  a  lengthy,  broad 
and  muscular  neck ;  the  chest  wide,  deep  and  pro- 
jecting ;  shoulders  fine,  oblique,  and  well  formed  into 
the  chine ;  fore  legs  short,  with  the  upper  arm  large 
.and  powerful ;    barrel  round,  deep,  and  well  ribbed 
.up  towards  the  loins  and  hips,  which  should  be 
vw^de  and  level ;  back  straight  from  the  withers  to 
the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  but  still  short,  that  is,  from 
the  hip  to  the  chine— the  opinion  of  many  good 
judges  being  that  a  beast    should  have   a   short 
back  with  a  long  frame.     As  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  hind  leg  must  itself  be  lengthy,  but  well  filled 
in.     The  symmetry  of  frame  at  present  to  be  found 
in  a  well  bred  Short-Horn  reaches  as  near  perfection 
as  possible,  while  few  animals  handle  so  weU,  or 


THE    GREAT   SNOW  STORM  OF  JANUARY,  1857. 

Report  to  the  Navy  Department. 

Observatory,  Washington^  February  5,  1857. 

Sir  :  Letters  in  answer  to  the  circular  issued  on 
the  23d  ultimo  from  this  office  have  already  been  re- 
ceived from  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
They  contain  statistics  enough  concerning  the  great 
snow  storm  of  January  1857,  to  justify  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  its  march  over  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  hour  when  it  commenced,  and  the  hour  when 
it  ceased  to  snow,  constituted  very  notable  features 
by  which  the  march  of  this  storm  could  be  traced. 
The  precise  moment  of  the  commencement,  however, 
was  not  very  well  marked  ;  for  there  was  a  light  fall 
of  snow,  which,  after  an  hour  or  two,  increased  into 
a  very  heavy  fall.  Hence  observers  at  the  same 
place  are  sometimes  found  differing  an  hour  or  so  in 
their  reports  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  snow 

fall. 

There  has  not  yet  been  time  to  receive  full  returns 
from  the  States  south  of  Virginia.  So  far,  however, 
as  returns  have  been  received,  the  fall  of  snow,  with 
a  furious  north  wind,  appears  to  have  commenced 
simultaneously  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the 
storm  then  marched  against  the  wind  through  Vir- 
ginia into  the  New  England  States.  It  did  not  reach 
as  far  as  Hamilton,  Canada,  on  one  hand,  but  on  the 
other,  it  is  known  to  have  extended  into  Nova  Scotia, 
if  not  further. 

The  following  tabular  statement  has  been  compi- 
led by  Lieut.  Bennett  from  the  reports,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  received.  It  will  serve  to  show  the  parts 
of  the  country  from  which  further  reports  are  most 
wanting,  and  perhaps  induce  all  who  keep  a  meteoro- 
logical record  to  send  extracts  from  it  for  the  week 
commencing  14th  January,  1857. 
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From  Bertie  county,  North  Carolina,  to  Washing- 
ton, the  course  of  the  storm  was  due  north,  and  the 
time  three  or  four  hours.  From  Washington  to  New 
York  it  was  about  fourteen  hours   on   the   march, 


with  a  furious  gale  right  in  its  teeth ;  thence  to  Bos- 
ton it  flew  at  railway  speed,  making  the  distance  in 
six  hours  ;  and  thence  it  arrived  at  Portland,  Maine, 
at  IIP.  M.  of  the  18th ;  thus  making  its  march  in 
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the  "  wind's  eye"  from  North  Carolina  to  Maine,  in 
about  twenty-six  hours.  The  cold,  the  wind,  and 
the  fall  of  snow,  all  of  which  were  marked  by  vio- 
lence, appear  each  to  have  had  its  own  rate  of  march. 
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How  far  this  storm  may  have  been  felt  out  at  sea 
is  not  vet  known,  for  there  has  not  been  time  to  re- 
ceive  reports  from  the  vessels  that  are  cooperating 
with   us  in    these    investigations.      It    is    known, 
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however,  that  the  storm  extended  as  far  as  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  fury  of  this  storm  has  been  unequalled  for 
many  years.  Never  since  the  establishment  of  rail- 
roads has  there  been  such  an  interruption  of  travel 
or  hinderance  to  the  mails.  It  illustrates  in  a  very 
striking  manner  the  necessity — if  we  wish  thoroughly 
to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  the  movements 
of  the  great  aerial  ocean  in  which  we  live — of  ex- 
tending our  meteorological  researches  from  the  sea  to 
the  land.  What  though  this  storm  may  have  had  its 
origin  on  the  land,  it  caused  many  and  dreadful 
shipwrecks  along  the  shore  and  made  disasters  at  sea. 
The  appliances  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  age, 
have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  men  of  science 
would,  had  the  power  of  using  them  been  possessed 
by  these  men,  have  enabled  them  to  give  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  this  storm  to  many  whose 
lives  such  warning  would  have  saved. 

If  the  system  of  daily  weather  reports  through  the 
telegraph  which  you  have  recommended  for  the  Ob- 
servatory had  been  established,  New  York  and  our 
shipping  reports  might  have  had  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  warning  in  advance  of  this  storm  : 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  shipping  interests 
might  have  all  had  the  benefit  of  such  fore-know- 
ledge; for  the  telegraph,  the  press,  and  the  mails  can 
in  a  country  like  this  outstrip  the  wind,  and  spread 
the  news  of  the  coming  gale  faster  than  it  can  fly. 

Are  you  aware  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
average  number  of  shipwreck  is  about  one  American 
vessel  for  every  eight  hours,  and  that  the  total  value 
of  the  losses  at  sea  for  the  month  of  January,  is  set 
down  at  something  like  four  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  quite  practicable  to  give  such  warning. 
The  Magnetic  Telegraph  offers  us.  the  medium,  and 
the  "  Associated  Press,"  the  channel  for  doing  it. 
By  extending  to  the  land  the  system  of  raeteorologi- 
'  cal  research,  which  is  carried  on  at  sea,  and  by  estab- 
lishing a  plan  for  receiving  daily  by  telegraph  and 
discussing  promptly,  a  seHes  of  weather  reports, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  warning  might  be  given 
as  well  to  the  husbandman  as  to  the  mariner,  of  the 
approach  of  almost  every  general  storm  while  yet  it 
was  a  great  way  off. 

How  many  of  these  losses  would  have  been  spared 
the  country  could  a  few  hours  warning  have  been 
given  of  this  storm  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  others  ? 
The  Government  has  wisely  sought  to  mitigate 
the  disasters  of  shipwreck,  and  money  has  been 
humanely  appropriated  for  the  purpose  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding these  efforts,  great  suffering  has  been 
encountered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ship  New  York 
last  December,  after  the  crew  and  passengers  had 
been  rescued  from  the  wreck. 


Both  the  Long  Island  and  Jersey  shores  are  cur- 
tained for  many  miles  by  a  narrow  slip  of  land  which 
is  separated  from  the  main  by  a  sound  or  strip  of 
water  from  one  to  several  miles  in  breadth.  There 
are  very  few  houses  on  this  slip  of  land,  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  ships  are  driven  ashore,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York,  and  the  people  on  the  main 
cannot  cross  over  the  sound  by  reason  of  the  ice  and 
cold,  to  the  scene  of  disaster.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Brown,  a  Senator  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  from  Ocean  county,  that  if  a  few  hours 
warning  of  these  storms  could  be  given  by  telegraph, 
a  force  in  advance  of  every  storm  might  be  collected 
on  this  narrow  strip  of  land  ready  to  afford  succor  at 
once  and  as  soon  as  a  vessel  should  find  herself 

ashore. 

I  propose  with  your  leave,  when  all  the  answers  to 
the  call  for  the  statistics  of  this  storm  shall  have 
been  received,  to  go  into  a  regular  discussion  of  it, 
and  to  illustrate  its  march  and  progress  by  plans  and 
drawings.  Respectfully,  &c., 

M.  F.  Maury. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Dobbin, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington, 


^  ^  •  »  ► 


IMPOETANCE   OF    MINERAL    COMPOSITION   TO 

SOIL. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  primitive 
country  for  the  agriculturist  to  select  when  he  is 
about  to  purchase  a  farm,  a  locality  where  the  min- 
eral substances  abounding,  are  of  a  character  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  and  supply  the  soil  with  the  material 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  vigorous  growth 
of  vegetation. 

If  a  soil  is  selected  that  is  supplied  by  nature  with 
the  elements  and  substances  demanded  by  the  econ- 
omy of  vegetable  life,  then  we  have  what  is  termed 
a  soil  of  a  good  natural  quality ;  and  it  is  obvious 
much  labor  and  expense  is  avoided,  nature  having 
superseded  the  necessity  of  supplying  manures  and 
stimulants  at  a  heavy  cost. 

Now,  if  we  can  find  any  mineral  substance  con- 
taining a  stimulant  or  manure  well  diffused  by  nature 
in  the  soil,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  select  such  local- 
ity where  it  abounds  ? 

The  substance  known  as  hornblende,  belonging  to 
the  earthy  class  of  minerals,  is  very  abundant.  It 
is  found  chiefly  in  primitive  countries,  but  occurs 
more  or  less  in  secondary  formations  ;  it  frequently 
enters  into  the  composition  of  gneiss,  and  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  sienite  and  greenstone. 

It  is  generally  found  dispersed  all  over  the  district 
where  it  occurs,  in  every  intermediate  rise,  from 
rocks  down  to  a  pebble  or  grain  of  sand.  Horn- 
blende, its  species  and  varieties,  contain  more  lime 
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than  any  other  mineral  that  is  common  and  generally 
diffused,  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Quartz,  or  what  is  called  flint,  is  very  abundant, 
it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  silex,  one  of  the 
most  abundant  earths  in  nature,  but  it  contains  no 
lime. 

Feldspar  that  is  found  largely  mixed  with  the  soil 
in  small  fragments,  contains  but  three  parts  of  lime. 
Mica  and  talc,  two  quite  abundant  minerals,  contain 
but  one  part  of  lime.  Serpentine,  a  very  widely 
dispersed  rock,  contains  but  six-tenths  of  lime.  Clay 
or  roofing  slate  contain  no  lime ;  neither  does  the 
rock  known  as  mica  slate,  so  abundant  in  many 
regions,  while  hornblende  contains  12.75  of  lime. 

^n  all  districts  where  the  stone  in  which  it  abounds 
is  not  too  hard,  the  disintegration  and  decomposition 
of  this  mineral  is  continually  fertilizing  the  soil. 
The  sienite  rock,  of  which  hornb^lende  forms  so 
large  an  ingredient,  is  frequently  quite  soft,  yielding 
to  any  accidental  or  mechanical  force,  to  the  frost 
and  water,  being  reduced  to  sand,  mixing  with  the 
8oil,  keeping  it  loose  as  well  as  forming  by  its  chem- 
ical agency,  an  important  stimulant  to  vegetable 

life. 

Land  on  which  hornblende  is  distributed,  or  what 
is  usually  termed  black  rock  land,  does  not  require 
the  application  of  so  much  lime  as  is  necessary  upon 
clay  or  slaty  soils,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  wri- 
ter, who  is  a  practical  agriculturist,  that  where  the 
stone  is  soft  it  requires  none  at  all,  the  disintegration 
of  the  hornblende  being  amply  sufficient  to  supply 
the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  to  the  soil  to  insure 
luxuriant  crops. 


John  J.  Woodward. 


<  •  •»► 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE  1 


Is  it  possible,  gentlemen  ?  not  gentlemen  editors, 
but  gentlemen  farmers,  agriculturists  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, myself  included ;  I  appeal  to  the  profession  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  for  an  answer  to  the 
question,  Is  it  possible  that  all  the  agricultural  interest 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  keystone  of  this  glorious  union 
of  Agricultural  States  is  concentrated  in  three  or  four 
gentlemen  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ?— the  most 
worthy  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  set  of  a  men  possessed  of  as 
good  common  sense  as  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
generally  are,  can  expect  half  a  dozen  or  some  such 
matter  of  persons,  caged  up  in  a  city,  to  originate 
within  themselves  and  produce  matter  of  instruction, 
of  advice,  of  duty,  of  neglect,  of  experiment,  of  com- 
munication, &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  upon  all  the  various 
branches  of  business  which  come  under  the  head  of 
duties  of  the  agriculturist,  all  sufficient  to  keep  up 
that  degree  of  usefulness  and  interest  which  ought 


to,  and  easily  might  grace  the  pages  of  the  only  agri- 
cultural periodical  of  our  State  ? 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  reads  the 
Farm  Journal,  that  there  are  and  long  has  been  a  few 
gentlemen  laboring  most  indefatigably  to  arouse  the 
dormant  faculties  of  the  agriculturists  of  our  State. 
To  arouse  us  to  what?  not  to  elect  them  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  nor  to 
any  other  office  of  honor  or  profit,  but  to  arouse  us 
to  an  appreciation  of  our  own  interests,  to  arouse  us 
to  assert  and  maintain  our  legitimate  rights  to  the 
very  highest  degree  of  usefulness,  of  respectability, 
of  wealth,  of  honor,  of  ease,  of  power,  and  of  all  other 
blessings  enjoyed  by  the  human  family.     And  not 
only  this,  but  they  have  held  out  to  us  the  means  of 
so  doing,  and  have  invited,  begged  and  entreated  us 
only  to  put  forth  our  hand  and  grasp  the  prize  of 
our  high  calling,  by  an  interchange  of  our  views, 
ideas  and  sentiments  with  each  other.     This  they 
have  done  by  giving  to  us  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  vehicle 
through  which  to  act.     And  all  that  is  left  for  us  to 
do  is  for  each,  and  every  one  of  us  to  forward  to  them, 
in  any  rough  or  crude  form,  most  convenient  to  us, 
all  useful  ideas  and  observations  with  plans,  experi- 
ments, results,  &c.,  which  come  under  our  notice  in 
any  of  the  various  branches  of  our  occupation,  for 
them  to  cull,  arrange,  and  send  back  to  us  in  such 
form  as  will  enable  us,  in  a  few  hours,-  and  that  on  a 
winter's  evening  or  a  stormy  day,  to  glance  over  the 
most  important  operations   of  the   whole  farming 
community  of  our  State.     Thus  might  we  make  our 
Journal  a  universal  mirror,  reflecting  the  stupendous 
operations  of  all  in  one  grand  focus  for  the  use  of 
each  of  us.    To  the  woik  then  fellow-farmers,  let  us 
send  in  short  notes  and  plenty  of  them,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  throw  aside  nine-tenths  and  still 
have  enough.     And,  incidentally  don't  forget  to  slip 
in,  for  a  New  Year's  gift,  the  "Almighty  Dollar ;"  it 
aids  wonderfully  in  urging  the   vehicle   forward. 
And  now,  gentlemen  editors,  if  you  find  any  thing 
offensive  or  unsuitable  according  to  your  views  of 
propriety  in  the  above,  you   have  full  permission 
without  danger  of  offending,  to  strike  it  out,  or  to 
lay  the  whole  "  on  the  table ;"  but  the   four  yellow 
boys  enclosed^  we  would  advise  you  put  in  the  draw. 
Now  good  night,  gents,  both  farmers  and  editors. 
We  will  be  very  happj  here  in  the  backwoods  to 
hear  very  soon  from  you  all. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

F.  S. 


Moss  Grove,  Christmas  evening,  1856. 

P.  S.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  dedicate  our  next 
to  the  editors  of  the  Farm  Journal,  subject — Hard 
testimony  against  our  favorite  practice  of  "  pickling 
seed-wheat  in  strong  brine,"  found  on  page  351, 


y 
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November  number,    1856.     We   are   making  some 
little  experiments  in  the  matter  and  they  will  have  to 

hear  the  result. 

F.  S. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  interest  that  is  felt  about 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  cane,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  our  enterprising  farmers  will  cheer- 
fully give  it  a  trial ;  but  we  think  it  important  that 
our  agricultural  journals  should  give  them  timely 
information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  juice  is 
to  be  obtained  after  the  cane  is  matured.     It  cannot 
be  expected  that  much  expense  will  be  risked  in  pro- 
viding sugar  mills  or  presses  until  the  practicability 
of  growing  the  plant  in  our  latitudes  is  ascertained, 
and  to  give  it  a  complete  trial  on  a  small  scale  will 
require  some  common  or  simple  process  not  yet  un- 
derstood by  our  farmers  generally;  perhaps  some  of 
your  intelligent  southern  correspondents  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  impart  their  experience,  and  tell  us  in 
what  way  the  experiment  may  be  fully  tried.     If,  as 
is  asserted,  more  than  700  gallons  may  be  obtained 
from  a  single  acre,  we  could  hardly  cultivate  any 
crop  that  would  be  more  profitable.    We  should  also 
have  a  reliable  account  of  the  method  of  preparing 
the   ground,   planting,   cultivating   &c.,  so  that  no 
failure  need  occur  for  the  want  of  all  the  necessary 

information. 

Chester  County. 


PEUNING. 

There  is,  perhaps  no  subject  in  horticulture  so 
little  understood  as  the  principles  upon  which  prun- 
ing is  founded.     The  object  in  pruning  fruit  trees  is 
chiefly  to  hasten  or  regulate  the  crop  of  fruit,  and 
induce  or  retard  the  development  of  wood  growth. 
With  reference  to  the  former,  more  depends  upon 
summer  pruning  and  disbudding.      Trees  are  fre- 
quently barren  from  excessive  wood  growth,  which 
is  weakened  by  pruning  during  summer.     It  is  a  well 
understood  fact  among   scientific   cultivators,  that 
summer    pruning    weakens,   and    winter    pruning 
strengthens  the  wood  growth.     Hence  the  practice 
of  nurserymen  in  pruning  young  trees  after  the  sea- 
son's growth  is  completed,  to  increase  their  luxu- 
riance. 

Trees  that  have  arrived  at  a  bearing  state,  if  prop- 
erly managed  during  growth,  would  probably  require 
no  winter  pruning,  unless  the  removal  of  large  and 
misplaced  branches.  In  the  abstract,  it  seems  a 
negative  practice  to  encourage  a  luxuriant  growth, 
and  then  cut  it  down  in  winter.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  manage  trees  without  having  recourse  to  winter 
pruning,  unless  for  special  objects,  as  already  allud- 


ed to.  It  is  certain  that  much  injury  is  inflicted  by 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  saw  and  pruning  knife, 
at  this  time,  especially  on  young  bearing  trees. 

Make  it  a  study,  next  season,  to  disbud  and  sum- 
mer prune  all  growing  trees,  so  that  you  may  weak- 
en and  check  the  wood  ;  pruning  such  trees  now  in- 
creases their  future  vigor,  since,  by  diminishing  the 
branches  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  the  roots  gain 
a  greater  preponderance.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
no  less  necessary  to  prevent  weakness  from  over- 
bearing.     Since  the  introduction  of  the  dwarfing 
system  by  grafting  on  weak  growing  stocks,  this 
error  has  been  frequently  committed,  and  unprofit- 
able trees  have  been  the  result.     It  has  also  had  a 
tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  system,  by  those 
who  from  want  of  knowledge  and  experience,  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  cultivation.     There  are  many 
kinds,  naturally  of  slender  growth— grafting  them  J 
on  slow-growing  stock  induces  fruitfulness,  and  re- 
presses wood  growth  to  an  injurious  extent.     Such 
trees  should  have  every  blossom  picked  off  that  ap- 
pears in  spring,  all  growth  carefully  retained  during 
summer,  and  pruned  down  in  winter.     Such  treat- 
ment will   be   followed  by  increased  vigor,  which 
may  be  maintained  by  taking  moderate  crops,  and 
continued  good  cultivation. 

So  much  depends  upon  individual  peculiarities 
in  trees,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  rule  that 
would  serve  as  a  safeguard  to  the  uninitiated.  Close 
observation,  extended  experience,  and,  at  the  least, 
a  slight  knowledge  of  physiology,  are  indispensable 
requisites  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  fruits.— 
Horticulturist. 


<  ^•»» 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society  J  at  Pittsburgh^  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition, 

BY  HON.  GEO.  W.    WOODWARD. 

Another  want  of  Farmers,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
speak,  is  Agricultural  Schools.  I  do  not  mean 
schools  in  which  our  sons  are  to  have  their  heads 
filled  with  fanciful  conceits  and  expensive  theories 
of  agriculture,  but  schools  where  solid  learning 
shall  be  imparted  in  connection  with  practised  agri- 
culture—where the  principles  of  science  shall  be 
taught,  not  as  abstractions,  but  with  applications  to 
every  department  of  the  farm. 

I  said  this  society  had  encouraged  the  founding 
of  one  such  school.  A  wealthy  and  public  spirited 
citizen  of  Centre  county,  has  given  a  valuable  farm, 
in  that  beautiful  valley  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
venerable  founder  of  our  State,  and  by  means  of 
contributions  from  various  sources,  suitable  build- 
ings have  been  begun,  and  will  be  ready,  it  is  hoped, 
for  the  opening  of  the  school  during  the  next  year. 


I 


The  trustees,  who  are  men  of  sagacity  and  prudence, 
are  managing  their  limited  means  with  strict  econ- 
omy, and  if  properly  sustained  by  an  enlightened 
Legislature  and  community,  will  make  the  college 
all  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  minds  of  some  of  the  best  friends  of  this 
enterprise,  serious  objections  are  entertained  to  the 
location  of  the  school,  but  it  is  believed  these  will 
gradually  give  way.     Centre  county  contains  some 
of  the  best  farm  land  and  some  of  the  best  Farmers 
in  Pennsylvania.      No   where   are   better  crops  of 
wheat  and  corn  produced  than  in  Nittany  and  Penn's 
valleys !  and  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful portions  of  the  latter  is  the  Farm  School  to  be 
planted.     It  was  the  generosity  of  the  donor  which 
determined  the  location.     The  objections  have  refer- 
ence principally  to  the  want  of  water,  and  the  dis- 
tance  from   railioad  communication.     The  first  of 
these  objections  I  am  assured  can  and  will  be  obvi- 
ated, and  as  to  the  latter,  I  have  never  felt  its  force. 
The  school  will  be  some  twenty  miles  from  the  Cen- 
tral railroad,  and,  in  my  judgement,  that  is  near 
enough.     Boys  had  better  be  away  from  the  tempta- 
tions and  annoyances  peculiar  to  railroads,  whilst 
accquiring  education.     And  surely  they  can  travel 
twenty  miles  without  steam,  in  pursuit  of  such  ad- 
vantages as  this  school  is  to  offer. 

But  the  best  way  to  obviate  objections,  whether 
real  or  fancied,  is  not  to  oppose  this  school  but  to 
build  up  others. 

Similar  schools  are  needed  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  There  ought  to  be  one  in  the  east  and  one 
in  the  west  immediately.  There  is  unemployed  cap- 
ital enough  in  the  two  great  cities,  at  the  extremities 
of  the  State,  to  found  and  endow  such  schools,  and 
there  are  unemployed  boys  enough  to  fill  them. 

It   is   a   mistake  to  suppose   that  our   Common 
Schools  are  sufficient  for  the  agricultural  classes. — 
They  are  taught,  for  the  most  part,  by  young  men  and 
women  who  have  had  no  experience  in  either  prac- 
tical or  theoretical  agriculture,  and  who  have  not 
mastered  those  natural  sciences  on  which  the  art  of 
agriculture  rests.     And  these  schools  are  overrun  by 
crowds  of  children,  who  rush    in  for   the  winter 
months,  to  learn  something  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
a  common  English  education,  and  who  return,  with 
the  lengthening  days  of  spring,  to  the  workshop  and 
the  farm,  to  pursue  a  round  of  duties,  as  ignorant  as 
ever,  of  all  the  philosophy  which  is  peculiar  to  their 
work.     The  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  of  the 
Common  Schools  are,  indeed,  indispensable  attain- 
ments— but  I  would  have  the  future  Farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  go  on  from  these  first  principles  to  high- 
er attainments — such  as  are  worthy  of  their  immortal 
natures  and  of  the  great  art  they  are  to  practice.  Not 
but  that  farming  can  be  done  without  a  knowledge  of 


chemistry    and  natural  philosophy — nay,   without 
even  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.     The  principles 
of  practical  agriculture,  which  may  all  be  comprised 
under  the  selection  of  the  breeds  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  the 
culture    or    movement  of   the  soil,  the    improve- 
ment of  the  local  climate  by  shelter  and  drying,  and 
the  succession  of  crops  maybe  learned  by  experience 
and  tradition,  and  have  been  successfully  practiced 
by  many  a  man  who  could  not  read  his  Bible  or 
write  his  name.   The  Romans  understood  them  well, 
and  taught  them  to  every  nation  they  subjugated, 
however  rude  and  barbarous.     They  carried  thenx — 
into   Britain,  and  the  Saxon  and  Norman  Farmer 
went  on  without  an  iota  of  agricultural  literature, 
until  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  in  1534,  published  a  treatise  cal- 
led the  "  Book  of  Husbandry  ;  "  and  another  in  1539, 
entitled  "  The  Book  of  Surveying  and  Improvement." 
I  claim  it  as  an  honor  to  the  judiciary  that  he  was 
the  first  person  on  record  who  attempted  to  enlight- 
en our  English  ancestry  by  writing  on  the  art  of 
agriculture,  and  I  plead  the  fact  in  bar  of  the  objec- 
tion sometimes  urged,  that  judges  and  lawyers  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  agriculture.     If  you  would  judge 
of  the  soundness  with  which  this  quaint  old  judicial 
Farmer  wrote,  take  the  following  extract  from  his 
work  of  husbandry  :  "  And  over  and  besides  all  this 
work,  I  will  advise  the  young  Farmer  to  rise  betime 
in  the  morning  and  to  go  about  his  closes,  pastures, 
fields,  and  specially  by  his  hedges,  and  to  have  in 
his  purse  a  pair  of  tables,  and  when  he  seeth  any- 
thing that  would  be  amended'to  write  it  in  his  tables, 
for  a  man  always  wandering  or  going  about  some- 
what, findeth  or  seeth  that  is  amiss  and  would  be 
amended.     And  when  he  cometh  home  to  dinner, 
supper  or  at  night,  then  let  him  call  his  bailiff,  or 
head  servant,  and  show  him  the  defaults,  that  they 
may  be  shortly  amended.     And  when  it  is  amended 
then  let  him  put  it  out  of  his  tables.^'     I  am  not 
sure  but  that  many  of  the  hints  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury would  be  useful  to  the  agriculture  of  the  nine- 
teenth. 

But  back  of  these  principles  of  practical  agricul- 
ture, underlying  the  whole  operations  of  the  farm, 
are  great  natural  laws  which  it  is  the  business  of 
physical  science  to  interpret  and  explain.  These 
laws  cannot  be  taught  without  competent  professors 
and  appropriate  apparatus,  but  they  can  be  best 
taught  in  schools  thus  furnished,  which  connect 
themselves  with  practical  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. Hence  the  idea  of  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges.  They  have  been  successfully  tried  in 
Europe,  and  movements  are  on  foot  in  several  of  our 
sister  States,  for  their  organization,  tliough  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  are  yet  in  operation.     If  Penn- 
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sylvania  shall  lead  the  way,  in  a  sound  and  enlarg- 
ed agricultural  education,  as  she  did  in  building 
turnpikes,  bridges,  and  railroads,  it  will  constitute 
another  claim  to  the  honored  title  of  the  great  Pio- 
neer in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in 
such  schools  has  been  well  sketched  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Turner,  of  Illinois,  in  a  paper  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1851,  at  page  37.     His 
plan  comprehends  the  study  of  the  nature,  instincts 
and  habits  of  all  animals,  insects,  trees  and  plants— 
of  the  nature,  composition,  adaption  and  regenera- 
tion of  soils— of  political,  financial,  domestic  and 
manual  economy  in  all  industrial  processes— of  the 
principles  of  national,  constitutional  and  civil  law, 
and  especially  the  laws  of  vicinage  and  comity  be- 
tween neighbors,  and  of  book-keeping  and  accounts. 
Chemistry,  mineralogy  and  natural  philosophy  must 
necessarily  enter  largely  into  such  a  course  of  edu- 
cation, and  there  ought  to  be  added,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  course  of  history  and  something  of  the  classics.— 
Surveying,  drawing,  and  landscape  gardening,  would 
also  be  appropriate  accomplishments. 

This  seems  like  a  formidable  array  of  studies  for 
a  young  Farmer  to  encounter,  but  as  the  lion  in  the 
pilgrim°s  path  proved  only  a  shadow  when  approach- 
edrso  will  all  difficulties  vanish  before  the  resolute 
and  earnest  minded  boy,  who  prosecutes  with  dili- 
gence these  delightful  studies,  in  a  school  fitted  for 

his  advancement. 

Fellow-citizens— Farmers  of  Pennsylvania— these 

things  are  not  unworthy  of  your  sons  to  learn ;  but 
if  you  would  have  them  learned,  you  must,  out   of 
your  abundance,  aid  in  the  endowment  and  support 
of  agricultural  schools.     Say  not  that  your  sons  can 
farm  without  all  this  knowledge.     They  belong  to  a 
country  and  an  age  that  are  bounding  onward  with 
unprecedented  power  toward  the  sources  of  all  light, 
and  they  must  advance  with  others  and  everything 
around  them.     The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  not  how 
ignorant  a  Farmer  may  be,  and  yet  plough  and  plant 
successfully,  but  how  much  he  may  learn  of  those 
laws  and  principles  of  nature  which  touch  his  occu- 
pation.    If  unable  fully  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of 
nature— if  life  and  death  are  hidden  in  recesses  too 
profound  and  mysterious  for  human  eyes  to  explore, 
there  is  still  a  vast  field  of  truth  spread  out  before 
him,  on  which  new  light  is  every  day  being  poured, 
and  into  which  the  highest  instincts  of  his  nature 
bid  him  to  enter  and  occupy. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind-  unfits  the  man  for  the  labors  of  the  farm, 
and  doubtless  it  is  the  great  fault  of  some  systems  of 
education  to  do  so,  but  it  need  not  be  so  in  our  fiirm 
school,  it  will  not  be.  Muscle  is  to  be  developed  as 
well  as  mind-the  hand  is  to  be  guided  as  well  as 


the  head— and  we  hope  to  send  out  full  proportion- 
ed and  well  balanced  men,  as  capable  to  work  as  to 
think.     The   cultivation  of  the  intellect   need  not 
weaken  the  arm.    Our  sons  shall  be  as  strong  to  labor 
when  they  shall  have  learned  the  properties  of  soils 
and  manures,  and  all  that  Farmers  need  to  know,  as 
they  are  now.     Ignorance  qualifies  for  nothing.     If 
knowledge  be  power,  you  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  labor  when  you  increase  its  intelligence.     The 
blind  man  cannot  fiirm  as  well  as  he  who  has  eyes. 
And  when  we  shall  have  begotten  a  generation  of 
educated  Farmers-actual  tillers,  who  know  what 
they  do  and  why  they  do  it,  we  shall  have  elevated 
and  dignified  our  agriculture,  refined  our  rural  pop- 
ulation,  and  have   added  value   to  every  rood  of 
ground  within  our  borders.     More.     We  shall  have 
a  race  of  Farmers  fitted  to  adorn  any  of  those  many 
stations  in  civil  government  to  which,  under  our 
happy  constitutions,  they  are  liable  at  all  times  to 
be  called.     I  love  to  see  Farmers  in  our  Legislative 
halls  and  our  executive  offices.     The  sound  sense 
which  the  farm  begets,  serves  the  public  a  good 
purpose  in  repressing  the  vain  imaginations  of  mere 
theorists.     But  when  that  sound  sense,  nowise  weak- 
ened or  obscured,  shall  be  enlarged,  enlightened  and 
refined  by  such  an  education  as  I  advocate,  the  ed- 
ucated Farmer  will  be  armed  and  equipped  for  any 
intellectual  conflicts  to  which  his  country  may  call 
him,  and  shall  be  able  to  guide  the  affairs  of  State 
with  the  same  discretion  as  the  affairs  of  the  farm. 
We  want  agricultural  schooU. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  Journal: 

Sirs  ;— Having  observed  in  the  Farm  Journal  and 
other  papers,  articles,  detailing  the  results  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  lately  introduced  Chinese 
Sugar  Millet,  or  Sorgham  Saccharatum  ;  (the  former 
name  is  preferable  for  the  present,  as  the  latter  is 
the  systematic  name  of  our  ordinary  broom-corn,) 
among  them  the  statement  of  Col.  R.  Peters  of  Ata- 
lanta  Ga.,  is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  to  which  I  par- 
ticularly refer.     And  as  his  results,  considering  the 
productiveness  of  soil,  the  cultivation  &c.,  correspond 
with  my  own  experience,  with  the  plant  in  question, 
in  this  latitude;  although  in  a  limited  operation; 
may  interest  you  and  others  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  its  introduction  and  cultivation,  I  furnish 
you  with  the  following  statement,  which  you  may 
publish  if  you  deem  it  of  sufficient  interest. 

Last  Spring  I  received  a  small  package  of  the  seed 
through  the  kindness  of  our  esteemed  representative 
in  Congress,  Hon.  A.  E.  Roberts,  who  is  always  as- 
siduous in  his  attentions  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents.  About  the  middle  of  May,  I  planted  a 
portion  of  this  seed  in  my  garden,  in  eight  hills 
three  feet  apart,  one  way,  and  four  feet  the  other ; 


placing  10  or  12  seeds  in  each  hill.     The  soil  was 
good  garden  loam.     It  came  up  with  some  common 
table  corn  planted  at  the  same  time.     At   several 
periods  of  its  growth,  I  examined  it  to  ascertain  at 
what  stage  it  was  the  most  saccharine.     That  point 
is  arrived  at,  in  my  opinion,  when  the  seed  is  in  the 
milky  state,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  materially 
diminished  even  when  the  seed  is  fully  ripe ;  but  the 
plant  is  not  then  so  succulent.     I  found  also,  that 
some  canes  were  much  sweeter  than  others,  and  that 
the  sections,  between  the  joints  or  nodes,  were  not 
all  equally  sweet ;  nor  was  it  at  all  certain,  where  the 
sweetest  portion  would  be  found.     In  some  it  would 
occur  in  the  lower,  and  in  others,  in  the  middle  or 
upper  sections.     This   characteristic  indicates  that 
the  saccharine  matter  is  not  in  the  sap  sent  up  by 
the  roots,  but  subsequently  elaborated  by  the  plant 
by  the  absorption  of  the  proper  elements  from  the 
atmosphere.     This  idea  being  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  those  canes  divested  of  part  of  the  blades   or 
leaves  were  much  less  sweet  than  those  on  which 
the  foliage  was  abundant  and  vigorous.     The  canes 
therefore  should  not  be  stripped  of  the  blades,  for 
the  purpose  of  forage,  until  the  saccharine  deposition 
is  completed,  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  cultiva- 
tor to  make  syrup  from  them. 

About  the  twentieth  of  September,  I  cut  the  canes : 
the  seed  being  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  upper  foliage 
still  green  and  succulent.  The  canes  averaged  12 
feet  in  height  and  the  whole  weighed  120  pounds, 
minus  the  seed,  leaves  and  a  portion  of  the  tops. 
Allowing  that  the  eight  hills  occupied  72  feet,  (they 
actually  grew  upon  36)  an  acre  at  the  same  rate 
would  produce  72,600  pounds,  nearly  thirty-six  and 

a  third  tons. 

Not  having  proper  machinery  to  extract  the  juice, 
with  facility ;  I  operated  but  on  a  small  quantity ; 
obtaining  from  the  cane,  by  weight,  12  per  ct.  of 
syrup,  marking  40°  by  Baume,  (sp.  gr.  1.381.)  Col. 
Peters  obtained  about  50  pr.  ct.  of  juice,  yielding  23 
pr.  ct.  of  syrup,  sp.  gr.  1-335  making  the  results  in 
saccharine  matter  nearly  the  same,  and  the  above 
product  of  an  acre,  8712  pounds  of  syrup,  of  the 
density  of  molasses,  or  about  788  gallons. 

In  the  product  of  the  seed,  there  appears,  however 
an  extraordinary  disparity,  which  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  perhaps  to 
the  locality,  hence  we  infer  that  the  plant  will  pro- 
duce more  amylaceous  matter,  and  equally  as  much 
saccharine,  in  this  latitude.  With  Col.  Peters  the 
yield  was  25  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  36  pounds 
to  the  bushel ;  my  72  feet  produced  13  quarts  (weigh- 
ing 38  lbs.  to  the  bushel,)  being  at  the  rate  of  245| 
bushels  per  acre. 

A  rough  analysis  of  the  seed  indicates  in  100  parts 
between  60  and  70  parts  of  starch,  6  to  9  of  gluten 


and  albumen,  some  sugar  and  oil,  with  about  25  of 
fibrous  matter,  loss  and  principles  not  determined ; 
resembling  oats  in  composition  and  would  be  equal- 
ly excellent  as  feed  for  horses,  and  will  yield  as  much 
alcohol  as  any  other  grain,  wheat,  perhaps  excepted  ; 
when  deprived  of  the  chaff  or  husks,  which  is  easily 
accomplished  ;  it  forms  a  rich  and  nutricious  ingre- 
dient in  soups  and  puddings,  and  if  made  into  flour, 
it  would  make  good  bread  and  cake. 

Thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  is  a  large  average 
product  of  an  acre  of  ground ;  being  2100  pounds  of 
grain.     The  product  of  the  same  quantity  of  ground 
in  sugar  millet  would  be  according  to  its  yield  with 
me,  9327  pounds  :  and  when  we  reflect  that  this 
grain  is  nearly  as  rich  in  fecula  and  vegetable  fibrin, 
we  readily  perceive  its  value  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  or  animal  tissue.     It  is  estimated  that  100 
pounds  of  wheat  will  produce  45   pounds  of  proof 
spirits.     And  assuming  that  the  millet  will  yield  40 
pounds,  an  acre  would  furnish  by  distillation  of  the 
seed  3734  pounds,  or  about  500  gallons. 

From  the  foregoing  data,  any  one  may  estimate 
the  net  value  of  an  acre  of  this  invaluable  graminae 
on  our  rich  and  fertile  soil,  that  produces  from  80  to 
100  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre. 

The  quality  of  the  syrup  is  not  inferior  to  any  in 
market,  when  made  with  care.  I  made  a  beautiful 
limpid  syrup,  by  mixing  the  expressed  juice  with  a 
little  water,  and  clarifying  it,  then  evaporating  in 
vacuo ;  having  a  neutral  sweet  taste,  similar  to  a  so- 
lution of  refined  sugar  in  water. 

If  the  canes  are  bruised,  boiled  in  water,  and  ex- 
pressed ;  the  liquid  concentrated  by  boiling,  adding 
a  little  carbonate  of  lime  or  soda,  to  neutralize  any 
acid  that  may  be  present,  and  removing  the  scum 
that  arises,  it  will  make  a  syrup  equal  to  the  best 
sugar-house  molasses.  The  clarified  juice  used  in- 
stead of  cider  in  making  what  is  called  in  our  rural 
districts  "Apple  Butter,"  a  far  superior  article  will 
be  produced,  especially  if  acid  apples  are  boiled  in 
it. 

The  brush  or  panicles,  although  short,  are  more 
wiry  and  elastic  than  those  of  the  broom  corn  ;  and 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  "yankee"  will  soon  form 
useful  household  articles  from  them.  And  it  may, 
also,  be  suggested,  that  the  pith  and  fibrous  parts 
would  make  paper  similar  to  that  made  from  the 
bamboo.  Its  value,  as  a  forage  plant  is  so  well  un- 
derstood, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it,  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  kept,  in  the  succulent 
or  green  state,  after  harvesting,  gives  it  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  all  others. 

John  Jay  Libhart. 


Marrietta,  Jan.  16th,  1857. 
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Bethel,  February  Uth,  ISST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal: 

Sir  :  You  have  given  a  place  in  your  Journal  to 
the  combined  attacks  made  on  me  by  the  Centre  Co. 
Agricultural  Society  and  a  Mr.  Waring.  I  hope  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  give  also  a  place  to  my  rejoin- 
der, I  send  you  hereby ;  though  the  preamble  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Centre  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety have  been  a  little  modified  for  your  Journal  from 
those  in  the  Reading  Gazette,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
enclosed— yet  they  deserve  my  rejoinder. 

For  five  years  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  been 
cajoled  by  orators  at  agricultural  fairs ;  some  twelve 
thousand  dollars  have  been  taken  out  of  the  State 
treasury  for  some  amateur  farmers  to  play  the  lion. 
Where  is  the  result  of  its  benefit  to  the  hard  fisted 
farmer?     To  crown  all  this,  four  hundred  acres  are 
taken  up  whereon  is  not  a  living  spring,  not  a  rivulet 
to  refresh  man  or  beast,  to  convert  it  into  a  pattern 
farm,  supplied  with  cistern  water.     Your  Journal 
represents  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  will  you  say 

amen  to  it? 

Respectfully  Yours, 

H.  Shubart. 
For  the  Reading  Gazette  and  Democrat. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  : 

Dear  Sir  :     Once  more  I  must  request  a  place  in 
the  Gazette  to  repel  an  attack  made  upon  me  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Centre  County  Agricultural 
Society  and  a  Mr.  Waring,  armed  with  a  terrible 
battery  of  resolutions.     This  shall  positively  be  my 
last   article.     If  my   assailants    send   you   another 
epistle,  refer  them  to  the  Farm  Journal    The  reasons 
why  my  first  communication  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
are  known  to  you  and  the  Farm  Journal     All  that 
I  have  said,  (which  created  so  much  ire,)  simply 
amounts  to  a  matter  of  opinion.    It  is  my  individual 
opinion  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Farm  School  made 
an   injudicious   selection   in  the   site  for  the  Farm 
School— it  being  deficient  of  water,  which  is  now 
proved.     The  Trustees  of  the  Farm  School  in  return, 
maintain  that  they  have  made  a  judicious  selection. 
As  the  location  is  now  permanently  settled,  it  only 
remains  a  question  of  time  to  decide  who  was  right. 
I  would  not  have  agitated  the  question  about  the 
Farm  School,  if  the  expenses  of  its  establishment 
had  been  borne  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  ; 
in  which  case  they  might  have  used  the  two  thou- 
sand dollars  received  yearly  from  the  State.     But 
the  Trustees  come  before  the  Legislature,  requesting 
a  grant  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  undertake  a 
doubtful  experiment,  on  a  soil  deficient  of  water,  to 
test  the  merits  of  cistern  water  over  spring  water. 
I  believe  that  that  sum  might  be  appropriated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  farmer. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  establish  five  farms- 


what  in  France  are  called  Ilaras,  (established  by 
Government)  exclusively  kept  with  improved  stock, 
for  copulation  ;  horses,  cattle,  swine  and  sheep,  from 
the  surrounding  farmers,  for  which  they  pay  a  small 
compensation ;  thus  enabling  them  to  improve  their 
stock,  without  the  necessity  of  keeping  expensive 
breeders.     After    so   much    talk   about   improving 
agriculture,  such  an  establishment  would  be  a  real 
agricultural  improvement     The   charge   against  me 
that  my  assertions  were  made  through  maliciousness, 
is  false.     I  am  personally  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  Trustees.     I  have  full  confidence  in  their  honor- 
able  and   disinterested   exertions  to   promote    the 
interests  of  agriculture,  but  being  amateur  farmers, 
unacquainted  with  all  the  intricacies  and  difficulties 
which  i\iQ practical  farmer\^^^  to  encounter,  they  may 
have  been  misled  in  their  zeal.     I  cannot  see  how  it 
will  afi"ect  their  honor,  (having  acted  with  an  honest 
conviction)   if  the  location  does  not  answer  their 
expectations.     I  also  protest  against  the  charge  of 
entertaining  ill-will  against  Mr.  Irwin.    He  was  per- 
fectly  right   in   endeavoring   to   have   his   barrens 
brought  under  cultivation.     In  this  he  acted  judi- 
ciously. 

Mr.  Waring  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  so  minutely  visited  the  ground.     In  this 
I  cannot  satisfy  him.     I  have  stated  in  a  former 
communication,  that  if  Judge  Hiester  would  address 
me  in  a  i>rivate  letter,  I  will  give  him  the  fullest 
satisfaction.     Before  answering  Mr.  Waring,  I  will 
mention  an  episode.     Some  years  ago,  I  intended  to 
take  a  share  in  the  Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  Coal 
mines.     A  scientific  mining  engineer,  fresh  from  old 
Eno-land,  was  employed  to  inspect  the  mines,  and 
rep°ort  accordingly.     His  report  was  a  real  catalogue 
of  technical   terms,  with   a   flow   of  fine   theory— 
removing  theoretically,  the  conglomerate  rocks,  like 
cutting   dutch   cheese.     It   astonished  the   mining 
community.    The  report  appeared  to  me  too  good,  too 
perfect,  to  be  relied  upon.     I  therefore  took  no  share 
in  the  mines.    Lucky  I  was.    The  mines  have  proved 
to  be  a  sinking  concern  ever  since.     The  English 
engineer  s  theory  has  evaporated  into  the  clouds. 
Mr°  Waring's  report,  so  for  as  it  refers  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  its  yield,  &c.,  is  no  doubt  correct,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  all-important  item  of  the  water, 
it  reminds  me  of  the  English  engineer's  report.     It 
is  analogous  to  Mr.  Waring's  report,  who  doubtless 
wishes  to  astonish  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  with  his 
new  theory  that  cistern  water  is  preferable  to  the  limpid 
spring  water.     It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  practical  far- 
mers, that  cattle  will  not  thrive  in  summer,  even  in 
the  richest  pastures,  unless  they  have  easy  access  to 
a  full  supply  of  water,  whenever  they  feel  the  desire. 
Mr.  Waring  has  not  explained  how  that  most  impor- 
tant business  will  be  managed,  when  some  eighty 


head  of  cattle  (necessary  to  stock  a  farm  of  400  acres) 
are  grazing  in  those  distant  fields,  away  from  the 
farm  house,  panting  for  water.     How  will  it  be  con- 
veyed to  them  ?     Can  it  be  done  by  turning  a  cock, 
or  by  using  the  chain  pump?      Nous  verrons.     It 
would  be  advisable  to  sink  an  artesian  well  over  one 
of  Mr.  Waring's  subterranean  rivers,  rushing  from 
the  Allegheny  mountains.     The  pressure  would  be 
sufficient  to  force  up  a  column  of  water  one  hundred 
feet  high.     This  would  supply  the  whole  farm. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Centre  County  Agricultural 
Society,  I  never  intended  any  insult  to  you,  nor  to 
the  citizens  of  Centre  County— in  fact  to  no  one. 
If  as  you  say  in  one  of  your  resolutions,  that  a  more 
eligible  site  for  the  Farm  School,  cannot  be  found  in 
the  State  than  the  one  chosen,  the  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  assent  to  it.  They  will  also  relish 
cistern  water  of  a  superior  quality,  if  approved  by 
the  medical  faculty  of  Centre  County. 

Bethel,  Jan.  1857.  H.  Shubart. 


GREAT  NATIONAL  TRIAL  OF  MACHINERY. 

We  commend  the  annexed  announcement  to  the 
attention  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
We  have  taken  occasion  in  former  numbers  of  the 
Journal,  to  speak  our  sentiments  freely  upon  this 
subject,  believing  that  such  a  step  as  the  one  propo- 
sed is  the  only  one  that  will  ever  in  any  important 
degree,  serve  to  carry  out  fully  the  true  intention  of 
awards  by  agricultural  societies.     The  granting  of 
premiums  for  articles,  possessed  of  particular  merit,  is 
praiseworthy  and  encouraging,  but  in  order  to  render 
it  valuable  to  the  recipients,  it  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable that  a  radical  change  should  be  made  in  the 
present  system.     To  sum  the  whole  matter  up  in  a 
few  words,  it  has  been  a  complete  farce,  which  we 
hope  never  again  to  see  enacted.    We  are  led  to 
hope  that  this  thorough  practical  test  of  the  value  of 
implements,  will  not  be  confined  to  the  United  States 
Society  alone,  but  that  every  State  and  County  So- 
ciety in  the  Union  will  adopt  it  also. 


Great  National  Trial  of  Machinery  and  Implements  of 
every  description  pertaining    to    Agriculture    and 
Household  Manufactures  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Fatr 
of  the   United  States  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  during  the  Fall  o/ 1857. 
The  Committee  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society,  appointed  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  held 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  14th  of  January,  "  to  designate  the 
time  and  places  and  to  make  all  the  necessary  ar- 


rangements for  a  national  trial  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery,  respectfully 
invite  the  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  all  such 
articles,  both  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  participate  in  a  public  trial  to  be  made  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
society,  during  the  fall  of  1857. 

This  new  arrangement  for  the  exhibition  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  in 
actual  operation  results  from  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  society,  that  no  just  awards  can  be  made 
except  upon  a  practical  working  trial  before  compe- 
tent judges  ;  and  the  fullest  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various 
machines,  that  may  be  entered  as  competitors  for 
the  awards,  both  as  regards  land  for  field  implements 
and  steam  powers  for  stationary  machinery. 

A  separate  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers  will  be 
made  at  the  appropriate  season,  special  arrangements 
for  which,  as  to  time,  place,  &c.,  will  be  announced 

at  an  early  date. 

It  is  intended  that  this  exhibition  shall  be  on  the 
most  extensive  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
working  qualities  of  these  important  implements 
more  thoroughly  than  has  yet  been  done  on  any 
previous  occasion,  cither  in  the  United  States  or  in 

Europe. 

All  articles  from  foreign  countries  intended  for  ex- 
hibition may  be  consigned  to  the  "  Agent  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky," b^hom  they  will  be  received  and  stored 

free  of  charge. 

This  brief  announcement  of  the  proposed  trial  is 
made  at  this  early  date  to  afford  the  most  ample 
time  for  the  preparation  and  transmission  of  ma- 
chinery. A  circular  containing  full  particulars  as  to 
regulations,  premiums,  &c.,  will  be  issued  as  soon  as 
prepared  by  the  committee,  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  persons  who  may  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Henry 
S.  Olcott,  American  Institutes,  New  York. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  make  arrangements  on  a 
sufficiently  liberal  scale,  it  is  requisite  that  the  com- 
mittee should  know  what  articles  will  be  offered  for 
competition;  and  they  therefore  request  those  inven- 
tors and  manufacturers  who  may  be  disposed  to 
unite  in  the  proposed  trial  to  communicate  their  in- 
tentions to  the  Secretary  at  their  earliest  conve- 
nience. 

Committee  on  Implements  and  Machinery  of  the  United 

States  Agricultural  Society. 
Tench  Tilghman,  Oxford,  Md.,  Chairman. 
John  D.  Lang,  Vassalboro,  Maine. 
J.  T.  Warder,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
G.  E.  Warring,  Jr.,  American  Institute^  N.  Y. 
Henry  S.  Olcott,  Westchester  F.  School,  N.  Y.,  Sec. 
Washington,  Jan.  16,  1857 
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Q\\i\h  Comments. 


Rote  Cottage,  La.,  Dec.  1856. 
The  New  Year  will  have  dawned  upon  all  your 
subscribers  before  these  lines   shall  come  before 
them      If  the  instruction  and  pleasure  they  may 
have  received  the  past  year  in  the  perusal  of  the 
"Farm  Journal"  but  equals  that  I  myself  acknow- 
ledge to  have  received,  then  they  have  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  in  return  for  their  dollar  subscription  -a 
harvest  which  garnered  into  the  storehouse  of  their 
„.emory,  is  always  ready  to  furnish  food  for  reflec- 
tion, and  practical  good  to  the  whole  family  house- 

^"^L  each  subscriber  furnish  to  his  agricultural 
paper  hi.  mode  of  farming  and  general  management 
of  the  farm.  Let  no  fear  of  ridicule  deter  the  com- 
n^unication  from  being  made.  It  may  be  the  means 
of  spreading  much  useful  information,  and  correct- 
i„g  errors  in  the  farming  of  many  who  would  be 
rfad  to  know  wherein  they  err. 

The  December  number  of  the  Farm  Journal  argues 
well  for  the  incoming  year,  and  proves  that  agncul- 
tural  papers  are  progressive,  as  they  always  should 
be  The  articles  are  numerous,  and  generally  good. 
TBfB  Economy  is  SBEn.-This  article  needs  no 
praise;  it  is  every  word  "  gospel  truth"  to  farmers, 
who  will  do  well  to  attend  to  it  and  profit. 

Canada  Tuisti.es  and  other  Koxious  \\  esds.-- 
Good  advice.     Cut  all  weeds  before  seeing,  and 

'"DoEfcArrxio  Lime  affect  Fabm-Yard  Makcbe, 
OR  GCANO  ?-Limc  should  never  be  used  in  combma- 
tioi  with  highly  concentrated  manures-such  as 
guano,  farm-yard  dungs,  &c. ;  the  effect  of  caustic 
lime  so  used  is  to  drive  off  the  ammoniacal  gases. 
If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  both  during 
the  same  year,  let  the  intervening  periods  of  appli- 
cation be  as  long  as  possible. 

GcANO  -«ome  persons  have  met  with  disappoint- 
ment in  the  expected  resulU  from  the  use  of  guano. 
Experiments  are  varied  by  attending  circumstances. 
//"T"  finds  the  increase  of  yield  from  applying 
guano  pay  for  the  manure  and  a  profit  beside  he 
Is  justified  in  using  it,  proviM  it  doe,  not  have 
the  land  many  u-one  condition  than  before  the  guano 
«,<«  apvM.    Some  lands  reap  a  two  years  benefit 
from  one  application  of  guano,  while  some,  though 
yielding  an  increase  the  first  crop  after  guano,  do 
not  give  as  good  a  crop  the  second  year  as  before 
the  guano  was  applied.     The  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  permanent  benefit  of  guano  are  nearly  unani- 
mous in  deciding  its  benefit  temporarily.    It  is  well 
to  consider,  whether  by  farm-yard  manure,  com- 
ports, green  crop,  for  fodder  and  turning  under,  and 


totting,  equal  and  more  lasting  benefit  cannot  be 
had,  than  from  an  equal  or  even  greater  expenditure 

of  means  in  guano.  _ 

DwARP  Pear  Trees.— My  own  experience  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
this  variety  of  fruit  trees.  A  difference  of  opinion 
exists  which  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  settle.  Ihe 
truth  is,  all  fruit  trees  well  attended  to,  prove  profit- 
able •  but  there  are  many  persons  who  think  they 
ought  to  do  well  and  prove  a  source  of  revenue 

without  any  care.  .  „      .        ^.  ,„  „„ 

Blood  as  a  Manure,  and  the  following  article  on 
Bones  versus  Guano,  are  both  truthful.  The  latter 
article  demands  the  farmer's  consideration. 

Profits  on  Pigs  and  Poultry.-H  every  farmer 
kept  an  account  of  debit  and  credit  for  every  article 
and  animal  used  and  raised  on  his  farm,  he  might 
fiud  some  results  similar  to  those  of  Milner's  case 
This  is  the  proper  mode  of  doing  on  all  farms,  that 
the  sources  of  profit  and  loss  may  be  known  to  the 

owner. 

Cashmere  GoATS.-These  animals  may  yet  prove 

a  profitable  stock  to  American  farmers. 

Chinese  Sugar  CANE.-The  results  in  Louisiana, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  of,  are  unfavorable. 
Further   attention  may   develope    more  light.     It 
may  do  in  small  quantities  for  making  home  stock 
of  molasses,  but  I  doubt  its  superceding  the  sugar 
cane  now  used  here,  or  the  practicability  of  raismg 
a  large  crop  for  sugar  with  profit.     Our  sugar  roll- 
ing  varies  from  two  to  three  months,  from  the  first 
cutting  of  the  cane.     The  sugar  millet  will  not  yield 
saccharine  matter,  after  being  ripe,  for  such  a  length 
of  time  ;  and  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres  could 
not  be  rolled  up  in  less  than  two  or  three  months. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  MiCE?-Echo  an- 
swers   What?     Suppose  every  reader  of  the  Farm 
Journal  send  to  the  Editors  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
them,  we  may  find  a  remedy.     Or  shall  we  all  join 
in  subscribing  to  a  premium  to  be  given  to  the  best, 
plan  •  said  plan  to  be  submitted  to  a  committee  ap- , 
pointed  by  the  editors,  the  successful  essay  or  plan 
to  get  the  premium.    Let  each  subscriber  to  the 
Farm  Journal,  and  any  others  who  may  choose, 
send  one  dime  only  to  the  Editors  to  constitute  a 
purse  to  purchase  a  premium,  to  be  given  to  the  one 
who  may  propose  the  best  plan  for  exterminatmg 
the  field  mice.     The  premium  to  be  cither  agncul- 
tural  books,  or  some  implement  pertaimng  to  the 

farm.  „  ^ 

The  hints  on  the  Management  of  Fabm  Stock  arc 

good.     Gentleness  with  the  brute  creation,  as  with 

man,  is  always  the  best. 

DI0SC0REABATATA8.-I  bclievc  farmers,  who  want 
to  save  their  time  and  money,  had  better  let  this 
vegetable  alone.     I  think  it  a  humbug. 


Temperature  of  the  Stable.— An  excellent  arti- 
cle. The  matter  is  one  much  neglected,  sometimes 
to  the  severe  loss  of  the  farmer. 

Improved  Breeds  of  Cattle  necessitate  improved 
Systems  of  Husbandry.— This  is  true,  as  can  be 
daily  seen.     There  are  many  persons  who  buy  fine 
stock  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  they  have 
always  done  their  old  stock.     The  consequence  is 
degeneration  ensues,  and  the  purchaser  blames  the 
breed  and  not  himself.     I  bought  a  native  cow  here 
improved  by  one  cross,  (Devon.)  and  paid  fifty  dol- 
lars for  her  three  years  and  a  half  ago.     She  has 
been  fed  upon  green  food,  pumpkins,  corn  crushed, 
and  hay ;  housed  in  winter  and  bad  weather,  and 
kept  clean.     She  has  not  had  a  calf  for  seventeen 
months ;  and  yields  milk  sufficient  for  my  family, 
and  we  make  some  butter  from  it  also.     She  now 
gives  nearly  two  gallons  a  day.     I  have  sold  her, 
deliverable  in  the  spring,  (when  I  move  to  Mary- 
land,) for  eighty  dollars.     About  the  same  time,  a 
gentleman  here  bought  a  pure  Durham  cow,  which 
was  fed  on  everything,  and  nothing  as   his  other 
cows  were,  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of  weather, 
has  depreciated  from  a  hundred  dollar  cow  down  to 
twenty-seven  dollars,  at  which  price  she  sold  lately. 
When  a  man  purchases  a  fine  house  he  buys  suit- 
able furniture  to  put  in  it,  and  does  not  use  his  old 

broken  furniture. 

If  it  pays  to  farm  and   attend  to  the  various 
branches  of  husbandry,  it  certainly  pays  best  to  give 
the  best  attention  to  every  part  of  the  busmess. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  year,  suppose 
you  who  have  been  hitherto  remiss  in  your  farm  du- 
ties, turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Begin  right,  and  all  will  go 
smooth  afterwards.     Attend  to  your  business,  keep 
everything  in  order,  and  recollect  the  best  is  always 
the  cheapest. 


north-east  winds,  and  a  wall  on  the  south,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  with  a  rail  fence  on  top,  shelter  for 
the  cattle  to  keep  dry,  a  fountain  of  running  water, 
a  lump  of  rock  salt,  and  a  supply  of  phosphatic 
matter  in  a  vessel,  (both  salt  and  burned  bones 
under  the  overshot,)  and  the  yard  well  covered  all 
over,  with  leaves,  straw  or  any  vegetable  matter  fit 
for  manure,  or  even  good  alluvial  earth,  to  absorb 
the  excrements  which  the  cattle  drop,  and  plenty  of 
straw,  &c.,  for  the  cattle  to  pick  at  during  the  day, 
I  an  excellent  outside  arrangement,  both  for  the  cattle's 
comfort  and  the  increase  of  the  dung  heap. 

I  also  find  cornfodder  well  cut  and  crushed,  mixed 
with  some  meal  or  bran,  and  scalded  in  a  large 
trough,  fed  to  dairy  cattle,  with  a  change  of  hay  and 
roots  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  cattle  well  bedded, 
and  curried  well  once  a  day,  kept  clean  like  a  horse^ 
will  secure  a  good  flow  of  milk  and  an  excellent 
quality  of  butter. 

It  is  impossible,  that  cattle  carelessly  fed  on  dry 
fodder  only,  and  badly  attended  to,  will  pay  for  their 
keeping ;  both  the  dairy  product  and  the  manure  are 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  in  small  quantity.  Cattle 
will  take  care  of  their  keeper  in  proportion  as  he 
takes  care  of  them.  J-  S.  Keller. 

Orwiysburg,  Feb.  9th,  1857. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  DAIEY  CATTLE. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  comfort- 
able stable  for  the  night,  and  a  well  sheltered  place, 
both  from  the  falling  weather  and  cold  winds  durmg  j 
the  day.     The  feeding  should  be  regular  and  judi- 
cious, the  yard  should  have  a  good  supply  of  clean 
fresh  water,  rock  salt  and  burned  and  pounded  bones 
in  a  box,  convenient  for  the  cattle  to  supply  them- 
selves with  phosphatic  matter,  which  is  frequently 
deficient  in  the  food  they  consume,  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  drive  cattle  to  pick  up  raw  bones  and  chew 
them  for  hours,  at  a  loss  of  time  when  they  ought 
to  cat  vegetable  matter,  and  at  a  risk  of  their  lives. 
I  find  a  southern  exposure  of  a  barn,  a  cattle  or 
dung-yard,  with  a  ten  foot  board  fence  and  chicken 
house,  to  keep  oflf  the  west  and  north-west  winds,  a 
pig  house,  and  high  gate,  to  keep  oflf  the  east  and 


Mr.  Morton,  the  agricultural  essayist,  gives  the 
following  remedies  for  destroying  the  turnip-fly,  as 
emploved  by  two  eminent  practical  farmers,  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Hobbs  :— The  former  took  some  road- 
dust,  some  soot,  and  a  little  guano,  and  mixing  these 
together  sowed  them  along  the  rows  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.     In  a  short  time  he  found  that  the  crowds 
of  flies  had   altogether  disappeared.     Mr.   Fisher 
Hobbs  has  long  used  a  mixture  of  a  similar  sort, 
only  he  employs  a  little  sulphur  instead  of  guano ; 
and  thinks  it  better  to  apply  it  in  the  night  season, 
when  dew  has  fallen,  than  in  the  day  time.     Either 
system  is  likely  to  be  eflfective,  and  it  is  well  that 
farmers  should  know  how  simple  a  cure  they  have 
at  their  command  for  this  pest. 


James   Thornton,  Jr.,   of  Byberry,   24th  Ward, 
planted  one  and  one-eighth  acre  of  old  corn  ground 
with   the  California   or  Black  Mercer  potato,   last 
spring.     The  potatoes  were  planted  every  other  fur- 
row,  and  manured  in  the  row.     On  digging  in  the 
fall    the  produce  was  490  bushels,  or  about  400 
bushels  per  acre  !     Some  of  the  potatoes  weighed 
two  pounds  and  six  ounces.     Most  of  the  crop  has 
been  sold,  averaging,  large  and  »mall,  about  seventy 
cents  per  bushel. 


— ♦-♦■ 


Poultry  intended  for  market  should  always  be 
a  dry  picked,"  as  they  keep  better  when  dressed  in 
this  way. 


••»*■*-  *  •- 
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A  COUNTBY  LIFE. 

BY   JOHN    H.    BAZLEY. 

In  towns  and  cities,  thousands  live, 

Seeking  for  something  which  will  give  ^ 

Large  pay  for  little  toil. 
They  strain  their  wits,  distress  their  minds, 
And  call  him  smart  or  great  who  finds, 

Some  new  way  to  despoil. 
How  strange !  that  men  of  goodly  parts, 
Will  condescend  to  meanest  arts. 

In  trying  to  get  cash; 
Will  shave  and  cheat  and  swindle  too, 
Without  regard  to  me  or  you, 
So  they  may  cut  a  dash. 
Why  is  it  so  ?  what  mania  fills. 
Their  silly  heads,  and  perverse  wills, 
That  thus  they  chase  the  wind  ; 
Losing  their  healths  and  manly  minds, 
Loosing  each  tie  and  grace  that  binds 
Us  mortals  to  our  kind  ? 

O  blessed  is  a  country  life. 

Far,  far  away  from  noise  and  strife. 

In  some  secluded  spot. 
Where  killing  care  are  seldom  found, 
Where  peace  and  plenty  most  abound, 

And  friends  are  ne'er  forgot. 

Labor  is  God's  command  to  man, 
Happy  are  they  who  do,  and  can, 

Obey  the  great  intent : 
No  artificial  wants  they'll  crave. 
Few  sleepless  nights,  no  thoughts  which  rave. 

But  rest  in  sweet  content. 
The  flocks  and  herds  in  fields  and  groves. 
Lie  down  to  rest,  or  feed  in  droves, 

Conscious  that  God  is  there  ; 
The  herbs,  plants,  shrubs,  around  us  rise, 
Sweet  flowers  send  incense  to  the  skies. 

While  fruit  trees  bloom  and  bear. 

Nature's  domains  a  concert  hall. 

Where  birds  with  songs,  and  caw,  and  call 

Invoke  the  Deity, 
The  ploughman  whistles  o'er  the  land, 
The  milkmaid  singeth  blithe  and  bland 

In  sweet  simplicity. 
0  give  me  then  a  country  life. 
Far,  far  away  from  pride  and  strife. 

Where  happiness  is  found. 
My  wishes  moderate  and  wise 
My  passions  tamed  in  modest  guise, 
And  all  by  love  is  crowned. 


MAKE  HONEY  AND  THEREBY  MONEY.    Since 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  2200  years  ago,  mankind 
have  been  seeking  for  a  properly  constructed  Hive 
and  a  rational  system  of  managing  the  Bee.  Without 
exception,  every  effort  has  proved  a  failure,  until  the 
Rev  L   L.  Langstroth,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
his  movable  Comb  Hive.     As  none  should  purchase 
a  Hive  unless  he  examines  into  its  character,  this 
advertisement  is  intended  only  to  call  attention  of 
Bee  keepers  to  it.     Mr.  Langstroth  has  in  Press  the 
2d  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Bee,  500  pages,  with 
many  costly  engravings,  which  will  be  ready  to  mail 

in  a  few  days.  j  xi     i ^r 

A  PROPOSITIOI^  !— I  will  send  the  book 
to  any  order  containing  25  cents,  (the  late  law  ren- 
dering compulsory  the  pre-payment  of  postage,)  to 
pay  postage  :  if  the  Book  meets  the  approval  of  the 
recipient,  he  may  remit  me  the  price  $1  25 ;  if  the 
contrary,  the  book  may  be  returned  to  me,  and  I  will 
reimburse  the  postage  both  ways.  I  have  published 
a  small  but  important  work  on  the  Bee,  &c.,  whicn 
I  will  forward  on  the  receipt  of  6  cents  or  two  stamps. 

Individual  rights  to  make  and  use  the  Hive,  with 
Drawings  of  Five  Classes  of  Hive,  costmg  fro^^  ^O 
cents  to  $5,  accompanied  with  Bill  of  Stock,  &c.,  $5. 
Township,  County,  and  State  Rights  sold  low. 

^'  P.  J.  MAHAN,  Apiarian. 

Mar.— 3t  No.  186  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


PLOWS,  CTJLTIVATOBS,  KNOX'S  HOKSE  HOES,  &C. 

A  luree  and  varied  assortment  of  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Horse  Hoes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the 

lowest  cash  prices.  ^  i,  r^ 

Paschall  Moeris  &  Co., 

N.  E.  cor.  7th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


J.  L.  DARLINGTON  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  demand  our  usual  large 
assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub- 
bery, Roses,  &c.,  &c.     The  fruit  department  consists 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  Stand  and 
Dwarf;  Cherries,  Stand  and  Dwarf;  Pear,  Stand  and 
Dwarf.     20,000  Peach  Trees,  well  grown,  fine  and 
thrifty.     Also,  a  fine  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarine, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Native  and  Foreign  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Grapes, 
&c    &c.     The  ornamental  department  is  very  lull, 
having  spared  neither  money  or  labor  to  get  up  a 
stock  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  public.     We  grow  a 
large  quantity  of  Oaks,  Walnut,  Maples,  Ash,  Lin- 
dens, Horse  Chestnuts,  Beech,  Paulomas  Poplars, 
Magnolias;    also,    Norway   Firs,   Balms     Austrian 
Pines,  Spruce,  White  Pines,  Junipers-arborvitae  for 
planting  in  masses,  making  screens  or  hedges,  and  a 
large   lot  of  the  finer  and  rarer  trees  for  1  arks, 
Cemeteries,  Lawns,  &c.,  &c. 

Persons  about  planting  new  places  cither  with 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees  would  do  well  to  call  on  or 
address  the  proprietors.  For  further  particulars  we 
refer  to  our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  ap- 
plicants. Terms  cash,  or  a  responsible  reference  m 
Philadelphia.     Address, 

J.  L.  DARLINGTON  &  CO., 
Feb— tf  ^^^  Cheater,  Fa. 


GRASS  SEEDS !  GRASS  SEEDS! 

Clover  Timothy,  Green  Grass,  Orchard  Grass  and 
Red  Top,'  &c.,  all  of  prime  quality  ;  on  hand  and  for 

^^^^  ^^'  Paschall  Morris  &  Co., 

N.  E.  cor.  nh  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  I  GAEDEN  SEEDS  I 

A  large  and  fresh  supply  of  new  asid  genuine  Gar- 
den Seeds  of  every  variety. 

Paschall  Mouris  &  to., 
N.  E.  cor.  Tth  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


A  PEW  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

AND  SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP, 

Of  superior  quality,  for  sale  by  ^^^^^  THORNTON,  Je. 
Jan— 3t  Byberry,  Phlladelpbia. 


$500,00 


FROM  FIVE  TO  SEVEW  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF 


mmi 


FOR 


VALUABLE  LABOR  SAYING  MACHLNES, 


.A.3L.nB.A.I5"'Sr    I3>T 


Sure  cnon-^.v  ^^\^  ^ ';^    ,      ^ 

gst  your  itnpljnunU        — 


This  Establishment  mav  with  propriety 
bti  termed  tho 


All  Mankind  are  interested  in 
BucJa  an  enterprise. 

JtSr  Read  the  STRONG  TESTI- 
MONY  in  its  favor,  then 

CALL,  SEE  &  JUDGE 

For  Yourself;  you  will  then  say 
with  the  Queen  of  Old,  t/te  half 
had  not  been  toUl  mc. 


Jan  3t 


FAB  Mr.  R. 


MECHANIC. 


'n~' ■'•''■■• •~'- 


-]1 
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A  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

BY    JOHN    H.   BAZLEY. 

In  towns  and  cities,  thousands  live, 
Seeking  for  something  which  will  give 

Large  pay  for  little  toil. 
They  strain  their  wits,  distress  their  minds, 
And  call  him  smart  or  great  who  finds, 

Some  new  way  to  despoil. 
How  strange !  that  men  of  goodly  parts, 
Will  condescend  to  meanest  arts, 

In  trying  to  get  cash  ; 
Will  shave  and  cheat  and  swindle  too, 
Without  regard  to  me  or  you, 
So  they  may  cut  a  dash. 

Why  is  it  so  ?  what  mania  fills, 
Their  silly  heads,  and  perverse  wills, 

That  thus  they  chase  the  wind  ; 
Losing  their  healths  and  manly  minds, 
Loosing  each  tie  and  grace  that  hinds 

Us  mortals  to  our  kind  ? 

O  hlessed  is  a  country  life, 

Far,  far  away  from  noise  and  strife, 

In  some  secluded  spot. 
Where  killing  care  are  seldom  found. 
Where  peace  and  plenty  most  abound, 

And  friends  are  ne'er  forgot. 

Labor  is  God's  command  to  man, 
Happy  are  they  who  do,  and  can. 

Obey  the  great  intent : 
No  artificial  wants  they'll  crave. 
Few  sleepless  nights,  no  thoughts  which  rave. 

But  rest  in  sweet  content. 
The  flocks  and  herds  in  fields  and  groves, 
Lie  down  to  rest,  or  feed  in  droves. 

Conscious  that  God  is  there  ; 
The  herbs,  plants,  shrubs,  around  us  rise, 
Sweet  flowers  send  incense  to  the  skies. 

While  fruit  trees  bloom  and  bear. 

Nature's  domains  a  concert  hall. 

Where  birds  with  songs,  and  caw,  and  call 

Invoke  the  Deity, 
The  ploughman  whistles  o'er  the  land. 
The  milkmaid  singeth  blithe  and  bland 

In  sweet  simplicity. 

0  give  me  then  a  country  life. 
Far,  far  away  from  pride  and  strife. 

Where  happiness  is  found. 
My  wishes  moderate  and  wise 
My  passions  tamed  in  modest  guise, 

And  all  by  love  is  crowned. 


MAKE  HONEY  AND  THEREBY  MONEY.    Since 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  2200  years  ago,  mankind 
have  been  seeking  for  a  properly  constrncted  Hive 
and  a  rational  system  of  managing  the  Bee.  A\  ithout 
exception,  every  effort  has  proved  a  failure,  until  the 
Rev  L   L.  Langstroth,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
his  movable  Comb  Hive.     As  none  should  purchase 
a  Hive  unless  he  examines  into  its  character,  this 
advertisement  is  intended  only  to  call  attention  of 
Bee  keepers  to  it.     Mr.  Langstroth  has  in  Press  the 
2d  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Bee,  500  pages,  with 
many  costly  engravings,  which  will  be  ready  to  mail 

in  a  few  days.  ^     .,,         ,   ,.     .  ^  ,^ 

A  PROPOSITIO]^  !— I  will  send  the  book 
to  any  order  containing  25  cents,  (the  late  law  ren- 
dering compulsory  the  pre-payment  of  postage,)  to 
pay  postage  :  if  the  Book  meets  the  approval  of  the 
recipient,  he  may  remit  me  the  price  $1  25;  if  the 
contrary,  the  book  may  be  returned  to  me,  and  I  will 
reimburse  the  postage  both  ways.  I  have  pubhshed 
a  small  but  important  work  on  the  Bee,  &c.,  whicn 
I  will  forward  on  the  receipt  of  6  cents  or  two  stamps. 

Individual  rights  to  make  and  use  the  Hive,  witn 
Drawings  of  Five  Classes  of  Hive,  costing  from  50 
cents  to  $5,  accompanied  with  Bill  of  Stock,  &c.,  $5. 
Township,  County,  and  State  Rights  sold  low. 

^ '  P.  J.  MAHAN,  Apiarian. 

Mar.— 3t  No.  18G  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


PLOWS,  CULTIVATOKS,  KNOX'S  HOESE  HOES,  &C. 

A  hircce  and  varied  assortment  of  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Horse  Hoes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the 

lowest  cash  prices. 

Paschall  Morris  &  Co., 

N.  E.  cor.  7th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


J.  L.  DARLINGTON  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  demand  our  usual  large 
assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub- 
bery, Roses,  &c.,  &c.     The  fruit  department  consists 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  Stand  and 
Dwarf;  Cherries,  Stand  and  Dwarf;  Pear,  Stand  and 
Dwarf.     20,000  Peach  Trees,  well  grown,  fine  and 
thrifty.     Also,  a  fine  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarine, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Native  and  Foreign  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Grapes, 
&c    &c.     The  ornamental  department  is  very  tuii, 
having  spared  neither  money  or  labor  to  get  up  a 
stock  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  public.     We  grow  a 
large  quantity  of  Oaks,  Walnut,  Maples,  Ash,  hin- 
dens.  Horse  Chestnuts,  Beech,  Paulonias  Poi^ars, 
Magnolias;    also,    Norway   Firs,   Balms     Austrian 
Pines,  Spruce,  White  Pines,  Junipers-arborvita3  for 
planting  in  masses,  making  screens  or  hedges,  and  a 
large  lot  of  the  finer  and  rarer  trees  far  1  arks, 
Cemeteries,  Lawns,  &c.,  &c. 

Persons  about  planting  new  places  cither  witb 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees  would  do  well  to  call  on  or 
address  the  proprietors.  For  further  particulars  we 
refer  to  our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  ap- 
plicants. Terms  cash,  or  a  responsible  reference  in 
Philadelphia.     Address, 

J.  L.  DARLINGTON  &  CO., 
Feb— tf  ^^'  Chester,  Pa. 


GRASS  SEEDS!  GRASS  SEEDS! 

Clover  Timothy,  Green  Grass,  Orchard  Grass  and 
Red  Top,  &c.,  all  of  prime  quality  ;  on  hand  and  for 

^^^^  ^^'  Paschall  Morris  &  Co., 

N.  E.  cor.  Uh  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  1  GAEDEN  SEEDS  I 

A  large  and  fresh  supply  of  new  aad  genuine  Gar- 
den Seeds  of  every  variety. 

Paschall  Morris  &  to., 
N.  E.  cor.  Tth  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


A  FEW  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

AND  SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP, 

Of  superior  quality,  for  sale  by 

Jan— 3t 


JAMES  THORNTON,  Jr. 
Byberry,  riiiUdelphia, 


FHOM  FIVE  TO  SEYElf  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF 

SSI'S 


fi 


FOR 


T 


YALU ABLE  LABOR  S A^^  xi>  u  . 


i> 


Tl?a 


i 


4- 


\?V  This  Establishment  may  \vith  propriety 
R'A  bo  tcnned  tho 


%CHANlt^^ 


i.Up 


All  Mankind  are  interested  in 
SUCH  an  enterprise. 

4f5r  Rejvl  tho  STRONG  TESTI- 
MONY  in  its  fiivor,  then 

CALL,  SEE  &  JUDGE 

For  Yourself;  you  will  then  say 
^  with  the  Queen   of  Old,  t/u;  half 
3   hud  not  hemtoUi  ric<\ 


; 


Jan  3t 


FABMr.R. 


T.1ECHANIC. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PRO G RE S S I Y E  F ARME R 


COLEMAN'S  FARM  MILL 


This  is  the  most  efficient,  simple  and  durable  FARM  MILL 
now  in  use,  aud  it  precisely  meets  the  wants  of  the  farmer  as 
it  is  not  only  adapted  to  ' 

GRINDING  CORN  IN  TI1J3  EAR, 

!>ut  will  grind  with  rapidity 

f^illELLED  CORX,  WIf  FAT,  RVF  OR  OATS, 

Fine  or  Coarsn  Meal,  or  Superfine  Flour,  if  required.  It  is 
♦iasily  attached  to  horse  or  any  otli^r  p  )wcr,  a'i<1  will  nrind 
from  EIGHT  TO  FIFTEEN  BUSHELS  I'ER  HOUR 
uccording  to  power  and  specJ.  This  Mill  is  consiructed  on  au 
entire  new  principle,  which  has  never  been  used,  so  that  it 
can  be  run  f.:r  years  without  any  ivrceptible  wear.  In  fact 
It  has  prov«n  itself  to  be  the  only  ofticiont  and  dl-rabi-e  mill 
now  in  use.  We  invite  farmer?;  and  dealers  lo  call  at  our  Seed 
jtnd  Agricaltural  Warehouse,  No.  a«)  Marltet  wtrecl, 
Philadelpliia,  sind  see  one  in  cpcratiun.  This  Mili  has 
received  the  loHowiug  preniiuins: 

1st  Premium  at  the  jL^elaware  State  Fair,  1S:)6. 


1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
l.st 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Che>terC'o.,Pa.,Vair, 


do.       Berks        do.        do. 
do.       York  do.         do. 

do.       Fraukliu  do,        do. 
do.       Salem         do.        do. 
do.       Cumberland         do.       «„. 
tjr  All  Mills  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.     We 

^re   manufacturing  throe  d liferent  sizes.     Prices Xo.    1     fur 

3,  for  tvro-horse  power,  $.50.00';  for 
4^  $G0.00.     A  liberal  discount  made 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


hand  power,  $10.00;  No. 
steam  or  water  power,  No. 
.to  dealers. 


Dec— tf 


ROGERS  &  BOYER, 
No.  20  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


GRASS  S££0§. 

200  Bushels  Prime  Green  or  Native  Grass  Seed. 
1000  Bushels  Prime  Orchard  Grass  Seed. 
/)00  Bushels  Prime  Red  Top  Grass  Seed. 
For  sale  by  ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

Agricultural  Implement  and  Seed  k'fore, 
Jan— tf  No.  29  Market  Street,  PhiJadelphia. 


COEN  SHELLERS. 

Rogen?  &  Boyer  hsxve  now  in  gtore  a  large  assortment  of 
hoir  premium 

GOTHIC    CORN    SHEI.I.ERS, 

;Rnd  are  prepared  to  farnish  them  Wholesale  and  Retail  on  the 
juost  favorable  terma.  ROGEKS  &  BOYEK, 

Seed  and  Agricultural  Store, 
Ja^— "  »o.  29  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


1  MPROVED  FARM  WAGON.-Farmors  will  take  notice  that 
1     thePATENTDL3ieiNGorTippijVGFARM 


pinea  numuer  01  wagons,  may  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms.  In  consequence  of  the  increa.sed  domaud  for  these  de- 
Mrable  Faim  Wagon,    the  manufacturer  has  recently  rebuilt 

^".ff^'\^^''^"'®"*?V*''*'"^^'"^''*^  plan,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  fill  all  orders  with  prompiuebs  and  despatch.  Price*  ramre 
^om  $100  to  $13'J,  attojdiug  to  hIw.  i-eb—'t 


AND  AFFLICTED. 


OR.    SWAYIVE, 

Believing  it  inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  recomraen 
one  me<licine  for  every  disease,  has  prepared  those  suitable  to 
meet  every  case.     Dr.    Swayne's  Compound   Syrup  of  Wild 
(Jherry,   for  all   diseases  of  the  Pulmonary   Oigans,   Throat 
Breast  and  Lungs,  has  performed  many  astonishing  cures      Br' 
Sway  no's  Sugar  Coated   Tar  Pills  cleanse  the  Bowels,  restore 
the  Liver  and  Bilious  Secretions  to  a  healthy  condition       Br 
Swayne's  Vermifuge  for  the  destruction  of  Worms,  Dyspepsia  &c 
Dr.  Swayne's  Catholicon,  a  valuable  Bitters  for     Weakness 
Dyspepsia,  to  build  up  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  debilitated    the 
depressed  in  spirits,  &c.     Dr.  Swayne's  Fever  aud  A^ue  Pills 
sure  cure,  50  cts.  a  box.     Dr.  Swayne's  Panacea  cures  Scrofula  ' 
great  Blood  Purifier.     Dr.  Parris'  Soothing  Syrup  for  Children 
Teething,  gives  instant  relief  by  rubbing  on  the  gums.     Dr. 
Swayne's   Bowell  Cordial,   for  all   Bowell   Complaints.     Dr. 
Swayne's  All-healing  Ointment  cures  all  Eruptions. 

Another  Astonishing  Cure, 

By  Dr.  SWAYNE'S  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Point  of  Rock.s,  Fkeuerick  Co.,  Md. 
Dr.  Swatne,— Dear  Sir:  Believing  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the 
public,  aud  in  justice  to  you,  I  have  thought  proper  to  mako 
known  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cures,  in  my  own  case 
that  has  ever  been  truly  recorded.  In  the  month  of  October 
last  I  was  afflicted  with  a  tevere  gathering  in  my  breast,  which 
lormed  a  largo  abscess,  and  also  communicated  to  my  Lungs 
and  very  much  afflicted  them,  and  discharged  large  quantities 
of  corruption,  external  aud  internal.  My  breath  could  also 
pass  through  my  Lungs  and  out  through  the  cavity  of  my 
breast  with  apparent  ease,  attended  with  a  violent  cough,  dav 
and  night,  loss  of  apjietitc  and  extreme  debiliiv,  .so  that  mV 
physicians  thought  my  case  entirely  hopeless  and  bevond  the 
power  ol  medicine.  1  remained  in  this  wretched  condition  for 
a  long  time,  until  I  was  wasted  to  a  mere  skelet..n,  and  thcro 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  me;  but  having  read  in  the  public 
papers  ot  tlie  many  wonderful  cures  perfunnod  bv  vour  COM- 
POUND  SYRUP  OF  WILD  CIIERKY,  1  comuienml  its  usi, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  and  to  mv  anxious  familv's,  the 
absce.ss  or  opening  in  my  lungs  b.>gan*  to  heal,  and  the  cough 
RubMde,  and  on  using  ten  bottles  1  was  restored  to  perfect 
Health.  1  teel  very  gratelul,  and  lirmly  believe,  that  to  your 
valuable  medicine,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
am  indebted  for  this  great  change,  and  1  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  am  now  enjoying  as  good  health  as  I  ever  have. 

Over  nve  years  have  elapsed,  aud  1  still  remain  n  perfectly 
hrtarty  man  at  this  date,  June  2d,  ISoG  I  have  not  had  a  dav's 
sickness  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  Please  accept  mv  gra'te- 
ful  acknowledgments.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  DIXON. 

Ihe  sub-scriber  is  well  acquainted  with  Thomas  Dixon,  and 
can  testify  that  he  has  been  afflicted  as  above  represented.  I 
regard  his  recovery  almoht  as  a  miracle.  He  is  a  worthy 
member  of  our  Society.  JAMES  R.  BURBOROW, 

Pastor  of  Berlin  Circuit,  Baltimore  Conference. 

The  above  invaluable  medicines  i)repared  onlv  bv 

DR.  II.  SWAYNE  &  SON,  At  their  Laodratory, 
No.  4  North  Seventh  St.,  second  door  above  Market,  Philada. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  everywhere,  of  whom 
Swavnm:  s  U.  S.  Alma.nac  for  1SJ7  can  be  had  gratis. 

Jan — Ivr  • 


A,     IIAIISIIBAHGEII, 

GROWER  OF 

QSAGK  QJilHGJS  EEQG;ES, 


I»KX)P)rX.X*»V[    CO.    PA. 


A  large  lot  of  Plants  always  on  baud. 

A  full  description  of  these  useful  and  beautiful  hedges,  with 
directions  for  planting,  trimming,  &c.,  will  be  cheerfullv  given 
by  addressing  as  above.  Jan— tf 


TO    V  O  r  IV  G     M  K  IV . 

Plcaxant  and  rrnfitahle  Emvloyinent. — Youn^  men 
in  fcvery  neijrliborhood  may  obtain  healthful,  pleas- 
ant and  nrolitable  eniplovmcMit  by  enirajriiiir  in  the 
sale  of  our  useful  and  popular  books,  and  canvassing 
for  our  popular  Journals.  For  terms  and  particulara" 
address,  post  i)aid,  FOWLED  &  WKLLS, 

No.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S.  All  Agents  who  engage  with  us  will  bo 
secvred  from  the  possihility  of  loss,  while  the  prolits 
derived  will  be  vo'-v  liberal.* 


GRANGEE'S 


A  GIC 


PATENTED   SEPT.   18,   1855. 


I*.* 


TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  this  celebrated  Mill  Avlnch  has  received  the 
^nnrobation  of  the  public  at  the  various  State  and  County  laii^,  I80G,  and 
Si  h^^^^^  the  first  Premium  over    all  other  Mills  at  the  following 

State  and  County  Fairs : 

Ohio,   .  .         .         •     ^^'^^ 

Illinois,   .  .         •         ^^'!^] 

Miciiir.AN,  .         .         •     l^['^j 

Gi:oR(HA,  .  .         .         l^^j'* 

Alabama,  .         .         .1856 


1855 
1855 
185G 
185G 
185G 
1S5G 


LorisiAXA, 
S.  Carolina, 
Texas, 
Massachusetts, 

Kew  York, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


Pennsylvania, 
Kew  York, 
Maryland,  . 
Kew  Jersey,     . 
Virginia, 

'TlirTrstrnction  oTtWs  Mill,  and  .vhicli  renders  it  superior  to  others, 
„,e  hese— It  (grinds  Corn  nnd  Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 
,mou  t  of  power^'of  other  Mills,  and  by  the  use  of  Fncbon  I^oUe^^ -^  n^<; 
iase  of  ?he  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  coming  in  contaet  (which 
they  do  hi  other  Mills  ;  and  after  vkaks  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ^3.00,  nialdng  it  equal  to  a  nev.  Mill.  It  is  not  mjui-ed  ,f  worked 
when  empty.  These  facts  aud  the  superior  Castings,  make  this  Mill, 
bevond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  ^^^""^'^'^^^"^Y-''    ^,^^„  „  __, 

GRKSSON,  STUAKT  &  PETERSON, 

Wflloiv  Sticel  above  ThlrtccntU,  Pliiladelplila. 

PASCHALL  i^ORRBS  &  CO., 

r-  *i%»  W  ■     "      AUEM-S  FOR  Tin;  A150VK  MILL, 
ja,  ,y  Oorxxor  ofSovoritaa.  «xicl  3VE«i^ax.ot  Street*. 


TflE 


FARM    JOURNAL    AND    PROGRESSIVE    FARMER. 


s.r 


346  &  148  BROADWAY,  New  York,  October,  135G. 
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Arnold's  Ilistorv  of  Kome.     8vo.  cloth, 

r.     '•        Lectures  on  Modera  History.      12mo.  cloth 

Comings  Class  Book  of  Physiology  ;  for  the  n^  of  Schools 

and   Private   Families.     270  pages,    l:2mo.   2i 

^^         plates.     New  edition,  with  appendix.     Muslin, 

Companion  to  Class-Book.     12mo.     Muslin, 

l>oruoll  s  Primary  Geography.      Forming  Part  Ist  of  a 
systematic  series  of  School  Geographies.  Small 

quarto,  beautifully  illustrated". 

Intermediate  Geography,  with  new  maps, 

liijrh  School  Geography  and  Atlas 

Cousin  s  Leciures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy.     2  vols. 

4,  .  o>0 

'on   the  True,    the  Beautiful,  and  the 

At  l'i*^°    r^.  * 

Covell  s  D.gest  of  English  Grammar.     12mo., 

Coos  Drawing  Cards  in  10  parts  each 

Coe   &   Saell's  Elementary   Drawing.     In   three   parts. 

18mo.     Each, 

Dwight's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art 
Gillespie's  Practical  Treatise  on  Survey  in  <' 

copiously  illustrated 

Oraham  s  English  Syuonymes.     Edited  bv  Prof  Kecd   of 

Pennsylvania  University.     12mo  ,...*.  ' 

Greea'8  Primary  Botany.     A  beautifully  illustrated  Vio* 
Class  lio-»k  of  Botanv  '* 

Guujt  s  History  of  Civilization.     Notes  by  Prof  Henry 

Of  New  York  Universiiv.     12mo 
Hamilton's   (Sir' William)   Philosophy.    *  Arranged   and 
edited  by  0.  W.  Wight,  translutor  of  Cousia's  His- 
tory  of  Modern  Philosophy.       1  vol.     Svo.    Muslin. 

Haad-boi>k  of  Anglo-Saxon  Root  words.     12mo., 

of  A nglo-Saxon  Derivatives,     rjnio  ,.... 
of  the  Engrafted  Words  of  the  English  Lau- 
gnage.     12mo., f._, 

Jaeger  s  Class  Book  in  Zjoloty.     ISmo 

Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.     2  vols.'  I'^mo 
Cloth 

IvVightley's  Mythology  oKGreece'and'KonVe*. ' '  isVo'o 

h.oeppeu'ri  Historical  Geography.    "The  World  in  tlic'-Mid- 

dle  Ages.  '    2  vols.  12mo. 
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Arnold's  First  Latin  Book.    By  Harkne.ss.    p^mo 

Hark ness  Second  Latin  Book  and  Header.    12mo.  2G2  pp. 
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Champhn  s  Short  and  Comprehensive  Greek  Grammar 

l^mo 

Cicsar's  Commentaries.     Notes  by  Spencer.     i2mo i 

Cicero  De  Omciis.     Notes  by  Thatcher.    12mo !' 

"      Select  Orations.     Notes  by  Johnson.     12mo         *'     i 

Herodotus,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Johnson.     12mo    "' /• 

Horace,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  Lincoln.    12mo.,..    ' i  o' 

Kendnck's  Greek  Ollendorlf.     12mo., .','.'.'.*.'     J  y^ 

Frencli. 

Andrew's  French  Instructor, ^ 

Key  to  Anarew's  French  Instructor, i 

«.ulois  G  ranimar  for  Frenchmen  to  learn  English.   12mo       1 

Key  to  badois' Grammar, 

Chouquet's  French  Conversations  and  Dialogues.' '  ismo* 
1  oung  Ladies'  Guide  to  French  Composition ' 

12mo 

*-"""•»•  •  • 
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850  pages,  cloth, 2  00 

1    vol.   folio,  letter-press,  U 
Wi3,ps 

The     maps    separately, — 
cloth. 
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Latham's  Hand-Book  of  the  Engiish''La:igii'a'gp' "iiinio' 
Mangell's   Historical   Question.      With   American  addi- 
tions.    12mo 

Markham's  School  ilistory  of  'Eni'h'in'd'."  Edited* by  Eliza 

Bobbins,  author  of  ••Popular  Lessons."  12ino 
Maudeville's  New  Heading  Books.      I.  First  i:ead"er,"l2 
II.  Second  Header,  19.     III.  Third  Piea'dor 
37>3^     IV.  Fourth  Header,  5G.  ' 

Cour-e  of  Heading.     12mo., 

Elements  of  Heading  and  Oratory.* "  Vin^' 

New  Edition, "    j  qq 

Marshall's  Book  of  Oratory.     12ino.  500  pages,. i 

Mulligan's  Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Struc'tuie'of 

the  English  Language.     12mo j 

Newman's  Primary  Mental  Arithmetic.     ISmo'.,. . . '.!  ,* 
^^}f  ^f!^^  Lessons  in  Land-capo  Drawing.     G  parts,! '. . . .     l 

"  "  **  "     cloth      '> 

Studies  of  Animals.     '        "  *     " 
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Mental  and  written  cxer- 


J.  L.  Jewett.     12mo 

Slethod  of  Learning  French.    BvV.'valu'^ 

T^^„  "    "  •, , 

Key  to  each  vol 

*.  f.  ,     T  *.        •    • 

lust  Lessons  in  French.    By  G.W.Greene    18mo 
Companion  to  French  Grammar.  By  G.  W.  Greene. 

f..  ,       m       ^   ^^ 

Simons  Treaties  on  French  Verbs 

Gernaan. 

Adler's  Progressive  German  Render.    12mo. 

German    and  English  and  English  an'd  German 
Dictionary,  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities 

u    .V'^-T ^^':?-  ^''"^^  ^'^"•'-'^''^ .' 

Abridged  German  aud  English  and  English  Dic- 

AAi..'    rj^'TrP'\    ^-;"^-     ^^^1^1'-     "i^lfKussKi 

AUler  8  Hand  Look  ot  German  Literature.     12mo 

Bryan's  Grammar  for  Germans  to  learn  English.     'l"2m'o'. 

I^a25asi. 

.nder. 

Hevised,  En- 
o,  ,      ^-  -^ ^-.vand  Comclali. 

nn    -  ^'l'^:' ^VJ-"-  S^'^ 

OllcMdorlt  s  New  Method  of  Learning  Italian 

F.  Forest!.     12mo 

Key  todo.^ V///.'.'.\\',\',\\\ 

Primary  Lessons.     ISmo 
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Foresfi's  Italian  H 


Bareiii'.s  Italian  aud  English   Dictionary.' 
bilged  and  improved.      By  Davenport 


Edited  by 


Perkins'  Primary  Arithmetic. 

cises,  ............. 

Elementary  A  rithmctic.     i  2ino."  ii'iV  page's* ....'. 

1  ractical  Arithmetic.     3,000  examples  for  prac- 

12mo.  35  .  pages. 


tice. 


<( 


Key  to  do.,  with  complete  aud  full  conditions' 

12mo.  :i2l  pages.     Muslin 

Higher  do.     1 2mo.  3 12  pag«s, '.',,[][ 

Liementary  Geometry.     With  practical  applica- 
tions,   

1  iiine  and  Solid  Geometry.     (College  edition  ) 

Large  Svo., i 

Elements  of  Algi^bra.     H'evi*s'(>'d  edition*  *  'l*2i*no' ' 

Troati.se  on   Algebra.     Largo   Svo.     420   PM^es' 

Sheep I  J' 

Piano  Trigonometry  anil  Surve'viiig.'    Wiiii'u'- 
bl  •  R.     S  vo. , *. ,  / 

Quackenbos'  First  Lessons  on  Engli's'h'Co'm'p'oViiion*.*  l'21'no. 
Advanced  C -urse  of  Composition  and  Hho^ 

toric,  12mo j 

*•  nijiicry  of  Uie  U.  S.  ill.,  12m*o.*('u'sa*r*!y*r*sad y.'i 
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.S|>aiii!«5i. 

Butler's  Spanish  Teaclier  .^^  Cdloiiulal  Phrase  Book 
pe V  ere's  Grammar  of  the  Spani;.h  Langua<'e      P' 

i^-ni  Quixote,     12mo 7....  ' 

Ollendorfl-  's   New   Method  of  Le'ar'n'iii'g*  Sp'ani's'h* ' '  *B*y  'i 

\  elazqncz,  aud  T.  Simonne.      r2mo 

Grammar  for  Spaniards  to  learn  French.  '  "Ev* Simon' lie* 

1  _.IIU 

Grammar  for  Spaniards  to  Learn  English.  By* 'pJl'e*nzuel*a' 
j2mo 

Key  D  each •.••...!...!.....!........  "  7 

Uhlemana's  Syriac  Grammar.    Translated  from  tho  Oer- 
man  by  Enoch  Hutchinson.     With  a  Cour^o  of  Exer- 
cises in  Syriac  Grammar,  a  Clirestomathr  and   brief 
L'-xjcon,  prepand  by  the  Translator,    'l    vol    Svo 
Cloth 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar.  Edited  by  Rodiger.  Trans- 
lated from  the  last  German  edition,  by  Conant.   Svo. 
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rr.^vn<J'vVi\''u^  *'^^'''''"'.  ''''''■^^  '''^^'  ^'"^  ''^"t  to  Teachers  by 
mail,  1  OSl  1  AID,  on  a  remittance  of  one-half  the  puhlicaiiou 
prices.     I-ullDoscnptivo  Calulusues  will  be  furnished   upou 


Hpnlicatiou. 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 


fAEMlE 


MEl 


GILBERT  &  EITTBNHOUSE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  "WHEELER'S  PATENT 

RAILWAY    HORSE    POWER    AND    OVERSHOT 


SEPARATIM  THRESHER,  FEED  COTTER,  &(!. 

nnn  Tbr?r^'''''^^"i'^I^  ^^^  attention  of  Farmers  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  superior  Horse  Power 
and  Threshers  which  tlicy  are  constantly  manufacturing,  and  makino-  improvements  which  tnako!  it  ThI 
best  machine  in  use.     For  further  particulars,  address   ^GILBERT  &  KeSsE  No^^^^^^^^^^     Pa 


AT  PRIVATE  8AL.E. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  bull  and  heifer 
calves,  the  get  of  ASTORIA,  221,  A.  H.  B.,  and  of 
LORD  VANE  TEMPEST,  2d,  GGO,  A.  H.  B.,  together 
with  a  number  of  cows  and  heifers. 

We  have  also  for  sale  a  few  choice  Suffolk  pigs, 
from  the  Jackson  importation,  and  a  few  superfor 
Beukshiue  pigs.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  our  stock 
and  any  information  concerning  them,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  C.  M.  SAXTON,  140  Fulton  Street,  New 
York,  or  of  the  subscribers, 

B.  &  C.  S.  HAINES, 

J^P— ^t Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

CURRANTS  &  RASPBERRIES. 

White  Grape  Ccrraxt  Seeds,  naved  from  our  .noclmen 
to  all  who  enclose  that  amount.  ^   ^, 

CuRRANTR,  White  Grape,  CVtcrry,  and  a  collection  of  eighteen 
other  varieties,  embracing  all  tho  novelties 

-nS^Tu"*'"'^'  ^^'^'  "^^  fon/enay,  a  new  French  ever  bearing 
variety        ^^'^    ^'^"^  """^  ^^"'''^^  vigorous-a  very  distlnc! 
Merveille  ok  ForR  8EAaox.s.    This  is  a  variety  which  has 
been  ful  y  tented    and  was  awarded  a  premiumatthe  N  Y 

?inw  V  1         '  "^^i  ^*''  superior  to  any  of  its  class.    The 

irut  is  as  large  and  as  good  as  the  Red  Antwerp,  and  the 
Autumnal  crop  is  abundant.     $6  per  dozen  ^' 

xr       A  T.       ELWANGER  &  BARRY, 
V  u     r.  1       *      ^'°""*  "*^P®  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
pa^edTy  the  c«r  ''^^"'^"  correspondents  mu«t  be  accom- 


IIMS, 


Elwanger  &  Barry,  having  an  immense  stock  of  Norway 
fepruce,  offer  them  in  quantities  at  the  following  very  low 
prices— all  transplanted,  strong  and  bushy  plants  • 
5  feet  $.)0  per  lOO— $100  per  1000 
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"WTiolesale  Catalogue  for  Spring  of  1857  now  ready,  sent  to 
all  who  enclose  a  postage  stamp. 

,        ,,  „  ELWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Jan— .u Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  PERFUMED  BREATH. 

What  lady  or  gentleman  would  remain  under  the  curse  of  a 
disagreeable  breath,  when  by  using  the  "  Bal.m  of  a  Thousand 
Flowers  "  as  a  dentifrice  would  not  only  render  it  sweet  but 
leave  the  teeth  white  as  alabaster  ?  Many  persons  do  not  know 
their  breath  is  bad,  and  the  subject  is  so  delicate  their  friends 
will  never  mention  it.  Pour  a  single  drop  of  the  "  Balm  "  on 
your  tooth-brush  and  wash  the  teeth  night  and  morning  A 
fifty-cent  bottle  will  last  a  year.  *' 

A  Beautiful  Complexio.x  may  easily  be  acquired  by  usine 
the  "  Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers.'^    It  will  remove  tan 
pimples,  and  freckles  from   the  skin,  leaving  it  of  a  soft  and 
roseate  hue.    Wet  a  towel,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops,  and 
wash  the  face  night  and  morning. 

Shaving  Made  Easy.— Wet  your  shaving-brush  in  either 
warm  or  cold  water,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops  of  *•  Balm  of 
a  Thousand  Flowers,"  rub  tho  beard  well,  aud  it  will  make 
a  beautiful  soft  lather,  much  facilitating  the  operation  of  shav- 
ing.   Price  only  fifty-cents. 

Beware  of  counterfeits  and  imitations;  none  genuine,  unless 
signed  by  Fetridge  k  Co.,  Proprietors,  New  York 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.         W.  P.  FETRIDGE  &  CO. 

I>«c— <)t  Ffankliu  Square,  New  York. 
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346  &  148  BROADWAY,  Kct^  York,  October,  1356 

STAKfiMB  E00eATJ0NAi  TEXT  BOOKs' 

PUBLISHED  BY  D.  APPLETOST  &  CO.  ' 


Arnold's  Tlistorr  of  Romp.     8vo.  cloth, 

^.     ".       ,^;f,^'"'l?  ""  Modern  History.  ' '  1 2nVo".  'cloth! .' '. '. '. 

Comings  Class  Book  of  Ph y.^iology  ;  for  tli.-  umj  of  Schools 

and   Private  Families.     270   pagos    l::nio.   21 

^^         plates.     New  edition,  with  appendix.     Mu.slin, 

companion  to  Class-Boole.     12mo.     Muslin 

Ivoruell  s  Primary  Geography.      Formin-  Part  1st  of  a 
systematic  series  of  School  Geographies,  yinall 

^^  quarto,  beautifully  illustrated" 

^^         Intermediate  Geography,  with  new  map.>, 

^     High  School  Geography  and  Atlas 

Cousiu  s  Leciures  on  tho  History  of  Philosophy.     2  vols. 

,,  ovo...,. 

on   the  True,   tho  Beautiful,  and  the 

r"^,.  1 M*^  rv ;  ■/, 

Con  ell  s  D.gest  of  Knglish  Grammar.     12mo., 

Coc  >*  Draui ng  Cards  i n  10  parts  each 

^oe   &   baell  s  hlemeutary   Drawing.     In   three   part« 

ISmo      Each '. ; 

J'wight  s  Introduction  to  the  Suui  v  «)f  Art.     12mo... 
Oillespie's  Practical  Treatise  on  Surveying.      1  vol"  sVo  ' 

p,./'^'ir"r^y,.i';"'^^'-^ted : ;...;; 

Oraharn  s  Lnghsh  .synonymes.     Kuiied  bv  Prof  Kecd   of 
IVnnsy I vania  University.     12mo  , . .  .* .' . . 

Green  8  Primary  Botany.     A  beautifully  illustrated  4to 

Class  lio.k  of  Botany ;' 

Cruizjt  s  History  of  Civilization.     Notes  by  Prof  Hcu'-v 
of  New  York  Universitv.     12mo 

Hamilton's   (Sir' William)   Philosophy.    '  Arranged   and 
edited  by  0.  W.  V/ight,  irauslator  of  Cousla's  His- 

TT      ,  \7    .   ^^^•^^f''"  Philo>op))y.       1  vol.     Svo.    .Muslin. 

llaiid-bjok  of  Anglo-Saxon  Koot  words.     12mo., 

of  A ngl  )-S;i\-i;n  I>er!va;ives.     12mo  .......'. 

of  the  Engrafted  Words  of  the  English  Laii'- 

T     • /.,  ^"!r^ 

Jaeger  s  Class  Book  in  Z)v)loi;v.     ISmo 

Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Coinmon  Life.     2  vo's' V'^mo' 
Cloth 

Jv>ightley's  ifyih.dogy  oKGl^eceV nd'KonVe'. ' '  iVi'-o 

Ivojppeu'b  Historical  Geography.    "The  World  in  tlie  Mid- 
dle Ages.  '    2  vols.  12nio. 
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€;rcc3i  and  I^aiiBi. 

Arnold's  First  Latin  Book.    By  Harkne.ss.    l-?nio  vs 

Harkness  Second  Latin  Book  and  Header.    12mo.  20*2  nn  0() 

Arnold  8  Latin  Prose  Composition.     12mo  i  qo 


75 


Cornelius  Nepos.     With  Notes.     12mo' 
First  Greek  Book.     12mo., ''  " 


Greek  Pro-e  Composition.     12mo. 

S'^cond  (ireek  Prose  Composition. '   12mo.! 

^        Greek  Heading  Book.   Edited  bv  Spencer. 'l2mo' 

Beza  s  Latin  Testament.    12mo ' 

^.iiamplin  s  Short  and  Comprehensive  Greek  Grammar. 

I       r^  *',  ■ • 

I  Licsar  s  Commentaries.     Notes  by  Spencer.     12ino 

(-icero  De  Oificiis.     Notes  by  Thatcher.    12mo .'". ' ' ' 

'•       Select  Orations.     Notes  bv  Johnson.     12aio 

Herodotus,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Johnson.     12mo  .  '' 

Horace,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  Lincoln.     12mo .'. 

Iveudnck's  Greek  Olleudorlf.     12mo., .".'.'.'.'.* 

Frencli. 

Andrew's  French  Instructor, 

Kt-y  to  Ano row's  French  Instructor, 

B.ulois  G lammar  for  Frenchmcu  to  learn  English.   12mo " 

Key  to  badois   Graiuuar, '' 

Chouquef  s  French  Conversa'tions  and'DiakJgues.'  *  ismo* 
1  oung  Ladies'  Guide  to  French  Composition.' 
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S50  pages,  cloth, 
1    \^:>\.   folio,  letter-press,  tJ 

maps 

"        The     maps    separatolv,— 

cloth  

Latham's  Iland-Book  of  the  English' Langiiage"  *  *i*'>mo* 
lAiangell's   Historical   (iucstion.      With   American  addi- 
tions.    12m;) 

Markham's  School  iii>tory  of  England.' 'Edited 'by  Elka 

Bobbins,  author  of '-Popular  Lessons."'  12mo 
Alaudeville's  New  Heading  Books.      I.  First  Hoad'f'r  "l'2' 
II.  Second  Header,  19.     III.  Third  H>.^*ader* 
■•i73a'.     IV.  Fourth  Header,  5J. 

Courn^  of  Heading.     12mo 

Elements  of  Heading  and  Oratory.       j-'iii*.' 

XT      ^    n.    T>     ^''^••:  J^fli^ion ." 

Marshall  s  Book  of  (Oratory.     12mo.  500  pages 

iiulligan's  Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Strii'c'ture'of 

the  English  Langiiage.     Vlxno 

Newman  s  Primary  .Mental  Arithmetic.      ISmo 

Otis'  Easy  Lessons  in  Landscape  Drawing.     G  part's,!  *  * .' ' 

Studies  of  Animals.     5  parts ''  '. ' 

Perkins'  Primary  Arithmeiic.     Mental  and  writi'e'j  'e'^Jr- 

ci'^es 
,,,         ' 

Elementary  Arithmetic.     PJmo.  3i7  pages,. .. 
Practical  Arithmetic.     .3,000  examples  for' in-'ac- 

tice.     12mo.  .35  ■  ra^'es 
Iwy  tod. >.,  With  complete  and  full  conditions 

12mo.  '^■j.\  pages,     Jifuslin 

Higher  d).     1 2mo.  .3 12  pag".s, 

Elomentary  Geometry.     With  prac'ti'c'ai  'a'l.'p.'/c.'il 
tions, 

1  latie  and  Solid  Geometry.     (College*  edition  ) 
LargoSvo. '. ; 

Elements  of  Alg.^bra.     lifvis.-d  edition.     12ma 
Troati.>o  on    Algebra.     La<-go  bv.j.     42)   ra-es' 

Sheep ..^"' 

Piano  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.' "wi'tii" 'la'- 

r.        ,       ^     \^:     ^V' *••• 

Ciuackpubos  I  irst  Lessons  on  English  C.>mi)osiiion.    12mo. 

Advanced  C  ur-se  of  Composition  and  Hhe- 

,.  toric,  12mo 

llotcry  ol  the  U,  S.  ill.,  12aio. ' u^-ariy  rsad  v.; 
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De  Fiva's  Elementary  French 'reader 

"        Cla-sic  "  " 

Fenelon'sTeleraaque.    Edited  by  Sarenne.    1vol.    l?mo 

OMil^/'Tv'V-^''"'''?"^,'-^-     ^"'''"  ^-  I'-  f^'tervald.      32mo.' 
Oilendorn  &  New  ;»ieiho.l  of  Learning  French.    Edited  bv 

J.  L.  Jevv^it.      12mo •' 

Uiothou  of  Learmug  French.    By  V.  Value, 

i_mo '..... 

Key  to  each  vol 

Just  Lessons  in  French.    By  G.  W.  Greene    iSmo 
Companion  to  French  Grammar.  By  G.  W.  Greene 
12  mo 

C"  «       m  .         

Simon  s  Treaties  on  French  Verbs 

Adler'sProgre<«sive  German  Reader.    12mo. 

Cennaa    and  English  and  English  an'd 'Germ'a'a 
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A  Thousand  Flowers,"  rub  the  beard  well,  aud  it  will  make 
a  beautiful  soft  lather,  much  facilitating  the  operation  of  shav- 
ing.   Price  only  fifty-cents. 

Beware  of  counterfeits  and  imitations;  none  genuine,  nnless 
signed  by  Fetridge  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  New  York. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY    HARLAND    C0ULTA8. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important,  but  at  present, 
imperfectly  understood  parts  of  Botany.  It  is  clear 
that  all  scientific  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  plants 
must  be  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  their  life  pro- 
cesses when  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  physician, 
in  order  to  be  able  accurately  to  distinguish  diseases 
and  to  prescribe  remedies,  studies  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  body  in  its  normal  or 
healthy  state ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  and  gardener  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
organism  of  plants,  if  they  would  succeed  in  finding 
remedies  for  the  diseases  which  attack  those  that 
they  cultivate,  and  prevent  their  diffusion  and  de- 
velopment. 

Plants,  although  devoid  of  the  voluntary  motion 
and  sensibility  of  animals,  are  nevertheless  endowed 
with  the  same  power  of  nourishing  and  propagating 
themselves.  Like  animals,  the  functions  of  their 
organs  are  liable  to  various  disturbances  through  an 
excess  of  heat,  cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  or  other 
unsuitable  external  conditions. 

Almost  all  the  diseases  of  plants  which  show 
themselves  outwardly,  proceed  from  disorders  which 
originate  in  their  interior  parts.  Disease  arises  in 
the  interior  of  plants  sometimes  in  consequence  of 
faults  in  the  solid  or  fluid  materials  which  they 
assimilate.  There  may  be  a  superabundance,  or  a 
scarcity  of  sap,  or  an  unhealthy  change  in  its  nature 
resulting  from  a  scarcity  of  the  proper  ingredients 
in  the  soil  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  plant.  The 
last  condition  of  things  is  undoubtedly  the  cause 
of  the  majority  of  the  diseases  to  which  plants  are 
liable,  which  are  therefore  easily  cured,  because  we 
can  readily  impart  to  the  soil  the  material  required 
by  the  plant,  and  which  when  absorbed  will  gradu- 
ally induce  a  healthy  condition  of  its  fluids. 

In  examining  and  treating  the  diseases  of  plants 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  not  only  to  the  symptoms, 
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but  to  ascertain  as  correctly  as  possible  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  developed,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  produce  them. 
Nourishment  taken  up  from  the  same  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  in  plants  totally  opposite  efi'ects ;  in 
one  species  a  superabundance  of  sap,  in  another  a 
scarcity ;  in  both  these  instances  a  diseased  condi- 
tion is  generated;  whilst  the  same  nourishment 
shall  be  suited  to  the  organization  of  a  third  species 
and  induce  its  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  soil,  the  situation,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  dis- 
eased plant,  and  carefully  to  compare  these  external 
circumstances  with  the  conditions  to  which  a  sound, 
healthy  plant  of  the  same  species  has  been  subjected, 
if  we  would  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  cause 
by  which  the  disease  has  been  produced  and  the 
best  methods  of  effecting  its  removal. 

The  diseases  of  plants  may  be  resolved  into  two 
leading  classes,  viz.,  such  diseases  as  affect  their 
nutritive  and  reproductive  system. 

I.  The  Diseases  of  the  Nutritive  System, 
The  unhealthy  effusion  of  the  sap,  (Hemorrhagia.) 
This  disease  may  be  called  vegetable  hemorrhage. 
It  shows  itself  when  the  sap  of  trees  springs  forth 
from  their  interior  tissues  and  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  stem  or  branches,  having  formed  for  itself  an 
outlet  through  the  bark.  This  effusion  of  sap  is 
sometimes  excessive,  and  then  the  vegetative  forces 
of  the  tree  are  enfeebled,  and  if  the  wound  is  not 
healed,  unhealthy  decomposition  is  induced,  both  in 
the  ascending  raw  and  descending  proper  sap,  in 
consequence  of  too  much  exposure  to  the  air.  Trees 
abounding  in  a  saccharine  or  sugary  sap,  such  as 
the  maple,  birch,  and  the  grape,  and  trees  with  stone 
fruit,  as  for  instance,  the  cherry,  plum  and  peach, 
are  the  most  subject  to  this  disease. 

This  outward  effusion  of  sap  proceeds  from  its 
superabundance.  The  tissues  of  the  tree  are  only 
able  to  assimilate  and  take  up  a  certain  quantity, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  sap  forces  for  itself  an 
outlet  through  the  bark  and  appears  at  the  surface. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY    HARLAND    COULTAS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important,  but  at  present, 
imperfectly  understood  parts  of  Botany.  It  is  clear 
that  all  scientific  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  plants 
must  be  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  their  life  pro- 
cesses when  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  physician, 
in  order  to  be  able  accurately  to  distinguish  diseases 
and  to  prescribe  remedies,  studies  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  body  in  its  normal  or 
healthy  state  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  and  gardener  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
organism  of  plants,  if  they  would  succeed  in  finding 
remedies  for  the  diseases  which  attack  those  that 
they  cultivate,  and  prevent  their  diffusion  and  de- 
velopment. 

Plants,  although  devoid  of  the  voluntary  motion 
and  sensibility  of  animals,  are  nevertheless  endowed 
with  the  same  power  of  nourishing  and  propagating 
themselves.  Like  animals,  the  functions  of  their 
organs  are  liable  to  various  disturbances  through  an 
excess  of  heat,  cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  or  other 
unsuitable  external  conditions. 

Almost  all  the  diseases  of  plants  which  show 
themselves  outwardly,  proceed  from  disorders  which 
originate  in  their  interior  parts.  Disease  arises  in 
the  interior  of  plants  sometimes  in  consequence  of 
faults  in  the  solid  or  fluid  materials  which  they 
assimilate.  There  may  be  a  superabundance,  or  a 
scarcity  of  sap,  or  an  unhealthy  change  in  its  nature 
resulting  from  a  scarcity  of  the  proper  ingredients 
in  the  soil  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  plant.  The 
last  condition  of  things  is  undoubtedly  the  cause 
of  the  majority  of  the  diseases  to  which  plants  are 
liable,  which  are  therefore  easily  cured,  because  we 
can  readily  impart  to  the  soil  the  material  required 
by  the  plant,  and  which  when  absorbed  will  gradu- 
ally induce  a  healthy  condition  of  its  fluids. 

In  examining  and  treating  the  diseases  of  plants 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  not  only  to  the  symptoms, 
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but  to  ascertain  as  correctly  as  possible  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  developed,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  produce  them. 
Nourishment  taken  up  from  the  same  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  in  plants  totally  opposite  effects ;  in 
one  species  a  superabundance  of  sap,  in  another  a 
scarcity ;  in  both  these  instances  a  diseased  condi- 
tion is  generated;  whilst  the  same  nourishment 
shall  be  suited  to  the  organization  of  a  third  species 
and  induce  its  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  soil,  the  situation,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  dis- 
eased plant,  and  carefully  to  compare  these  external 
circumstances  with  the  conditions  to  which  a  sound, 
healthy  plant  of  the  same  species  has  been  subjected, 
if  we  would  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  cause 
by  which  the  disease  has  been  produced  and  the 
best  methods  of  effecting  its  removal. 

The  diseases  of  plants  may  be  resolved  into  two 
leading  classes,  viz.,  such  diseases  as  affect  their 
nutritive  and  reproductive  system. 

I.  The  Diseases  of  the  Nutritive  System. 
The  unhealthy  effusion  of  the  sap,  (Hemorrhagia.) 
This  disease  may  be  called  vegetable  hemorrhage. 
It  shows  itself  when  the  sap  oi'  trees  springs  forth 
from  their  interior  tissues  and  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  stem  or  branches,  having  formed  for  itself  an 
outlet  through  the  bark.  This  effusion  of  sap  is 
sometimes  excessive,  and  then  the  vegetative  forces 
of  the  tree  are  enfeebled,  and  if  the  wound  is  not 
healed,  unhealthy  decomposition  is  induced,  both  in 
the  ascending  raw  and  descending  proper  sap,  in 
consequence  of  too  much  exposure  to  the  air.  Trees 
abounding  in  a  saccharine  or  sugary  sap,  such  as 
the  maple,  birch,  and  the  grape,  and  trees  with  stone 
fruit,  as  for  instance,  the  cherry,  plum  and  peach, 
are  the  most  subject  to  this  disease. 

This  outward  effusion  of  sap  proceeds  from  its 
superabundance.  The  tissues  of  the  tree  are  only- 
able  to  assimilate  and  take  up  a  certain  quantity, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  sap  forces  for  itself  an 
outlet  through  the  bark  and  appears  at  the  surface. 
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In  the  grape  this  outflow  of  the  sap  generally 
makes  its  appearance  in  early  spring,  before  the 
plant  comes  into  leaf,  and  is  called  the  tears  of  the 
vine.  The  hemorrhage  is  not  attended  in  this  in- 
stance with  any  injurious  consequences,  because  the 
fissures  in  the  bark  through  which  the  sap  escapes 
speedily  close,  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots  and  foliage 
are  put  forth.  This  fact  teaches  us  that  the  weeping 
of  the  vine  when  it  is  pruned,  and  the  flow  of  the 
sugary  sap  from  the  birch  and  maple  trees  when 
they  are  bored  is  not  injurious  to  these  trees  if  they 
contain  a  superabundance  of  the  fluids  which  we 
remove  from  them. 

Whenever  in  fruit  trees  there  appears  to  be  too 
mi^ch  sap  it  is  necessary  to  bleed  them,  which  may 
be  done  by  making  a  longitudinally  incision  into 
the  bark  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  this  will  give  free  vent 
to  the  fluids  which  are  in  excess  and  lead  to  the 
healthy  circulation  of  those  retained  by  the  plant, 
through  its  system.  The  wound  must,  however,  after 
a  little  time^  be  carefully  closed,  (if  the  operation  is 
performed  on  the  tree  after  it  has  made  its  annual 
growth,)  with  a  mixture  of  loam^  cow  dung  and  quick- 
lime. 

To  an  injurious  efflux  of  the  sap  is  also  to  be 
attributed  the  resinous  pustules  or  swellings  found 
on  the  branches  of  the  pine  and  fir.  These  may 
arise  from  injuries  of  the  bark  during  storms. 
Portions  of  the  stem  between  the  bark  and  the  sap- 
wood  become  filled  with  a  resinous  watery  fluid, 
which  either  gradually  hardens  and  thus  prevents 
the  circulation  of  the  sap,  or,  bursting  through  the 
bark,  flows  out  as  resin  in  long,  clear  drops. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DEEP  TILLAGE,  TRENCHING,  &c. 

The  following  remarks,  adding  additional  evidence 
to  the  truths  so  well  established  in  relation  to  deep 
culture,  recently  appeared  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express^ 
(London.) 

When  the  prophet  alluded  to  the  divinely-given 
wisdom  which  leads  the  plowman  to  "  open  and 
break  the  clods  of  his  ground,"  he  characterized  the 
operation  of  tillage  in  terms  which  the  light  of  mo- 
dern science  and  practice  has  enabled  us  more  fully 
to  understand.     We  "  open"  the  ground  not  only  to 
admit  the  seeds  or  to  allow  the  free  spreading  of  the 
roots  of  our  crops,  but  to  let  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
rains,  and  dews  which  impregnate  the  recesses  of 
the  Bub-soil  with  fertility.     We  "  break  the  clods" 
not  merely  to  favor  the  fine  rootlets  of  young  plants, 
but  to  expose  an  infinitely  multiplied  extent  of  super- 
fices  in  the  pulverised  mould  to  the  chemical  action 
of  the  gases  we  call  "  the  air."     And  the  teachings 


of  Jethro  Tull,  of  Deanston  Smith,  and  of  Lois- 
Weedon  Smith ;  the  practice  of  Flemish  farmers  and 
vineyard  cultivators  abroad,  and  of  market  garden- 
ers, cottagers,  and  trench-plowers  at  home,  are  all 
commentaries  and  illustrations  developing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Hebrew's  descriptive  phrases. 

And  have  we  not  a  corroboration  of  the  advan- 
tage of  deep  and  minute  tillage  in  the  natural  pro- 
cesses which  are  working  around  us  ?  Have  not  we 
all  seen  the  changed  texture  and  productive  quality 
of  a  weathered  sub-soil ;  seen  the  sterile  clay  from 
from  the  deep  drain  moulder  into  manageable  and 
wholesome  soil  under  the  culture  of  a  single  winter- 
ing :  reminding  us  of  the  saying  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
'^  the  frost  is  God's  plow,  which  he  drives  through 
every  inch  of  ground,"  pulverating  and  fructifying 
all? 

But  to  come  to  particular  examples.    Mr.  Hoskyns 
has  described  the  practice  of  the  vine-growers  in 
Madeira,  which  forms  a  remarkable   and   striking 
lesson   for   us.     The  vine   is   not  a  native  of  that 
island ;  and  after  growing  well  for  a  few  years,  the 
fruit  begins  to  degenerate,  and  makes  inferior  wine. 
The  expense  of  new  stocks  being  very  great,  as  they 
are   usually  brought  from   the   hock-vineyards   of 
Germany,  every  expedient  has  been  tried  in  order 
to  postpone  the  evil  as  long  as  possible ;  but  no 
manuring,  or  pruning,  or  attention,  is  of  any  avail ; 
and  the  only  remedy  is  found  in  deep  cultivation.    "  I 
once  happened,"  he  says,  "  to  see  the  process.   Nearly 
a  score  of  laborers,  hard  at  work,  were  standing  in 
a  long  trench  as  deep  as  they  were  tall,  stocking  the 
earth  from  one  side  and  throwing  it  up  on  the  other. 
On  inquiry,  they  told  me  they  were  trenching  an  old 
vineyard  for  fresh  planting — trenching  nearly  six  feet 
deep!     Some   months   afterwards,   a  merchant,   in 
taking  me  over  his  wine-stores,  pointed  out  in  some 
casks  that  were  being  broken  up,  a  mineral  incrus- 
tation about  as  thick  as  a  half-crown,  and  as  brittle 
as  glass,  which  he  called  tartrate  of  lime;  adding, 
that  it  was  commonly  deposited  by  the  wine,  espe- 
cially when   new.      I  afterwards   ascertained   that 
potash  and  soda  existed  in  the  deposit.     Now  these 
minerals  are  very  deficient  in  the  soil  of  the  island. 
Here,  then,  was  good   reason  for  deep  trenching. 
The  vine,  to  supply  its  mineral  wants,  robbed  the 
soil  so  fast  of  what  little  alkali  it  contained,  that 
nothing  but  the  opening  of  a  great  depth  to  the 
action  of  the  roots  would  keep  up  the  supply  for 
many  years ;  for  the  roots  of  delicate  plants  will  not 
travel  through  earth  that  has  never  seen  dai/light." 

The  vegetable  gardens  which  supply  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  the  other  markets  of  the  metropolis,  we  all 
know,  are  not  only  profusely  manured,  but  deeply 
tilled ;  and  in  many  cases  the  sub-soil  has  been  dug 
up,  in  the  gradual  course  of  time,  no  less  than  four 
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or  five  feet  deep^  to  supply  the  waste  of  mineral  matter 
to  the  soil  above. 

In  certain  parts  of  Flanders  they  have  a  peculiar 
mode  of  gradually  deepening  the  staple  by  spade- 
trenching;  trenches  being  dug  between  the  lands 
when  sown,  and  the  sub-soil  thrown  over  the  sur- 
face.    They  go  about  two  inches  deeper  than  the 
cultivator  has  hitherto   reached;   and   by  shifting 
the  trenches  sideways  each  year,  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  two  inches  of  the  entire  sub- 
soil become  mixed  with  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
soil  is  thus  deepened  by  that  amount.     The  same 
process  is  then  repeated  a  couple  of  inches  deeper 
still ;  and  after  four  or  five  courses  of  trenching,  the 
land  is  brought  to  a  depth  of  18  or  20  inches  of  uni- 
form quality. 

In  Jersey  they  use  a  trench  plow,  which  follows 
the  common  plow,  and  by  means  of  a  shelving 
mould-board  raises  the  sub-soil  out  of  the  furrow 
and  throws  it  on  the  top  of  the  just  turned  furrow- 
slice.  This  is  done  as  a  regular  thing  once  at  the 
commencement  of  every  rotation — that  is,  at  the 
breaking  up  in  autumn  for  the  next  year's  turnip 
fallow. 

Now  let  us  observe  in  these  instances  that  the 
sub-soil  is  not  brought  up  in  large  masses  to  defy 
the  disintegrating  powers  of  weather  and  crushing 
implements ;    nor   is   the   whole   of  the   cultivated 
staple  buried  underneath  a  great  thickness  of  the 
lifted  sub-soil,  and  so  placed  out  of  reach  of  the 
young  plants  above ;  neither  is  the  sub-soil  merely 
broken  and  stirred,  and  covered  again  immediately 
by  the  original  staple,  soon  to  coalesce  again  into 
its  former  impervious  condition ;  nor  is  it  simply 
mingled  partially  and  imperfectly  with  the  staple, 
as  is   the   case   in   some   descriptions   of    sub-soil 
plowing.     But  it  is  lifted  bit  by  bit,  a  little  at  a  time^ 
and  exposed  in  a  granulated  state  openly  upon  the  sur- 
faccj  so  as  to  be  subjected  to  the  ameliorating  agen- 
cies that  are  above  ground. 

And  it  is  by  appealing  to  long-known  and  well- 
established  practice  like  these,  that  we  can  readily 
confute  the  objections  which   have  been   brought 
against  trench-plowing,  and  explain  the  (iauses  of 
failure  in  many  cases  of  its  trial.     The  secret  of 
want  of  success  in  trenching  clays  and  strong  loams, 
wherever  it  has  occurred,  lies,  we  believe,  in  the 
want  of  judgment  exercised  in  performing  the  ope- 
ration, and  not  in  any  poverty  or  badness  inherent 
in  the  sub-soil.     If  a  man  will  bury  his  fertile  and 
highly-conditioned  staple  of  four  inches  underneath 
half  a  foot  thickness  of  raw  unmellowed  clay — thus 
providing  for  his  crops  a  banquet  of  mineral  food  in 
abundance,  but  food   uncooked   and   incapable  of 
being  digested  by  those  fastidious  epicures,  young 
plants — can  he  expect  an  adequate  and  quick  return 


of  profit  from  the  expensive  process?     But  on  the 
self-same  kind  of  soil  he  knows  there  are  cottage 
gardens  in  plenty,  which  are  yielding  richly  and 
profitably  to  the  deep  working  spade  and  fork ;  and 
one  of  the  main  points  in  the  matter  has  been,  that 
the  deepening  was  gradual.     Reason  tells  us  that 
what  the  atmospheric  influences,  manurings,  and  tho 
growth  of  vegetation  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
made  of  four  or  five  inches  of  a  mass  of  clay,  they 
can  in  the  same  manner  make  of  several  inches 
more ;  and  this  manner  is  by  penetrating  and  per- 
meating through  the  avenues  opened  by  tillage.     Of 
course,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  wild  in  our  expecta- 
tions, or  too  extravagant  in  our  descriptions  of  such  a 
transformation  ;  so  that  when  a  practical  man  states 
that  "where  clay  land  is  drained,  the  action  of  tlicj 
air  and  water  passing  through  it  so,  alters  the  very 
nature   of  the  strong  yellow  clays,  that  in  a  few 
months  they  will  become  a  deep,  rich  loam"  we  mav 
challenge  the  accuracy  and  appropriateness  of  tlu 
terms  employed. 

At   the   Farmers'    Club,  Mr.  Webster  took   thi> 
course;  but  in  so  doing  he  unfortunately  went  tf)o 
far,  and  said  that  we  might  expose  the  stronger* 
clays  to  the   action  of  the  sun  and  air  for  year.-;. 
"  and  yet  they  never  altered."     Quite  true  that  after 
centuries  of  cultivation  our  tenacious  clays  have  not 
been  rendered  into  friable  loams;  but  is  not  the  thin 
staple  which  has  been  cultivated,  mellower  and  <> 
freer  texture   than  the  untilled   sub-soil  which   it 
once  resembled  ?     And  where  the  tillage  has  beci 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  change  talked  of;  wher.- 
it  has  gradually  deepened  the  upper  soil  and  openo. 
the    sub-soil    by   deep   drainage,    sub-soiling,    an. 
trenching — there  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  land  i  ■ 
made  more  workable,  as  well  as  richer  and  warnu ;-. 


SUSQUEHANNA  CO.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, January  27,  1857,  by  H.  Drinker,  President, 
having  adjourned  over  from  previous  week  on  a< 
count  of  the  snow  storm. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rev.  A.  0.  Wane-' 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  adopt c  . 
showing  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $166.94  o  . 
the  first  day  of  January,  1857. 

The  following  persons  were  unanimously  cho-e  . 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  : — 

President. — Thomas  Johnson. 

Vice-Presidents. — Abel  Cassedy  and  Daniel  Seurle. 

Recording  Secretary. — William  J.  Farrell. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — William  P.  Jessup. 

Member  of  Ex,  Committee. — Alfred  Baldwin. 

Treasurer. — Azor  Lathrop. 

The  Secretary  not  being  present,  Samuel  F.  (..u 
malt,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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On  motion,  the  time  for  receiving  reports  on  grain 
crops,  was  continued  till  the  April  meeting  of  the 

Society. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  holding  the  Plough  Match  of  the 
Society  at  some  other  point  than  Montrose,  and 
directed  to  report  at  next  meeting. 

Adjourned. 

Samuel  F.  Carmalt, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


339  pounds  Mangel  wurtzel. 


PINCHING  TO  PROMOTE  FRUITFULNESS. 

Those  who  have  never  practiced  this,  or  observed 
its  results,  may  have  seen,  if  experienced  in  tree 
growing,  that  a  shoot,  of  which  the  point  was 
broken,  bruised,  or  otherwise  injured  during  the 
growing  season,  frequently  becomes  a  fruit  branch 
either  during  the  same  or  the  following  season ;  and 
this,  especially  if  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  tree, 
or  on  the  older  and  lower  parts  of  the  branches. 
The  check  given  to  the  extension  of  the  shoot  con- 
centrates the  sap  in  the  parts  remaining;  and,  unless 
the  check  has  been  given  very  early  in  the  season, 
or  the  growth  very  vigorous  in  the  tree,  so  that  the 
buds  will  break  and  form  shoots,  they  are  certain  to 
prepare  for  the  production  of  fruit.  It  is  on  this 
principle  of  checking  the  growth,  and  concentrating 
the  sap  in  the  pinched  shoot,  that  pinching  to  produce 
fruitfulness  is  performed;  and  its  efficiency  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  trees  on  which  it 
ha^  been  practiced  have  borne  fruit  four  or  five,  and 
perhaps  seven  years  sooner  than  they  would  have 
done  without  it.— Barry's  Fruit  Garden. 


EQUIVALENT  OF  VARIOUS  PLANTS  TO  HAY. 

In  Berger's  Economy  of  Farming  there  is  a  "  Table 
of  Equivalents"  showing  how  much  of  one  kind  of 
ordinary  fodder  is  equal  in  nutrimental  value  to  an 
equal  amount  in  weight  and  measure  of  another 
kind.     The  following  is  an  extract  of  this  table : 

100  pounds  of  hay  are  equal  to 

90  pounds  clover  hay  made  when  fully  blossomed. 

98  "  made  before  it  blossoms. 

98  "  second  crop  of  do. 

98  "  Lucerne  hay. 

89  "  Sainfoin. 

410  "  Green  clover. 

467  "  Vetches  and  tares,  green. 

275  "  Green  Indian  corn. 

374  "  Wheat  straw. 

244  "  Rye  straw. 

164  "  Oat  straw. 

153  "  Pea  Straw. 

201  "  Raw  potatoes. 

175  "  Boiled  potatoes. 


504 

275 

308 
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46 
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English  turnips. 

Carrots. 

Ruta  baga. 

Rye  (grain.) 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Buckwheat. 

Indian  corn. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Horse-chestnuts. 

Acorns. 

Sun-flower  seed. 

Linseed  cake. 

Wheat  bran. 

Rye  bran. 

Wheat  and  oat  chaff. 

Rye  and  barley  chaff. 
An  ox  requires  two  per  cent,  of  his  live  weight  in 
hay  per  day ;  if  he  works,  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
A  milch  cow,  three  per  cent.  A  fattening  ox,  five 
per  cent  at  first,  and  four  per  cent  when  half  fat- 
tened and  afterwards.  Sheep,  when  grown,  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  their  live  weight  in  hay  per  day. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
contains  some  excellent  observations  upon  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

"  In  designing  the  architectural  garden,  we  must 
derive  instruction  from  the  warning  of  the  past.     It 
must  not  be  so  vast  as  to  lose  the  effect  of  unity  of 
design  and  to  cause   satiety.     Every  part   should 
manifestly  have  its  use.     Balustrades  should  be  em- 
ployed only  where  some  fence  is  intended  or  some 
protection  needed.     A  balustrade  drawn  across  a 
plane  surface,  whose  inutility  is  further  marked  by 
the  absence  of  gates  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
walks,  is  an  offence  against  common  sense.     On  the 
other  hand,  we  remember  to  have  seen  the  portion 
of  a  balustrade  removed  from  a  position  where  it 
was  indispensably  needed  to  prevent  the  careless 
visitor  from  falling  into  the  water,  and  this  merely 
on  the  ground  that  it  obstructed  the  view  from  the 
windows.     No   addition   of  beauty  can  justify  an 
absurdity.     The  contrivances  for  coolness  and  for 
warmth,  for  shelter  and  for  shade,  should  be  exactly 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  climate  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  site.     In  grouping  the  masses 
of  the  architecture  and  arranging  the  lines  of  the 
composition,  the  laws  of  the  picturesque,  that  is  to 
say,  the  laws  by  which  the  painter  regulates  his 
design,  will  be  found  the  only  true  guides. 

To  secure  the  best  effect,  a  due  proportion  between 
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the  house  and  the  garden  should  be  observed.     If 
the  garden  greatly  exceeds  the  house  in  taste  and  in 
style,  it  only  furnishes  a  standard  whereby  to  mea- 
sure the  deficiencies  of  the  object  to  which  it  should 
be  subservient.     If  it  greatly  falls  short  of  the  house 
in  massive  grandeur  and  richness  of  effect,  it  sug- 
gests a  painful  idea  of  disproportion  and  perhaps 
too  of  declining  taste  and  diminished  means.    Even 
when  the  general  plan  and  the  architectural  deco- 
rations are  all  that  can  be  wished,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  details  are  disfigured  with  pretti- 
ness  greatly  below  the  general  conception.     When  a 
magnificent  platform  is  to  be  filled  with  flower  beds, 
the  patterns  should  be  large,  and  the   masses  of 
flowers  sufficiently  important  to  aid  with  the  rich- 
ness of  their  color  the  grandeur  of  the  forms.— 
Intricate  scrolls  and  fantastical  flourishes  (however 
beautiful  on  paper)  are  meagre  and  confused  in  such 
a  position,  and  the   multitude   of  little   columnar 
shrubs  with  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  stud  the  sur- 
face, are  mean  and  shabby  if  they  grow  ill,  and,  if 
they  grow  well,  in  a  few  years  they  produce  the 
effect  of  crowd  and  confusion ;  they  obstruct  the  view 
and  throw  a  shade  of  gloom  where,  above  all  things, 
the  character  of  light  and  brilliancy  is  demanded. 

Whether  the  kitchen  garden  should  be  placed  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  flower  garden  is 
a  question  which  must  be  decided  in  each  case  by 
the  site  and  character  of  the  buildings,  and,  above 
all,  by  convenience.     The  chief  beauty  of  which  it 
is  susceptible  is  trimness,  but  by  the  admixture  of 
flowers  great  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  effect  may  be 
obtained,  and  architectural  embellishments  may  be 
introduced  to  any  extent  which  the  circumstances 
render  desirable.     The  various  frames,  stoves  and 
hothouses  of  all  descriptions,  though  aU  such  glass 
houses  must  be  ugly  in  themselves,  from  the  magni- 
ficent conservatory  (the  first  building  of  the  kind) 
which  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  built  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  down  to  the  glass  hovel 
which  the  market  gardener  builds  for  himself,  may 
yet  in  their  general  arrangement   be  so   grouped 
together  as  to  produce  a  not  unpleasing  effect 

True  picturesqueness,  like  true  beauty,  cannot 
result  from  the  discordant  association  of  damp  and 
gloom,  with  the  dwelling  of  opulence  and  comfort. 
Trees  should  be  left  where  they  afford  a  shelter- 
where  they  exclude  light  and  air  they  should  be 
removed,  and  if  the  owner  persists  in  leaving  them 
where  they  block  out  a  fine  view,  he  is  sacrificing 
the  greater  beauty  to  the  less." 


Draining  of  wet  lands  and  marshes  adds  to  their 
value,  by  making  them  to  produce  more,  and  by 
improving  the  health  of  neighborhoods— both  im- 
portant considerations. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SUN  FLOWER  AS  AN 
AGRICULTURAL  PLANT. 

The  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette  remarking  upon  the 
propriety  of  cultivating  the  Sun  flower  as  a  field 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  cheap  food  for 
poultry  and  the  production  of  oil,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  its  character,  products  and  culti- 
vation : 

"The  Sun  flower  (Helianthus  annuus,)  though  a 
highly  ornamental  plant  in  the  flower  garden  and 
the  shrubbery,  possesses  much  more  valuable  and 
profitable  qualities  than  it  generally  gets  credit  for, 
and  from  its  utility  and  hardihood,  in  many  instances, 
may  be  profitably  cultivated  in  the  field.    The  stalks 
when  burned  for  alkali,  are  reputed  to  yield  10  per 
cent  of  potash ;  the  green  leaves,  when  dried  and 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  bran,  according 
to  some  French  writers,  are  excellent  food  for  cows, 
and  greedily  consumed  by  them.     In  Portugal  the 
seeds  are  made  into  meal  and  bread,  and  in  America 
they  are  roasted   and  substituted  for  coffee.     But 
their  chief  value,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is 
in  the  great  quantity  of  a  very  pure  oil  which  may 
be  expressed  from  them,  which  is  reputed  little  in- 
ferior to  olive  oil,  and  suited  for  table  use,  burning 
in  lamps,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.     The 
seeds  are  also  greedily  devoured  by  birds,  and  yield 
a  cheap  food  for  poultry,  with  the  further  advantage, 
it  is  said,  of  rendering  the  hens  prolific,  and  the  cake 
produced  after  expressing  the  oil  is  excellent  for 

cattle  feeding. 

The  produce  must  vary  considerably  with  the  soil 
and  other  circumstances,  but  it  has  been  found  to 
yield  50  bushels  of  seed  per  statute  acre,  producing 
about  50  gallons  of  oil  and  1,500  lbs.  of  oil  cake. 
Though  the  plant  seems  to  flourish  in  any  soil  and 
to  require  but  litUe  care  or  attention,  that  which  is 
most  suitable  for  it  is  dry,  deep  loam,  and  rich  in 
alkaline  matter.    Fresh  sea-mud  makes  an  admirable 
manure  for  it,  and  if  the  soil  be  heavy,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously prepared  by  dressing  with  shell,  sand, 
limestone,  gravel,  or  any  other  opening  calcareous 
matter,  but  it  should  be  well  worked  and  finely 
pulverized.     The  best  time  to  sow  is  early  in  March, 
in  dry  weather,  and  as  the  plant  bears  transplanting 
admirably,  the  seeds  may  be  either  sown  permanently 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  drills,  18  inches 
apart,  in  a  nursery,  for  future  transplanting,  the 
the  proper  time  for  which  will  be,  when  the  young 
plant  has  perfected  its  fourth  leaf.     They  may  then 
be  planted  out  in  rows  about  18  inches  apart,  and 
at  12  inches  plant  from  plant  in  a  row.     If  sown 
where  they  are  to  stand,  drills  should  be  drawn  by 
the  hoe,  about  an  inch  deep,  18  inches  apart,  and 
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the  seeds  scattered  thinly  along  it,  and  covered  up, 
or  what  is  better  and  more  economical,  the  seeds 
may  be  dibbled-in  in  rows  at  the  above  distance, 
three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  when  of 
the  size  above  described,  thinned  to  12  inches  apart. 
The  thinnings,  if  carefully  lifted,  may  be  trans- 
planted as  above  directed,  if  required,  watering  the 
the  plants  if  the  weather  be    dry.     Keep  the  land 
clean  of  weeds  by  the  hoe,  putting  a  little  earth 
round  the  plants  for  about  six  weeks,  when  the 
leaves  will  so  cover  the  land  as  to  smother  all  weeds, 
iind  will  require  no  further  care  till  the  crop  is  fit 
for  gathering,  saving  that  in  our  climate  it  may,  and 
no  doubt  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  remove  all 
the  secondary  flowers,  which,  if  left  on,  would  only 
tend  to  rob  the  primary  flowers  of  the  nutriment 
required,  and  retard  their  ripening.   When  the  heads 
are  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  the  plants  should  be  cut  down 
near  the  ground,  choosing  dry  weather,  that  no  wet 
may  stick  or  remain  in  the  flower  heads,  and  remove 
them  to  a  dry,  airy  shed,  where  they  are  to  remain 
till  quite  dry,  when  the  seeds  may  be  extracted.     As 
they  are  particularly  susceptible  of  moisture,  which 
is  injurious  to  their  keeping  quality,  they  should  not 
l)e  left  on  the  ground,  but  be  stowed  away  in  a  dry, 
airv  place,  where  vermin  cannot  get  at  them. 

Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  the  sun  flower  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  gardens  and  shrubberies  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  where  it  flourishes  without  much 
care  or  trouble,  in  the  most  ordinary  soils,  except 
merely  sowing  the  seeds  and  keeping  down  weeds, 
and  we  can  safely  recommend  its  culture  as  a  field 
plant,  but  only  on  a  limited  scale,  till  we  get  more 
practically  acquainted  with  it,  and  until  its  uses  are 
better  developed. 


free  from  grass  and  weeds,  a  most  important  requi- 
site  manure,  such  as  is  required  for  the  successful 

growth  of  potatoes,  beets,  and  turnips  among  the 
trees,  is  applied ;  and  twice  a  year  a  handful  or  two 
of  a  mixture  of  one-third  potash,  and  two-thirds  salt 
for  each  tree  is  applied  and  forked  into  the  soil. 
With  this  treatment  the  trees  are  healthy,  vigorous, 
productive,  and  long-lived ;  and  some  on  the  grounds 
measure  a  foot  in  diameter. 


<♦»»»■ 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  PEACH. 

A  valuable  communication  is  given  in  the  Hor- 
ticulturist for  November,  from  Samuel  T.  Jones,  of 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  most  successful  cultivator, 
the  chief  items  of  management  in  which  are  briefly 
the  following :  1 .  Low  and  open  pruning,  commenc- 
ing when  the  tree  is  young,  by  cutting  out  the  top 
or   central   branches.      2.  Preventing   overbearing, 
both  for  the  vigor  and  longevity  of  the  tree,  and  for 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  by  a  free  use  of  the 
knife  late  in  winter  or  early  in  spring — shortening 
back  the  shoots  and  thus  removing  a  portion  of  the 
fruit  buds,  and  also  removing  any  branches  which 
become  too  long,  allowing  young  shoots  to  grow  out 
and  take  their  place.     3.  The  trees  are  examined  for 
the  worm  at  the  root,  late  each  spring  and  early  in 
autumn,  according  to  the  well-known  mode  of  cutting 
them  out  and  destroying  them.     An  oyster-knife, 
which  is  pointed  and  has  a  double  edge,  is  preferred 
for  this  purpose.    4.  Good,  clean  cultivation  is  given, 


CHLORIDE  OF  LIME  FOR  SMUT. 

As  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  relation 
to  the  above.  Dr.  Steele,  of  Dublin,  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  wheat  seed  infected  with  smut  produces 
plants,  the  grain  of  which  is  filled  with  a  similar 
fungus. 

2.  That  the  presence  of  the  smut  or  fungus  is 
injurious  to  the  straw,  as  well  as  destructive  of  the 
grain. 

3.  That  steeping  the  infected  seed  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  Glauber's  salts,  and  sprinkling  it  with 
quick-lime,  has  but  little  effect  in  preventing  smut 
in  the  future  plants. 

4.  That  steeping  the  infected  seed  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  is  nearly  a  specific  in  preventing 
smut  in  the  future  plants,  and  very  much  more  effec- 
tual for  this  purpose  than  the  steep  of  Glauber's  salts, 
so  highly  praised  by  a  French  commission. 

The  chloride  of  lime  has,  during  a  few  years  past, 
been  used  as  a  wheat-steep  by  several  farmers  in 
different  districts,  and  with  the  same  satisfactory 

results. 

The  solution  used  is  made  by  mixing  1  lb.  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  in  one  gallon  of  water,  (soft,)  stirring 
frequently  with  a  sticky  or  something  wooden^  for 
two  hours,  or  till  dissolved.  Put  the  grain  to  be 
steeped  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  stir  frequently, 
and  remove  all  the  grains  that  swim.  Pour  off^  the 
water  and  add  to  the  seed  enough  of  the  chloride 
of  lime  solution  to  cover  it.  Allow  it  to  remain  two 
hours,  and  then  dry  with  sand,  mould,  lime,  or  other 
powder.  The  solution  poured  off  may  be  used  again 
and  again,  or  while  it  lasts. 


THE  GRASSES  AT  DIFFERENT  STAGES  OF 
THEIR  GROWTH. 

The  following  article,  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson, 
on  the  variation  in  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the 
grasses  at  different  seasons,  recently  appeared  in  the 
I  Farmer' i  Magazine^  (London) : 

The  reasons  assiffned  for  this  difference  in  the 
feeding  qualities  of  grass  have  been  rude  and  of  lit- 
tle practical  value. 
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The  occupiers  of  the  water  meads  of  England's 
great  southern  chalk  formation  (to  give  an  instance 
out  of  many)  well  know  the  value  of  the  firat  spring 
crop  of  the  irrigated  grass  for  the  food  of  their 
lambs  and  sheep ;  but  they  are  also  aware  that  the 
second  crop  of  the  season  differs  materially  in  its 
value.     "  It  rots  the  sheep,"  they  tell  you.     Then, 
again,  the  farmer  remarks  that  the  second  or  sum- 
mer crop  of  grass  is  poorer  in  quality  than  the  first 
or  spring  crop.    It  is  not  so  fattening :  when  made 
into  hay,  "it  dries  up  too  fast."     Now,  although 
some  of  the  recent  chemical  examinations  of  grasses 
at  different  stages  of  their  growth,  do  not  serve  to 
explain  all  these  practical  observations,  yet  they 
still  give  us  much  useful  information,  and  certainly 
serve  to  suggest  more  extended  examinations  ;  and 
they  may  lead  to  another  important  inquiry — the  ad- 
vantage of  varying  the  top  or  other  dressings  applied 
to  any  given  crop  at  different  seasons. 

It  appeared,  as  the  general  result  of  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  most  of  the  ordinary  meadow  grasses, 
that  those  which  come  the  earliest  into  flower,  con- 
tain the  most  water.  {Jour.  Roy.  Ag.  Society,  vol.  xi. 
p.  533.)  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  mean  amount  per  cent,  of  water  and 
ash  {in  the  icet  grass)  of  groups  of  four  specimens  of 

various  grasses  flowering  at  the  times  assigned : 

Water.    Ash. 


Water. 

April  30 87.58 

June  26 74.63 


Ash. 

1.28 

2.24 


The  nutritive  properties  of  this  grass,  however 
(which  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  rouge-stalked 
meadow  grass,  soft  meadow  grass,  meadow  barley, 
and  perennial  rye  grass)  being  dried  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°,  showed  not  only  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  flesh  and  fat-producing  principles  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  first  crop,  but  (owing  to  the  effects,  we 
may,  perhaps,  conclude,  of  the  irrigation  waters)  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  these  principles  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  same  grass  from  unwatered  soUs.     The 
following  was  the  result  of  Way's  analyses  {ibid., 
180):— 


Ist  crop. 

,     25.91 

.       6.53 


2d  crop. 
10.92 
2  06 

43.90 

34.30 

8.82 


►79.08        1.58 


-71.93       1.84 


61.81        2.13 


Soft  brome-grasR,  May  8 

Sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  May  25 

Annual  meadow  grass,*May  28 

Meadow  fox-tail  grass,  June  1 

Perennial  rye  grass,  June  8 

Annual  rye  grass,  June  8 •  •  • 

Smoothed-stalked  meadow  grass,  June  11. 

Cock's-foot  grass,  June  11 

Hard  fescue  grass,  Juno  13 

Rough-stalked  meadow  grass,  June  18 ^66.31        2.09 

Crested  dog's-tail  grass,  June  21 

Upright  brome-grass,  June  23 

Meadow  soft  grass,  June  29 

Downy  oat  grass,  July  11   

Meadow  barley,  July  11 

Cat's  tail  or  Timothy  grass,  July  11 

Here  it  will  be  seen  (remarks  Professor  Way)  that, 
although  the  progression  from  very  watery  speci- 
mens in  the  month  of  May  to  much  drier  grasses  in 
June  and  July  is  not  altogether  regular,  yet  it  is  well 
marked.     Thus,  whilst  four  specimens  of  grass  col- 
lected between  the  first  and  last  weeks  of  May  afford 
on  an  average  only  21  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  other 
four  specimens  collected  during  the  two  early  weeks 
of  July  contain  on  an  average  38  per  cent,  of  dry 
matter,  or  nearly  double.     Practically,  it  is  known 
to  be  the  case  that  the  early  grasses,  valuable  as  they 
are  for  spring  food,  do  not  afford  the  same  weight  of 
hay  as  those  which  come  into  flower  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period ;  so  that  in  calling  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  we  are  merely  enunciating  in  another 
form  a  well-known  truth. 

The  grasses  of  irrigated  lands  seem  to  follow  a 
similar  rule.  Specimens  of  grass  from  a  water  mea- 
dow yielded  per  cent. — 


Albuminous  or  flesh-forming  principles. . 

Fatty  matters • 

Heat-producing  principles— starch,  gum,  I  32  05 

sugar,  &c %^i4 

Woody  fibre f^iZ 

Mineral  matters  or  ash a"-^' 

This  grass  was  from  a  water-meadow  at  Stratton, 
near  Cirencester;  the  soil  is  a  rich  loam  with  a  gra- 
velly sub-soil,  and  the  crops  procured  from  it  by  the 
aid  of  water  are  very  large.     Two  square  yards  of 
an  average  part  of  the  field  were  staked  out  and 
mown  on  the  30th  of  April.     The  produce  in  the 
green  state  weighed  llj  lbs.     On  the  26th  of  June 
the  second  crop  from  the  plot  of  two  square  yards 
was  cut ;  it  weighed  Sj  lbs.     The  amount  of  the  or- 
ganic matters  I  have  already  given.     The  compo- 
sition of  the  mineral  portion  or  ash  was  as  follows 
{ibid.,  vol.  xi.  539) :— 


,•••••••••• 


<•••••' 


Silica 

Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid. 

Carbonic  acid 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Per-oxide  of  iron 

Potash 

Soda 

Chloride  of  Potassium "•" 

Common  salt  


1st  crop. 
April  30. 
9.24 
.  9.31 
.  3.55 
.  11.62 
.  9.60 
.  2.47 
.  1..31 
.  90.0 
09 
0.0 


2d  crop. 

June  26. 

34.11 

5.56 

4.23 

1.15 

9.13 

2.49 

0.62 

22.13 

0.0 

17.40 

3.14 


The   chief  results  noticeable  here   are— 1.   The 
larger  proportion  of  silica   present  in  the  second 
crop,  and  the  diminished  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.     This  might  lead  us  to  examine  the  re- 
sult of  an  application  of  either  guano  or  super-phos- 
phate of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  as  a  top-dressing 
for  the  second  crop  of  grass.     It  is  well  known  that 
in  Peru  the  cultivators  apply  about  one  cwt.  per  acre 
of  guano  to  their  irrigated  lands  just  before  they  let 
on  the  water;  and  in  the  case  of  the  meads,  which 
are  irrigated  with  sewer  water,  (when  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  bulk  or  feeding  value  of  the 
three  or  four  large   crops   produced)  there   is   an 
abounding   presence  of  both   ammoniacal   matters 
and  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  composition  of 
even  the  organic  portion  of  a  plant  is  materially 


/ 
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influenced  by  that  of  the  manure  "with  which  it  is 
dressed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
present  in  the  seeds  of  wheat.  Now  Hermstaedt 
found  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  {ibid.,  vol.  iv. 
179)  that  the  seeds  grown  without  ma/iwre  gave  9.2 
per  cent,  of  gluten  (containing  a  large  proportion  of 
nitrogen.) 


"Wheat  grown  with  vegetable  manure. 

cow  dung 

sheep  dung 


*< 
w 


u 


u 
i( 
(( 


night-soil. 


9.6 
12.0 
32.9 
33.14 


Neither  are  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  plant  during  the  growth  of  the 
crops  of  the  farm  confined  to  either  the  meadow 
grasses  or  the  seed  corn.  The  straw  of  the  oat  also 
appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Norton, 
to  undergo  equally  considerable  variations  in  the 
proportion  of  the  mineral  substances  which  it  con- 
tains. The  oat  he  examined  was  of  the  potato 
variety,  and  the  plants  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Girdwood, 
of  Carstophine,  were  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  height.  {Trans. 
High.  Soc,  1845,  321.)  The  following  table  gives  the 
amount  of  water  and  of  ash  per  cent,  contained  in 
the  plants  in  each  of  the  thirteen  weeks,  from  June 
4  to  September  3,  employed  in  the  investigation : — 


Day  when 
received. 

June  4 

'«  11 

The  leaf. 
"Water.        Ash. 

80.51            2.16 

82.76           1.86 

The  stalk. 
Water.        Ash. 

87.04  1.56 

87.05  1.28 

"  18 

"25 

July  2 

"    9 

««  16 

82.02            1.63 

78..'53            2.35 

80.26            2.24 

76.97            2  81 

T6.53            3.06 

87.13            1.28 
84.74            1.40 
83.66            1.28 
82.05            1.40 
80.85            1.52 

"  23 

77.61            3.85 

79.60            1.63 

«*  30 

77.00            3.78 

76.64            1.74 

Aug.  6 

*'  13 

76.63            3.75 

74.06            6.14 

75  66            2  01 
69.80            2.00 

"  20 

«♦  27 

79.93            4.25 

70.68            6.49 

76.27            1.58 
71.56            2.19 

Sep.  3 

24.00          15.78 

71.70            2.36 

It  next  became  of  importance  to  ascertain  the 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  oat  plant  at  different 
stages  of  its  growth.  The  following  table  contains 
the  result  of  some  of  Mr.  Norton's  examinations. 
The  ashes  of  the  leaf  of  the  unripe  oat  plant  con- 
tained : — 

June  4.  June  18.  July  2.  July  16. 

Potash  and  soda 24.60 

Common  salt, 16.34 

Lime 8.44 

Magnesia 5.33 

Oxide  of  iron 0.61 

Sulphuric  acid 11.74 

Phosphoric  acid 16.16 

Silica 16.58 


July  4. 

Potash  and  soda 24.94 

Common  salt 32.66 

Lime 2.40 

Magnesia 0.88 

Oxide  of  iron 0.39 

Sulphuric  acid 6.15 

Phosphoric  acid 16.15 

Silica 16.29 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  reader  that  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant  the  amount  of  potash  and  soda 


26.21 

18.78 

18.35 

11.30 

7.92 

0..30 

7.33 

6.91 

5  13 

3.47 

2.39 

1-63 

0.72 

0.40 

0.55 

10.59 

9..'50 

13.05 

10.12 

6.92 

2.91 

30.31 

47.62 

58.22 

ontained — 

July  18. 

July  2. 

July  16 

26.49 

36.25 

42.43 

24.94 

11.62 

4.46 

3.74 

2.64 

4.12 

2.20 

1.17 

1.47 

0.40 

0.88 

0.62 

8.51 

7.98 

T.84 

12  65 

2.21 

6.31 

20.41 

36.64 

34.85 

decreased  in  the  leaf,  but  materially  increased  in  the 
stalk.  That  the  silica  in  both  increased,  but  in  much 
the  largest  proportion  in  the  leaf,  and  that  in  both 
portions  of  the  plant  the  common  salt  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  very  materially  decreased  during  the  six 
weeks  the  examination  continued. 

We  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
chemical  examinations  might  not  only  be  usefully 
extended,  but  that  they  lead  to  several  other  sub- 
jects for  inquiry.     It  is  evident  that  the  requirements 
of  the  plants  we  have  been  examining  vary  in  dift'er- 
ent  stages  of  their  growth,  and  that  to  a  very  mate- 
rial extent.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  certain 
fertilizers,  which  are  hardly  remunerative  when  ap- 
plied in  the  ordinary  way,  might  be  rendered  far 
more  useful  by  improvements  in  the  usual  mode  of 
employing  them.     We  are  all  aware  of  the  great 
difference  which   is   produced   by  slight,  and   not 
always  easily  explained,  variations  of  this  kind,  such 
as  by  sowing  guano,  gypsum,  &c.,  in  moist  weather, 
rather  than  in  dry ;  or,  to  give  another  instance,  the 
yet  unexplained  much  greater  effect  of  applying  a 
mixture  of  common  salt  and  soot  to  certain  crops, 
than    by   their  separate   application.     We   are,   in 
fact,  never  likely  to  exhaust  these  kind  of  practical 
inquiries. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer  com- 
municates some  important  experiments  in  the  culture 
of  the  potato.    In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  says  : 

"  I  followed  the  advice  of  an  old  English  farmer 
in  cutting  my  potatoes  and  dipping  them  immediately 
in  plaster,  and  planting  them  with  the  plaster  side 
up,  handling  them  lightly,  to  keep  from  knocking  off 
the  plaster.  I  planted  a  piece  of  land  containing 
some  four  rods  short  of  a  fourth  of  an  acre  ;  the  land 
was  in  a  neighbor's  field,  and  he  planted  potatoes 
the  same  day,  each  side  of  mine,  but  his  potatoes 
had  no  plaster  on  them.  The  result  was  that  the 
plastered  potatoes  came  up  first,  and  continued  to 
gain  on  the  others  through  the  season,  and  when 
dug  there  was  some  difference  in  the  yield.  My 
neighbor  dug  the  same  number  of  rows  of  his,  that 
I  had  in  my  piece,  and  we  measured  them  to  ascer- 
tain the  difference ;  he  had  thirty-eight  bushels,  and 

1  had  seventy-two !" 

He  planted  five  rows,  eight  hills  in  a  row.  The 
first  was  planted  with  one  large  potato,  cut  in  halves, 
in  each  hill,  and  yielded  44  lbs.  2  oz. ;  the  second, 
two  quarters  of  a  large  potato  in  each  hill,  39  lbs. 

2  oz. ;  the  third,  small  potatoes,  two  halves  in  a  hill, 
yield,  31  lbs.  2  oz. ;  the  fourth,  two  small  in  a  hill, 
yield,  30  lbs.  10  oz. ;  the  fifth,  one  large  whole  potatoe 
in  a  hill,  27  lbs.  2  oz.    This  experiment  appears  to  be 
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decisive  in  favor  of  one  large  potato  in  a  hill,  cut  m 
halves,  and  shows  a  great  difference  between  halves 
and  whole  ones.  The  large  potatoes,  whole,  gave 
the  lightest  yield  of  any. 

Mr.  Shipman,  of  Illinois,  experiments  in  the  cul- 
ture of  potatoes  under  straw.     He  plants  the  potato 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  covers  it  six  inches 
deep  with  straw,  after  which  no  cultivation  is  re- 
quired, as  the  straw  keeps  down  the  weeds.     His 
crop  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  yield,  at  the 
rate  of  640  bushels  to  the  acre.     He  has  tried  this 
method  three  years  in  succession,  and  always  with 
results  superior  to  the  common  method.     Some  of 
his  potatoes,  cultivated  both  ways  on  the  same  field, 
show  this  result :  cultivated  by  the  common  method, 
2  bushels  and  one  peck  to  the  square  rod ;  under 
straw,  4  bushels  and  one  peck. 


BLACK  MERCER  POTATOES. 

Respected  Editors  :— If  it  be  not  out  of  season  to 
write  a  few  lines  in  relation  to  the  Black  Mercer 
Potatoes,  I  will  willingly  do  it,  especially  if  any  of 
the  readers  of  the  "Journal"  can  derive  any  benefit 
therefrom,  and  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  its 

columns. 

Two  years  ago  I  purchased  one  and  a  half  bushels 
in  Philadelphia,  and  planted  them  somewhere  be- 
tween the  15th  and  20th  of  the  5th  month,  but  owing 
to  my  having  cut  them  several  weeks  previous  to 
planting,  and  leaving  them  in  a  barrel  they  became 
heated,  and  only  about  one  half  of  them  germinated, 
but  a  few  that  were  cut  at  the  time  of  planting  all 
came  up  well,  thereby  reducing  my  crop  when  dug 
to  20  bushels.     Last  year  I  planted  again,  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  month,  a  strip  of  ground  con- 
taining  one-fourth  of  an   acre,  and  although  the 
season  was  very  dry,  I  harvested  near  eighty-seven 
bushels,  or  about  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.     Now,  I  confidently  believe,  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  known  of  them,  that  there  can 
be  raised  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  with  the  ordinary  treatment  and  a  fair  sea- 
son, as  well  as  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  the  common  Mercers. 

But  from  my  experiments  with  them,  I  am  satisfied 
they  want  to  be  planted  early,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  in  a  suitable  condition,  say  the  forepart  of  the  4th 
month,  as  they  require  a  long  season  to  mature ; 
both  years  that  I  have  planted  them,  the  vines  did 
not  die  until  frost  put  an  end  to  their  growth. 

After  having  used  them  for  two  years  for  table 
use,  I  can  recommend  them  for  their  good  qualities, 
as  well  as  being  so  prolific;  we  all  concurring  in  the 
judgment,  (also  several  of  my  neighbors  who  have 
raised  them,)  that  they  are  equal  to  the  common 
Mercer,  both  for  whiteness  of  flesh,  and  dryness 


when  boiled,  and  excellency  of  flavor,  which  three 
qualities  constitute  a  good  potato.  If  anybody  doubts 
my  representation,  let  them  purchase  some,  and  try 

for  themselves. 

M.  Cadwallader. 

Near  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

THE  BABRAHAM  SHEEP   SALE. 

The  28th  anniversary  of  the  celebrated  Babraham 
sheep  sale  took  place  on  Friday  last  on  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb's  grounds,  on  which  occasion  there  was  a 
large  party  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The 
number  of  sheep  let  was  77;  last  year  the  number 
was  75  ;  the  average  of  the  letting  to  day  was  £33 
Is.  4c\d. ;  last  year  it  was  £25  15».  2c?. ;  and  in  1854, 
£25  4».  ^d.     The  bidding  commenced  with  extraor- 
dinary spirit.     The  first  20  realized   £135,  being 
£407  in  advance  of  the  reserved  bid.     The  first  50 
sheep  fetched  £1965.     The  Emperor  of  the  French 
(by  his  agent)  hired  the  two  highest  priced  sheep, 
the  first   being  150gs.,  and  the  second  £140;  the 
former  was  put  in  the  ring  at  80g8.  and  the  other  at 
50gs.     The  first  sheep  put  up  was  at  a  reserve  of 
40gs.  and  realized  93gs.     Lord  Chichester  hired  a 
very  fine  tup  at  130gs.,  which  was  put  up  at  80gs. 
A  French  gentleman  hired  a  splendid  animal  at 
131gs.,  put  up  at  80gs. ;  and  an  American  hired  one 
at  90gs.,  put  in  the  ring  at  50gs.     The  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  realised  £2546  5«.,  being,  as  above 
stated,  an  average  of  £33  Is.  4jrf. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  LANCASTER  COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
yesterday  in  pursuance  of  public  notice  at  the  Court 
House  in  this  City.  Hon.  John  Strohm,  President 
of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  an  interesting  one,  and  the 
question  of  holding  an  Agricultural  Exhibition  in 
this  city,  next  fall,  elicited  considerable  discussion. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  obliging  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  D.  G.  Eshleman,  Esq.,  for  our  sketch  of  the 

proceedings. 

A  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
Lancaster  County  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lefevrb, 
of  this  city,  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 

adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  instructed  to  see  that  this  Society  re- 
ceive its  due  share,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
seeds  distributed  by  the  Patent  office. 

Resolved,  That  the  number  of  staple  productions 
of  farmers  is  too  limited;  that  their  interest  requires 
the  number  to  be  increased,  so  that  their  dependence 
need  not  be  altogether  on  two  or  three ;  and  that 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  said  number  of  staple 
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productions,  we  would  highly  approve  of  a  judicious 
system  of  exchange  of  seeds,  foreign  and  domestic. 
Resolved^  That  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
year,  we  unhesitatingly  express  our  opinion  that  our 
seasons  are  sufficiently  long,  thoroughly  to  mature 
not  only  the  sap,  but  also  the  seed  of  the  Chinese 
Sugar  Cane,  and  that  the  juice  of  said  Sugar  Cane 
seems  well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  molasses 
and  sugar.  We  therefore  confidently  recommend  said 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  for  trial  on  a  small  scale,  until 
its  merits  or  demerits  are  fully  ascertained. 

William  T.  McPhail,  John  B.  Warfel,  William  S. 
Hough  and  Louis  C.  Lyte,  were  on  motion,  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Eshleman  moved  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  being  adopted,  the  chair  appointed  D. 
G.  Eshleman,  John  Miller  and  B.  Herr,  Esqrs.,  on 
said  committee. 

The  chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  to  the  several 
local  Societies  to  send  delegates  to  the  meeting  of 
the  former  to  be  held  at  Washington  in  May  next. 

Mr.  Hiller  moved  that  the  chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  five  delegates  to  attend  as  above.    Adopted. 

The  chair  appointed  as  delegates,  John  Miller, 
Jacob  B.  Garber,  Jacob  B.  Hershey,  Levi  S.  Reist, 
and  Benjamin  Hershey. 

The  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

President — Hon  John  Strohm. 

Vice  Presidents — Jac.  B.  Garber,  Jno.  Miller. 

Recording  Secretary — David  G.  Eshleman. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Casper  Hiller. 

Treasurer — C.  H.  Lefevre. 

Librarian — J.  Yeates  Cunningham. 

Managers — Benjamin  Herr,  Benjamin  Eshleman, 
Jacob  H.  Hershey,  Abraham  Peters,  Jacob  N.  Frantz, 
Levi  S.  Reist,  J.  H.  Hershey. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following. 

FRUIT    COMMITTEE    FOR    1857. 


Jacob  B.  Garber, 

Casper  Hillar, 

Hon.  John  Zimmerman, 

John  J.  Libhart, 

Cyrus  N.  Herr, 

John  Miller, 

Levi  S.  Reist,  Esq., 

Harvey  Brackbill, 

Aldus  J.  Groff, 

John  B.  Warfel,  Esq., 

Lewis  C.Lyte, 

John  M.  Summy, 

Henry  G.  Herr, 

J.  Hershey  Hershey, 

Abraham  Groff, 

Y.  S.  Clinger,  M.  D., 

Allen  Richards, 

Hon.  John  Strohm, 

D.  G.  Eshleman,  Esq., 

Abraham  Peters,  Esq., 


Fruit  Committee  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to  make  such 
additions  to  its  number  as  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, at  its  different  meetings,  may  deem  advisable, 
the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  23d  of 
March. 


<  ♦  »  ♦  > 


Benjamin  Eshleman, 

Theo.  Fenn,  Esq., 

Albert  K.  Warfel, 

J.  W.  Houston,  Esq., 

Jacob  Frantz, 

Peter  S.  Reist, 

C.  H.  Lefevre, 

Benjamin  Herr,  Esq., 

F.  H.  Stauffer,  Mt.  Joy, 

H.  A.  Hogendobler, 

J.  R.  Hoflfer,  Mount  Joy, 

John  Brady,  Jr  , 

J.  M.  Westhaeffer, 

F.  W.  Beates, 

Dr.  J.  K.  Eshleman  Chester  Co. 

Henry  C.  Locher, 

Samuel  Miller,  Lebanon, 

Wm.  S.  Hough, 

Dr.  S.  Keller,  Elizabethtown, 


After  the  passage  of  a  resolution  authorizing  the 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

The  exports  of  domestic  butter  and  cheese  from, 
the  United  States  are  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
many,   perhaps    are   aware   of.     During   the   fiscal 
year  of  1855,  the  shipments  of  butter  amounted  to 
2,315,249  lbs.,  valued  at  $418,723  ;  and  of  cheese, 
4,846,568  lbs.,  valued  at  $514,034.     Of  the  butter, 
the   largest  proportion,  461,015   lbs.,  was   sent  to 
British  West  Indies.     To  England  there  were  expor- 
ted   3,343,000   lbs.,   of    cheese — more   than  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  shipment.     Nearly  500,000  lbs., 
of  butter  were  sent  to  China,  and  about  234,000  lbs., 
to  Australia.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  during  the 
same  fiscal  year,  879,000  lbs.,  of  butter  were  impor- 
ted   into   the   United   States,   from   British    North 
America,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Holland,  England  and 
France,    for    home   consumption.       Besides    this, 
605,211  lbs.,  were  imported  for  exportation.     The 
imports  of  foreign  cheese  were  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  the  total  amount  being  1,526,942  lbs.,  valued 
at  $146,269.     The  Germans  sent  us  157,166  lbs.  of 
their  fragrant  Limburger,  and  other  varieties,  and 
the  Dutch,  220,021  lbs.     France  sent  us  the  largest 
supply,  viz  :  1,002,149  lbs. 

— — »  ♦»♦  » — 

ERADICATION  OF  WEEDS  BY  LAW. 

Mr.  Donnelly  the  chief  of  the  Irish  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  statistics,  in  a  recent  report,  suggests 
the  propriety  of  a  law,  which  would  render  the  ex- 
termination of  weeds  binding,  under  certain  penal- 
ties, upon  the  farmers,  and  further  says : 

The  presence  of  weeds  act  hurtfully  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways  than  many  people  imagine.  Grow- 
ing in  the  same  soil  with  the  cultivated  seed,  there 
springs  up  a  rivalry  between  the  two  crops.  The 
weeds  not  only  take  up  room,  but  they  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  absorb  the 
moisture  which  feeds  the  corn.  When  wind  or  rain 
comes,  the  weeds,  being  heavier  than  the  corn  crop, 
fall  sooner,  and  in  their  fall  injure  the  whole  field^ 
When  the  field  is  cut  the  weeds  take  a  much  longer 
time  to  dry  than  the  crop  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  there  follows  a  delay  in  the  gathering  of  the 
harvest.  Lastly,  when  the  grain  comes  to  be  thrash- 
ed out,  it  is  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  dross  that 
endless  labor  has  to  be  spent  in  separating  what  is 
good  from  what  is  bad,  while  a  great  deal  of  the 
seeds  which  are  thus  winnowed  away,  flies  through 
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the  air,  to  interfere  as  injuriously  as  ever  with  the 
succeeding  harvest.     The  seeds   of  these  intrusive 
plants  are,  unfortunately,  more  prolific  than  those  of 
the  cultivated  crop.     A  poppy,  it  has  been  calcula- 
ted, bears  some  50,000  seeds-,  a  thistle,  25,000  ;  the 
common  dock,  13,000.    Corn  evidently  has  no  chance 
against  plants  that  are  so  fertile  unless  it  be  very 
carefully  tended  :  and  from  the  observations  of  Sir 
John   Sinclair   one  can   form   a   pretty   good   idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  noxious  growths  injure 

the  crops. 

Various  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  advantage  gained  by  careful  weed- 
ing.    Fields  were  selected,  one   allotted  to  wheat, 
another  to  barley,  and  a  third  to  oats.     Part  of  these 
fields  were  carefully  weeded,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tions were  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  without 
any  attempt  to  exterminate  the  weeds.     It  was  then 
found  that  the  former,  or  thoroughly  cleaned  divi- 
sion, in  the  field  of  wheat  produced  22  J  bushels  per 
acre,   while  the   latter  division   produced   only   18 
bushels,  the  yield  in  the  one  case  being  25  per  cent, 
better  than  in  the  other.     So  of  the  barley  ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  weeded  portion  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  unweeded,  and  the  result  with  regard  to 
oats  was  even  still  more  decisive.  When  it  is  known 
that  the  weeding  cost  not  more  than  12s.  an  acre  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  a  very  small  outlay  there  is  a 
very  large  return.     It  is  not  simply  that  the  weeds 
are  got  rid  of,  but  the  plants  rooted  up  and  left  to 
rot  on  the  soil  fertilize  it,  and  so  the  bane  becomes 
its  own  antidote.     The  land,  it  is  true,  will  never  be 
perfectly  free  from  these  intruders,  but  the  evil  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  reward  of  vigorous 
weeding  is,  that,   once  successfully   accomplished, 
the  labour  required  in  this  direction  will  afterwards 
be  trifling.     Both  the  quantity,  and  the  quality  of 
the  crops  are  improved  ;  and  not  only  is  there  this 
great  gain  at  a  very  small  cost,  but  there  is  also  a 
saving  in  the  process   of  winnowing  the  corn,  and 
there  is  not  so  much  risk  run  in  the  harvest  from  a 
lengthened  exposure  to  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
It  is  certainly  annoying  for  a  farmer  who  keeps 
his  land  in  perfect  order,  to  have  for  a  neighbor  a 
slovenly  husbandman,  who  seems  to  rear  cockle  and 
thistle  with  the  same  assiduity  that  others  bestow 
upon  wheat  and  barley,  and  from  whose  badly  kept 
fields  the  light  seeds  are  blown  with  every  breath  of 
wind,  to  give  endless  trouble   to   the  more  careful 
agriculturist. 

Mr.  Donnelly  talks  of  fines  and  justices  of  the 
peace  ;  refers  to  a  French  regulation,  that  a  farmer 
may  sue  his  neighbor,  who  neglects  to  destroy  the 
thistles  upon  his  land  at  the  proper  seasons  ;  to  a 
Danish  law,  by  which  farmers  are  obliged  to  root  up 
the  corn  marigold ;  to  an  old  Scottish  statute  which 


denounces  that  man  as  a  traitor  "  who  poisons  the 
King's  lands  with  weeds  and  introduces  into  them  a 
host  of  enemies  ;"  and  to  a  recent  act  passed  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  which  requires  the  eradication  of 
thistles,  under  certain  penalties  in  the  event  of  neg- 
lecting to  do  so.     There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  such  measures,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  have 
considerable  eff'ect,  and  that  the  result  would   be 
most  beneficial  on  the  character  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced.    We  may  well  ask,  however,  whether  this  is 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  nuisance.     As  a  mere 
matter  of  theory,  Mr.  Donnelly's  proposal  is  quite 
legitimate.     As  a  matter  of  practice,  it  seems  pre- 
posterous.    It  is  the  confessed  duty  of  every  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  property  of  its  subjects,  and  in 
the  last  resort,  if  every  other  means  fail,  no   good 
Government  will  refuse  to  put  down  a  nuisance  with 
its  strong  arm.     With  a  nuisance  of  the   kind   in 
question,  however,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  a  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere.     If  self-interest  is  not  enough 
we  fear   that  legislative   enactments,   of  whatever 
kind,  would  only  give  excessive  annoyance,  without 
leading  to  any  good  results.— Xowc^ow  News. 


4  ♦  •  »  » 


REPORT  ON  LUNAR  INFLUENCE  UPON  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

[Published  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 

Huntingdon  county  Agricultural  Society.  1 
To   the   President   and  Members   of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Huntingdon  county : 
The  undersigned  Committee,  to  whom  was  refer- 
red the  subject  of  Lunar  Influences  on  Agriculture, 
respectfully  report,   that,   deeming  the  subject  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  farming  community,  your 
committee  have  endeavored  to  give  it  that  degree  of 
attention  which  its  importance  merits. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
all  the  persons  engaged  in  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture, as  well  as  many  of  those  who  pursue  me- 
chanical avocations,  regulate  all  their  operations  by 
the  "  signs"  or  position  of  the  moon  in  the  zodiacal 
constellations,  or  its  place  in  regard  to  its  own  and 
the  earth's  orbit,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  whether  there  is  any 
philosophy  or  science  in  this  system  of  Moonology 
or  whether  it  is  but  superstition  and  folly. 

When  you  ask  the  believers  in  lunar  influences 
upon  vegetation,  in  the  sense  above  indicated,  for 
the  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  they  refer 
you  to  the  alman»c,  and  there  you  may  contemplate 
the  figure  of  a  man  with  outstretched  limbs,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  twins,  the  crab 
and  other  animals  of  various  degrees  of  ferocity,  but 
the  rationale  they  cannot  give,  for  the  almanac  gives 
it  not;  but  their  ancestors  from  time  immemorial 
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looked  to  the  "  signs"  and  regulated  their  operations 
by  them,  and  therefore  they,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters go  on  in  the  same  beaten  track,  in  "  blissful  ig- 
norance" whither  it  leads  or  why  they  go  therein. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  aside  from  the  effects 
produced  by  the  solar  light  which  is  reflected  upon 
the  earth  by  the  moon  she  has  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  vegetation.  That  light  as  well  as  heat 
and  moisture  are  indispensable  to  vegetable  growth, 
is  a  fact  too  plain  to  be  denied  or  successfully  con- 
troverted. And  that  the  increased  (and  perhaps  the 
quality  of)  light  reflected  from  the  moon  when  her 
whole  disk  or  a  considerable  part  of  it  which  is 
turned  towards  the  earth  is  enlightened  by  the  sun, 
has  the  eff*ect  of  accelerating  vegetable  growth  and 
the  ripening  of  crops,  are  well  attested  by  experience 
and  in  perfect  accordance  with  natural  philosophy. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  signs. 

The  moon  being  nearer  the  earth,  than  any  other 
celestial  body,  and  surpassed  in  splendor  only  by 
the  great  orb  of  day,  she  has  excited  the  attention  of 
astronomers  in  all  ages.  While  her  magnitude,  mo- 
tions and  distance  from  the  earth  have  been  nicely 
calculated  and  made  known  to  us  by  astronomers 
and  mathematicians,  they  have  told  us  nothing  con- 
cerning her  influence  upon  vegetation ;  and  this 
simply,  because  they,  in  all  their  close  observations 
and  nice  calculations,  have  never  discovered  any 
such  influence.  The  moon,  like  other  satellites  and 
the  planets,  is  an  opaque  body,  and  shines  entirely 
by  the  light  received  from  the  sun.  She  revolves 
round  her  axis  from  the  sun  to  the  sun  again  in  29 
days,  12  hours  and  44  minutes  and  3  seconds,  and 
she  takes  exactly  the  same  time  to  go  around  her 
orbit  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  and  therefore 
constantly  has  the  same  side  turned  towards  the  earth 
with  a  small  variation  called  the  libration  of  the 
moon. 

The  Moon's  Phases.  The  sun  illuminates  one-half 
of  the  moon  at  all  times  ;  and  the  amount  of  light 
which  is  reflected  depends  upon  the  relative  position 
of  the  observer  and  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon. 
Thus  at  the  time  of  conjunction  or  new  moon, 
the  moon  is  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  that 
part  of  her  face  which  is  never  seen  from  the  earth 
is  fully  enlightened  by  the  sun,  and  that  part  which 
turned  towards  the  earth  is  in  darkness.  Now,  as  the 
motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  exceeds  the  appa- 
rent motion  of  the  sun  by  a  little  over  twelve  de- 
grees in  twenty-four  hours,  it  follows  that  about 
four  days  after  the  new  moon  she  will  be  seen  a 
little  east  of  the  sun  after  he  has  sunk  below  the 
horizon.  The  convex  part  of  the  moon  will  be  to- 
wards the  place  of  the  sun,  and  the  horns  towards 
the  left  hand.  As  she  continues  her  course  east- 
ward a  greater  portion   of  her  face,  towards  the 


earth  will  become  enlightened  ;  and  when  she  has 
removed  ninety  degrees  eastward  of  the  sun,  she  will 
present  the  appearance  of  a  semi-circle  or  half  moon. 
And  passing  still  towards  the  east,  at  the  end  of  14| 
days,  she  will  be  diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun, 
and  will  rise  above  the  eastern  horizon  as  the  sun 
sinks  behind  the  western,  a  complete  circle  or  full 
moon.  The  earth  is  now  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  that  half  of  her  surface,  which  is  con- 
stantly turned  towards  the  earth  is  wholly  enlight- 
ened by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  half 
which  is  never  seen  from  the  earth  is  in  darkness. 
Then,  progressing  still  to  the  eastward,  the  moon 
becomes  deficient  on  her  western  edge,  and  when 
again  ninety  degrees  from  the  sun,  she  appears  a 
semi-circle  with  the  convex  side  turned  towards  the 
sun ;  still  continuing  her  course  eastward,  the  defi- 
ciency on  her  western  edge  becomes  greater,  and 
she  appears  a  crescent  with  the  convex  side  towards 
the  east;  and  in  about  14J  days  more  she  has  made 
a  complete  lunation  and  again  overtaken  the  sun. 
This  shows  all  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  produced  ;  and  to  our  minds 
it  is  very  apparent  that  these  changes  or  appearances 
which  are  constantly  and  gradually  taking  place, 
can  have  no  other  effects  than  those  produced  by 
increased  or  diminished  light. 

Nodes  of  the  Moon,  or  the  ^^up"  and  the  ^'■down^^ 
signs. — The  nodes  are  the  two  opposite  points  where 
the  orbit  of  the  moon  seems  to  intersect  the  ecliptic 
or  the  apparent  path  of  the  earth.  But  this  inter- 
section is  merely  imaginary,  the  earth  moving  around 
the  Sun  at  a  distance  of  95,000,000  of  miles,  and 
the  Moon  around  the  Earth  at  a  distance  of  240,000 
miles,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles. 
The  orbit  of  the  Moon  is  inclined  to  that  of  the 
Earth  at  a  variable  angle,  the  medium  of  which  is 
5°  ^\  The  nodes  make  a  complete  retrograde 
revolution  from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  same 
again  in  19  years.  This  is  called  the  cycle  of  the 
Moon,  after  which  the  new  and  the  full  moons,  &c. 
fall  upon  the  same  days  of  the  month  that  they  did 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  If  the  weather 
depended  upon  the  changes  of  the  Moon,  every  nine- 
teenth year  would  have  the  same  sort  of  weather  at 
all  corresponding  seasons.  An  almanac  nineteen 
years  old  would  suit  for  this  year  and  inform  us  of 
all  the  changes  of  the  Moon  and  the  consequent 
changes  of  the  weather.  But  this  is  a  slight 
digression. 

The  node  where  the  Moon  seems  to  ascend  from 
the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic  is  called 
the  ascending  node,  and  the  almanacs  make  it  the 
"up  sign;"  and  the  opposite  point  where  the  Moon 
appears  to  descend  from  the  north  to  the  south  is 
called   the   descending   node — the  down  sign.     In 
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astronomy  these  nodes  are  sometimes  called  the 
north  node  and  the  south  node,  and  sometimes  the 
dragon's  head  and  the  dragon's  tail. 

If  we  take  two  large  rings  of  nearly  equal  size 
and  place  one  within  the  other  so  that  the  one  half 
of  the  one  will  be  above  and  the  other  half  below 
the  other  ring,  at  an  angle  of  about  five  degrees, 
the  one  ring  will  represent  the  orbit  of  the  Earth 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Moon.     The  two  points  of 
intersection   are   the   nodes.      The   Earth   revolves 
around  one  of  these  rings  or  orbits  annually  and  the 
Moon  around  the  other  monthly.     When  the  Moon, 
passing  around  her  orbit,  crosses  the  point  of  inter- 
section, (or  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  one 
point  of  intersection  to  the  other)  from  the  south  to 
the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  she  is  in  the  ascend- 
ing node— in  the  "  up  sign,"— and  when  she  reaches 
the  opposite  point  she  is  in  the  descending  node— 
the  "  down  sign."    The  Moon  is  therefore  continually 
alternating  from  the  one  node  to  the  other,  being 
about  one  half  the  time  above  and  the  other  half 
below  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  but  in  reality  all  the 
time  millions  of  miles  from  the  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  Earth's  orbit. 

Now,  if  any  one  can  suppose  that  the  attraction  of 
the  Moon  can  draw  up  or  press  down  objects  upon 
the  Earth,  such  as  roofs  of  buildings,  fences,  flax  or 
manure  spread,  &c.,  that  eff-ect  must  be  apparent  in 
about  two  weeks,  for  that  is  the  length  of  time  that 
the  Moon  continues  in  each  of  these  signs.     After 
that  time,  the  attraction  still  existing,  there  would 
be  an  alternate  drawing  up  and  pressing  down  as 
long  as  the  moon  shall  wax  and  wane.     The  be- 
lievers in  the  signs  have  never  yet  discovered  how 
soon  the  eff'ects  of  the  Moon  upon  objects  aff"ected 
become  visible ;  but  they  do  not  generally  look  for 
these  eff'ects  as  soon  as  the  moon  has  passed  from 
the  one  sign  into  the  other. 

The  zodiacal  signs.— T\iQ  zodiac  is  a  broad  circle  in 
the  heavens,  extending  in  breadth  from  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  to  the  tropic  of  cancer.  It  is  about  six- 
teen degrees  in  width.  The  ecliptic  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  zodiac.  The  zodiac  contains  the 
twelve  constellations  or  signs  through  which  the 
Sun  passes  in  his  apparent  annual  course.  This 
circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts, 
called  degrees,  and  these  again  into  minutes  and 

seconds. 

The  prevalent  opinion  among  learned  men  is,  that 
the  figures  in  the  signs  or  constellations  of  the 
zodiac,  are  descriptive  of  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  that  they  are  hieroglyphics  to  represent  some 
remarkable  event  or  occurrence  in  each  month.  Thus 
no  productions  being  more  useful  to  the  Chaldeans, 
than  lambs,  calves  and  kids,  and  they  generally 
being  brought  forth  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  these 


distinguished  that  season.     Their  flocks  were  in- 
creased, and  the  ram  was  considered  a  fit  represen- 
tation of  the  month  in  which  this  occurred.     Their 
herds  were  increased  and  the  bull  became  emble- 
matical of  this..   And  the  goats   being  the   most 
prolific,  they  were  represented  by  the  figure  of  the 
twins.     Thus  we  have  Aries,  the  ram,  Taurus,  the 
bull,  and  Gemini,  the  twins,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  spring  of  the  year— the  figures  of  the  spring 
signs.     When  the  Sun  enters  the  constellation   of 
Cancer,  he  discontinues  his  progress  towards  the 
north  pole,  and  begins  to  move  back  towards  the 
south  pole,  and  this  retrograde  motion  is  represented 
by  the  crab,  which  travels  backwards.     The  heat 
which  usually  follows  in  the  next  month,  (July,)  is 
represented  by  the  Lion,  an  animal  remarkable  for 
its  fierceness,  and  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
was  frequently  impelled  by  thirst,  to  leave  the  sandy 
desert,  and  make  its  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.    In  the  next  month,  harvest  commences  in  that 
country,  and  as  damsels  are  generally  set  to  glean 
in  the  fields,  like  Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz,  this 
season  is  represented  by  a  Virgin  holding  a  sheaf  of 
wheat  in  her  hand.     The  Sun  next  enters  Libra,  at 
which  time  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  and  ob- 
serve an  equilibrium,  like  a  balance.     So  we  have 
the  Lion,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Balance  for  the  sum- 
mer signs.     Autumn,  in  ancient  times,  produced  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  (perhaps   of  inferior  quality,) 
and  brought  with  it  a  variety  of  diseases.     This 
season  is   therefore  represented   by  the  Scorpion, 
which  wounds  with  a  sting  in  his  tail  as  he  recedes. 
The  Sun  enters  the  next  constellation  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  when  the  fields  are  clear  of  the  crops,  and 
the  season  for  hunting  commences.    The  stars  which 
mark  the  Sun's  track  in  this  month,  are  represented 
by  the  huntsman  or  Archer,  with  his  bow  and  arrows 
and  other  weapons  of  destruction.    The  Sun  passing 
into  the  next  constellation,  reaches  the  winter  sol- 
stice, and  commences  ascending  towards  the  north. 
This  season  is  therefore  represented  by  the  wild 
goat,  which  delights  in  climbing  and  ascending  the 
mountain  in  search  of  his  food,  which  was  con- 
sidered emblematical  of  the  ascent  of  the  Sun.     The 
next  sign,  Aquarius,  the  water-bearer,  pouring  water 
out  of  an  urn,  is  emblematical  of  the  wet,  dreary, 
and  uncomfortable  season  of  winter.     The  last  of 
the  zodiacal  signs  is  a  couple  of  Fishes,  representing 
the  fishing  season. 

In  the  time  of  the  oldest  astronomers,  the  equi- 
noctial points  were  in  Aries  and  Libra;  but  the  signs 
which  were  then  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  when 
he  was  in  the  equinox,  are  now  30  degrees,  or  a 
whole  sign  eastward  of  it ;  so  that  Aries  is  now  in 
Taurus,  Taurus  in  Gemini,  &c. 

The  signs  are  the  invention  of  the  ancients,  and 
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like  that  system  of  fables  styled  Mythology,  they  had 
their  origin  in  superstitious  and  idolatrous  notions. 
The  Chaldeans  probably  are  entitled  to  the  credit, 
such  as  it  is,  of  imagining  that  certain  groups  of 
stars  resembled  certain  animals,  such  as  the  bear, 
the  dog,  the  serpent,  &c.,  and  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped the  host  of  heaven  under  the  most  of  these 
imaginary  figures,  particularly  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  They  also  worshipped  the  sun  under  the 
name  of  Osiris,  imagining  it  a  proper  representative 
of  the  Deity  shedding  light  and  heat  over  the  uni- 
verse. And  as  the  moon  received  her  light  from 
the  sun,  she  was  esteemed  a  female  divinity,  and 
honors  were  paid  her  as  such,  under  the  name  of 
Isis.  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  occurred 
periodically,  was  particularly  beneficial  to  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  as  that  river  always  began  to  swell  at 
the  rising  of  Sirius,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  fixed 
stars,  they  had  a  special  veneration  for  the  dog  star, 
as  if  its  influence  had  brought  about  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  consequent  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  Greeks  displaced  some  of  the  figures  of  the 
Chaldean  constellations,  and  placed  in  their  stead 
such  images  as  had  reference  to  their  own  history. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  the  Romans  ;  and  hence 
some  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  of  the  constellations,  are  contradictory  and  in- 
volved in  fable. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  a 
condensed  form.  These  constellations  and  signs  were 
clusters  of  stars  which  marked  the  position  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  and  were  called  the  "  station- 
houses''  of  the  sun. — They  are  twelve  in  number 
containing  each  30  degrees,  and  the  sun  was  about 
a  month  in  passing  through  each  of  them.  When 
we  consider  that  in  the  days  of  their  origin,  chrono- 
meters and  almanacs  had  no  existence,  and  astrono- 
my was  in  its  infancy,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  system  as  well  as  appreciate  its  utility. 
It  made  a  magnificent  timepiece  of  the  star-spangled 
canopy,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven  pointed  out  the 
length  of  days,  months  and  years.  What  a  perver- 
sion it  is,  then,  to  make  these  signs  or  constellations 
the  "  station  houses  of  the  moon  as  she  passes  round 
the  earth.  It  converts  them  into  food  for  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance,  and  they  carry  with  them  a  train 
of  inconvenience.  The  moon's  transit  through  the 
signs  is  rapid,  occupying  but  little  over  two  days  in 
each  and  the  almanac  makers  place  her  in  one  sign 
two  days  or  three  as  best  suits  their  convenience, 
without  regard  to  fractions  of  days. 

For  example,  the  sign  is  in  the  Crab  for  two  or 
three  days,  according  to  the  almanac,  and  although 
the  weather  may  be  fine,  and  the  field  in  excellent 
order  the  farmer  who  consults  the  moon  will  not  sow 
or  plant  in  that  inauspicious  sign.    Or  the  sign  is  in 


Virgo  sometimes  called  the  "  Posey  Girl,"  and  every- 
thing then  sown  or  planted,  will  expend  all  its 
energy  in  blossoms,  on  account  of  that  girl's  propen- 
sity for  flowers.  And  equally  good  logic  is  employ- 
ed in  behalf  of  all  the  other  signs.  What  folly  ! 

The   believer    in   moonology  will   no   doubt   be 
gratified   to  learn   that  when  the  moon's  position 
is    between    the   earth   and   any   of   the    zodiacal 
signs,  the  stars   composing  that   sign   are   so   im- 
mensely far  from   both    the   earth    and   the  moon, 
that    they    cannot   possibly    have    any    influence 
whatever  upon  the  earth  or  any  of  the  operations 
of  the   inhabitants   of  the   earth !    The   fixed  stars 
nearest  the  earth  are  at  an  inconceivable  distance. 
It  may  be  stated  to  be  more  than  twenty  billions  of 
miles  ;  but  the  common  mind  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  of  such  distance.     We  may  acquire  some 
faint  idea  of  the  immense  distance  of  the  nearest  of 
the  fixed  stars  from  the  earth,  by  considering  that 
the  sun  is  95,000,000  of  miles  from  the  earth,  and 
that  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  212,000  times 
farther  distant.   A  cannon  ball  flying  with  a  uniform 
velocity,  500  miles  every  hour,  would  require  four 
millions  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
years  before  it  could  move  from  one  of  those  stars  to 
the  earth ;  and  the  different  stars  of  the  same  con- 
stellations may  be  at  still   greater   distances   from 
each  other.     Such  immensity  of  space  is  bewilder- 
ing to  the  ordinary  mind :  but  these  considerations 
show  plainl^^  that  the  moon's  position  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  constellations,  can  have  no  influence  upon 
the  earth,  which  is  but  an  atom  in  the  universe. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  state  that 
the  facts  embodied  in  this  report,  are  such  as  are 
agreed  upon  by  astronomers  and  mathematicians — 
such  as  are  found  in  the  lessons  intended  for  the 
schools  ;  but  your  committee  do  not  expect  this 
report  to  meet  with  much  favor  from  a  large  portion 
of  the  community.  Indeed,  truth  is  never  more  un- 
palatable, than  when  she  brushes  away  from  the 
mind,  a  long  cherished  fallacy,  and  exposes  error  in 
all  its  naked  deformity.  Many  will  not  believe  that 
they  have  all  their  lives  been  in  error.  They  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  surrender  their  whole  stock 
of  "  knowledge." — They  will  hold  on  to  their  blind 
faith,  and  continue  to  regulate  their  labors  and 
their  lives  by  the  signs.  But  we  trust  there  are 
others  in  whom  the  presentation  of  well-established 
truth — matters-of-fact  and  of  calculation  and  obser- 
vation, will  awaken  rejleclion — that  they  will  see  the 
folly  and  superstition  of  the  signs,  and  be  ready  to 
follow  the  teachings  o^  reason.  The  scripture  speak 
of  husbandry — of  plowing,  digging,  manuring — of 
planting  and  sowing — and  of  the  early  and  latter 
rain — but  not  a  word  of  any  signs  to  regulate  the 
husbandman  in  any  of  his  labors.     And  Solomon 
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whoVas  esteemed  a  wise  man  in  his  day,  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  signs  which  some  of  our 
modern  Solomons  understand  so  well,  for  he  is  pro- 
foundly silent  on  the  subject,  although  he  says, 
"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not 
which  will  prosper,  either  this  or  that,"  &c.  Is  it 
not  time  that  the  agriculturist  should  emerge  from 
the  superstition  which  has  so  long  enveloped  him, 
and  follow  the  advice  of  Solomon,  instead  of  the 
divices  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  ? 

Facts  and  arguments  might  be  adduced  to  show 
that  all  the  eff'ects  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  could  be  accounted  for,  on  truly  philosophi- 
cal and  scientific  principles,  but  they  would  swell 
this  report,  which  is  already  sufficiently  extended, 
beyond  endurable  bounds,  and  we  therefore  forbear. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Theo.  H.  Cremer, 
Thos.  F.  Stewart, 
R.  M'DiviTT. 
Huntingdon,  Nov.  13,  1856. 


THE  FARMER'S  PROMOTION  BOOK,  &c. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  original  and  interesting 
book  written  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Reinhold,  of  Boalsburg, 
Pa.  It  develops  a  system  of  green  manuring  for  the 
recuperation  of  worn  lands  and  the  improvement  of 
all,  which  is  based  upon  fifteen  years  of  experiment 
and  industrious  research ;  and  which  deserves,  and 
will  certainly  receive,  the  examination,  study,  and 
application  of  all  economical  farmers,  who  wish  to 
practice,  without  incurring  expense  or  risk,  the  good 
rule—"  feed  the  land,  and  it  will  feed  its  owner." 

The  greatest  discoveries  and  improvements  which 
farmers  have  ever  made  for  themselves — mechanical 
and  chemical  improvements  having  been,  for  tht 
most  part,  discovered  by  others— are  the  introduc- 
tion of  artificial  grasses,  and  of  green  fallows  and 
manures.  These  are  recent  inventions,  but  they 
have  had  an  incalculable  eff'ect  in  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  ai?d  have  entirely  changed  its  practice. 

Now  almost  the  only  plant  at  present  used  artifi- 
cially in  green  manuring  is  red  clover,  an  invaluable 
plant ;  but,  as  our  author  shows,  supplying  only  cer- 
tain elements  and  conditions  by  its  decay,  while 
others  are  wanted,  as  every  farmer  becomes  sensible 
after  growing  wheat  a  few  years  with  the  best  aid 
that  clover  alone  can  give.  The  straw  and  grain 
ripen  much  more  perfectly  on  new  land,  or  on  land 
where  a  dense  mixture  of  plants  have  been  growing, 
than  it  does  on  land  fed  with  clover  alone. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Reinhold,  which  is  fully  detailed 
in  his  work,  is  intended  to  supply  all  the  requisite 
elements  of  fertility,  and  that  at  almost  no  expense 
either  of  first  cost  or  hauling.     The  author  is  an 


educated  Prussian  physician,  and  he  has  applied  all 
the  care  and  minuteness  of  detail  to  the  elaboration 
of  his  system,  for  which  the  German  mind  and  pen 
are  noted.  While  the  reader  will  probably  find  points 
in  which  he  will  not  agree  with  the  author  at  once, 
and  passages  or  terms  in  which  a  foreign  idiom  may 
slightly  obstruct  the  accustomed  ease  of  native  dic- 
tion ;  there  is  so  much  that  is  new,  evident,  and  food 
for  reflection  by  all  who  cultivate  the  soil,  that  we 
heartily  commend  the  book  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  our  readers. 

Boardly,  in  his  "Husbandry,"  pages  44-4Y,  says  of 
a  method,  which  is  but  a  very  slight  advance  in  the 
direction  which  Dr.  Reinhold  points  out,  "  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  science,  of  tlieory,  or  of  practice  to 
introduce  a  system  more  sound  and  complete." 

Edmund  Ruffin,  well  known  throughout  our  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  American 
Agriculture,  says  of  a  similar  partial  application  of 
this  system  :  "For  my  individual  share  of  the  bene- 
fit, I  estimate  it  as  adding,  at  least,  one  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  annually  to  my  crop."  (See  Pat. 
of  Rep.  1852-3,  p.  382.) 

See  advertisement  in  this*  number. 


^  •  •  ♦  » 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WOOL. 

The  London  Journal  of  Arts  states  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment  in  feeding  sheep 
that  1,000  lbs.  of  raw  potatoes,  with  salt,  will  pro- 
duce Q\  lbs.  of  wool;  1,000  lbs.  of  mangel-wurtzel, 
raw,  will  produce  5^  lbs.  of  wool ;  1000  lbs.  of  wheat 
raw,  will  produce  14  lbs.  of  wool ;  1000  lbs.  of  oats, 
raw,  will  produce  10  lbs.  of  wool ;  1,000  lbs.  of  rye, 
with  salt,  will  produce  14  lbs.  of  wool;  1,000  lbs.  of 
rye,  without  salt,  will  produce  12 J  lbs.  wool;  1,000 
lbs.  of  barley  will  produce  12i  lbs.  of  wool;  1,000 
lbs.  of  peas  will  produce  16}  lbs.  of  wool;  1,000  lbs. 
ot  buckwheat  will  produce  10  lbs.  of  wool. 


A  PoMOLOQiCAL  CuRiosiTY.— We  saw  on  Saturday 
some  apples  of  good  size  and  flavor,  and  the  flesh 
blood  red,  although  the  skin  was  a  bright  yellow, 
showing  no  trace  of  the  red  underneath,  which  sur- 
prised every  one  who  cut  into  the  fruit.  These 
apples  came  from  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  productive,  and  well  worthy  of  culti- 
vation.— Boston  Traveller. 


»  ♦  •  •  » 


Liquid  Manure. — Mr.  Webster  adopted  the  follow- 
ing plan  at  his  farm  in  Marshfield.  The  planks 
composing  the  floor  of  the  stables  were  laid  about 
an  inch  apart,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  taken 
up.  Beneath  this  floor  about  two  feet  of  muck  or 
loam  was  placed,  which  eff'ectually  absorbed  every 
drop  of  the  urine,  and  furnished  a  rich  manure. 
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L.ADY    BARRIIVGTOIV    4tli. 

Roan;  bred  by  George  Vail,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  the  property  of  T.  P.  Remington,  Red  Leaf,  near  Philadelphia  ; 
calved  August  6,  1846.     Got  by  Meteor  (A.  H.  B.,  104) ;  out  of  imported  Lady  Harrington  3d,  by 
Cleaveland  Lad,  (E.  H.  B.,  3407)  ;  Lady  Barrington  2d,  by  Belvedere  (1706) ;  Lady  Bar- 
rington,  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Mason's  Herdsman  (304) ;  Young  Alicia,  by  Wonder- 
ful (700)  ;  Old  Alicia,  by  Alfred  (23) ;  by  Young  Favorite  (6994). 


t>tLV  . 


RICHARD   BOOTH.     (A.  H.  B.,  906.) 


White ;  bred  by  R.  Booth,  North  Allerton,  Yorkshire,  England ;  the  property  of  T.  P.  Remington,  Red 
Leaf,  near  Philadelphia;  calved  November  13,  1853;  got  (in  England)  by  Richard  Booth's  Monk  (E. 
H.  B.,   11,824);   out  of  Rowena  (imported  by  T.  P.  Remington),  by  Sir  Walter  2d  (10,834); 
Rovvena,  by  son  of  Noble  (4578) ;  Rowena,  by  his  Royal  Highness  (4039) ;  Ruth,  by  Belve- 
dere 4th  (3129) ;  Polly  Hopkins,  by  Adolphus  (1611) ;  Primrose,  by  Colonel  (3425) ;  by 
Alba  (726) ;  by  Symmetry  (641);  by  Marquis  (1196);  by  son  of  Favorite  (256). 
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FORCING  FLOWERS  IN  WINTER. 

It  will  probably  not  be  long  before  the  ladies  of 
our  city,  who  have  a  taste  for  the  curious  in  nature, 
will  emulate  those  of  England,  and  cultivate  marine 
animals  and  i)lants  in  their  aquaria.     At  present  the 
taste  runs  more  in  the  way  of  forcing  flowers — an 
art  derived  from  Paris.     Any  fancy  or  occupation 
leading  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  na- 
ture's beautiful  aad  wonderful  creations  is  to  be 
cherished  and  practised;  and  to  the  female  mind 
the  employment  of  tending  flowers  is  particularly 
congenial.     An  interest  in  the  subject  may  be  awa- 
kened by  the  simplest  sort  of  experiments.     For  in- 
stance, if  the  bulbs  of  hyacinths  or  tulips  be  placed 
in  glasses  partially  filled  with  water^ — in  November, 
or  even  as  late  as  December — their  growth  and  de- 
velopment may  be  watched.     The  water  must  be 
warm,  and   changed  every  morning  to   supply  the 
nourishment  which  the  plants  imbibe  through  the 
little  spongibles  at  the  end  of  their  fibrous  roots, 
and  the  bulb  glasses  should  never  be  quite  filled 
with  water,  so  that  space  may  be  allowed  for  air. — 
They  may  be  kept  on  the  mantlepiece  till  the  flowers 
begin  to  expand,  but  as  soon  as  they  open  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  strong  light  to  obtain  richness 
of  color. 

This  charming  art  is  now  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  those  willing  to  give  it  time  and  attention — 
and  what  person  of  leisure  and  taste  would  not  be  ? 
Numerous  varieties  of  the  Chinese  primrose,  with 
its  large,  double,  cheerful-looking  flowers,  have  been 
made  to   grow  in  the  drawing-room,  while  snows 
and  bitter  blasts  reigned  without.     The  white  lilac, 
a  favorite  winter  flower  in  Paris,  and  the  purple 
clusters  of  the  same,  with  roses  and  wall-flowers, 
form  bewitching  boquets,  flourishing  within  view  of 
the   glowing  anthracite,  while  heaths  and  orange 
trees  add  richness  to  the  blooms  of  their  verdure. — 
The  belle  now  finds  no  difficulty  in  procuring  from 
the  florist  the  brilliant  camelia  to  shine  amid  her 
raven  braids,  nor  the  pendent  racemes  of  the  beau- 
tiful garrya  eliptica,  whose  delicate,  greenish  flowers 
enhance  the  tender  bloom  of  the  cheek ;  and  many 
are  the  sweet-scented  blossoms  mingled  in  her  bo- 
quet.     It  is  another  refinement  in  luxury  to  culti- 
vate these  plants  in  the  parlor  or  dining-room. 

Time  was,  long  ago,  when  it  was  difficult  to  find 
any  floral  decorations  for  windows  or  tables  in  win- 
ter. The  seed  vessels  of  the  peony,  or  the  negilla, 
or  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  asparagus,  the  holly,  or 
the  mountain  ash,  were  alone  available.  Even 
within  our  recollection,  branches  of  the  delicate  fo- 
liage of  the  asparagus  have  been  sprinkled  with  the 
beaten  white  of  egg,  to  produce  the  effect  of  blos- 
soms at  a  distance.  Now  we  have  real,  living  and 
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fresh  flowers  whenever  we  choose.  The  splendid 
Chinese  crysanthemum  led  the  way  in  the  gorgeous 
march  of  the  flower-spirits  into  our  homes,  to  shed 
their  smiles  and  fragrance  upon  us,  when  "  the  mel- 
ancholy days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year." 

We  welcome  the  advance  of  this  refining,  fertil- 
izing taste.     The  presence  of  pots  and  bulb-glasses 
in  halls  and  drawing-rooms  is  no  annoyance  to  us  ; 
and  we  hope  it  may  be  followed  by  the  introduction 
of  tanks,  stocked  with  vivaria,  till  the  furore  of  Brit- 
ish ladies  on  the  subject  of  mollusks  and  anemones 
shall  become  an  epidemic  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Republic.     Our  metropolitan  dames 
especially,  need  something  to  think  of  and  to  do, 
which  may  divert  their  attention  from  dress  and 
dissipation  in  some  small  measure,  and  at  brief  in- 
tervals.    Husbands  will  find  their  account  in  culti- 
vating the  acquaintance  both  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  providing  them  with  accommodation. 

We  never  knew  a  refined,  educated  woman  not 
fond  of  flowers.  Every  young  woman  in  the  city  or 
country  would  rejoice  in  the  care  of  a  handsome 
collection  of  beautiful  house-plants. 

Instead  of  fancy  jewelry,  medicated  confectionary, 
or  other  foolish  gifts,  young  men  would  find  the 
presentation  of  a  few  flowery  plants  vastly  more  ac- 
ceptable to  sensible  young  women. — Life  Illustrated. 
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THE  WORKING-MAN  AND  HIS  DUTIES. 

We  are  very  sure  that  every  reasonable  reader  of 
the  Journal  will  agree  fully  with  the  truthful  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  annexed  extract.  It  is  a 
volume  of  advice  comprised  within  a  few  lines,  and 
should  be  read  and  pondered  carefully  by  employer 
and  employed  : 

"  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  well-known  say- 
ing of  Lord  Bacon,  that '  knowledge  is  power.'  Why, 
he  was  anticipated  ages  ago,  Solomon  said  the  same 
things  in  words,  perhaps,  more  correct  (for  know- 
ledge is  not  power  until  applied)  :  he  said  '  a  wise 
man  is  strong.'     I  have  a  notion  that,  next  to  the 
study  of  Divine  revelation,  a  working-man  should 
study  himself.     I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  be- 
come a  learned  physiologist  (although   I  have  no 
objection  to  this),  much  less  a  valetudinarian,  but 
that  he  should  study  such  works  as  teach  him  how 
to  preserve  his  health  and  maintain  his  strength. — 
Labor  is  the  only  capital  of  a  working-man  ;  and  as 
the  employment  of  this,  his  capital,  depends  upon 
his  health,  it  should  receive  his  first  consideration. 
There  is  one  means  of  preserving  health  that  does 
not  require  any  study,  but  a  good  deal  of  resolution ; 
I   mean  a  determination   never  to   enter  a  public 
house.     I  have  had  an  extensive  experience  in  the 
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habits  of  working-men,  and  I  never  knew  a  man  get 
any  good  at  these  places  ;  but  1  have  known  a  great 
number  who,  by  this  habit,  have  brought  ruin,  mis- 
ery and  degradation  upon  themselves  and  families. 
I  am  no  tee-totaller   (I   cannot  do  with  it) ;  but  I 
always  recommend  my  own  workmen,  and  I  recom- 
mend you,  to  keep  out  of  these  places,  and  take 
your  refreshments  at  your  own  fireside,  as  the  clas- 
ses above  you  do.    The  next  subjects  I  think  a  work- 
ing-man should  study  (and  I  now  speak  to  mechan- 
ics) are  those  which  will  make  him  a  more  scientific 
and  better  workman,  and  give  him  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  materials  upon  which  his  labor  is  ex- 
pended.    The  elements  of  natural  philosophy  would 
offer  up  to  the  artisan  a  mine  of  mental,  if  not  real, 
wealth.     History,  biography,  botany,  geology  and 
astronomy  would  doubtless  afford  much  pleasure; 
but  before  a  working-man  begins  to  read  for  gratifi- 
cation, he  ought  to   inform  himself  upon  subjects 
that  are  more  necessary  for  him  to  know,  and  which 
aflect  his  welfare.     To  return  to  the  position  of  the 
working-man.     I  was  very  much  amused  with  an 
article  in  the  Bedford  Mercury  upon  this  institution 
and  the  working-classes.     It  was  a  very  curious,  but 
a  very  clever  article.     I  don't  know  whether  some 
of  the  remarks  were  intended  as  a  compliment,  or 
were  a  reflection  upon  this  class ;  but  there  could 
be  no  mistakes  about  the  conclusions  of  the  writer. 
He  said  the  working-classes  were  '  the  most  united 
class,  the  most  wealthy  class,  and  the  most  intelli- 
gent class.'     No  class  could  desire  a  higher  compli- 
ment ;  and  the  writer  certainly  used  great  ingenuity 
in  proving  his  conclusions.   I  recommend  those  who 
have  not  read  the  article  to  get  the  Bedford  Mercury 
of  Oct.  25,  and  read  it  for  themselves.     The  writer 
also  made  a  prophecy — or  something  like  it — inti- 
mating that  the  working-men  would  not  only   be 
the  wealth-makers  but  the  world-movers.     I  have  only 
one  hope  to  express  to  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  is,  that  should  the  prophecy  be  fulfilled 
in  their  day,  I  hope  they  will  move  the  world  in  the 
right  direction." 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY. 

SKETCH  OF  A  BUCKS  COUNTY  FARM,  AC. 

Messrs  Editors  : — There  can  be  no  question,  that 
could  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  expe- 
rience and  successful  operations  of  every  progressive 
farmer,  and  be  permitted  to  publish  it,  a  wonderful 
increase  of  agricultural  improvement  would  be  the 
pleasing  result.  Indeed,  we  may  affirm  with  confi- 
dence, that  if  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  this  dissemi- 
nating influence,  many  farmers  would  not  now  pre- 
sent the  improvident  appearance  they  do.  True,  the 
example  of  a  good  neighbor  should  contribute  to  this 


end,  and  undoubtedly  it  does  to  some  extent,  but 
there  is  a  feeling  generally  among  mankind  averse 
to  imitating  one  so  near,  who  thus  would  be  cogni- 
zant of  all  their  actions,  thereby  establishing  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  superiority  of  management, 
on  the  part  of  his  neighbor,  which  would  give  rise 
eventually  to  a  disparity  of  social  feeling,  creating 
envy  and  not  unfrequently  malice,  and  finally  lead- 
ing to  total  estrangement.     That  such  is  the  case, 
there  are  already  too  many  instances  on  record  in 
proof  of  the  assertion,  hence  it  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, that  a  more  acceptable  method  of  exciting  the 
emulous  feelings  of  the  practical  farmer  should  be 
adopted  and  vigorously  pushed  forward,  until  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  his  condition,  shall  crown  the 
eftbrt  with   the  success  which   is   so  much  to  be 

desired. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  can  be  no  means 
employed  to  equal  the  publication  of  the  experimen- 
tal and  practical  operations  of  agriculturists,  in  the 
various  agricultural  papers  throughout  the  country. 
In  view  of  this,  your  judicious  and  truthful  remarks 
in  the  Jacuary  number  of  the  Journal,  will  bear  me 
out,  while  they  also  show  conclusively,  that  to  sus- 
tain an  agricultural  paper  of  any  interest  or  value  to 
the  farmer,  it  must  contain  their  experience  and  prac- 
tice upon  every  subject  connected  with  the  rural  pur- 
suit whether  it  be  agricultural  implements,  products 
of  the  soil,  manures  or  farm  culture.  The  importance 
of  the  latter  remark  would  have  impressed  my  mind 
more  forcibly  than  ever,  if  possible,  in  consequence 
of  having  an  occular  demonstration  of  its  truthful- 
ness by  a  recent  visit  to  the  farm  of  Adrian  Cornell, 
Bucks  Co.,  a  short  sketch  of  which  I  herewith  ap- 
pend, together  with  some  thoughts  elicited  by  obser- 
vations made,  while  examining  the  different  objects 
of  interest.     When  approaching  the  farm,  it  requires 
but  a  casual  glance  to  perceive  at  once,  that  every- 
thing is  marked  with  the  air  and  appearance  of  the 
progressive  farmer,  from  the  very  entrance  gate  and 
lane,  to  every  part  of  the  extensive  farm  buildings. 
This  becomes  the  more  apparent  however,  when  we 
are  shown  the  means  employed  to  conduct  the  very 
systematic  arrangement,  that  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  result  so  desirable.     Barns  of  beautiful  design, 
and  particularly  arranged  for  convenience  and  com- 
fort, contribute  greatly  to  harmonise  with  the  other 
essential  requisites  of  a  well-Uianaged  farm.     The 
ventilator  on  the  apex  of  the  main  barn,  permits  the 
confined  air  and  noxious  etfiuvia  evolved  from  the 
horse  and  cattle  stables,  to  pass  off  without  detri- 
ment to  the  animals,  thus  preserving  a  constant  state 
of  healthful   respiration   highly  conducive  to  their 
natural  wants. 

In  proximity  to  the  barn,  may  be  seen  the  gigan- 
tic arms  and  wings  of  the  self-regulating  wind-mill, 


rearing  itself  high  in  the  air,  and  absorbing  the  power 
of  the  breeze  to  aid  in  alleviating  the  labors  of  the 
practical  farmer,  as  well  as  to  afford  him  a  perpetual 
supply  of  pure  fresh  water  for  his  homestead  and  his 
stock.     The  threshing  machine  of  improved  pattern, 
is  convenient  to  prepare  his  wheat  and  oats  for  the 
market,  while  the  farmer's  portable  grain  mill,  is  fre- 
quently in  use  supplying  all  the  necessary  wants  of 
the   farm.     Winter  fuel  is  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  aid  of  a  power  circular  saw,  thus  avoiding  the 
tedious  and  laborious  process  of  sawing   by  hand. 
Spring,  that  genial  season  of  bland  invitations  to  the 
thrifty  husbandman,  finds  him  prepared  with  the  la- 
test improved  tools  to  beguile  the  earth  to  yield  her 
richest   treasures.     The   improved  plough,  harrow, 
roller,  limespreader,  cultivator,  &c.,  is  now  used  with 
marked  success,  and  when  the  ardent  smiles  of  sum- 
mer, warns  him  the  "  harvest  is  ripe,"  the  stalwart 
arm  is  no  longer  needed  to  bow  the  grain  and  make 
the  sheaves,  but  the  sleek,  well-fed  horses  from  the 
barn,  drives  the   reaper  and  mower  with  untiring 
zeal.     And  now  the  horse-rake  follows,  doing  the 
work  of  a  dozen  hands,  and  leaving  nothing  to  glean 
after  it  has  passed  over  the  stubble  of  the  grain  and 
hay  fields.     But  from  this  interesting  theme  our  at- 
tention is  directed  to  view  the  numerous  stock  of 
cattle,  horses,  swine  and  poultry.     These  also  bear 
evidence  of  a  peculiar  judgment,  and  plainly  indicate 
the  experience  required  to  obtain  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  those  animals,  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  thrifty  farmer.      Indeed  it  was  a  striking  fact, 
that  all  the  stock  from  the  symmetrical  and  beauti- 
ful form  of  the  deep  milking,  butter  producing  cow 
of  the  dairy,  to  the  improved  porker,  whose  thrifty 
condition   plainly   acknowledged   the  source,  from 
which  it  derived  in  part   its  happy  existence,  had 
been  selected  with  much  care  and  attention,  in  order 
to  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the  owner. 

But  after  the  gratification  afforded  in  viewing  so 
many  interesting  and  useful  objects  of  practical  hus- 
bandry, my  feelings  became  saddened,  when  I  thought 
how   others   who    cannot    obtain   the    information, 
would  rejoice  to  know  of  the  great  utility  of  the  va- 
rious improved  implements  employed  on  this  farm, 
as  well  as  the  practical  knowledge  applied  to  the 
earth's  productions.     How  many  there  are  engaged 
in  the  rural  pursuit,  who  would  be  exceedingly  bene- 
fitted had  they  but  a  synopsis  of  the    experience  of 
such  farmers  in  agricultural  implements,  farm  cul- 
ture, products  of  the  dairy  or  any  other  branch  of 
husbandry.     It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  every 
progressive  husbandman,  to  adopt   the  means  that 
will  best  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  so  intimately  connected.     To 
effect  this  consideration  then  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  every  farmer,  to  write  out  a  statement  of  his 


experience  and  practice  for  publication  in  some 
agricultural  paper,  that  it  may  be  disseminated  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  Let  nothing  intimidate  you  from 
persevering  in  this  good  work,  and  those  who  can  ap- 
preciate your  valuable  experience,  will  seek  to  elevate 
you  to  a  position  among  the  foremost  of  those,  who 
have  added  to  the  improvement  and  progress  of 
agriculture.  Begin  the  New  Year  with  a  hearty  de- 
termination to  pursue  this  advice  and  let  your  com- 
munications be  monthly  to  the  Farm  Journal^  whether 
they  be  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  agricultural 
implements.  Hesitate  no  longer,  but  write  1  write  I 
for  this  valuable  agricultural  journal,  and  your  arti- 
cles will  be  received  in  that  spirit,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  fraternise  the  publisher's  interest  with  the 
husbandman's  benefit.  E. 

Near  Bustleton,  January  8th,  1857. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  FARMER'S  NOTE  BOOK. 

Farmers'  Patent  Portable  Grain  Mill. 

Messrs.   Editors:— The   practical   farmer,  while 
occupied  in  the  various   duties   of  his  avocation,  is 
inclined  to  perceive  the  great  necessity  of  improve- 
ment in  many  of  his  operations.  Although  the  labors 
of  some  of  these  could  not  be  essentially  lightened, 
yet  the   convenience  would  be  greatly  multiplied, 
and  therebv  contribute  to  aid  in  a  measure  the  ease 
and   comfort  of  the  operator,  consequently,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  where  an  extra  convenience  is  ob- 
tained, or  in  other  words,  a  greater  facility  to  per- 
form a  certain  amount  or  kind  of  work  is  produced, 
then   it  is  that  a  corresponding  reduction  in  labor 
and  time,  and  an  increase  of  comfort  is  the  result. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the   necessity  of  providing  and 
properly  arranging  the  various  implements  or  ma- 
chinery adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  fiirmer,  becomes 
the  more  important  and  should  elicit  the  particular 
attention  of  all  engaged  in  the  rural  pursuit.     If  a 
judicious  management  in  this  respect,  could  be  made 
the  prevailing  rule  among  farmers  generally,  which 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  will  be  the  case  event- 
ually, then  the  merited  title  of  "  Independent  Farm- 
er" will  be  fully  established  beyond  a  cavil.     It  is 
gratifying   to    observe   the   rapid  tendency   to   the 
agreeable  state  of  things  on  the  part  of  the  practi- 
cal farmer,  and  none  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  happy 
result  that  must  accrue  to  the  rural  community. — 
Indeed,  the  effect  will  be  so  apparent  and  beneficial, 
that  all  classes  of  society  will   derive  a   degree  of 
gratification  from  the  increased  supply  of  many  de- 
ficiencies  of  the  physical   desires,  that,  heretofore, 
were  but  scantily  supplied. 

But,  I  have  already  said  enough  upon  this  point  to 
show  how  desirable  every  new  improvement  is  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  thrift  of  the  practical  farm- 
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er,  whether  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the  labor  of  the 
farm,  or  add  to  his  convenience  and  prosperous  con- 
dition by  properly  preparing  the  different  kinds  of 
provender  for  the  farm  stock.     This  latter  consider- 
ation is  exceedingly  important,  particularly  during 
this  period  of  the  year,  and  hence  I  shall  confine  any 
further  remarks  to  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to 
feeding  ground  food,  facilities  for  grinding,  and  the 
economy  and  convenience  obtained  by  introducing 
such  inventions  as  practical  knowledge  has  approved. 
I  need  not  dwell,  however,  on  the  advantages  de- 
rived by  feeding  ground  food,  as  it  is  acknowledged 
by  even  the  most  skeptical,  to  be  the   only  proper 
and  judicious  method  of  feeding  stock,  not  only  in 
regard  to  their  healthful  condition,  but  in  promoting 
their  general  thrift.     Many  experiments   have  been 
made  to  test  the  relative  value  of  ground  food,  and 
much  useful  information  has  been  obtained  by  the 
farmer  that  has  resulted  in  his  lasting  benefit.  These 
experiments  have  established  various  definite  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  or 
ground  feed  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  animal 
thus  fed,  while  the  assimilating  process  of  forming 
flesh  and  fat,  which  devolves  upon  their  consequent 
healthful  action,  has  been  accurately  demonstrated 
to  be  greatly  promoted  by  using  ground  food.     It 
should   be   apparent  without  much  reflection,  that 
grain  when  reduced  to  meal  requires  but  little  eflfort 
on  the  part  of  the  stomach,  to  digest  and  distribute 
the   nutritious   matter   contained  therein   into   the 
various  channels  of  nourishment  in  the  animal  frame, 
consequently,  the   excessive   action   of  the  system 
superinduced  in  the  case  of  feeding  whole  grain,  is 
comparatively  reduced  to  an  uniform  and  rumina- 
ting  influence  that  creates  a  disposition  in  the  ani- 
mal to  quietness,  thereby  facilitating  the  accumula- 
tion  of  fat  in   stall-fed  cattle,  and   increasing  the 
products  of  the  dairy   from  the   milch  cow.     The 
horse,  also  for  this  reason,  can  be  made  to  perform 
more  arduous  duties  on  ground  food  and  his  condi- 
tion be  improved  in  comparison  to  when  fed  on  whole 
grain,  the  one  half  of  which  frequently   enters  his 
stomach  without  being  masticated.     We   need  but 
to  imagine  the  excitability  of  the  digestive  organs 
while  endeavoring  to  reduce  this  unnatural  conse- 
quence of  a  keen  appetite,  and  we  shall  perceive  at 
once  the  cause  of  the  unthrifty  condition  of  the  lat- 
ter fed  animals  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  former. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  advantages 
of  feeding  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  on  ground  food  is 
very  important,  and  hence  is  becoming  duly  appre- 
ciated by  must  farmers,  but  the  facilities  for  grind- 
ino"  are  in  most  cases  so  inconvenient  and  attended 
with  such  obvious  difficulties,  that  many  are  com- 
pelled to  forego  these  advantages  in  consequence. — 
A  constant  repetition  of  trips  to  the  mill  is  absolute- 


ly necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  meal  from  being 
damaged,  by  having  too  large  a  quantity  in  bulk  at 
one  time,  owing  to  the  green  condition  of  the  corn 
from  the  new  crop  having  the  tendency  to  become 
heated.     Much  valuable  time  is  thus  consumed,  and 
unless  the  mill  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  farm,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  time  consumed  would  be  worth 
one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  grain  to  be  ground. — 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  should  there  be  a  deficiency 
of  rain  for  a  length  of  time,  and  the  streams  redu- 
ced below  their  usual  capacity,  then  the  embarrass- 
ing difficulty  presents  itself  of  being  accommodated 
at  all  in  getting  your   grain  ground.     And  beyond 
this,  heavy  falls  of  snow  during  the  winter  frequent- 
ly blockade  the  roads,  rendering  any  access   to  the 
mill  impossible  for  several  days,  while  at  such  times 
the  necessity  of  replenishing  the  meal-chest  becomes 
unaccountably  the  more  urgent.     Instances  might 
be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  number  of  similar  per- 
plexing circumstances,  that  militate  against  the  util- 
ity of  ground  food  when  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  means  employed  at  a  distance  from 
the  farm.     And  when  we  consider  the  amount  in 
toll  consumed,  in  conjunction  with  the  loss  of  time, 
besides  the  great  inconvenience  and  liability   to  be 
deprived  of  a  proper  supply  of  meal  when  required, 
in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  water  power,  we 
are  constrained  to  believe  the  advantages  accruing 
by  feeding  the  stock  on  ground  food  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  almost  entire  absorption  of 
the  whole  value  of  the  grain  in  its  preparation. 

In  view  of  this  consideration  the  importance  of  a 
portable  Grain  Mill  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  practical  farmer  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
inventor,  in  order  to  produce  a  mill  that  would  per- 
form all  the  necessary  grinding  operations  connect- 
ed with  the  proper  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  feeding  stock.     A  number  of  mills  of  various  de- 
grees of  usefulness  was  the  result,  which  obviated, 
in  a  measure,  some  of  the  perplexing   difficulties  of 
"  going  to  mill,''  and  contributed  a  satisfaction  that 
increased  the  demand  for  a  greater  supply,  and  also 
the  desire   for  improvement   in  new   inventions  of 
portable  mills.     Believing,  therefore,  that  the  farmer 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  utility  of  the  "  Farmer's  Portable 
Grain   Mill,"  recently   invented  by   Ezra  Coleman, 
Phila.,  I  am  induced  to  make  a  few  passing  remarks 
in  regard  to  its  general  operation.     Having  one  in 
constant  use  on  the  farm  I    have  been   enabled  to 
test  its  capacity  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain,  such 
as  corn,  oats,  corn-cobs,  &c.,  &c.,  with  an  impartial 
discrimination  of  its  merits.     By  the  aid  of  a  one- 
horse  railroad  power,  four  bushels  of  damp  new  corn 
can  be  readily  ground   in  one   hour,  while  double 
that  quantity  of  dry  corn,  may  be  ground  with  equal 
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facility,  in  the  same  length  of  time.  From  40  to  50 
bushels  of  corn  may  be  conveniently  ground  without 
extra  exertion  in  one  day,  which  should  afford  ample 
satisfaction  to  every  farmer,  however  numerous  his 
stock  might  be. 

It  may  be  set  to  grind  fine  or   coarse  as   may  be 
required,  and  by  means  of  a  fine  seive,  which  can 
be  attached  by  a  small  lever  to  the  mill,  the  finest 
kind  of  mush-meal  for  family  use  can  be  obtained 
in  whatever  quantity  desired.     The  self-regulating 
feeding  apparatus  connected  with  the  hopper,  gov- 
erns the  horse  power  with  an  exact  nicety,  thus  pre- 
venting an   undue  speed   being  acquired,  and  pre- 
serving an  equality  of  motion  that  scarcely  varies 
perceptibly  in  the  run  of  a  whole  day.     Indeed  this 
advantage  is  so  convenient,  that  but  little  attention 
is  required  while  the  mill  is  in  operation,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  fill  the  hopper  with   grain  and 
any  other  work  may  be  performed  in  the  interim. — 
Corn  and  cob  it  grinds  with  equal  facility,  and  re- 
duces it  to  cob-meal  of  the  nicest  quality.     The  du- 
rability of  this  mill  is   very  remarkable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grinding  surface  being  so  constructed 
that  the  action  is  confined  to  a   crushing  instead 
of  a  cutting  principle,  thereby  causing  the  wearing 
of  the  gutters  to  increase  the  grinding  surface  and 
act  as  a  self-sharpening  process.     Hence  it  is,  that 
the  more  you  grind  the  more  you  enlarge  the  grind- 
ing surface,  until  the  curved  gutters  become  entire- 
ly worn  off,  then  the  meal  will  cease  to  pass  between 
them,  and  consequently  the  mill  is  worn   out  and 
will  require  new  castings. 

Finally,  the  economy  of  feeding  ground  food  is  no 
longer  an  enigma,  nor  is  the  inconvenience  of  grind- 
ing a  perplexing  theme  of  its  utility,  because,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  above  mill,  it  will  aid  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  farmer's  profits  must  be  derived 
from  the  resources  within  his  own  honorable  pur- 
suit which  will  tend  to  confirm  that  independence 
hinted  at  elsewhere,  and  conduce  to  the  wellfare  of 
others  as  well  as  himself.  I  will  merely  urge  then, 
the  importance  of  the  practical  farmer  seeking  to 
approximate  this  desirable  position  by  availing  him- 
self of  every  useful  and  practical  invention  that  will 
promote  his  progress  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 

end.  ®- 

Near  Bmtleton,  Feb.  4,  1857. 


is  considered  deep  ploughing  in  this  neighborhood ; 
as  soon  as  I  had  finished  I  harrowed  both  ways,  and 
then  marked  out  four  feet  and  a-half  each  wav,  and 
finished  planting  the  twentieth  of  May.    On  six  acres 
I  put  a  compost  of  hen-dung  and  ashes,  and  on  the 
other  six  short  compost  out  of  the  cow  yard ;  and 
although  there  was  but  a  single  handful  of  the  hen- 
dunor  and  ashes  to  the  hill,  I  could  see  none  in  that 
and  the  other  half  that  had  a  small  shovelful  of  the 
compost  out  of  the  yard.     I  prepared  my  compost  of 
hen-dung,  by  mixing  one  part  hen-dung  with  one 
part  leached  ashes,  the  ashes  being  wet.    I  mixed  it 
a  couple  of  days  before  I  wanted  to  use  it,  and  let  it 
lay  on  a  heap  till  it  heated ;  I  had  but  seventy-five 
hens  that  made  all  that  compost,  which  I  think  is 
Fuperior  to  every  other  compost,  and  is  not  half  the 
trouble  to  gather  nor  to  apply  to  the  corn ;  one  hand 
with  a  horse  and  cart  can  apply  as  much  of  this  com- 
post in  a  day,  as  three  hands  and  two  horses  can  of 
shovelings.     I  had  one  of  the  oldest  buskers  in  the 
neighborhood  to  help  husk  it,  and  he  said  he  never 
saw  finer  ears  the  best  growing  season.    T  believe  in 
your  preaching,  "  Plough  deep,  pulverize  thoroughly, 
and  manure  with  a  liberal  hand,"  and  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence for  the  rest,  and  you  will  come  off  conqueror. 
In  cultivating  my  corn,  I  stirred  the  ground  twice 
with  a  cultivator,  and  once  with  a  double  shovel 
hokey  plough,  which  I  consider  the  best  implement 

in  a  corn-field. 

A.  Z. 

Worcester,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
HOW  TO  RAISE  GOOD  CORN  IN  A  DRY  SEASON. 

As  the  season  is  fast  approaching  for  us  to  get  our 
ground  ready  for  planting  corn,  I  will  give  you  my 
plan  the  last  dry  season,  by  which  I  secured  a  good 
crop.  Owing  to  so  much  rain  last  spring,  I  did  not 
get  the  ground  ploughed  till  the  thirteenth  of  May.  I 
ploughed  about  seven  inches  deep,  which  by  the  way 


CULTURE  OF  THE  RASPBERRY. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  successful 
experiment  by  Mr.  Samuel  Seymour,  of  South  Nor- 
walk,  Ct.,  illustrates  the  advantages  of  good  treat- 
ment, and  especially  of  mulching,  in  the  culture  of 
the  raspberry. 

Mr.  Seymour's  patch  consists  of  just  one  hundred 
square  rods,  or  five-eighths  of  an  acre. 

The  soil  is  a  very  stony  one  on  a  side  hill.  With- 
out estimating  the  countless  loads  of  stones  removed 
in  times  past,  one  hundred  cart  loads  were  taken  off 
to  prepare  it  for  the  raspberries.  This  was  in  the 
fall  of  1852.  Twelve  cartloads  of  manure  were  then 
worked  into  the  surface.  This  manure  consisted  of 
barn-yard  manure  composted  or  rotted  with  swamp 

muck. 

November,  1852,  the  plants  were  set  out,  four  in 
the  hill,  and  the  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  canes  or  stalks  when  transplanted,  were  about 
three  feet  in  height.  They  were  immediately  bent 
down  and  covered  with  one  to  two  inches  of  soil. 
In  the  spring  they  were  uncovered  just  before  the 
peach  trees  were  in  full  blossom.  The  canes  were 
then  raised  up  and  tied  to  small  stakes  set  in  the 
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centre  of  each  hill.  They  were  afterwards  cultivated 
just  like  corn,  the  cultivator  and  hoe  being  used  to 
keep  the  weeds  down,  and  the  ground  loose  and 
level.  The  plot  yielded  440  pint  baskets  of  fruit  the 
first  season,  (1853.)  When  the  bearing  season  was 
over  the  old  canes  were  cut  off  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  stakes  taken  up.  In  the  fall,  before  the 
ground  froze,  the  young  plants  were  bent  down  and 

covered. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  the  same  course  was  pursued, 
as  during  the  previous  year.  The  season  was 
a  bad  one  and  only  226  baskets  were  picked  for 
market.  In  the  fall,  cutting  down  old  wood  and 
covering  the  young  plants,  were  again  resorted  to. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
vious cultivation,  a  coating  or  mulching  of  three 
loads  of  salt  hay  was  spread  over  the  surface.  This 
kept  down  weeds  and  saved  nearly  all  the  trouble  of 
hoeing,  and  kept  the  ground  moist,  besides  prevent- 
ing any  soiling  of  the  fruit  during  rain.  The  crop 
for  1855  amounted  to  5,026  pint  baskets,  which  sold 
for  $360.  Considerable  quantities  were  also  con- 
sumed at  home,  and  distributed  among  friends. 
The  same  season  young  plants  were  sold  amounting 
to  $176  50.  The  100  square  rods  thus  produced  in 
1855  $536  50,  or  at  the  rate  of  $858  40  per  acre. 
The  entire  expenses  of  culture,  picking,  marketing, 
interest  of  land  and  capital  invested,  &c.,  $411  50, 
or  $658  40  per  acre. 

Last  fall  the  usual  cutting  and  covering  were  again 
pursued.  The  mulching  was  spaded  in  at  the  time  of 
burying,  and  formed  part  of  the  covering. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1856)  the  ground  re- 
ceived a  new  mulch  of  salt  hay,  and  to  this  date 
very  few  weeds  have  grown  through  it.  Straw,  bog 
hay,  saw-dust,  spent  tan,  &c.,  will  answer  as  well  as 
the  salt  hay,  which  was  used  in  this  case  because 
more  conveniently  procured.  We  cannot  estimate 
the  amount  of  the  crop  the  present  season,  as  the 
gathering  is  still  going  on.  To  this  date  (July  24) 
4,600  baskets  have  been  sold. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN  IN  APRIL. 


Almost  every  reader  of  the  Journal  has  trees  and 
shrubs  under  his  care.  In  April,  when  the  branches 
and  buds  are  swelling  with  the  expanding  sap,  they 
become  oV^jects  of  especial  interest ;  one  feels  the  in- 
fluence of  their  mute  appeal  for  care  and  culture, 
and  planting,  mulching,  manuring,  hoeing,  washing, 
scraping,  grafting,  and  pruning,  are  resorted  to  with 
right  good  will. 

The  trouble  is,  that  most  of  us,  were  in  our 
youth  taught  better  how  to  cut  down  or  cut  up  trees, 
than  to  promote  their  growth^  and  the  little  knowledge 
we  pick  up  on  the  subject,  once  or  twice  a  year,  later 


in  life,  annually  washed  out  of  our  memories  by  the 
attention  we  must  necessarily  give  to  other  affairs. 

A  few  timely  hints  therefore,  in  respect  to  this 
branch  of  culture,  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to 
a  majority  of  your  readers. 

Pruning.  Every  cultivated  tree  or  shrub  which 
bears  fruit  or  flowers,  requires  annual  pruning  to 

some  extent. 

Shortening  in  of  branches  is  required  by  trees 
which  incline  to  make  long  bare  branches,  and  by 
shrubs  which  flower  on  new  shoots,  as  remontant  and 
Bourbon  roses,  altheas,  &c.  These  should  be  cut 
in  very  close  every  spring. 

Renewal  is  required  by  all  which  bear  fruit  or 
flowers  on  strong  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  only, 
as  grape  vines,  raspberries,  blackberries,  black  cur- 
rents, roses,  &c.  These  require  the  removal  of  more 
than  one  half  the  wood,  all  the  old  growth  and  all 
the  weak  shoots. 

Thinning  out.  The  least  observation  shows  how 
much  confinement  and  shade,  are  abhorred  by  grow- 
ing shoots,  and  how  they  struggle  to  open  their  leaves 
to  the  free  air.  But  it  is  the  leaf  and  fruit  only  that 
require  this  free  exposure  ;  the  branches  and  bark 
require  shade  and  shelter  essentially,  and  every  one 
knows  how  fatal  exposure  is  to  roots,  though  few 
are  sensible  enough  of  the  tenderness  of  some. 

The  pruner  of  a  large  tree  or  shrub,  will  therefore 
seek  to  give  just  room  enough  for  each  branch  and 
for  the  leaves,  fruit  and  shoots  that  will  issue  from 
it  during  the  season,  without  exposing  the  stem^  by 
trimming  the  tree  "  high,"  or  the  branches^  by  leaving 
large  openings  in  the  top.  The  same  rule  of  pruning 
will  apply  to  a  currant  bush  as  to  an  apple  tree,  ex- 
cepting that  the  most  perfect  and  convenient  form 
for  a  standard  apple  tree  is  to  have  a  single  central 
stem,  with  branches  in  tiers  of  three  each,  and  18  to 
30  inches  apart  on  the  stem.  This  gives  strength 
and  balance  to  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  is  conve- 
nient for  climbing. 

Disbudding.  As  a  "  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  so  a 
slight  use  of  the  finger  and  thumb  in  June,  will  save 
great  loss  to  the  tree  and  its  crop,  and  much  labor 
with  the  knife  next  Spring.  At  that  season  a  touch 
will  remove  redundant  shoots,  and  sprouts,  and  turn 
the  sap  into  useful  channels.  The  profit  of  this 
simple  practice  is  great.  See  the  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  March  number,  page  88. 

One  caution  must  be  observed.  Newly  planted 
trees  should  not  have  a  leaf  removed  during  the 
first  year.  They  are  indispensable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  its  roots.  Perhaps  not  one  half  of  the  trees 
annually  set  out  grow,  and  a  large  proportion  do  not 
live  through  the  summer.  The  chief  causes  of  this 
great  loss  and  disappointment  are 

1.  Planting  trees  with  long  bare  unsheltered  stems 


up  which  the  wounded  roots  cannot  force  a  supply 
of  sap  during  hot  dry  weather. 

2.  Planting  trees  with  rotted,  frozen,  or  rusted  roots. 
The  under  bark  of  a  sound  root  looks  white  and  fresh 
and  the  ends  should  be  cut  off  at  planting  until  such 
soundness  is  reached.  But  the  roots  should  not  be 
then  allowed  to  lie  "exposed  to  the  air,  which  will 
immediately  rust  them,  cover  them  at  once  with  soil. 

3.  Planting  in  solid  earth,  and  expecting  the 
young  rootlets,  as  tender  at  first  as  those  or  corn  or 
potatoes,  to  bore  through  it  for  nutriment.  A  wide 
bed  of  pure  mould,  should  be  prepared  as  if  for 
wheat,   but   of    double   or    treble   depth.     This   is 

indispensable. 

4.  Planting  where  water  will  stand  about  the  roots. 
This  is  the  most  common  and  fatal  error.  Trees 
planted  in  autumn,  the  best  season,  should  have 
drainage  below,  and  at  the  surface,  so  that  the  roots 
may  remain  through  winter,  as  dry  and  free  from 
frost  as  potatoes,  for  they  are  equally  as  tender. 

5.  Planting  in  spring  without  providing  mulching, 
as  a  protection  against  summer  heat  and  drought. 
This  mulching  should  be  hauled  out  early,  and 
placed  near  the  tree,  but  not  laid  over  the  roots 
until  the  ground  becomes  dry  and  warm,  in  June. 
If  laid  on  sooner,  it  only  retains  wet  about  the  roots, 
and  this  if  long  continued,  will  drown  the  hardiest 
and  stoutest  upland  tree,  much  more  a  young  and 
comparatively  tender  fruit  tree. 

Cherry  trees  and  peach  trees  have  very  tender 
roots.  Pear  trees  and  plum  trees,  are  soonest  inju- 
red by  severe  pruning  of  the  tops. 

Wm.  G.  Waring. 

Boalshurg,  March  18. 


AN  ERROR-CORN  PLANTING. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  some  agricultural  journals 
are  making,  to  recommend  early  planting  indiscrim- 
inately, and  without  noting  the  exceptions. 

The  farmer  of  course  will  think  for  himself ;  will 
use  his  agricultural  paper  to  suggest  thoughts  and 
plans  for  his  own  acceptance  or  rejection,  and  not 
as  an  oracle  by  which  he  is  to  be  led  captive  at 

another's  will. 

Hence  wrong  advice  is  noi  in  all  cases  very  harm- 
ful. We  verily  believe  that  the  worst  agricultural 
paper  that  could  be  concocted,  would  do  some  good 
—would  be  worth  more,  in  the  absence  of  better 
journals,  than  its  cost— because  it  would  lead  to 
thought,  would  sharpen  the  farmer's  powers  of 
observation  and  reflection. 

Still  wrong  advice  may  prove  injurious  to  some. 
The  young,  inexperienced  farmer  might  be  misled. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  indiscriminate  recom- 
mendation to  plant  early.  It  is  good  advice  so  far 
as  it  is  sound.     The  oats  will  be  heavier  if  the  seed 


is  sown  about  as  soon  as  Jack-frost  lets  go  his  hold 
of  the  ground;  potatoes,  taking  a  succession  of 
years,  oftener  will  do  well  with  early  than  late  plant- 
ing ;  winter  wheat  is,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to 
escape  its  enemies  and  mature  heavily,  with  early 
than  with  late  sowing.  It  is  so  with  crops  gener- 
ally ;  and  then  the  enterprising  farmer  loves  to  see 
his  work  done  in  good  time — would  rather  drive 
his  work  than  be  driven  by  it. 

But  how  is  it  with  Indian  Corn  ?     Does  the  ear- 
liest planting   always   give   the   best  crop  ?     No.— 
Planting  at  the  right  time  gives   the   best   result. 
And  when  is  the  right  time  ?     It  is   important  to 
know,  for  when  that  time  comes,  not  a  moment  is 
to  be  lost.     Corn  is  a  tropical  plant ;  it  loves  a  great 
deal  of  heat  and  but  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  ; 
it  will  flourish  only  in  tropical  countries,  or  those 
which  have  the  summer  of  tropical  climates.    Under 
favorable   circumstances,  it   grows  rapidly.     Three 
months  will  carry  it  from  germination  beyond  the 
danger  of  injury  by  frost,  provided  the  weather  be 
warm  and  not  over  wet.     Without  these  favoring 
circumstances,  it  "  gets  contrary,"  so  to  speak,  and 
won't  grow.     These  are  essential  to  its  tropical  na- 
ture.    There  is  hardly  a  more  important  problem 
for  the  corn-grower,  than  to  hit  upon  the  time  for 
planting,  when  the  seed  will  come  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  grow  "  right  on"  without  stopping. 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  almost  anything  else,  will  wait 
for  growing  weather,  without  injury  to  the  final  re- 
sult. Not  so  with  corn.  The  farmer  must  give  it 
the  three  hottest  months  in  our  climate,  so  nearly 
as  his  judgment  will  enable  him. 

The  true  advice  with  regard  to  this  crop  is,  not 
to  plant  early ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm 
and  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  its  continuing  so, 
not  to  lose  a  moment.— Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SYSTEM  IN  FARMING  OP- 

ERATIONS. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  order  is  heaven's  first 
law,"  for  this  is  apparent  in  all  the  works  of  crea- 
tion.    Throughout  nature's  wide  domain,  every  tree 
or  plant,  or  flower,  when  unobstructed  by  external 
causes,  exhibits  the  most  perfect  order  in  its  devel- 
opment.    The  combinations,  also,  formed  in  nature's 
labratory,  all  unite  with  mathematical  exactness. — 
The  crystal,  whatever  shape  it  assumes,  is  perfect, 
each  angle  is  always  alike.     The  air  we  breathe  is 
a  compound,  one  element  of  which  is  fatal  to  ani- 
mal life  when  in  a  separate  state,  and  yet  it  com- 
bines with  the  other  in  such  proportions,  as  to  be- 
come an  indispensable  requisite  of  our  existence. 
The   instinct  of  the  various  animals  and   insects, 
leads  them  to  observe  the  strictest  system  in  all 
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their  labors.     And  thus  all  the  works  of  God  are 
regulated  by  fixed  and  settled  laws. 

And  the  farmer,  being  conversant  with  the  works 
of  nature,  ought  to  be  a  diligent  student  of  her  op- 
erations, and  from  them  to  learn  the  importance  of 
system  in   all   his   labors.     Agriculture  cannot  be 
successfully   pursued,   without  thought,  reflection' 
observation,  and  compa,rison.     From  these  sources 
that  knowledge  is  to  be  derived,  in  part,  which  is  to 
guide  the  practical  farmer  in  his  labors.     Books  and 
periodicals  are  indispensable,  if  he  would  attain  to 
eminence   in   his   profession.     But   the   knowledge 
thus  obtained   must  be   digested  by  reflection,  im- 
proved, and  so  reduced   to  system  by  experiment 
and  observation,  as  to  render  it  available  in  the  labor 
of  the  form.  The  man  that  labors  at  random,  labors  to 
but  little  purpose.     He  may  possess  knowledge,  but 
unless  that  knowledge  be  systematically  applied,  it 
will  be  of  but  little  use.  What  a  spectacle  do  farms  and 
farming  operations  often  present,  where  no  system  is 
observed  ?     Chaos  appears  to  have  assumed  control, 
and  Hafed's  chance  world  to  be  realized  in  miniature. 
The  thorough  systematic  farmer,  will  undertake 
no  more  business  than  he  can  successfully  manage. 
His  plans  are  all  matured  by  reflection,  before  the 
time   arrives  for  their  execution.     Business,  there- 
fore, invites,  rather  than  drives  him.     Whatever  is 
undertaken,  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  best  results.     He  is  not,  by  want  of  forethought, 
so  involved  in  business,  that  much  of  his  work  will 
be   but  half  performed,  and  his  farming  interests 
thereby  suffer,  and  the  profits  of  his  labor  lost.— 
Having  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place,  his  time  is  not  wasted  in  searching  for  his 
tools    when    needed,  nor  in  mending  broken  ones, 
when  business  hurries.     He  settles  in  his  mind  be- 
forehand what  fields  to  plant,  what  fields  to  sow 
with  the  diiferent  kinds  of  grain,  when  and  where  to 
apply  his  manure,  and  other  fertilizers.     Hence  his 
labors  are  so  directed,  that  his  ground  is  prepared 
in  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  best  manner   for  the 
various  crops.     And  when  the  time  for  their  culti- 
vation arrives,  he  is  ready  to  engage  in  it,  without 
hurry  or  distraction,  ami  able  to  perform  the  work 
well.     And  then  his  harvest;   how   different  from 
that  of  his  neighbor,  whose  land  is  but  half  culti- 
vated, and  this  at  the  wrong  time  1     His  adherence 
to  system  enables  him  to  gather  and  house  his  crops 
in  proper  order.     They  are  not  left  in  the  field  until 
half  wasted  by  rains  and  the  various  animals  and  in- 
sects that  are  eager  to  destroy  them. 

The  man  of  system  will  cultivate  his  crops  in  such 
rotation  as  to  improve,  rather  than  exhaust  his  land. 
Experiment  and  observation  will  guide  to  such  a 
course  as  is  best  calculated  to  bring  all  the  fertiliz- 
ing properties  of  the  soil  into  such  a  state  as  to  be 


available  in  producing  crops  without  exhausting  its 
fertility.  In  this  way  land  may  be  cultivated  from 
year  to  year,  and  still  retain  its  productiveness.  If 
properly  fed  and  managed,  the  eff'ects  will  be  as  ap- 
parent as  they  are  in  the  animal  creation,  but  if 
overworked  at  random,  like  the  worn-out  beast,  it 
fails,  and  refuses  to  yield  its  increase. 

The  importance  of  system  is  also  apparent  in  the 
management  of  stock.     Most  kinds  of  stock,  in  order 
to  be  a  source  of  profit,  need  constant  attention,  es- 
pecially in  winter.     An  animal  that  is  well  housed, 
properly  and  regularly  fed,  and  its  wants  supplied, 
will  thrive  on  much  less  food  than  it  will  take  to 
keep   one   alive,  that  is  fed  at  irregular  intervals, 
sometimes  even  to  surfeiting,  and  then  left  to  half 
starve  for  a  time,  and  this   too  without  shelter,  in 
the   most  inclement  weather,  when  they  need  the 
most  care.     If  their  food  must  all  be  burned  up  in 
the  stomach,  to  produce  animal  heat,  to  sustain  the 
system,  they  cannot  thrive,  but  must  constantly  de- 
teriorate.    Many  farmers  waste  feed  enough  to  half 
keep  their  stock,  by  throwing   it  out   at   random, 
without  proper  mangers  and  racks  to  keep  it  from 
being  trodden  under  foot  and  destroyed.     And  by 
such  a  process  the  manure  that  should  be  husband- 
ed to  enrich  their  grounds  for  future  crops,  becomes 
almost  a  dead  loss.     Manure  needs  care  and  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  retain  its  value,  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mal that  produces  it.     Men  who  despise  all  improve- 
ment, and  especially  book  farming,  often  err  on  this 
subject.     With  them  the  product  of  the  barnyard  is 
manure,  if  all  its  fertilizing  properties   have  been 
leached  out  and  evaporated ;  many  a  load  is  drawn 
to  the  field,  that  is  about  as  worthless  as  the  sand 
in  the  street.     Thus  while  the  systematic  farmers 
grow  rich,  their  lands  grow  poor,  their  crops  fail, 
and  they  spend  their  time  in  hurried,  fretful,  anxious 
toil,  without  hardly  securing  a  comfortable  livelihood. 
System  will  also  give  an  air  of  neatness  to  a  farm, 
that  will  not  fail  to  please.  In  this  respect,  the  own- 
er will  seek  to  copy  nature,  and  exhibit,  in  every 
department,   symmetry   and    order.     This   will    be 
seen  in  the  division  of  his  fields.     All  will   be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible,  fences  will  be 
erect,  and  in  straight  lines,  gates  and  bars  in  good 
condition,  and   in  their  proper  place,  and  stumps, 
and  rocks,  and  all  unsightly  objects  removed.     The 
orchard  will  be  in  the  right  place,  and  properly  cul- 
tivated, and  the  gardens  will  exhibit  not  only  order 
and  beauty,  but  the  promise  of  an  abundance  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  The  dwelling  and  the  fixtures  around 
it,  will  show  their  owner  to  be  a  man  of  industry 
and  refined  taste.     All  things  will  conspire  to  ren- 
der the  situation  an  inviting  residence,  and  to  put  to 
the  blush  the  careless,  ignorant,  and  chaotic  ftirmer. 
Hubert,  in  the  Plough^  Loom^  and  Anvil. 
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OUR  EXCHANGES. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  tp  note  the  changes  which 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journals  of  the 
United  States  have  undergone,  within  the  last  few 
years.  Instead  of  being  badly  printed,  on  wretched 
paper,  they  are  now  got  up  in  a  style  at  once  neat 
and  attractive,  and  price  considered,  altogether 
better  than  any  other  class  of  journals.  Among 
those  now  on  our  table,  we  notice : 

American  Cotton  Planter,  edited  by  N.  B.  Cloud 
and  Chas.  A.  Peabody,  monthly,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, 48  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed, 
and  filled  with  a  variety  of  excellent  agricultural 
matter. 

•  Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil,  New  York,  ably  edited  by 
an  old  friend.  Prof.  Nash.  A  decided  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  this  old 
favorite  under  its  new  editor. 

Magazine  of  Horticulture,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston, 
monthly,  $2  per  annum.  Well  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  abounding  in  choice  Horticultural  matter. 
We  have  made  several  selections  from  it  in  our  pre- 
sent number. 

Valley  Farmer,  H.  P.  Byram,  editor  and  publisher, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  A  vigorously  conducted  and  well 
printed  Journal.  Published  monthly,  at  $1  per 
annum. 

Tennessee  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
J.  P.  Williams,  editor.  Dr.  H.  R.  Hodsden,  and  Col. 
H.  J.  Cannon,  Assosiate  Editors,  monthly  at  $1.  A 
credit  to  the  editors  and  publishers,  and  from  its 
neat  appearance  and  excellent  contents  is  bound  to 
succeed. 

North  Western  Farmer  and  Horticultural  Journal, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  monthly,  $1.  Neat  in  typography, 
and  conducted  with  ability  and  spirit. 

""  American  Veterinary  Journal,  Boston,  edited  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  $1  per  annum,  Dr.  Dadd's  reputa- 
tion is  too  well-known  to  require  more  than  a  mere 
mention  at  our  hands.  The  Journal,  is  what  every 
horse  owner  should  have.  One  number  is  worth 
five  year's  subscription. 

Ohio  Cultivator,  Columbus,  Ohio,  S.  D.  Harris 
editor  and  proprietor.  Semi-monthly,  at  $1  per 
annum.  One  of  our  very  best  exchanges,  always 
readable,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  prospering  as  it 
deserves. 


There  are  many  others  which  we  shall  notice  in 
future. 


THE  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :     In  your  March  number  a  cor- 
respondent over  the  signature  of  ''  Chester  County," 
very  properly  suggests  that  the  agricultural  journals 
should  give  timely  information,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  is  to  be  obtained 
after  the  cane  is  matured,  &c.     From  the  present 
and  prospective  high  prices  of  sugar  and  molasses, 
in  connection  with  the  favorable  reports  that  have 
been  so  widely  published  in  reference  to  the  saccha- 
rine qualities  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  very  general 
wish   to   experiment  with    this    newly   introduced 

plant. 

The  results  of  a  great  many  experiments,  mostly, 
however,  in  a  small  way,  in  converting  the  juice  into 
syrup  or  molasses  have  been  published,  and  thus 
far,  the  prospects  are  favorable  over  a  wide  range  of 
our  country.  The  prospects  of  converting  the  juice 
into  sugar,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  learned,  is  not  very 
flattering,  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  about  it 
granulating. 

Last  year.  Col.  Peters  of  Georgia,  grew  some  two 
acres  of  this  cane,  and  made  from  its  juice  a  number 
of  barrels  of  syrup,  in  quality  fully  equaUo  that  of 
New  Orleans.     So  highly  satisfactory  was  the  result 
of  his  experiments,  that  he  will  enter  largely  into 
the  business  the  coming  season.     In  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  dated  22d  of  last  November,  he 
says,  "  I  know  I  can  next  year  make  from  my  best 
acres,  600  gallons  choice  syrup  to  the  acre,  and  am 
now  manufacturing  barrels,  &c.,  to  grind  up  some 
100  acres  of  the  cane;  my  plows  are  now  turning 
over  the  land  to  be  in  fine  mellow  order  by  spring. 
*     *     *     I  cannot  yet  understand  why  it  is  that 
this  plant  has  proved  so  much  better  in  this  country 
than  in  France.     There  must  be  some  peculiarities 
in  the  growth  of  this  plant  as  in  Indian  corn,  where 
corn  does  well,  the  other  does  equally  well.     Recent 
results  look  as  if  it  can  be  raised  as  a  paying  crop 
from  Maine  to  Alabama." 

Col.  Peters  has  probably  had  greater  experience 
in  this  matter  than  any  other  man  in  the  country, 
and  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  all  due  considera- 
tion. Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Libhart,  in  some  of 
his  estimates  goes  beyond  the  Col.,  especially  in  the 
amount  of  seed  per  acre — this  making  of  500  gal- 
lons of  alcohol  from  the  seed  grown  upon  an  acre 
has  rather  an  "  ugly  look"  for  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance and  morality. 

Yet,  however  favorable  the  prospects  may  appear 
in  making  sweetening  from  this  cane,  it  may  not  be 
advisable  at  present,  for  the  farmers  and  others  at 
the  North  to  expend  large  sums  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  purchase  of  mills,  boilers,  casks,  &c.  Yet 
it  may  be  well  for  farmers  and  others  in  the  same 
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neighborhood  to  "  club  together,"  and  erect  a  mill 
to  crush  the  cane,  and  procure  Russia  sheet  iron 
pans,  for  boiling  the  juice ;  these  pans  require  but 
small  outlay  for  brick  work  and  masonry.  Good 
and  tolerably  efficient  "  fixings"  can  be  prepared  at 
a  moderate  cost,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily 
removed  from  farm  to  farm.  One  or  two  years'  ex- 
perience would  decide  the  "  profit  or  loss"  of  the 
experiment. 

The  crushing  mills  of  Louisiana  consist  of  three 
or  more  iron  rollers,  from  25  to  28  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  from  4  to  5  J  feet  long.  They  are  not  solid. 
The  thickness  of  the  shell  of  the  roljers  made  by 
Leeds  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  varies  from  2}  to  3  inches, 
according  to  size,  but  these  are  very  expensive. 

But  I  will  here  give  a  sketch  of  some  cheaply 
constructed  mills,  that  answer  a  very  good  purpose 
in  the  several  countries  where  used.  We  can  have 
similar  ones  all  over  the  country,  and  not  run  much 
risk  of  loss  in  their  erection  in  case  the  "  sugar  and 
syrup"  making  business  should  prove  abortive. 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent 
in  Mississippi.  By  the  last  census  returns  it  appears 
that  the  crop  of  1849  was  equal  to  388  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  about  18,000  gallons  of  molasses. 
Many  of  the  most  substantial  planters  making  all 
the  sugar  and  molasses  required  for  their  own  use, 
with  some  to  spare  to  their  neighbors.  The  sugar 
mills  are  rude  and  of  small  dimensions,  consisting 
in  fact,  of  little  more  than  the  rollers  for  grinding 
the  cane,  which  are  made  of  seasoned  oak  timber, 
and  stand  generally  in  the  open  air ;  a  cheap  shed 
suffices  for  a  protection  of  the  kettles,  which  are 
common  iron  ones. 

Lieut.  Herndon,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  his  explorations 
from  Lima  on  the  Pacific,  across  the  Andes  to  Para 
on  the  Amazon,  in  Brazil,  in  his  journal  published 
by  order  of  Congress,  frequently  speaks  of  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  making  of  sugar.  So  also  does  Lieut. 
Gibbon  in  his  journal. 

Lieut.  H.  visited  a  plantation  near  Tarma  in  Peru, 
and  says  sugar  cane  is  propagated,  not  from  seed, 
but  from  the  top  joints  of  the  old  plants.  The 
average  height  of  the  cane  is  about  ten  feet,  though 
I  have  seen  a  stalk  of  it  sixteen  feet. 

Two  men  to  cut  and  two  to  carry,  will  supply  a 
mill,  which  consists  of  three  upright  wooden  rollers  in 
a  rude  wooden  frame.  The  rollers  are  cogged  and 
placed  close  to  each  other.  The  head  of  the  middle 
one  extends  above  the  frame,  and  is  squared,  so  as 
to  allow  the  shipping  on  it  of  a  long  beam,  to  the 
end  of  which  an  ox  is  harnessed,  which,  walking  in 
a  circle  gives  motion  to  the  rollers.  The  end  of  the 
cane  is  placed  between  the  rollers  and  is  drawn  in 
and  crushed  by  them,  a  wooden  trough  is  placed 
below  to  catch  the  juice.     Such  a  mill  will  yield 


fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  juice  in  a  day.  These 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  juice  will  give  from  two 
hundred  and  fift}--  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  sugar, 
which  is  worth  in  Tarma  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
the  pound.     " 

Sugar  cane  is  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  the 
productions  of  that  section  of  the  country.  The 
leaves  of  the  cane  when  green,  serve  for  food  for 
cattle ;  when  dry,  to  make  wrappings  for  the  candy 
and  sugar.  The  crushed  stalk  is  used  as  fuel  for 
the  oven.  The  hogs  fatten  on  the  foam  at  the  top 
of  the  boiling.  From  the  first  boiling  is  made  the 
candy,  or  brown  sugar  cake,  which  is  eaten  after 
dinner  by  almost  all  classes.  It  is  worth  six  and  a 
quarter  cents  in  Tarma.  From  one  thousand  pounds 
of  the  juice,  boiled  ten  hours,  is  made  four  hundred 
pounds  of  candy. 

In  the  lately  published  volumes  of  Commodore 
Perry's  expedition  to  Japan,  I  find  some  accounts  of 
sugar  mills,  &c.,  in  Lew  Chew.     These  mills  consist 
of  three  cylinders  of  hard  wood,  supported  in  an 
upright  position  by  means  of  a  wooden  frame.    The 
cylinders  are  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  row,  with  a  mortice   between  them  to 
regulate  the  approach  and  their  pressure  upon  the 
cane.     The  central  one  has  a  wooden  axle  or  shaft 
extending  through  the  frame  which  supports  it,  to 
which  is  attached  a  curved  lever  of  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  by  which  the  mill  is  readily  worked.     This 
central  cylinder  has  a  row  of  cogs  of  hard  wood 
near  its  upper  end,  which  play  into  mortices  cut  into 
each  of  the  two  other  cylinders.     A  single  bull  or 
horse  is  generally  used  to  work  the  mill,  and  the 
animal  moves  in  a  circuit  of  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter.     The  cane  is  placed  first  between  the  cen- 
tral and  right  cylinders,  and  before  its  escape  is 
caught  in  the  hand  of  the  workman,  and,  being 
twisted  like  a  rope,  is  thrust  in  between  the  central 
and  left  cylinders,  by  which  it  is  completely  crushed 
and  its  juice  expressed,  which  flows  through  gutters 
into  a  tub  placed  in  a  hole  near  by.     The  juice  is 
then  conveyed  to  sheds  temporarily  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  boiled  in  iron  pans  containing 
eight  or  ten  gallons.     There  is  a  well  executed  en- 
graving  representing  two  mills  in   operation   and 
many  other  of  the  manipulations  of  sugar  making. 
The  plate  strongly  reminds  one  of  an  old  fashioned 
mill  for  grinding  cider  apples. 

From  the  same  work  we  make  an  extract  on  sugar 
in  the  Mauritius,  formerly  the  "  Isle  of  France." 
Before  the  introduction  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer,  the 
product  was  from  2,000  to  2,500  French  pounds  of 
sugar  to  the  arpent  or  French  acre,  but  the  increase 
since  the  introduction  of  guano  has  been  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  be  scarcely  credible.  In  ordinary 
seasons  the  product  has  been  from  six   to   seven 


thousand  pounds  to  the  acre.  About  one  fourthof 
a  pound  of  guano  to  a  cane  is  used ;  an  acre  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  2,000  plants.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  guano  may  prove  a  valuable  manure  for 
the  growing  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane. 

Success  or  failure  in  attempts  to  make  sugar  from 
this  cane  juice  may  very  much  depend  upon  the  soil, 
manure  and  period  of  growth,  or  age  to  which  the 
cane  has  arrived  when  cut  for  grinding,  numerous 
and  carefully  conducted  experiments  can  only  decide 
this.     The  accounts  here  given  in  respect  to  crush- 
ing mills  will  readily  suggest  to  most  persons  the 
economy  of  seasonably  procuring  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  constructing  a  mill  if  they  intend  to  culti- 
vate the   cane   for  syrup  to   any  extent — for  it  is 
probable  that  the  juice  of  frozen  cane  would  be 
worthless  for    sugar   or   molasses.     Therefore   the 
cultivator  should  be  in  readiness  to  work  the  cane 

before  it  becomes  frozen. 

Levi  Bartlett. 

Warner,  N.  H.,  March  11th,  1857. 


trashy  seed  would  fail  to  find  a  market  for  it— a 
healthful  reaction  would  take  place,  and  all  would 
be  benefitted  by  it. 


gortitulliual. 
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CLOVER  SEED. 

The  shipment  of  Clover  Seed,  from  this  city  during 
the  past  winter,  have  been  larger,  than  for  many 
years  past,  reaching  to  nearly  30,000  bushels.     As 
a  consequence  of  this  unusual  foreign  demand  the 
price  of  seed  has  been  steadily  on  the  advance,  and 
at  present  writing,  March  12th,  is  nearly  as  high  as 
at  the  same  period  last  season.     As  a  general  thing 
the  seed  of  this  season  is  not  equal  to  that  of  last, 
very  much  of  it  being  of  a  very   inferior  quality. 
This  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  Clover  Seed  gen- 
erally, has  been  a  subject  of  remark,  for  several 
years  past,  and  is  deserving  attention.     We   occa- 
sionally see  a  lot  of  prime,  full,  plump  seed,  but 
much  more  frequently,  lots  which  no  good  farmer 
would  venture  to  sow,  not  only  because  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  seed  itself,  but  from  the  abundance 
of  foul  seeds.     This  latter  evil  is  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  argues  great  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  grow  seed  for  sale,  and  incalculable  evil 
to  purchasers,  who   are  not  sufficiently   careful  in 
their  selection.     It  should  be  a  fixed  principle,  with 
every  purchaser  of  seed  of  any  kind,  (and  particu- 
larly clover  seed)  to  reject  at  any  price,  such  as  is 
not  entirely  free  from  hurtful  weeds,  and  every  farmer 
should   be   sufficiently  familiar  with  the   seeds   of 
noxious  weeds,  to  enable  him  to  recognize  them  at 
a  glance.     If  this  system  were  pursued,  growers  of 


HORTICULTURAL  NOVELTIES. 

Any  thing  is  novel  that  is  new.  We  have  had  in 
the  past  few  years  decided  acquisitions  to  our  horti- 
culture. 

First  comes  the  Chinese  Yam.     Taking  one  half 
that  is  said  in  its  favor  to  be  true,  it  must  prove 
invaluable  to  the  country.     Although  it  may  not 
prove  as  nutritious  as  the  sweet  potato,  yet  its  proof 
against  rot  and  frost  will  go  a  long  ways  to  make 
up  for  it.     We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  just  such 
a  vegetable,  but   never  dreamed   that   we   should 
realize  it  in  this  "  sweat  of  the  brow"  land  of  ours. 
Next  comes  the  Hoo  Sung.     This  is  a  substitute 
for  asparagus,   equally  as   delicious,  and   yielding 
much    more   abundantly.     Hoo    Sung   will   be    as 
common   in   four  years   as   lettuce,  and   as  easily 
obtained.    It  is  cultivated  in  drills.    The  seed  stalks 
before  blossoming  are  the  parts  eaten. 

Next  comes  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane.  There  was 
never  a  better  time  to  introduce  it  than  now,  when 
common  brown  sugar  is  fourteen  cents  per  pound, 
and  molasses  eighty  cents  per  gallon.  And  it  will 
be  introduced;  millions  of  gallons  of  syrup  will  be 
made,  where  the  frost  will  not  permit  the  sugar  cane 
of  the  tropics  to  grow. 

Next  comes  the  Chufer,  or  Earth  Almond.  This 
is  a  pleasant,  agreeable  nut  as  a  conserve,  and  no 
doubt  will  prove  invaluable  for  hogs. 

Next  comes  the  Pie  Melon,  a  good  substitute  for 
green  apples  in  making  pies.  From  our  own  experi- 
ments with  the  above  novelties,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  they  will  prove  of  real  value  to  the  country. 
Every  thing  new  is  called  a  humbug  until  it  has  be- 
come common,  then  it  is  a  humbug  no  longer. 

Whoever  originates  a  new,  by  hybridigation,  de- 
serves well  of  his  country,  and  whoever  brings  to 
light  nutritious  edible  qualities  in  neglected,  des- 
pised plants,  deserves  equally  as  well.     Hence  are 
few  things  new  under  the  horticultural  sun.     All 
the  novelties  spoken  of  above,  are  but  introductions 
from  older  countries.     Have  we  nothing  among  our- 
selves, neglected  as  a  wilding,  that  may  be  domesti- 
cated in  the  garden  with  profit,  for  the  table  ?   Could 
the  seed  of  the  poke  not  be  imported,  with  a  high- 
falutin  name,  and  sold  at  a  big  price?     Poke  greens 
would  grace  every  table  in  the  land.     Common  as 
they  are,  there  are  few  esculents  superior  to  them 
when  properly  prepared. — American  Cotton  Planter 
and  Soil  of  the  South, 
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TABLE  GRAPES. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  fully  ripe 
grape  and  one  that  only  has  the  appearance  of  being 
ripe.  As  a  general  thing,  grapes  are  plucked  too 
soon.  The  bunches  should  hang  on  the  vines  until 
the  stems  have  began  to  shrink.  Then  the  juices 
have  become  saccharine,  and  whatever  peculiar 
flavor  the  grape  may  possess  will  be  fully  developed. 

There  is  a  serious  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  ; 
a  fully  ripe  grape  has  so  many  lovers,  beyond  the 
biped  family,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  preserve 
them  on  the  vine.    They  seem  to  be  the  natural  food 
of  birds,  and  then  the  bugs,  and  wasps,  and  ants,  and 
every  thing  else  that  crawl  or  creep  or  fly,  will  feed 
upon  a  perfectly  ripe  grape.     Hence  the  advantages 
of  grape  houses,  but  in  the  absence  of  houses,  bags 
may  be  made  of  cheap  gauze  or  thin  brown  paper, 
and  the  bunches  slipped  in.     The  bunch  should  be 
apparently  ripe  when  put  in.     In  this  way  they  will 
ripen  perfectly,  and  keep  longer  on  the  vine  than 
any  other  way.     Those  who  would  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  perfectly  ripe  grapes,  will  be  well  repaid  for  the 
trouble  of  bagging  the  bunches. — Ibid. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Independent  of  the  pleasure  and  recreation  the 
culture  of  fruit  affords,  it  is  becoming  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  Southern  cultivator.     We  often  hear  it 
remarked,  that  every  body  is  going  into  fruit,  and 
that  fruit  will  soon  be  a  drug  in  the  markets.   There 
is  little  danger  of  the  markets  ever  being  overstocked 
with  good  fruit.     Everybody  will  eat  good  fruit  if  it 
is  to  be  had,  consequently  the  best  fruit  will  always 
command  the  highest  prices.     And  then  two-thirds 
that  go  into  fruit  culture  will  fail.     Some  will  plant 
apple  and  pear  trees,  as  they  would  a  fence  post ; 
others  that  plant  the  tree  will  expect  it  to  grow  and 
produce  good  fruit,  without  culture,  and  others  cul- 
tivate without  skill  or  judgment.     Too  much  care 
cannot   be  taken   in  planting  a  fruit  tree.     Deep 
planting  has  ruined  many  a  tree ;  and  after  the  tree 
is  well  planted,  it  should  be  nursed  and  cultivated 
as  judiciously  as  a  corn  crop.     There  is  a  golden 
field  open  to  the  Southern  fruit  cultivator,  in  the 
markets  of  the  large  cities  of  the  North,  as  we  can 
send  them  fruit  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier 
than  their  own  ripens.     And  this,  with  the  increa- 
sing demand  for  home  consumption,  will  make  fruit 
culture  the  most  profitable  investment  of  the  farm. 
Ibid. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  PRESS. 

The  following  seasonable  extracts  we  make  from 
Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  one  of  our  most 
valued  exchanges : — 


SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

MANUHiNG.—Every  fruit  tree   must  not  only  be 
planted  in  a  proper  soil  and  favorable  location  to 
expect  good  results,  but  the  soil  must  be  kept  in 
good  condition  in  their  after-culture.     For  the  pear 
it  must  be  deep,  mellow  and  rich;  for  the  apple 
equally  good,  but  perhaps  not  so  deep  ;  and  for  other 
fruits  mellow  and  friable.     The  best  season,  without 
doubt,  for  applying  manure,  is  the  autumn.    It  then 
not  only  protects  the  roots  from  excessive  frosts,  but 
allows  the  soluble  substances  which  it  contains  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  where 
it  is  needed  now  that  they  are  in  action.     But  if  by 
any  neglect  or  fear  of  waste  it  has  not  been  done,  no 
time  should  be  lost  to  apply  it  at  once — the  sooner 
the  better.     If  it  is  old  and  well  decomposed,  it  is 
all  the  better;  for  fresh  strawy  manure  is  not  suitable 
at  this  season  ;  it  will  do  in  the  autumn.     If  there  is 
not  a  liberal  supply,  this  may  be  made  so  by  the  use 
of  a  small  quantity  of  guano,  (one  or  two  pounds  to 
the  tree.)     Together   they  are   better  than   either 
alone,  for  the  manure  acts  mechanically,  loosening 
the  soil  and  rendering  it  more  permeable  to  air  and 
moisture.     Let  one  or  both  of  these  be  applied  im- 
mediately, and  if  the  weather  continues  cool  and  un- 
fit for  tillage,  let  it  lie  undisturbed  around  the  tree 
in  a  circle  of  five  or  six  feet,  till  the  weather  is  suffi- 
ciently settled  to  spade  it  into  the  ground.     In  the 
meantime  it  will  sustain  no  perceptible  loss  by  evap- 
oration, as  is  too  often  feared,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
its  fertilizing  substances  will  be  carried  down  to  the 
roots  by  the  early  and  invigorating  spring  rains.    In 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  manure  for  each  tree,  this 
must  depend  on  its  size,  and  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows.     A  barrowfull  may  be  given  to  a  tree  begin- 
ning to  bear,  and  a  lesser  quantity  to  those  not  so 
far  advanced.     There  is  little  danger  of  erring  on 
the  wrong  side  by  giving  too  much. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  working  condition,  it 
should  be  lightly  dug,  working  in  at  the  same  time 
the  manure  previously  applied,  and  which  should  be 
given  then  if  neglected  previously.  After  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  clear  of  weeds,  and, 
if  a  dry  locality,  mulched  with  tan,  hay,  short  grass, 
or  even  course  manure,  and  the  sprmg  work,  as  re- 
gards the  soil,  is  done. 

Insects.— These  are  the  pests  of  the  cultivator : 
when  all  seems  accomplished  that  he  is  able  to  do, 
these  commence  their  attacks  and  defeat  his  calcu- 
lations. Their  name  is  legion.  The  stem,  the  bark, 
the  foliage,  the  buds  and  the  fruit  are  alike  equal 
prey.  But  some  are  more  formidable  to  subdue  than 
others,  while  many  are  less  destructive  to  the  trees. 
Those  which  require  attention  now  are  among  the 
former  class,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  destroy- 
ing them.     These  are  the  bark  louse  and  scale,  the 


former  attacking  the  apple  and  the  latter  the  pear 
both  may  be  easily  detected  upon  the  trunks  and 
stems  of  the  tree,  where  they  congregate  in  such 
numbers  as  to  literally  cover  the  bark.  No  tree  will 
long  remain  in  health  while  they  are  allowed  to 
continue  their  depredations. 

Fortunate  is  it  that  they  can  be  so  readily  attacked ; 
by  the  aid  of  a  brush  and  oil  soap  or  potash,  they 
may,  by  steady  perseverance,  be  exterminated,  or,  at 
least,  so  diminished  in  numbers  as  to  be  of  little 
harm.  Two  pounds  of  potash  dissolved  in  seven 
gallons  of  water,  is  highly  recommended  by  many 
cultivators  as  an  excellent  wash ;  but  we  have  always 
used  a  good  thick  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  scrub- 
bing the  stems  first  with  sand  and  water,  if  very 
badly  infested,  and  afterwards  applying  the  soap 
with  a  painter's  brush,  upon  every  limb  where  a 
louse  or  scale  is  to  be  seen.  A  double  application 
will  usually  effect  our  object,  if  one  does  not  do  it. 
This  should  be  done  now,  before  the  trees  begin  to 
grow,  as  it  is  a  more  difficult  operation  when  they 
are  in  leaf.  Such  as  escape,  the  present  spring,  can 
be  overtaken  the  coming  fall,  which  is  also  a  good 
time  to  continue  the  work.  Luckily  we  have  been 
but  slightly  annoyed  with  these  pests,  but  as  their 
presence  in  ever  so  small  numbers  is  by  no  means 
desirable,  we  have  always  made  it  an  especial  object 
to  prevent  their  increase,  and  have  so  far  succeeded. 

The  canker  worm  grub  will  continue  its  ascent 
upon  the  apples,  plums  and  cherries  throughout  all 
the  fair  weather  in  March  and  the  early  part  of 
April,  and  the  usual  precaution  of  tarring,  or  some 
other  mode  of  defence,  must  be  adopted. 

In  completing  the  spring  work  we  have  but  just 
begun  the  labor  of  the  year.  With  the  coming  of 
summer  the  same  care  and  attention  must  be  con- 
tinued, and  other  labor  performed.  But  the  impor- 
tant duties  are  those  we  have  laid  down.  Judicious 
pruning  and  liberal  manuring,  admitting  the  soil  to 
be  properly  adapted  to  the  tree,  will  ensure  a  certain 
degree  of  success,  though  there  are  others  which 
succeed  that  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
finest  fruit.  We  shall  endeavor  to  follow  up  our 
advice  as  the  season  shall  require  additional  aid 
from  the  cultivator. 


We  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  of  "  The  Lawton  Blackberry," 
which  has  so  deservedly  obtained  a  great  celebrity. 
We  had  a  visit  a  few  days  since  from  Mr.  Lawton 
himself,  who  assures  us  that  the  plants  are  all  fur- 
nished from  his  own  stock,  propagated  under  his 
own  personal  supervision,  so  that  their  genuineness 
can  be  relied  on.     Give  them  a  trial. 


QUANTITY  OF  SEED  PER  ACRE. 

After  obtaining  the  best  seed,  and  properly  clean- 
ing it,  the  next  important  requisite  is  to  apply  it  to 
land  that  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
in  the  proper  quantity.  The  quantity  of  seed  neces- 
sary for  one  acre,  varies  somewhat  with  circum- 
stances, according  to  the  strength  of  the  land  to  be 
sown,  and  the  comparative  size  of  the  grains  of  any 
particular  variety.  The  very  general  practice  among 
the  farmers  in  the  West  is  to  sow  too  little  seed, 
even  less  to  the  acre  than  is  deemed  necessary  by 
the  European  farmers,  or  those  of  the  Eastern  States 
of  this  Union,  where  the  climate  is  more  favorable 
to  a  less  quantity  than  it  is  with  us.  In  sowing  the 
seed  of  the  grasses,  we  are  sure  our  Western  farmers 
greatly  err  in  this  respect.  The  following  is  the 
quantity  of  seed  we  should  recommend  per  acre, 
viz; 

Wheat — From  six  to  eight  pecks  per  acre. 

Rye^  Common — Five  to  six  pecks  per  acre. 

Rye,  Multicole — Two  to  three  pecks  per  acre. 

Barley — Eight  to  ten  pecks  per  acre. 

Oats — Six  to  eight  pecks  per  acre. 

Millet — For  hay,  from  five  to  six  pecks  ;  for  seed, 
one  or  two  pecks  per  acre. 
Buckwheat — Two  to  three  pecks  per  acre. 

Hemp — Four  to  five  pecks  per  acre. 

Flaxj  for  the  lint — Two  to  four  pecks  per  acre,  for 
seed  alone,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
pecks  per  acre. 

Clover — One  bushel  to  six  acres. 

Timothy — One  bushel  to  four  or  six  acres. 

Orchard  Grass — Fourteen  to  twenty  pounds  per 
acre. 

Blue  Grass — Twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  per  acre. 

ROOT    CROPS. 

Sugar  BeetSj  or  Mangel  Wurtzel — If  put  in  with  a 
drill,  four  pounds  per  acre. 

Turnips  and  Ruta  Baga — With  a  drill,  one  pound 
per  acre. 

Carrots — Two  pounds  per  acre. —  Valley  Farmer. 


DURHAM  CATTLE  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

Messrs.  B.  &  C.  S.  Haines,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
have  just  made  a  shipment  of  Short  Horns  to  Geo. 
H.  Howard,  of  San  Francisco,  the  first  of  this  breed 
of  cattle  sent  to  that  State.  The  lot  embraces  one 
bull,  two  years  old,  and  one  about  six  months  ;  and 
two  heifers  a  year  and-a-half  old.  We  shall  look 
with  much  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  first  un- 
dertaking to  introduce  improved  cattle  into  that 
great  State,  so  well  adapted  to  the  business  of  stock 
raising. 
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NORTHERN  MUSCADINE  GRAPE  ROOTS— 
The  subscribers  have  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  devoted  much  time  to  Grape  Culture,  both  in 
setting  all  the  new  and  hardy  kinds,  grown  in  this 
country,  and  in  producing  new  varieties,  and  for  the 
last  15  years  the  Early  Muscadine  has,  either  for 
making  wine  or  as  a  table  grape,  yielded  ten  dollars 
profit  to  one  from  any  other  variety.  It  ripens  in 
September,  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  Isabella 
or  Catawba,  is  perfectly  hardy,  successfully  resisting 
the  severity  of  our  northern  winters  without  any 
protection.  The  fruit  is  delicious,  and  has  been 
pronounced  superior  to  either  the  Isabella  or 
Catawba. 

As  many  grape  roots  have  been  imposed  on  the 
public  under  the  above  name,  the  subscriber  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  any  not 
purchased  from  him  or  his  legally  appointed  agents. 

All  orders  addressed  to  Jesse  Lewis  &  P.  Stewart 
with  the  money  enclosed,  shall  receive  prompt  at- 
tention, and  the  roots  forwarded  by  express  ac- 
cording to  directions,  prices  varying  from  one  to 
five  dollars  per  root,  according  to  age  and  size. 

JESSE  LEWIS, 
P.  STEWART. 
JVet^  Lebanon^  Shaker   Village,   Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  HONEY  AND  THEREBY  MONEY.  Since 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  2200  years  ago,  mankind 
have  been  seeking  for  a  properly  constructed  Hive 
and  a  rational  system  of  managing  the  Bee.  Without 
exception,  every  effort  has  proved  a  failure,  until  the 
Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
his  movable  Comb  Hive.  As  none  should  purchase 
a  Hive  unless  he  examines  into  its  character,  this 
advertisement  is  intended  only  to  call  attention  of 
Bee  keepers  to  it.  Mr.  Langstroth  has  in  Press  the 
2d  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Bee,  500  pages,  with 
many  costly  engravings,  which  will  be  ready  to  mail 
in  a  few  days. 

A  PROPOSITIO^V !— I  will  send  the  book 
to  any  order  containing  25  cents,  (the  late  law  ren- 
dering compulsory  the  pre-payment  of  postage,)  to 
pay  postage  :  if  the  Book  meets  the  approval  of  the 
recipient,  he  may  remit  me  the  price  $1  25;  if  the 
contrary,  the  book  may  be  returned  to  me,  and  I  will 
reimburse  the  postage  both  ways.  I  have  published 
a  small  but  important  work  on  the  Bee,  &c.,  which 
I  will  forward  on  the  receipt  of  6  cents  or  two  stamps. 

Individual  rights  to  make  and  use  the  Hive,  with 
Drawings  of  Five  Classes  of  Hive,  costing  from  50 
cents  to  $5,  accompanied  with  Bill  of  Stock,  &c.,  $5. 
Township,  County,  and  State  Rights  sold  low. 
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P.  J.  MAHAN,  Apiarian. 
No.  186  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


/CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE  direct  from  France.     A 
\J  very  superior  article.     Wholesale  or  retail. 

BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 
New  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  627  Market  St.  below  7th,  Phila. 

KING  PHILIP  CORN,  from  the  premium  crop  of 
167  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  the  New  Seed  and 
Implement  Warehouse,  No.  627  Market  St.  below 
7th,  Phila.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO. 

ONG  ORANGE   CARROT,    White   Sugar   Beet, 
Purple  Top  and  Ruta  Baga  Turnip,  Long  Red 
Mangold  Wurzel,  at  the  New  Implement  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  627  Market  Street,  below  7th,  Philada. 

BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO. 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OP  LIME. 

The  subscribers  present  to  the  notice  of  Farmers  and 
others  interested,  the  above  article.  The  excellency, 
of  our  prepara'ion  has  been  so  well  known  for  many 
years  past,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  much 
in  respect  to  its  merits,  but  merely  remark,  that 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  its  purity  and  value  as 
a  stimulant  for  the  growing  crop,  and  as  a 

PERMANENT   MANURE 

Have  been  thoroughly  established, 

Our  Svpcr-Phosphate  of  Lime  is  not  changed  in 
its  character  every  season,  but  is  what  it  purports  to 
be,  uniform  in  its  chemical  constituents,  and  is 
relied  upon  as  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  IN  USE  FOR 

CORN,  OATS,  WHEAT,  POTATOES,  GRASS, 

and  other  crops  requiring  a  vigorous  and  lasting 

manure. 

Pamphlets  describing  it,  and  the  mode  of  applying, 
can  be  had  gratuitously  at  our  stores,  or  by  mail 
when  desired. 

CAUTION. — Be  particular  to  observe  that  every 
barrel  of  our  article  has  our  name  and  that  of  Potts 
^  Klett  branded  on  the  head.  This  Caution  is  ren- 
dered necessary,  as  there  are  so  many  articles  of 
doubtful  value  sold  under  the  name  of' Super  Phos- 
phate of  Lime,  as  to  mislead  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  a 

GENUINE  ARTICLE. 

PRICE  $4§  PER  2000  LBS.      (21  cfnis  per  lb.) 

A  liberal  deduction  made  to  DEALERS. 

Since  last  fall  there  has  been  imported  but  one 
cargo  of  the  celebrated 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  GUANO, 

Which  we  offer  for  sale  in  small  lots. 


A  supply  of  this  valuable  article  for  sale. 

PRICE  $10  PER  2000  LBS.     (IJ  cent,  per  lb.) 

No.  1  Government  Peruvian  Quano 

For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 
The  leading  Agricultural  Journals  and  Newspapers 
are  regularly  filed  at  our  office  for  the  use  of  Farmers. 

ALLE\  &  NEEDLES, 

No.  23  S.  Wharves,  and  35  S.  Water  Street, 

First  store  above  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

p^*  Goods  can  be  loaded  at  either  front  of  our 

Warehouses.       Farmers  are  recommended  to  drive  to 

Water  Street  and  avoid  the  crowdfd  wharf.      Ample 

facilities  are  afforded  in  loading   Wagons  and  attending 

io  the  Horses.  April— 2mo8. 


t1     H.  LAME. — Manufacturer  of  Mowing  and  Reap- 
/i    ing    Knives  of  every  description,  also    Sausage 
Knives,  Paper  Knives,  Saws,    Springs,    <Kc.,  made   to 
I  order.     Repairing   attended   to,    No.  33  Cherry  street, 
above  Fourth,  North  side,  Philadelphia.  Apl— It 


THE  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY.— Mr.  Charles 
Downing  the  well  known  fruit  grower  and  nursery- 
man, offered  the  following  unsolicited  testimony  in  the 
columns  of  the  Agriculturalist  under  the  Editorial  care 
of  P.  Bowery,  Esq.,  in  the  summer  of  1854. 

"  Having  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  the  Lawton 
Blackberry,  for  the  past  year  or  two,  and  knowing  that 
many  of  the  new  fruits  were  overpraised,  I  made  a  spe- 
cial visit  to  Mr.  Lawton's  a  few  days  since,  to  see  for 
myself,  and  \  can  assure  you  I  was  well  paid  for  my 
trouble.  There  is  no  humbug  about  it;  and  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  it  has  not  been  more  generally  intro- 
duced and  propagated  before.  The  fruit  is  large  and 
sweet.  It  is  an  enormous  bearer  indeed,  the  quantity 
(considering  the  large  size  of  the  fruit,)  surprised  me, 
and  the  berries  were  perfect  Mr.  Lawton  informed 
me  that  they  continue  in  bearing  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
in  favorable  seasons  much  longer.  He  has  some  two 
or  three  acres,  and  will  have  plants  to  dispose  of  in  the 
fall  and  spring.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  most  pre- 
ferable time  for  transplanting.  Plant  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  working  order. 

In  the  American  Institute  Farmer's  Club,  not  long 
since.  Judge  Van  Wyck  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Farmer's  Club  of  the  American 
Institute,  highly  approves  of  the  efforts  made  by  Wil- 
liam Lawton,  Esq.,  of  New  Rochelle,  to  cultivate,  im- 
prove and  spread  that  most  valuable  Blackberry  spoken 
of  to-day,  and  that  he  has  presented  to  this  Club  at 
different  periods  both  this  season  and  the  last,  most  libe- 
ral specimens  of  this  blackberry,  so  that  every  member 
(and  they  were  sometimes  fifty  in  number  nearly,)  could 
not  only  gratify  his  sight  but  his  palate,  with  eating  as 
many  as  he  pleased,  and  thus  be  qualified  to  judge  in 
every  stage  and  season  of  their  growth,  their  superior 
qualities  as  regards  size,  flavor  and  succulency,  and  also 
their  constant  improvement  each  year  under  his  man- 
agement ;  and  that  we  do  hereby  earnestlv  and  decided- 
ly recommend  the  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY,  AS 
THE  CHIB  HAS  CORRECTLY  NAMED  lT,to 
public  notice  and  patronage." 

Having  greatly  enlarged  my  stock  of  Plants  by  care- 
fully propagating  from  the  variety  referred  to  in  the 
above  testimonials,  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  them  in  the 
usual  packages  at  reduced  rates,  viz . — A  package  of 
half  a  dozen,  $2 ;  a  package  of  one  dozen,  $3  ;  a  pack- 


age of  two  dozen,  $5 ;  a  package  of  fifty  Plants,  $10 ; 
a  package  of  one  hundred  Plants,  $18.     No  additional 
charge  for  package.     The  money  should    accompany 
the  order  with  name  and  directions  distinctly  written. 
Address — 

WILLIAM  LAWTON, 
54  Wall  street,  New  York,  or  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Apl— 


A  CALL  TO  ALL  FARMERS!— Farmery,  rfro» 
£\_  your  Tools— Pause  a  little — Read  this  and  Re- 
flect !  / —  The  Farmer's  Promotion  Book — ^  new  and 
Scientific  Manuring  system,  for  the  cultivation  and  in- 
crease of  all  kinds  of  grain,  grasses,  fodder  and  pasture, 
upon  all  kinds  of  soil, — proved  by  actual  experiments 
and  based  upon  evident  truths,  designed  to  improve 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  represented  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings  of  the  most  valua- 
ble grasses  and  (slants  connected  with  the  system,  by 
Dr.  C.  G.  Reinhold,  of  Boalsburg,  Centre  county.  Pa. 

In  this  treatise  it  will  be  seen  that  the  object  has 
been  to  give  the  farmer  that  kind  of  information  which 
enables  him  to  make  practical  application  to  fertilize  his 
land  and  increase  his  grain,  fodder  and  pasturage.  The 
doctrines,  as  taught  by  this  manuring,  and  fodder,  and 
pasture  cultivation  system  are  rational,  clear  and  evi- 
dent, and  suggest  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  agri- 
culture hitherto  unknown  to  our  farmers,  and  which,  if 
adopted  and  carefully  practised,  cannot  fail  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  farming  community.  Such  a  work 
has  been  much  wanted,  as  it  fills  a  void  which  has  long 
been  felt,  but  which  there  has  hitherto  be  no  attempt  to 
supply.  And  as  farmers  of  Centre  and  Huntingdon 
counties,  we  recommend  the  work  to  every  farmer,  as 
we  fully  believe  that  they  will  reap  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  it. 

Christian  Dale,  George  Boal,  Jacob  Musser,  John 
Bailey,  Samuel  Duncan,  Jonathan  M'Williams,  George 
Guyer,  jr.,  John  Carper,  John  Hasson,  Samuel  Wilson, 
Christian  Hoflfer,  George  W.  Meek,  George  Buchanan, 
Daniel  Musser,  Francis  Alexander,  John  Neff,  sr.,  John 
Hoffer,  Jacob  Meyer,  Flenry  Meyer,  Samuel  Gilliland, 
George  Jack,  John  Herman,  Joseph  Baker,  Philip 
Meyer. 

The  Book  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post  free,  on 
receipt  of  ten  dollars.         Address, 

C.  G.  REINHOLD, 
Apl —  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
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j^RUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,— includ- 


j  ing  Evergreens,  the  finest  collection  in  the  Union. 
1700  lbs.  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  and  also  parcels  of 
8000  seeds,  post  paid,  for  $1.25.  Chinese  Imperial 
Rice  White  Potato,  the  most  valuable  of  all  esculents, 
the  only  ones  for  sale  of  American  groivth,  at  $3  00 
per  dozen,  $5  00  for  20,  $20  00  per  100.  Osier  Wil- 
lows, 8  finest  kinds,  $2  to  $5  per  1000.  Lawton  Black- 
berry, $18  00  per  100,  $3  per  dozen.  Grapes,  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries  and  Currants,  at  lowest  rales.  Lin- 
nieus  and  Victoria  Rhubarb,  $9  00  per  100.  Arbor 
Vitse,  small  for  hedges  and  large  size.  All  Evergreens 
of  small  sizes  for  nurseries.  All  the  new  Native  Grapes. 
Tree  and  Shrub,  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Evergreen 
Tree  seeds.  Earth  Almonds.  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust, and  Osage  Orange  seeds.  Strawberries,  20  splen- 
did market  varieties,  $1  to  $2  per  100. 

Priced   Catalogues  of  every  department,  sent  to  ap- 
plicants who  enclose  stamps. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO., 

Apl—  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  PARMER. 


[April. 


^HK    FARM    JOURNAL    AND    PROGRESSITE    PARifER. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS.— A  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  Horticultural  Tools,  consisting  in 
part  of  superior  Spading  Forks,  Hedge  and  Garden 
Shears,  Border  Knives,  Scuffle  Hoes,  Pruning  and  Bud- 
ding Knives,  Bill  Hooks,  Grafting  and  Pruning  Saws 
and  Chisels,  English  Lawn  Rakes,  Garden  Trowels, 
Grass  Hooks,  Lawn  Scythes,  Pruning  Scissors,  <Scc.,  at 
wholesale  and  retail. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 
Apl— 

GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— The  largest 
assortment  of  Plows,  ever  offered  in  Philadelphia, 
consisting  of  Ea^ky  Blaker,  Prouty,  Subsoil,  Side  Hilly 
Peekskill  and  Star  Plows ;  also  Expanding  Harrows  of 
various  sizes.  Square  and  Geddes'  Harrows,  Expanding 
Cultivators,  for  field  and  garden,  hand  plows,  farmer's 
boilers,  barn  door  rollers,  wheel  and  canal  barrows,  ox 
yokes  and  bows,  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters,  cast  iron 
rollers  of  various  sizes  for  field  and  gardenj  revolving 
horse  rakes,  seed  drills,  grindstones,  premium  Star  corn 
shellers,  of  different  sizes,  Reading's  power  corn  sheller, 
grain  fans,  hay  and  manure  forks,  picks  and  mattocks, 
draining  tile,  &c.,  with  all  other  implements  needed  by 
the  farmer  or  gardener. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 
Apl— 

ARDEN  AND  FLOUR  SEEDS.— Early  and 
late  Peas  in  great  variety,  early  Beet  seed,  Cauli- 
flower, Brocoli,  Kohl  Rabi,  Bush  and  Pole  Beans,  Let- 
tuce, Long  Orange  Carrot,  Field  Parsnip  Seed,  Sugar 
Beet,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Raddish,  early  and  late,  Swiss 
Chaw,  <Scc.  Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  European  and 
American  Flower  Seed,  and  20  choice  varieties  in  boxes 
for  $1  00,  $9  00  per  dozen. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 

RESH    CLOVER   AND    TIMOTHY.— English 

and  Italian  Rye  Grass,  Herd  Grass,  Orchard  Grass, 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  White  Clover,  Lucerne  Crimson 

Clover,  sweet  scented  Vernal  Grass,  at  wholesale  and 

retail. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  «fe  CO., 

Apl —  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 

] .FERTILIZERS  FOR  FIELD  AND  GARDEN.— 
]  1000  barrels  Poudrette  from  the  Lodi  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  New  York.  Having  received  the  sole  agency 
in  Philadelphia,  for  this  valuable  fertilizer,  we  can  sup- 
ply orders  at  wholesale  and  retail.  For  corn  in  the  hill, 
or  for  garden  crops,  it  has  been  found  very  superior. 
Also  for  sale,  Bone  dust  by  the  ton,  superphosphate  of 
Lime,  Plaster,  &c. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Apl —  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 

NEW  SEEDS.— Prime  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  by  the 
pound  or  smaller  quantity.  Also,  Japan  Peas, 
Orange  Watermelon,  early  Winningstadt  Cabbage,  a 
new  and  very  superior  early  variety  just  introduc- 
ed. Also,  Shilling's  Queen,  Spiotsboro'  early  Ox 
Heart,  and  other  fine  varieties  of  Cabbage  seed  Early 
olive  shaped  Radish,  Wood's  early  frame  Radish  ;  toge- 
ther with  a  large  assortment  of  fresh  and  genuine  gar- 
den se«ds. 

Orders  for  the  trade  at  a  liberal   discount,  supplied 
either  in  bulk  or  papers. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 


KETCHUM'S  MOWER  AND  REAPER.— We 
are  now  receiving  orders  for  Ketchum's  combined 
Reaper  and  Mower,  of  improved  construction  since  last 
year.  They  have  been  fully  tested  for  several  years 
past,  and  are  believed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  farmer  than  any  other  machine  in  the  market. 
They  are  warranted  to  cut  10  to  15  acres  of  grass  or 
grain  in  a  day,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  with  a  scythe 
or  cradle. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Apl —        Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market. 

nUPERIOR  POLAND  OATS,— weighing  over  40 
i^  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  in  store  and  for  sale,  by 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Apl —         Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market. 

PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  KNOX'S  HORSE  HOES,  &c. 

A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Horse  Uoes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  constantly  ou  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices. 

Paschall  Morris  &  Co., 
N.  E.  cor.  7th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  FARMER! !— 10,000 Sub- 
scribers ! 

Do  you  cultivate  the  Soil  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Do  you  Manufacture  Agricultural  Implements] 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer. 
Are  you  engaged  in  Stock  Raising*? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer. 
Are  you  in  the  Dairy  Business  1 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Do  you  raise  Poultry  1 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Are  you  a  Nursery-man  or  Fruit-Grower  1 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  of  Jersey  Products  ] 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Do  you  wish  to  please  your  Wife  1 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Do  you  wish  to  Instruct  your  Daughters '! 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer. 
Do  you  wish  to  Amuse  and  Benefityour  Sons] 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Would  you  Aid  in  Agricultural  Improvements  1 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Are  you  a  Jerseyman  1 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer. 
Do  you  Love  your  Neighbor  ]  ask  him  to 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Have  you  got  a  DOLLAR  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer. 

Edited  by  four  Practical  Jersey  Farmers — among  them 
Victor  M.  Drake,  of  Sussex;  Ezkkiel  Combs,  of 
Monmouth;  Davjd  Pktit,  of  Salem.  Subscriptions 
commence  with  March  or  Septeml)er.  Subscribe  now — 
32  pages  monthly. 

Address  ORRIN  PHARO, 

Apl—  Freehold,  N.  J. 


AGENCY  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  &c.  Ground  Bones  of 
the  purest  quality.  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  a 
tuperior  article.  Apply  at  No.  75  Dock  Street,  or 
South  St.  3  doors  b#low  16th  south  side. 

AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE. 

Ifo.  627  Market  Street,  a  few  doors  bel.  7th,  north  side,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  opened  a  New  WarclioUse  at  the  above  named  place,  wKeJe  we  are  now  receiviUe  a  full  and 
complete  assortmeat  of 


Embracing  all  the  latest  improvetnents,  and  of  the  best  quality; 
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Our  stock  in  this  department  is  not  surpassed  by  any  In  the  city.     Being  entirely  iresh,  and  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  our  seeds  are  ccnfidently  recommended  and  warranted  genuine. 

GUANO.  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  POUDRETTE,  &C. 

A  full  stock  always  on  hand  at  goveriinient  prices. 

A.  M.  SPANGLElt,  late  of  the  firm  of  I^aschall  Morris  &  Co.,  will  superintend  the  Implement  DEpAnTMEN-f. 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM,  for  several  years  past  superintendant  of  ll.  Buist's  S^ed  Warehouse,  will  have 
charge  of  the  Seed  Department. 

The  Manufactory  will  be  managed  by  F.  S.  BOAS  &  W.  H.  SP ANGLER,  at  the  Star  Agricultural  Works, 
Reading,  Pa.  The  reputation  of  the  goods  made  at  these  works,  is  fully  equal  to  those  made  at  any  other' 
establishment  in  the  United  States. 

Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  exairiine  dur  stock.  Orders  promptly  and  faithfully  filled,  and  all  goods 
sold  at  this  establishment  warranted  equal  to  representatioii. 

F.  S.  BOAS.  A.  M.  SP ANGLER.  W.  H.  SP ANGLER. 


\ 


We  are  sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  unequalled 
Machines,  for  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  They  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  are  warranted  in  erery  respect.  Being  made 
wholly  of  Iron,  simple  and  strong,  Farmers  are  assured 
that  they  rim  no  risk  iri  purchasing. 

Pamphlets  describing  them  fully,  if^ill  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation.    Responsible  agents  wanted. 

BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 

No.  627  Market  Street,  below  7th,  Fhiladelphitf^, 


QUPERIOR  CAST  STEEL  HAY  AND  MAN- 
O  l^RE  FORKS-^The  very  best  in  use,  and  in  great 
variety.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO  , 

Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 

/  iLOTGR,TIMOtHY, HERD, ORCHARD,  RYE, 
\^  — and  other  field  seeds,  warranted  pure  and  clean. 

BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 
Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 

I7ETCHUM'S     REAPER     AND     MOWER.— 
V,   Greatly  improved.     We  ar6  sole  agents  for  these 
desirable  machines. 

BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO  , 
Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.  l)elow  7eh,  Philada. 

C>UMMING'S    CELEBRATED  HAY,  STRAW, 
/  AND    FODDER    CUTTERS.— Unequalled   by 


any  in   the    Market.      Also,    iDaniers,    HoveyV    and 
others.  BQiAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO.. 

Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.,  Philada. 

jL^RESH  GfARDEN  SEEDS.— Warranted  genuine; 
Jj    All  nev^  stock,  and  at  fair  prices. 

BHAS,  SPANGLER  <fe  CO., 
Apl-i  No.  627  Market  st.,  belbw  7th,  Philada. 

pLOWS  HARROWS  AND  CULTIVaTOkJS— 
[     Of  the  most  approved  kirnU,  of  onr  oivrt  rnaiiufac- 
ture.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  «V  CO., 

Apl—  No  627  Mffrkel  sf.  below  7th,  Philada. 

APES   SUPER    PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME— 
Allen  6l  Needle's  do.,  Guano.  Pron<lptte.  Snperdo/ 


Apl— 


BOAS,  SPANGLER  <fe  CO., 

Wo.  627  Market  st.,  Philadr,- 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 


[April. 


*HE    FARM    JOURNAL    AND    PROGRESSITE    FARifKIt. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS.— A  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  Horticultural  Tools,  consisting  in 
part  of  superior  Spading  Forks,  Hedge  and  Garden 
Shears,  Border  Knives,  Scuffle  Hoes, Pruning  and  Bud- 
ding Knives,  Bill  Hooks,  Grafting  and  Pruning  Saws 
and  Chisels,  English  Lawn  Rakes,  Garden  Trowels, 
Grass  Hooks,  Lawn  Scythes,  Pruning  Scissors,  dec,  at 
wholesale  and  retail. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 
Apl— 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— The  largest 
assortment  of  Plows,  ever  offered  in  Philadelphia, 
consisting  of  Eagky  Blaker,  Prouiy^  Subsoil^  Side  Hilly 
Peekskill  and  Star  Plows ;  also  Expanding  Harrows  of 
various  sizes,  Square  and  Geddes'  Harrows,  Expanding 
Cultivators,  for  field  and  garden,  hand  plows,  farmer's 
boilers,  barn  door  rollers,  wheel  and  canal  barrows,  ox 
yokes  and  bows,  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters,  cast  iron 
rollers  of  various  sizes  for  field  and  gardenj  revolving 
horse  rakes,  seed  drills,  grindstones,  premium  Star  corn 
shellers,  of  different  sizes,  Reading's  power  corn  sheller, 
grain  fans,  hay  and  manure  forks,  picks  and  mattocks, 
draining  tile,  &c.,  with  all  other  implements  needed  by 
the  farmer  or  gardener. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 
Apl— 

ARDEN  AND  FLOUR  SEEDS— Early  and 
late  Peas  in  great  variety,  early  Beet  seed,  Cauli- 
flower, Brocoli,  Kohl  Rabi,  Bush  and  Pole  Beans,  Let- 
tuce, Long  Orange  Carrot,  Field  Parsnip  Seed,  Sugar 
Beet,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Raddish,  early  and  late,  Swiss 
Chaw,  <&:c.  Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  European  and 
American  Flower  Seed,  and  20  choice  varieties  in  boxes 
for  $1  00,  $9  00  per  dozen. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 

THRESH  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY.— English 
Jj  and  Italian  Rye  Grass,  Herd  Grass,  Orchard  Grass, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  White  Clover,  Lucerne  Crimson 
Clover,  sweet  scented  Vernal  Grass,  at  wholesale  and 

|*Af  all 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Apl —  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 

IT'ERTILIZERS  FOR  FIELD  AND  GARDEN.— 
;  1000  barrels  Poudrette  from  the  Lodi  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  New  York.  Having  received  the  sole  agency 
in  Philadelphia,  for  this  valuable  fertilizer,  we  can  sup- 
ply orders  at  wholesale  and  retail.  For  corn  in  the  hill, 
or  for  garden  crops,  it  has  been  found  very  superior. 
Also  for  sale.  Bone  dust  by  the  ton,  superphosphate  of 
Lime,  Plaster,  &c. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Apl —  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 

NEW  SEEDS.— Prime  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  by  the 
pound  or  smaller  quantity.  Also,  Japan  Peas, 
Orange  Watermelon,  early  Winningstadt  Cabbage,  a 
new  and  very  superior  early  variety  just  introduc- 
ed. Also,  Shilling's  Queen,  S[)!otsboro'  early  Ox 
Heart,  and  other  fine  varieties  of  Cabbage  seed  Early 
olive  shaped  Radish,  W^ood's  early  frame  Radish;  toge- 
ther with  a  large  assortment  of  fresh  and  genuine  gar- 
den seeds. 

Orders  for  the  trade  at  a  liberal   discount,  supplied 
either  in  bulk  or  papers. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 


KETCHUM'S  MOWER  AND  REAPER.— We 
are  now  receiving  orders  for  Ketchum's  combined 
Reaper  and  Mower,  of  improved  construction  since  last 
year.  They  have  been  fully  tested  for  several  years 
past,  and  are  believed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  farmer  than  any  other  machine  in  the  market. 
They  are  warranted  to  cut  10  to  15  acres  of  grass  or 
grain  in  a  day,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  with  a  scythe 
or  cradle. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Apl —        Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market. 


QUPERIOR  POLAND  OATS,— weighing  over  40 
|>^  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  in  store  and  for  sale,  by 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Apl —         Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market. 

PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  KNOX'S  HORSE  HOES,  &c. 

A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Horse  IJoes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  constantly  ou  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices. 

Paschall  Moruis  &  Co., 
N.  E.  cor.  7th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 

I^HE  NEW  JERSEY  FARMER  !!— 10,000  Sub- 
scribers ! 

Do  you  cultivate  the  Soil  1 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Do  you  Manufacture  Agricultural  Implements? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Are  you  engaged  in  Stock  Raising*? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer. 
Are  you  in  the  Dairy  Business  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farrner, 
Do  you  raise  Poultry  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Are  you  a  Nursery-man  or  Fruit-Grower  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Would  you  like  to  hear  of  Jersey  Products  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Do  you  wish  to  please  your  Wife  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Do  you  wish  to  Instruct  your  Daughters  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Do  you  wish  to  Amuse  and  Benefit  your  Sons? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Would  you  Aid  in  Agricultural  Im[)rovements? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Are  you  a  Jerseyman  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer. 
Do  you  Love  your  Neighbor  ?  ask  him  to 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 
Have  you  got  a  DOLLAR  ? 

Take  The  New  Jersey  Farmer, 

Edited  by  four  Practical  Jersey  Farmers — among  them 
Victor  M.  Diiake,  of  Sussex;  Ezkkikl  Combs, of 
Monmouth;  David  Pktit,  of  Salem.  Subscriptions 
commence  with  March  or  September.  Subscribe  now — 
32  pages  monthly. 

Address  ORRIN  PHARO, 

Apl—  Freehold,  N.  J. 


AGENCY  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  &c.  Ground  Bones  of 
the  purest  quality.  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  a 
tupcrior  article.  Apply  at  No.  75  Dock  Street,  or 
South  St.  3  doors  b#low  16th  south  side. 

AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE. 


lifo.  627  Market  Street,  a  few  doors  bel.  7th,  north  side,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  opened  a  New  Warebonse  at  the  above  named  place,  whei-e  we  are  now  recelviflg  a  full  and 
complete  assortment  of 

Embracing  all  the  latest  improvetnents,  and  of  the  best  quality; 

Our  stock  in  this  department  is  not  surpassed  by  any  In  the  city.     Being  entirely  iresh,  and  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  our  seeds  are  confidently  recomnlended  and  warranted  geniiine. 

GUANO.  SOPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.  POUDRETTE,  &C. 

A  full  stock  always  oti  hand  at  government  ptices. 

A.  M.  SPANGLElt,  late  of  the  firm  of  I^aschall  Morris  &  Co.,  will  superintend  the  Implement  Department'. 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM,  for  several  years  past  superintendant  of  R.  Buist's  Seed  Warehouse,  will  have 
charge  of  the  Seed  Department. 

The  xManufactory  will  be  managed  by  F.  S.  BOAS  &  W.  H.  SP ANGLER,  at  the  Star  Agricultural  Works, 
Reading,  Pa.  The  reputation  of  the  goods  made  at  these  works,  is  fully  equal  to  those  made  at  any  other 
establishment  in  the  United  States. 

Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  exaiiiine  dur  stock.  Orders  promptly  and  faithfully  filled,  and  all  goods 
sold  at  this  establishment  warranted  equal  to  representatioti. 

F.  S.  BOAS.  A.  M.  SPANGLER.  W.  H.  SPANGLER; 


k 


We  are  sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  unequalled 
Machines,  for  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey^ 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  They  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  are  warranted  in  every  respect.  Being  made 
wholly  of  Iron,  simple  and  strong.  Farmers  are  assured 
that  they  run  no  risk  iri  purchasing. 

Pamphlets  describing  them  fullj,  \^U1  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation.    Responsible  agents  wanted. 

BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 

No.  627  Market  Street,  below  7th,  PMladelphi^. 


QUPERIOR  CAST  STEEL  HAY  AND  MAN- 
O  URE  FORKS— The  very  best  in  use,  and  in  great 
variety.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO  , 

Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 

/^LOTE:R,TLMOtHY, HERD,  ORCHARD,  RYE, 
\J  — and  other  field  seeds,  warranted  pure  and  clean. 

BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO.. 
Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 

I7ETCHUM'S     REAPER     AND     MOWER.— 
V,    Greatly  improved.     We  are  sole  agents  lor  these 
desirable  Oiachines. 

BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO  , 

Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.  Mow  7(h,  Philnda. 

/  >UMMING'S  CELEBRATED  HAY,  STRAW, 
\j  AND    FODDER    CUTTERS.— Unequalled   by 


any  in   the    Market.      Also,   DjinipPs,   HoveyV    and 
olhers.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 

Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.,  Philada. 

jj  ^RESH  (JaRDEN  SEEDS.— Warranted  genuine; 
Jj    All  nev^  stock,  and  at  fair  prices. 

BHAS.  SPANGLER  <fe  CO'., 
Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.,  bel6vv  7th,  Philada. 

pLOWS  HARROWS  AND  CHL  PIVaTOuSS— 
1     Of  the  most  a()proved  kirnU,  of  our  own  »iiaiiufac- 
ture.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  «V  CO., 

Apl—  No   627  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 


APES   SUPER    PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.— 
IVJ.  Allen  &L  Needle's  do.,  Guano.  Prondette.  Super  d».' 

BOAS,  SPANGLER  <&  CO., 
Apl—  Wo.  627  Market  st.,  Philadar,- 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 


THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE'  FARMER. 


?« 


COLEMAN'S  FARM  MILL 


Tbj.s  is  the  mof:t  etlu'icMt,  simple  imd  durable  FARM  MILL 
now  ill  usp,  and  it  j-reci^iCiV  meet.s  the  w..ui.s  of  the  farmer,  as 
!♦  is  not  only  aiiapled  to 

GRINDIIVG  CORN  IN  THE  EAR, 

but  will  grind  with  rapidity 

SHELL.KD  COR\,  WHKAT,  RYE  OR  CATS, 

Firtf.  or  Coarse  Meal,  or  Sapcrjine  Flour,  if  required.  It  is 
easily  attached  to  horse  or  any  other  power,  and  will  grind 
from  EIGHT  TO  FIFTEEN  lilSHELS  PER  HOUR, 
according  to  power  and  .speed.  This  Mill  is  constructed  on  an 
entire  new  principle,  which  has  never  been  u.sed,  so  that  it 
can  be  run  f>  r  years  without  any  perceptible  wear.  In  fact, 
it  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  ouly  elficient  and  durable  mill 
n»>w  in  use.  We  invite  farmers  and  dealers  to  call  at  our  Seed 
and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  39  Market  >*ti'eel, 
Pliiladelpliia,  and  see  one  iu  operation.  This  Mill  has 
received  the  lol lowing  premiums: 

Ist  Premium  at  the  Delaware  State  Fair,  1856. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Fair, 

Berks        do. 

York         do. 

Franklin  do. 

Salem        do. 

Cumberland 

8Cf"  All  Mills  sold  are  warranted  to  gire  satisfaction.  We 
are  manufacturing  throe  dilferent  sizes.  Prices — No.  1,  for 
hand  power,  $10.00;  No.  3,  for  two-horse  power,  $.50.00 ;  for 
steam  or  water  power,  No.  4,  $60.00.  A  liberal  discount  made 
to  dealers. 

ROGERS  &  BOYER, 
Dec— tf  No.  29  Market  St.,  Phihidelphia. 
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LLEN'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  COMBINED 
iX     REAPER    AND    MOWER.  We   are   now 

manufiicturing  this  celebrated  Reaper  and  Mower 
combined,  which  has  no  superior.  Circulars  forwar- 
ded by  mail  on  application.     ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

Philadelphia. 

MANNY  S  COMBINED  REAPER  AND  MOWER, 
with  Wood's  Improvement.  We  are  sole  agents 
for  this  very  successful  Harvester,  and  those  in  want 
of  them  had  best  send  us  their  orders  as  soon  as 
possible.  ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

No.  HI  (formerly  29)  Market  St.,  Philada 

20,000  PEACH  TREES,  CHOICE  VARIETIES.— 
10,000  Apple  and  Pear  Trees.     For  sale  by 

ROGERS  &  BOYER,  Philada. 

IMPROVED  FARM  WAGON.— Farmers  will  take  notice  that 
the  PATENT  DUMPING  or  TIPPING  FARM 
WAGON,  alluded  to  in  the  January  No.  of  ih  "Farm  Jour- 
nal," under  the  head  of  Farmers'  Note  Book,  is  mannfactured 
and  for  sale  by  the  Patentee,  THOMAS  CASTOR,  Frankford, 
Pa.  Also,  Rights  for  States,  Counties,  Townships,  or  for  a  spe 
cifled  number  of  Wagons,  may  be  obtained  on  reasonable- 
terms.  In  co.'isequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  these  de- 
sirable Farm  Wagon,  the  manufacturer  has  recently  rebuilt 
his  establishment  on  an  enlarged  plan,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  fill  all  orders  with  promptness  and  despatch.  Prices  range 
rom  iplOO  to  $130,  asoording  to  »\i9.  Feb— 3t 


SICK  AND  AFFLICTED. 

Believing  it  inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  recommen 
one  medicine  for  every  disease,  has  prepared  those  suitable  tc 
meet  every  ca«e.  Dr.  Swayne's  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild 
Cherry,  for  all  diseases  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs,  Throat, 
Breast  and  Lungs,  has  perfornjed  many  astonishing  cures.  Dr. 
Swayne's  Sugnr  (Joated  Tar  Pills  cleanse  the  Bowels,  restore' 
the  Liver  and  Bilious  Secretions  to  a  healthy  condition.  Dr. 
Swayne's  Verniifui^e  for  the  destruction  of  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  &c 
Dr.  Swayne's  Catholicon,  a  valuable  Bitters  for  Weakness, 
Dyspepsia,  to  build  up  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  debilitated,  the 
depressed  in  spirits,  ice.  Dr.  Swayne's  Fever  and  Ague  Pills, 
sure  cure.  oO  cts.  a  box.  Dr.  Swayne's  Panacea  cures  Scrofula  *, 
great  Blood  Purifier.  Dr.  Parris'  Soothing  Syrup  for  Childreu 
Teething,  gives  instant  relief  by  rubbing  on  the  gums.  Dr. 
Swaynes  Bnwell  Cordial,  for  all  Bowell  Complaints.  Dr, 
Swayne's  All-healing  Ointment  cures  all  Eruptions. 

Another  Astonishing  Cure, 

By  Dr.  SWAYNES  Cmnpound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Point  of  Rocks,  Fkederick  Co.,  Md. 

Dr.  Swaynk, — Dear  Sir :  Believing  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the 
public,  and  in  justice  to  you,  1  have  thought  proper  to  make' 
known  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cures,  in  my  own  case, 
that  has  ever  been  truly  recorded.  In  the  month  of  October 
last  I  was  aliiicted  with  a  ^evere  gathering  in  my  breast,  which 
formed  a  large  abscess,  and  also  communicated  to  my  Lungs 
and  very  much  afflicted  them,  and  discharged  large  quantities 
of  corruption,  external  and  internal.  My  breath  could  also 
pass  through  my  Lungs  and  out  through  the  cavity  of  my 
breast  with  apparent  ease,  attended  with  a  violent  cough,  day 
and  night,  loss  of  appetite  and  extreme  debility,  so  that  my 
physicians  thought  my  case  entirely  hopeless  and  beyond  tho 
power  of  medicine.  I  remained  in  this  wretched  condition  for 
a  long  time,  until  I  was  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  there 
.seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  me  ;  but  having  read  in  the  public 
}»apers  of  the  many  wonderful  cures  performed  by  your  COM- 
POUND SYRUP  OF  WILD  CHERRY,  I  commenced  its  use, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  and  to  my  anxious  family's,  the 
abscess  or  opening  in  my  lungs  began  to  heal,  and  the  cough 
subside,  and  on  using  ten  bottles  I  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  I  feel  very  grateful,  a-nd  firmly  believe,  that  to  your 
valuable  medicine,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
am  indebted  for  this  great  change,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
1  am  now  enjoying  as  good  health  as  I  ever  have. 

Over  five  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  still  remain  a  perfectly 
hearty  man  at  this  date,  June  2d,  18/)6  I  have  not  had  a  day's 
sickness  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  Please  accept  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.    Youts,  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  DIXON. 

The  subscriber  is  well  acquainted  with  Thomas  Dixon,  and 
can  testify  that  he  has  been  afflicted  as  above  represented.  I 
regard  his  recovery  almost  as  a  miracle.  He  is  a  worthy 
member  of  our  Society.  JAMES  R.  BURBOROW, 

Pastor  of  Berlin  Circuit,  Baltimore  Conference. 

The  above  invaluable  medicines  prepared  only  by 

DR.  H.  SWAYNE  &  SON,  At  their  Laoaratory, 
No.  4  North  Seventh  St.,  second  door  above  Market,  Philada. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  everywhere,  of  whom 
Swaynes  U.  S.  Almanac  for  1857  can  be  had  gratis. 

Jan — lyr 

A.     HARSHBARaER, 

GROWER  OF 


rrxxipiexxiu  eo.  pa. 


♦  •  ♦ » 


A  large  lot  of  Plants  always  on  hand. 

A  full  description  of  these  useful  and  beautiful  hedges,  with 
directions  for  planting,  trimming,  &c.,  will  be  cheerfully  given 
by  addressing  as  above.  Jan — tf 

TO    YOUIVG    IIIE]¥. 

Pleasant  and  Profitable  Employment. — Young  men 
in  every  neig^hborhood  may  obtain  healthful,  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  employment  by  engaging  in  the 
sale  of  our  useful  and  popular  books,  and  canvassinp 
for  our  popular  Journals.  For  terms  and  particulars 
address,  post  paid,  FOWLER  &  WELLS, 

No.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S.  All  Agents  who  engage  with  us  will  bo 
secured  from  the  possibility  of  loss,  while  the  profits 
derived  will  be  very  liberal. 


GBANGEB'S   MAGIC 

MB  COB  m  llAI 

PATENTED   SEPT.   18,   1855. 


TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS. 


Yolir  attention  is  called  to  this  celebrated  Mill,  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  tlie  public  at  the  Tarious  State  and  County  Fairs,  1856,  and 
which  has  taken  the  first  Premium  over  all  other  Mills  at  the  following 
State  and  County  Fairs : 


Pennsylvania, 
New  York, 
Maryland,  . 
New  Jersey,     . 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  . 


1865 
lff55 
1856 

1'856 
1856 


Ohio,   . 
Illinois,   . 
Michigan, 
Georgia,  . 
Alabama, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


Louisiana, 
S.  Carolina, 
Texas, 

Massachusetts, 
New  York, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


"ENNSYLVAJNIA,  .  .  xv^^^v^        ,  ^  •  J  il 

The  construction  of  this  Mill,  and  which  renders  it  superior  to  others, 
are  these-— It  grinds  Corn  and  Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 
•imount  of  power  of  other  Mills,  and  by  the  use  of  Friction  Rollers  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  coming  in  contact,  (which 
they  do  in  other  Mill's) ;  and  after  years  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3.00,  making  it  equal  to  a  new  Mill.  It  is  not  injured  if  worked 
when  empty.  These  facts  and  the  superior  Castings,  make  this  Mill, 
beyond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  manufacturets, 

GUESSON,  STUART  k  PETERSON, 

Willotv  Street  above  Tlilrteentli,  Pbiladelpliia. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  6l  CO., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  MILL, 


j«a.  ly 
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346  &  148  BROADWAY,  New  York,  October,  1856. 

.TiNBAIB  IMCATMNAi  TEXT  B§@KS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


It 


!•*•••••••  ••••< 


Arnold's  History  of  Rome.     8vo.  cloth, 

"        Lectures  on  Modern  History.      12mo.  cloth 

Comings'  Class  Book  of  Physiology  ;  for  the  use  of  Schools 

and  Private  Families.     270  pages,   12mo.   24 

plates.     New  edition,  with  appendix.     Muslin, 

**    Companion  to  Class-Book.     12mo.     Muslin,...-.. 

Cornell's  Primary  Geography.     Forming  Part  1st  of  a 

systematic  series  of  School  Geographies.  Small 

quarto,  beautifully  illustrated 

Intermediate  Geography,  with  new  maps, 

High  School  Geography  and  Atlas,. .. . . . . . 

Cousin's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy.     2  vols. 

"  "        on  the  True,   the  Beautiful,  and  the 

Covell's  Digest  of  English  Grammar.     12mo., 

Coe's  Drawing  Cards  in  10  parts  each, 

Coe   &   Shell's   Elementary   Drawing.     In  three  parts. 
18mo.     Each, 

Dwight's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art.     12mo., 

Gillespie's  Practical  Treatise  on  Surveying.      1  vol.  8vo., 
copiously  illustrated, 

Graham's  English  Symmymes.  Edited  by  Prof  Reed,  of 
Pennsylvania  University.     12rao.,. 

Oreen's  Primary  Botany.     A  beautifully  illustrated  4to., 

Class  l^ook  of  Botany, 

Cruizot's  History  of  Civilization.  Notes  by  Prof.  Henry, 
of  New  York  University.     12mo 

Hamilton's  (Sir  William)  Philosophy.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  O.  W.  Wight,  translatoT  of  Cousin's  His- 
tory of  Modern  Philosophy.      1  vol.     8vo.    Muslin, 

Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  Root  word's.    12mo.,. ...... 

*'  of  Anglo-S:!xoti  t)erivativcs.     12mo., 

*'  of  the  Engrafted  Words  of  the  English  Lan- 

.Taeger's  Class  Book  in  Zoology.     ISmo., 

Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Cloth 

Keightley's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.     ISmo,. . . , 
Koeppen's  Hiistorical  Geography.   "The  \Vorld  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages."    2  vols.  12mo. 

850  pages,  cloth, 

1   vol.  folio,  lettet-press,  6 

maps,.. 

The     maps    e'eparately, — 

cloth, ...*.... 

Latham's  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Language.     12mo., 
Mangell^s  Historical  Question.      With  A'mericfan  addi- 
tions.    12mo., 

Markham's  School  History  of  England.     Edited  by  Eliza 

Bobbins,  author  of  "Popular.Lessqn?."  12mo.  .... 

Mandevilles  New  Reading  Books.  I.  First  Reader,  12. 
II.  Second  Reader,  lf>.  III.  Third  Reader, 
37 }4.     IV.  Fourth  Rep.Tier,  56. 

Course  of  Reading.     12mo., 

Elements  of  Reading  and  Oratory.       12mo. 

Now  Edition, , 

.Marshall's  Book  of  Oratory.     12mo.  500  pages, 

Mulligan's  Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of 

the  English  Language.     12mo., 

Newman's  Primary  Mental  Arithmetic.     ISmo., 

Otis'  Easy  Lessons  in'  Landscape  Drawing.     C"pa¥ts, 

"      •'     Studies  of  Animals.     5  parts?,...* .......  i ... . 

"      "  '*  "  "         cloth 

Perkins'  Primafy  Arithmetic.     Mental  and  written  exer- 
cises,  

Elem'entary  Arithmetic.     I'imo.  3i7  pages, 

Practical  Arithmetic.     .3,000  examples  for  prac- 
tice.    12mo.  3.')    pages,. 

Key  to  do.,  with  complete  and  full  conditions. 

12mo.  .'?2t  pages.     Muslin, 

Higher  do.     1 2mo.  342  pages, 

Elementary  Geometry.     With  practical  applica- 
tions,  

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.     (College  edition.) 

Largo  Svo., , 

Elements  of  Algebra.     Revised  edition.     12mo., 
Treatibe  on   Algebra.-    Large  8vo.    420  pages. 

Sheep, » 

Plane  Trigonometry  and"  Surveying.     With  ta- 

bl»-8.    Svo., 

Quackenbos'  First  Lessons  on  English  Composition.   12mb. 
'*           Advanced  C  -urse  of  Composition  and  Rhe- 
toric, 12mo, 

History  of  the  U.  S.  ill.,  12mo.  (nearly  ready.) 
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Grceli.  and  I^afin* 

Arnold's  First  Latin  Book.    By  Harkness.    12mo., 75 

Harkness  Second  Latin  Book  and  Reader.    12mo.  262  pp.        f)0 
Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition.    12mo 1  00 

"        Cornelius  Nepos.     With  Notes.     12mo., 

"        First  Greek  Book.     12mo., 

'*        Greek  Pro-e  Composition.     12mo.,.. ....... 

'*        Second  Greek  P'rose  Composition.     12mo., 

"        Greek  Reading  Book.   Edited  by  Spencer.    12nio. 

Beza's  Latin  Testament.    12mo., 

Champlin's  Short  and  Comprehensive  Greek  Grammar. 

Caesar's  Com  n^i^ntaries.     Notes  by  Spencer.     12mo., 100 

Cicero  De  Officiis.     Notes  by  Thatcher.    12mo., 90 

"      Select  Orations.     Notes  by  Johnson.     12mo., 100 

Herodotus,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Johnson.    ]2mo., . . .  73 

Horace,  with  Note.s,  &c.,  by  Lincoln.    12mo,,. 12-7 

Kendrick's  Greek  Ollendorff.     12mo., 1  00* 

Frencli. 

Andrew's  French  Instructor, 1  25 

Key  to  Andrew's  French  Instructor,. 1  Off 

Badois'  Grammar  for  Frenchmen  to  learn  English.   12mo., 

Key  to  Badois'  Grammar,  a 

Chouquet's  French  Conversations  and  Dialogues.    ISmo., 
"  Young  Lffdies'  Guide  to  French  Composition. 

12nib. , ; 

De  Fiva's  Elementary  French  reader.    16mo 


Classi6 


«( 
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50 
75' 
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30 
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75 
50 

12mo., 1  00 

Fenelon's  T6lemaq\ie.   Edited  by  Surenne.    1vol.    ISmo.  50' 

Le  Nouveau  TestaiWent.      Par  J,  F.  Ostervald.     .32mo.  25 
Ollendorrs  New  Method  of  Learning  French.   Edited  by 

J.  L.  Jewett.     12mo l  OO' 

"         Method  of  Learning  French.    By  V.  Value, 

12mo... 1  00' 

Key  to  each  vol C 75 

"        First  Lessons  in  French.   By  G.W.Greene    ISmo.  60' 
"        Companion  to  French  Grammar.  By  G.  W.  Greene. 

12  mo 7.5 

Simon's  Treaties  on  French  Verbs .-. 60' 

Grerman. 

Adler's  Progressive  German  Reader.    12mo 100 

"      German   and  English  and  English  and  German 
Dictionary,  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities. 

Large  Svo.  Half  Russia 6  00' 

Abridged  German  and  English  and  English  Dic- 
tionary.    12mo.     StOpp.     Half  Russia 1 

Adler's  Hand  Book  of  German  Literature.     12mo 1 

Bryan's  Grammar  for  Germans  to  learn  English.    12mo. 

Italian. 

Foresti's  Italian  Reader.    12mo 1  00 

Bareiti'a  Italian  and  English  Dictionary.  Revised,  En- 
larged and  improved.  By  Daveupbrt  and  Comelati. 
2  large  vols.  Svo 7  50 

Ollendorff's  New  Method  of  Learning  Italian.  Edited  by 
F.  Foresti.    12mo l 

Key  to  do 

"  Primary  Lessons.     ISrao 

Spanisli. 

Butler's  Spanish  Teacher  &  Colloquial  Phrase  Book.   ISmo 

DeVere's  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language.     12mo 1 

Don  Quixote,     12mo 1 

Ollendorff's   New   Method  of  Learning  Spanish.     By  M. 

Velazquez,  and  T.  Simonne.     12mo 1  00' 

Grammar  for  Spaniards  to  learn  French.     Bv  Simonne. 

l2mo. * 2  00 

Grammar  forSpaniards  to  Learn  English.  By  Palenzuela. 

12mo 2  00' 

Key  to  each , 7-} 

S.yriac. 

Uhl^haann's  Syr^c  GVam'mar.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Enoch  Hutchinson.  With  a  Course  of  Exer- 
cises in  SyriaC  Grammar,  a  Qhrestomathy  and  brief 
Lexicon,  prepared  by  the  Translator.  1  vol.  Svo. 
Cloth - 3  50 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar.  Edited  by  Rodiger.  Trans- 
lated from  the  last  German  edition,  by  Conant.  Svo.     2  5(J' 

53"  Copies  of  any  of  these  works  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  by 
mail,  POST  PAID,  on  a  remittance  of  one-half  the  publicatio'ir 
prices.  Full  Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  upoif' 
application. 
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THE    FARM   JOURNAL    AxND    PROGRESSIVE    FARMER. 


GILBERT  &  RITTENHOUSE 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WHEELER'S  PATENT 

RAILWAY    HORSE    POWER    AND    OVERSHOT 


SEPARATING  THRESHER,  FEED  CUTTER.  &(]. 


and  Th 
best 


AT  PRIVATE  8AL.E. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  bull  and  heifer 
-calves,  the  get  of  ASTORIA,  221,  A.  H.  B.,  and  of 
LORD  VANE  TEMPEST,  2d,  G69,  A.  H.  B.,  together 
with  a  number  of  cows  and  heifers. 

We  have  also  for  sale  a  few  choice  Suffolk  pigs, 
from  the  Jackson  importation,  and  a  few  superFor 
Behksiiiuk  pigs.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  our  stock 
and  Hny  information  concerning  them,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  C.  M.  SAXTON,  140  Fulton  Street,  New 
York,  or  of  the  subscribers, 

B.  &  0.  s.  hain:e:s, 

J»"— 4t Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

A  PERFUMED  BREATh! 

What  lady  or  geutleman  would  remain  under  the  curse  of  a 
.^isagreeable  breath,  when  by  using  the  "  Balm  of  a  Thousand 
rLOWER.s  as  a  dentifrice  would  not  only  render  it  sweet  but 
leave  the  teeth  white  as  alabaster  ?  Many  persons  do  not  know 
their  breath  is  bad,  and  the  subject  is  so  delicate  their  friends 
will  never  mention  it.  pour  a  single  drop  of  the  •>  Balm  "  on 
your  tooth-brush  and  wash  the  teeth  night  and  morning  A 
flfty-cnnt  bottle  will  last  a  year.  ^' 

A  Beal'tiful  Complexion  niay  easily  Ije  acquired  by  u.sinir 
the  "Balm  op  a  Thoi:8and  Ploweks."    It  will  remove  tan 
pimples,  and  freckles  from   the  skin,  leaving  it  of  a  soft  and 
roseate  hue.     Wet  a  towel,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops  and 
wash  the  face  night  and  morning.  ' 

Shaving  Made  Ea.sy.— Wet  your  shaving-br^ish  In  either 
warm  or  cold  water,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops  of  *'  Balm  of 
A  Thousand  Flowers,"  rub  the  beard  well,  and  it  will  make 
a  beautiful  soft  lather,  much  faciliUting  the  operation  of  shav- 
Ing.     Price  only  fifty-cents. 

Beware  of  counterfeits  and  imitations;  none  genuine  unless 
iigned  by  Fetridge  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  New  York.  ' 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.         W.  P.  FETRIDGE  &  CO 

Poc— <5t  Franklin  Square,  Wew  York. 


T  MPROVED  SHORT  HORN  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

1  James  Gowen,  of  Molxt  Aiky,  intends  to  offer  at 
Public  Sale,  early  in  June  next,  a  portion  of  his  Stock 
of  Cattle,  chiefly  young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  bred  ex- 
presely  to  combine  the  profitable  properties  of  deep 
milking  and  easy  feeding  in  the  same  animal.  The 
day  of  sale,  with  other  particulars,  will  be  announced 
in  due  time.  Mar— tf 


mo  FARMERS  AND  GARDEXERS.-Tho  Subscribers  offor  for 
1  sale  40,000  barrels  of  th«ir  NEW  &  IMPKOVit't^ 
POVDRIiiTTE,  manufactured  from  the  ui.lu^ii  oTnow 
York  city,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  article  (greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  two  years)  has  boen  in  the  market  for 
eighteen  years  and  still  defies  competition,  as  a  manure  for 
Corn  and  Garden  Vegetables,  being  cheaper,  wore  potverful 
than  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  disaarJeable 
odor  Jwoh-^ivrel.  ($3  worth)  will  manui/an  acie  of^Jorn  ia 
the  hill,  will  save  two-thirds  in  labor,  will  cause  it  come  un 
quicker,  to  grow  faster,  ripen  earlier,  and  will  bring  a  larirpV 
crop  on  poor  ground  than  any  other  fertilizer,  and  is  also  a  ifre- 
ventative  of  the  cutworm  ;  also  it  does  not  injure  the  seed  to  b* 
put  in  contact  with  it.  '"  "^ 

The  L.  M.  Co.  point  to  their  long-standing  reputation   and  thA 
large  capital  ($100,000)  invested  in  their  business,  as  a  guarln 
tee  that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be  of  such  on/ntv 
as  to  command  a  ready  sale.  4"«*"iy 

""""Su'e  W-et .'"  "■-'  '"r  '"!  "f  *"«"  ""<•  <"""  «PO-e, 

Two  barrels, "        q  ?A 

Five  barrels,       -        -        -       .       .        I        o  XX 
Six  barrels. °  ?9 

bafre^s.'^"  '*'"  '^  ^^  ^^  ^''  ^^''"^  ^"'  ^'^^^  '^"'^^"ty  over  six 

iCI=;  A  pamphlet,  containing  every  information,  will  be  sent 
(FBBE)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.    Our  address  i^ 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO 
F©b--4t  Office,  60  Coktlandt  St.,  Nuw'youk 
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No.  209  CHESTNUT  STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Of  the  Newest  Styles  and  Finest  Qualities, 

\LWAYS   ON    HAND   OR    MADE   TO   ORDER,    AT 

THE  LOWEST  CASH  PRICES ! ! ! 
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HENRY  B.  ASHMEAD,  Book  &  Ji>b  Printbr,  Gkorue  Strrkt  above  Elbvkwtu. 


liE^'UY  B.  ASHMEAD    B©oK  &  Job  Prtmku,  Georgb  Strbkt  ab^vl  Ei.uvkxth. 
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"Written  for  the  Farm  Journal. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY   HARLAND    COULTAS. 

Canker  and  Gangrene. — (Caries,  Carcinoma.) — 
These  two  diseases  have  by  many  writers  been  con- 
founded with  each  other.  They  are  nevertheless  two 
distinct  diseases,  arising  from  causes  totally  differ- 
ent, although  they  singularly  resemble  each  other, 
in  the  visible  effects  which  they  produce. 

Canker  is  the  result  of  a  stagnation  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  sap  in  the  part  affected,  and  is  far  more 
difTicult  to  heal  than  gangrene.  There  is  an  open 
and  a  concealed  canker.  This  distinction  rests  only 
on  this  circumstance,  that  where  the  bark  of  a  tree 
is  thick  the  canker  does  not  burst  through  it  at  once, 
but  gnaws  for  a  long  time  beneath  its  surface,  till 
the  bark  is  black  and  falls  off,  as  in  gangrene. 
Both  the  open  and  concealed  canker  is  easily  recog- 
nized on  a  stem  or  branch,  by  the  small  knobs  or 
elevations  which  they  produce.  These,  in  open 
canker,  rapidly  increase  from  the  commencement, 
and  at  last  crack.  Below  the  ruptured  bark  a 
blackish  spot  may  be  seen,  from  which  a  fetid,  filthy 
water  flows,  which  further  around  itself  gnaws,  so 
that  the  bark  becomes  everywhere  wrinkled,  and 
then  from  above  downwards  one  branch  after  the 
other  withers,  and  if  the  disease  is  not  stopped  in 
time,  the  whole  tree  perishes. 

No  species  of  tree  is  secure  from  this  disease,  yet 
some  are  more  and  others  less  disposed  to  be  thus 
attacked.  Pear  trees,  by  reason  of  the  more  solid 
texture  of  their  bark,  less  than  apple  trees ;  trees 
raised  from  seed  in  the  nursery,  less  than  those 
obtained  wild  from  the  woods,  or  from  suckers,  the 
roots  of  which  have  been  injured. 

The  causes  which  develope  this  common  and 
almost   incurable   disease   are    manifold.      It   may 

arise — 

1.  From  injuries  in  digging  up  the  roots,  or  an 
improper  separation  of  the  sap  root  and  the  root 
fibres   in   transplanting.     The   stem  then   seeks  to 
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develope  roots  in  order  to  renew  itself  upwards  ; 
this  causes  an  arrest  of  the  ascending  sap,  whereby 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  is  injured,  especially  if 
the  crown  has  not  been  curtailed  proportionally, 
and  is  of  greater  extent  than  the  root. 

2.  Through  the  insertion  of  grafts  in  the  stock. 
In  a  growing  tree  the  most  powerful  current  flows  to 
the  best  shoots  ;  and  good  grafts  necessarily  attract 
the  sap  to  themselves  and  withdraw  it  from  other 
parts,  which  thus  have  a  tendency  to  become  dis- 
eased. 

3.  Ill  treatment  of  the  tree  and  its  finer  branches 
through  unsuitable  pruning ;  laceration  of  the  inner 
layers  of  bark  and  alburnum,  for  wounds  on  the 
outer  bark  are  quite  harmless.  , 

4.  Early  frosts,  if  they  occur  whilst  the  vessels 
are  yet  filled  with  sap. 

5.  The  soil,  if  it  is  wet,  sour,  stony,  or  otherwise 
unfruitful.  The  sap  root  of  trees  which  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  unsuitably  located  in  a  stony 
soil,  instead  of  descending  perpendicularly,  takes  a 
horizontal  direction,  the  medium  in  which  the  least 
resistance  is  encountered,  and  putting  forth  few  root 
fibres,  a  want  of  nourishment  and  arrest  of  sap  ori- 
ginates, and  suitable  conditions  for  the  development 
of  canker  in  the  tree  ^re  thus  produced. 

6.  Trees  which  have  been  transplanted  from  a 
nutritious  soil  into  a  bad  one,  are  especially  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  canker.  Wherefore,  young  trees 
taken  from  a  bad  soil,  if  they  are  healthy,  thrive 
better  in  such  a  soil  than  those  which  have  been 
taken  from  rich,  nourishing  ground. 

The  only  sure  means  of  healing  canker  and  pre- 
venting its  further  diffusion,  is  to  cut  off  the  diseased 
part  as  far  as  the  sound  wood.  But  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  branches  seized  by  canker,  or 
if  the  disease  shows  itself  in  the  stem,  the  carious 
or  canker-bit  part  must  be  cut  out.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  cure  the  wound  thus  produced ; 
for  the  new  deposit  of  bark  and  the  wood  beneath 
it  are  always  in  some  measure  carious,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  wounded  surface  by  bring- 
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the  days  of  Aristotle,  2200  years  ago,  mankind 
have  been  seeking  for  a  properly  constructed  Hive- 
and  a  rational  system  of  managing  the  Bee.  Without 
exception,  every  effort  has  proved  a  failure,  until  th© 
Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
his  movable  Comb  Hive.  As  none  should  purchase 
a  Hive  unless  he  examines  into  its  character,  this 
advertisement  is  intended  only  tx)  call  attfention  of 
Bee  keepers  to  it.  Mr.  Langstroth  has  in  Press  the- 
2d  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Bee,  500  pages,  with 
many  costly  engravings,  which  will  be  ready  to  mail 
in  a  few  days. 
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contrary,  the  book  may  be  returned  to  me,  and  I  will 
reimburse  the  postage'both  ways.  I  have  published- 
a  small  but  important  work  on  the  Bee,  &c.,  which 
I  will  forward  on  the  receipt  of  6  cents  or  two  stamps. 
Individual  rights  to  make  and  use  the  Hive,  with 
Drawings  of  Five  Classes-  of  Hive,  costing  from  50 
cents  to  $5,  accompanied  with  Bill  of  Stock,  &c.,  $5/ 
Township,  County,  and  State  Rights  sold  low. 
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the  usual  amount  of  engravings  of  improved  implements  and- 
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Written  for  the  Farm  Journal. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY   HARLAND    COULTAS. 

Canker  and  Gangrene. — (Caries,  Carcinoma.) — 
These  two  diseases  have  by  many  writers  been  con- 
founded with  each  other.  They  are  nevertheless  two 
distinct  diseases,  arising  from  causes  totally  differ- 
ent, although  they  singularly  resemble  each  other, 
in  the  visible  effects  which  they  produce. 

Canker  is  the  result  of  a  stagnation  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  sap  in  the  part  affected,  and  is  far  more 
difficult  to  heal  than  gangrene.  There  is  an  open 
and  a  concealed  canker.  This  distinction  rests  only 
on  this  circumstance,  that  where  the  bark  of  a  tree 
is  thick  the  canker  does  not  burst  through  it  at  once, 
but  gnaws  for  a  long  time  beneath  its  surface,  till 
the  bark  is  black  and  falls  off,  as  in  gangrene. 
Both  the  open  and  concealed  canker  is  easily  recog- 
nized on  a  stem  or  branch,  by  the  small  knobs  or 
elevations  which  they  produce.  These,  in  open 
canker,  rapidly  increase  from  the  commencement, 
and  at  last  crack.  Below  the  ruptured  bark  a 
blackish  spot  may  be  seen,  from  which  a  fetid,  filthy 
water  flows,  which  further  around  itself  gnaws,  so 
that  the  bark  becomes  everywhere  wrinkled,  and 
then  from  above  downwards  one  branch  after  the 
other  withers,  and  if  the  disease  is  not  stopped  in 
time,  the  whole  tree  perishes. 

No  species  of  tree  is  secure  from  this  disease,  yet 
some  are  more  and  others  less  disposed  to  be  thus 
attacked.  Pear  trees,  by  reason  of  the  more  solid 
texture  of  their  bark,  less  than  apple  trees ;  trees 
raised  from  seed  in  the  nursery,  less  than  those 
obtained  wild  from  the  woods,  or  from  suckers,  the 
roots  of  which  have  been  injured. 

The  causes  which  develope  this  common  and 
almost   incurable   disease   are    manifold.      It   may 

arise — 

1.  From  injuries  in  digging  up  the  roots,  or  an 
improper  separation  of  the  sap  root  and  the  root 
fibres  in  transplanting.     The   stem  then   seeks  to 
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develope  roots  in  order  to  renew  itself  upwards  ; 
this  causes  an  arrest  of  the  ascending  sap,  whereby 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  is  injured,  especially  if 
the  crown  has  not  been  curtailed  proportionally, 
and  is  of  greater  extent  than  the  root. 

2.  Through  the  insertion  of  grafts  in  the  stock. 
In  a  growing  tree  the  most  powerful  current  flows  to 
the  best  shoots ;  and  good  grafts  necessarily  attract 
the  sap  to  themselves  and  withdraw  it  from  other 
parts,  which  thus  have  a  tendency  to  become  dis- 
eased. 

3.  Ill  treatment  of  the  tree  and  its  finer  branches 
through  unsuitable  pruning ;  laceration  of  the  inner 
layers  of  bark  and  alburnum,  for  wounds  on  the 
outer  bark  are  quite  harmless.  , 

4.  Early  frosts,  if  they  occur  whilst  the  vessels 
are  yet  filled  with  sap. 

5.  The  soil,  if  it  is  wet,  sour,  stony,  or  otherwise 
unfruitful.  The  sap  root  of  trees  which  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  unsuitably  located  in  a  stony 
soil,  instead  of  descending  perpendicularly,  takes  a 
horizontal  direction,  the  medium  in  which  the  least 
resistance  is  encountered,  and  putting  forth  few  root 
fibres,  a  want  of  nourishment  and  arrest  of  sap  ori- 
ginates, and  suitable  conditions  for  the  development 
of  canker  in  the  tree  ^re  thus  produced. 

6.  Trees  which  have  been  transplanted  from  a 
nutritious  soil  into  a  bad  one,  are  especially  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  canker.  Wherefore,  young  trees 
taken  from  a  bad  soil,  if  they  are  healthy,  thrive 
better  in  such  a  soil  than  those  which  have  been 
taken  from  rich,  nourishing  ground. 

The  only  sure  means  of  healing  canker  and  pre- 
venting its  further  diffusion,  is  to  cut  off  the  diseased 
part  as  fjir  as  the  sound  wood.  But  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  branches  seized  by  canker,  or 
if  the  disease  shows  itself  in  the  stem,  the  carious 
or  canker-bit  part  must  be  cut  out.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  cure  the  wound  thus  produced ; 
for  the  new  deposit  of  bark  and  the  wood  beneath 
it  are  always  in  some  measure  carious,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  wounded  surface  by  bring- 
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ing  it  in  contact  with  a  cement  which  has  remedial 
properties.     This  cement  may  be  prepared  by  mix- 
ing together  sixteen  parts  of  cow-dung,  eight  parts 
lime  from  an  old  building,  eight  parts  wood  ashes, 
and  one  part  of  river  sand.     We  lay  this  cement  on 
the  wound  and  cover  it  with  powder,  which  con- 
sists of  six  parts  of  wood  ashes,  and  one  part  of 
burnt  bones.      This   cement    crumbles   under   the 
influence  of  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  requires  to  be  frequently  renewed. 

Another  cement,  which  has  been  found  service- 
able, consists  of  a  preparation  of  tar  and  powdered 
charcoal,  which  is, spread  over  the  wound,  and  after- 
wards  covered  with  dry  earth.  That  this  cement  pos- 
sesses remedial  properties,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  creosote  is  present  in  the  tar,  which  is  endowed 
with  powerful  antiseptic  qualities.  We  therefore 
can  recommend  it  unhesitatingly  as  a  covering  for 

wounded  trees. 

Gangrene,  (Carcinoma.)— This  disease  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  canker  in  appearance.  It  arises  from  an  excess 
of  sap,  which  is  produced  when  a  tree  is  trans- 
planted from  a  dry  and  barren  soil  into  one  that  is 
moist  and  nutritious ;    or  if  the  roots  of  the  tree 
are  too  strongly  manured.     In  this  case  the  vessels 
of  the  plant  which  are  not  able  to  elaborate  into 
sap  the  excess  of  fluid  absorbed  by  the  roots  from 
the  soil,  put  forth  from  the  stem  and  the  branches 
superfluous  shoots,  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  is 
often,    especially    during     midsummer,     ruptured, 
through   being  overfilled  with  sap.     This  disease 
may  be  therefore  observed  to  advantage  in  autumn. 
The  parts  of  the  stem  affected  with  it  are  moist,  the 
bark  being  covered  with  a  black,  soot-like  envelope. 
The  next  year  the  bark  becomes  dry,  wrinkled,  and 
falls  from  the  stem  and  branches,  which  become  with- 
ered and  dead.     Gangrene,  occasioned  by  an  excess 
of  sap,  results  from  the  powerful  rupturing  of  the 
bark,  tlie  fissures  usually  extending  deeply  into  the 
alburnum.     An  open  wound  is  thus  produced,  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  acts  on  the  sap  con- 
tained ;in  the  tissues,  and  changes  it  into  an  acrid, 

burning  fluid. 

The  surest  means  of  preventing  gangrene,  is  to 
take  the  precaution  in  planting  the  tree,  if  the  soil 
is  rich  and  humid,  to  prepare  an   outlet  for  the 
excess  of  sap.     This  is  done  by  the  so-called  bleed- 
ing process.     In  early  spring,  the  bark  of  the  tree 
must  be  cut  longitudinally  with  a  sharp  garden 
knife,  on  either  side  of  the  stem.     If  the  gangrene 
arises  from  overmanuring,  or  from  the  richness  and 
humidity  of  the  soil,  the  tree  must  be  removed  to 
one  that  is  drier  and  purer.     To  cure  gangrene,  the 
tree   must   be   subjected    to   the    same  treatment 
adopted  in  the  removal  of  canker. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


EEAPING  AND  MOWING  MACHINES. 

Messrs.  Editors,— As  the  season  is  approaching 
when  farmers  will  be  called  upon  to  select  reaping 
and  mowing  machines,  a  word  in  regard  to  these 
important  adjuncts  to  haymaking  and  harvesting, 
may  not  be  inappropriate. 

It  is   a  conceded  fact  that  of  no  machines  for 
farmers'  use,  has  there  been  so  many  patterns,  or  so 
many  attempts  at  improvements,  and  it  is  as  fully 
admitted  that  in  no  other  department  of  farm  ma- 
chinery has  there  been  more  decided  failures.     It 
appears  to  me  that  the  true  principle  of  the  mowing 
machine  was  conceived  by  the  early  inventors,  an4 
that   subsequent   attempts   at   improvements    have 
been  directed  not  so  much  to  the  great  essentials  of 
a  reaping  or  mowing  machine,  as  to  minor  details, 
which,  while  they  to  a  certain  extent  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  good  machine,  are  far  from  possessing 
the  merit  usually  attributed  to  them. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning;  one  of  these  improvers 
bases  the  claims  of  his  machine  upon  the  fact  of  his 
being  able  to  raise  or  lower  it  a  minute  or  two 
quicker  than  can  be  done  with  some  of  the  older 
machines.     Another  asserts  the   superiority  of  his 
machine   over   all   others   simply   because   he  can 
throw  it  in  and  out  of  gear  a  little  more  readily  than 
some  others.     Now  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that 
such  points  as  those  named  are  not  desirable,  be- 
cause they   are ;  but  I  do   say  that  they  are   not 
of  sufiicient  importance  to  be  the  sole  inducement 
to  purchase,  particularly  when  they  are  secured,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  at  the  expense  of  simplicity 

and  durability. 

There  are  three  points  essential  to  a  good  reaper 
and  mower.  The  first  is  simplicity.  After  years  of 
close  examination,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
the  very  best  machines  we  have  ever  had,  are  those 
in  which  simplicity  in  every  part  is  a  marked  cha- 
racteristic. 

A  second  part  is  durability.     Almost  every  new 
inventor  claims  superiority  for  his  machine  because 
of    its   lightness,   and    consequent   weakness.     Now 
weight  is  as  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  mowing 
machine,  as  it  is  to  its  strength  and  durability.     It 
is  simply  folly  to  assert  that  a  light,  flimsy  machine 
will  do  its  work  as  well,  or  last  as  long  as  a  reason- 
ably  heavy  one.     A   mowing   machine,   generally 
speaking,  has  that  kind  of  work  to  do,  which  to  be 
well  done,  requires   steadiness  in   all  its  working 
parts.     The  machine  that  trembles  when  in  opera- 
tion, can  neither  do  its  work  well,  or  do  it  for  any 
length  of  time  without  damage  to  the  machine  itself. 
And  yet  we  find  many  farmers  losing  sight  of  these 
important  points,  and  taking  hold  with  the  utmost 
avidity,   machines    possessing   the   very   equivocal 
recommendation  of  being  several  hundred  pounds 
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lighter  in  their  working  parts  than  others,  the 
merits  of  which  have  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  years  of  time.  This  search  after  light  reapers 
and  mowers  has  been  productive  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences ;  and  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  other 
cause,  has  served  to  retard  the  more  general  intro- 
duction of  these  great  labor-saving  machines  into 
use. 

A  third  point   is  effectiveness.     Sufficient   experi- 
ence in  the  construction  of  reapers  and  mowers  has 
already  been  had  to  enable  the  farmer  to  select  a 
good  one  without  any  difficulty.     Amid  the  multi- 
plicity of  machines  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  farmer's  notice,  only  three  or  four  have  survived 
more  than  a  single  season.     Millions  of  dollars  liave 
been  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  new  and  im- 
proved machines,  and  millions  more  have  been  lost 
by  the  farmers,  who,  in  their  eager  anxiety  to  secure 
the  ^'■latest  improvement"  have  given  the  '-'•  good  old 
ones"  the  slip,  and  risked  their  money,  their  time, 
and  their  crops  upon  the  ^^  flashy  new."     This  may 
seem  like  strong  talk,  but  i^  is  nevertheless  the  fact, 
and   every  one  at  all  familiar  with   the  extent  of 
mowing  and  reaping  machine  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  immense  number  of  failures 
to  give  even  partial   satisfiiction,  will   sustain  my 
assertion.     I  have  frequently  met  with  inventors  so 
sanguine  of  success  that   they  risked  every  dollar 
they  could  raise  upon  the  merits  of  their  respective 
machines.     Large  numbers  were  built,  large  num- 
bers were  sold,  large  numbers  proved  worthless,  and 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  hands  of  the   unfortu- 
nate inventors,  and  the  result  has  been  that  large 
numbers  of  worthy  and  ingenious  men  have  steeped 
themselves    in    poverty,   merely   because   they  had 
such  implicit  confidence  in   their  inventions  as  to 
invest  their  all  upon  what  appeared  "  a  sure  thing"  in 
theory ;  but  which  stubborn  practice  proved  wholly 
worthless. 

I  would  not  have  your  readers  suppose  from  what 
I  have  written  that  I  do  not  appreciate  the  eff'orts  of 
ingenious  men.  In  my  admiration  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  and  talent  I  yield  to  no  one ;  but  there  is 
a  dift'erence  between  admiring  the  works  of  inge- 
nuity, and  encouraging  the  inventor  to  plunge  him- 
self into  an  abyss  from  which,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  he  never  extricates  himself.  I  merely  wish  to 
suggest  to  farmers,  as  well  as  inventors,  not  to  trust 
too  much  to  theory.  A  machine  that  has  merit  be- 
yond any  others  will  as  certainly  find  its  way  into 
general  use  as  that  water  will  find  its  level.  Take 
the  history  of  every  successful  machine,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  worked  its  own  way  into  public 
favor.  Not  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus  could  sustain 
a  poor  machine  any  length  of  time,  if  better  ones 
were  in  the  field.    Men  may  be  deceived  for  a  season. 


but  the  good  common  sense  which  belongs  to  the 
farming  community  generally,  will  eventually  turn, 
as  it  always  has  done,  to  the  best. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  such  of  your 
readers  as  may  intend  purchasing  a  reaper  or  mower 
the  coming  season,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  three 
features  I  have  named ;  viz.,  simplicity,  durability, 
and  effectiveness.     Their  own  judgment  will  enable 
them  to  determine  the  first  two  points ;  the  third 
can  be  demonstrated  by  that  best  of  teachers,  expe- 
rience.    It  is  for  them  to  say  whether  they  will  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others,  and  select  such  ma- 
chines as  have  been  already  tried  and  found  good, 
or  whether  they  will  purchase  their  experience,  as 
others  have  done  before  them,  and  run  the  risk  of 
getting  a  good  or  worthless  machine  as  the  case 
may  be.  Rusticus. 

April  13,  1857. 


Editors  of  the  Farm  Journal  : 

Your  April  number  contains  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett,  whose  efforts  in  aiding  the 
progress  of  agriculture  are  well  known,  in  relation 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane ; 
permit  me  to  occupy  space  sufficient  to  illustrate 
some  points  of  importance,  which  so  far  as  I  have 
read  have  not  been  considered  in  this  connection. 

Writers  call  this  plant,  "  sugar  cane,"  which  it  is 
not ;  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  includes  the 
grasses,  botanically  it  is  only  a  neighborly  cousin  of 
any  variety  of  sugar  cane. 

This  fact  would  have  little  importance,  were  it 
not  illustrative  of  the  uniformity  of  a  natural  law^ 
operating  in  relation  not  only  to  form  and  organs,  but 
also  in  respect  to  secretions.  Both  agriculturists 
and  men  of  science  occupy  a  common  ground  of 
interest  in  learning  this  law  and  in  adapting  their 
pursuits  to  it. 

Chemists  have  long  since  studied  the  subject  of 
sugar,  and  their  classification  includes  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  the  more  characteristic  of 
which  only  will  be  alluded  to  here. 

First  in  importance,  is  the  kind  called  cane  sugar, 
because  early  found  in  the  varieties  of  sugar  cane. 
It  exists  in  the  partially  dried,  ripe  cane,  in  the  form 
of  colorless  brilliant  crystals,  easily  seen  with- 
out aid,  but  under  a  lens,  or  microscope,  it  appears 
with  almost  diamond-like  brilliancy,  in  clear  sharp- 
angled  crystals.  In  the  beet  root,  the  sugar  maple 
sap,  the  sap  of  the  maize,  of  the  date  palm  tree,  the 
water  melon,  and  a  great  variety  of  tropical  fruits, 
this  kind  of  sugar  is  found,  and  from  these,  with  a 
few  other  unimportant  sources,  the  world's  supply 
of  sugar  is  drawn. 

Second   in   importance,   is   the   class   of   sugars 
known  to  chemists  as  glucose,  it  includes  the  sugar 
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of  grapes,  of  fruits  and  grasses^  and  it  is  manufactu- 
red  from    starch,   from  grain,    from    potatoes,  and 
o-enerally   all  those   bodies   which  contain   starch- 
Chemists  make   it  from   linen,   cotton   and   finally 
from  saw-dust ;  the  human  system  from  food,  and 
the   disease   called   diabetes   causes   its   formation 
from  food  and  tissues.     This  sugar  appears  in  two 
states,   finely    shown    in    dried   grapes    or   raisins, 
when  kept  in  a  dry  place.     The  recently  dried  fruit 
contains   a   syrupy   sugar,  which   by   a   molecular 
change  becomes  granular,  and  assumes  a  dry  condi- 
tion in  candied  raisins.     It  is  important   that   the 
distinction  between  cane  sugar  and  glucose  should 
be  carefully  considered.     Cane  sugar   is   the   only 
kind  of  sugar  which  forms  the  food  of  man,  as  an 
addition  to  other  articles  of  food,  and  is  derived  from 
different  sources,  dependent  on  climate,   character 
of  population  and  season.     In  the  tropical  climates 
the  cane  product  alone  is  regarded,  and  with  a  fer- 
tile soil,  and  industrious  population,  the  cost  is  as- 
tonishingly low.    The  market  price   for  lair   sugar 
under  these  conditions,  for  a  number  of  years  being 
two  and  one-half  dollars  the  hundred  pounds,  at  the 
place  of  production.     Beet  roots  arc  cultivated  for 
cane  sugar  in  Europe,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
f/overnments  and  when  we  consider  the  extent  of 
the  cultivation,  the  importance  of  the  products  apart 
from  the  sugar,  and  the  scientific  skill  involved  in 
the  manufacture,  we  experience  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation.    The   product   of  our  own  forests,  has  an 
economical   importance,  engages  labor  at  a  season 
when  it  is  abundant,  and  encourages  an  amount  of 
domestic  and   social   enjoyment,   which   results   in 
more  benefit  than  the  money  value  of  the  product. 
Both  these  sources  may  be  commercially  considered 
as  insignificant.     The  beet  root  contains  in  its  best 
condition  lO.J  percent,  of  sugar,  of  which  about  ^ 
per  cent,  may  be  obtained.     Taking  the  estimates 
for  some  past  years,  the  cane  sugar   of  the   beet, 
must  sell  for  about  ten  dollars,  per  hundred  pounds, 
to  repay  expenses  ;  where  labor,  land  and  interest, 
are  all  items  in  favor  of  the  producer. 

The  sap  of  the  maple  tree',  yields  about  4j    per 
ccat.  bf  crude  sugar;  under  the  circumstances  the 
work  of  production,  -cannot  be  satisfactorily  stated. 
It  is  when  we  contrast  the  productiveness  of  the 
cane  with  these  sources  of  supply,  that  we  become 
convinced  of  its  superiority.     The  cane  of  the  islands 
not  highly  favored,  consists  of  90  per  cent,  of  juice, 
and  contains  more  than  18  per  cent,  of  sugar,  where 
it  sustains  itself  without  replanting  for  twenty  years. 
Taking  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  fully  matured,  and 
subjecting  it  to  the  microscope,  we  find  its  sugar 
cells  perfectly  formed  and  filled  with  a  syrup.     It  is 
only  under  peculiar  conditions,  that  any  other  form 
of  sugar  is  seen.     By  nice  chemical  means  we  can 


abstract  the  whole  of  the  sugar  from  the  ripened 
stalk,  and  we  can  proceed  without   the  application 
of  heat,  and  obtain  the  sugar  colorless  and- unaltered. 
By  carefully  conducted  experiments  of  this  kind,  on 
the  stalks  raised  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  Framington, 
Mass.,  and   Watertown,  Mass.,  the  syrup   from  Fra- 
mingham,   and   that  produced    by   Col.   Peters   of 
Georgia,  I  found  that  the  plants  did  not  contain  a 
partide  of  sugar.     The  saccharine  matter  is  the  same 
as  is  found  in  the  grasses,  glucose,  and  the  variety 
is  a  fruit  sugar,  in  characters.     Indeed  no  fact  can 
be  more  easily  demonstrated,  than  that  of  the  ab- 
sence of  cane  sugar  in  the  plant,  or  in  the  expressed 
juice  from  it.     The  sugar  obtained  like  other  grass, 
and  fruit  sugar,  has  the  character   of  passing  after 
exposure  to  air  into  the  amorphous  form  of  granules, 
and  I  presume  to  hazard  the  opinion,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  these  granules,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  sugar  can  be  crystalized.     When  the  sugar 
has  been  dried,  as  it  can  be  by  the  usual  means,  it 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air  and   returns   to   its 
natural  state  of  syrup,  folding  in  suspension  some 
granules  of  amorphous  sugar. 

The  importance  of  the  fact,  to  which  I  now  call 
attention,  is  more  particularly  seen  in  an  economi- 
cal  view,   and   much   influences   the   estimate    we 
would  make    of  the  value   of  the   sorgho.      Most 
careful    trials    by    several     distinguished    French 
chemists,  have  proved  that  two  and  one  half  pounds 
of  dry  glucose  have  the  sweetening  power  of  one 
pound  of  cane  sugar:  deducting  the  water  (about  33 
per   cent.)  we  must  have  between  three  and  four 
pounds  of  fruit  or  grass    sugar   from   the    Chinese 
Sugar  cane,  to  equal  one  pound  of  cane  sugar,  in 
producing  the  impression  of  sweetness. 

That  the  sorgho  can  be  successfully  cultivated  for 
producing  glucose,  I  do  not  doubt,  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Col. 
Peters,  as  demonstrating   this  fact,   and  also  as  a 
model  for  those  who  would  enter  upon  the   same 
trials.  But  when  we  hastily  assume  that  the  world  is 
to  grow  wiser  in  a  year,  and  the  laws  of  demand  and 
supply  are  to  be  changed,  caution  becomes  salutary. 
It  appears  to  me  that  producers  in  the  northern 
and  middle  states,  have  this  very  important  question 
to  solve,  viz. ;  Will  an  acre  under  like  cultivation, 
produce  the  most  forage    when   planted   with   the 
sorgho,  or  the  well  known  sweet  corn,  sowed  broad- 
cast ?     Established  and  acclimated  as  food  for  cattle, 
the  other  uses  of  the  sorgho,  can  soon  be  estimated, 
and  the  subsequent  steps  to  be  taken,  will  lose  none 
of  their  interest,   by   any   exact   knowledge   being 
thrown  around  them. 

Respectfully,  A.  A.  Hayes,  M.  D., 

Assayer  of  State  ofMaas. 

West  Boyleston  st.  Boston,  11th  April,  1857. 
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For  tlie  Farm  Journal. 
SOILING. 

Soiling  consists  in  supplying  to  cattle  in  summer, 
green  food  cut  for  them,  in  distinction  from  the  prac- 
tice of  pasturing  them  on  land  kept  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  instances  where  a  very  rough  and  rocky 
piece  of  land  is  attached  to  a  farm  and  is  devoted  to 
pasturage.  I  do  not  not  know  of  any  better  use  for 
such  a  piece  of  ground,  scanty  as  is  the  subsistence 
derived  from  it.  The  situation  of  an  individual 
must  decide  the  matter  in  his  own  mind.  But  we 
are  sure  where  cultivation  can  be  conducted  on 
every  part  of  a  farm,  the  greater  economy  and  pro- 
fit consists  in  soiling. 

In  1820,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Sen.,  made  a 
communication  upon  the  practice  of  soiling  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  its  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  pp.  113  and  334,  giving 
his  own  experience  for  some  six  years.  This  essay 
is  probably  the  best  recorded  experiment  of  the  kind 
in  the  country,  and  should  be  read  entire  by  every 
one  interested  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  He  observes 
there  are  six  great  advantages  in  soiling  cattle  in 
summer  over  pasturing. 

1st.  The  saving  of  land. 

2d.  The  saving  of  fencing. 

3d.  The  economizing  of  food. 

4th.  The  better  condition  and  greater  comfort  of 
the  cattle. 

5th.  The  increase  of  milk. 

6th.  The  attainment  of  manure. 

With  regard  to  the  saving  of  land — all  agree  that 
it  is  very  great — some  say  it  is  three-fourths,  others 
seven-eighths,  and  it  is  of  vast  importance  where 
land,,  as  it  is  in  some  instances,  is  equally  good  in 
the  pasture  and  in  the  field. 

The  saving  of  land  depends  in  great  measure  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  upon  the 
foraging  crops  raised  upon  it  for  this  purpose. 

2d.  The  saving  in  respect  to  fences  is  obvious. 
It  consists  not  only  in  the  material,  which  is  of  im- 
portance when  of  wood,  nor  yet,  entirely,  in  the 
building  and  repairing,  which  is  of  some  conse- 
quence when  composed  of  stone  or  any  other  mate- 
rial, but  also  in  the  ability  to  till  even  the  land  upon 
which  the  fences  would  stand,  sometimes  being  a 
strip  twelve  feet  in  width,  affording  under  cultiva- 
tion, no  harbor  for  vermin,  or  weeds,  or  bushes,  and 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  appearance  of  clean 
and  orderly  cultivation — not  to  speak  of  the  profit 
of  the  additional  crop. 

3d.  The  various  ways  in  which  cattle  destroy  their 
food  by  walking  upon  it,  or  lying  upon  it,  or  breath- 
ing on  it,  or  injuring  in  any  way  which  will  lead 
them  to  avoid  eating  it  when  pasturing,  may  all  be 
guarded  against  in  soiling. 


4th.  The  cattle  are  improved  in  comfort  and  con- 
dition, being  comparatively  unmolested  by  insects, 
eating  quietly  as  much  food  as  they  require,  in  being 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  in  not  being  subject  to  the 
effects  of  drought.  This  latter  is  a  matter  of  much 
moment  to  the  dairy  farmer.  The  four  hours  each 
day  in  the  yard,  and  the  long  nights  also,  if  desired, 
afford  them  sufficient  exercise. 

How  much  of  this  do  they  get  in  slowly  grazing  in 
the  pasture — over  that  derived  from  two  hours,  twice 
a  day  devoted  exclusively  to  this  object  in  tlie  yard. 
5th.  With   respect  to  the  increase  of  milk,  Mr. 
Quincy  says,  when  the  pasturing  and   soiling  are 
commenced  at  the  usual  time  of  pasturing — after 
the  first  month,  the  equality  in  the  product  of  milk 
by  the  two  systems  will  gradually  cease,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  the  soiling.     The  pasturing  usually  grows 
more  or  less  scarce,  according  to  the  character  of 
season,  whereas  by  taking  care  to  provide  a  regular 
succession  of  succulent  crops,  he  who  feeds  his  cat- 
tle by  hand  may  keep  the  product  of  milk  unaffected 
by  the  state  of  the  season  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

6th.  The  attainment  of  manure.  This  is  a  great 
and  characteristic  benefit  resulting  from  soiling ;  or 
stall  feeding.  The  greatest  profit  of  soiling  arises' 
from  the  quantity  of  manure  it  enables  the  farmer 
to  make,  more  than  doubling  it  upon  the  same  stock. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Quincy  twenty  head  of  cattle  had 
always  been  kept  upon  fifty  acres  of  pasture — good 
land.  By  soiling  he  kept  them  on  seventeen  acres. 
A  man  devoted  half  his  time  to  the  cattle,  at  a  cost 
of  $15  per  month,  during  which  time,  besides  other 
advantages  enumerated,  he  obtained  fifteen  loads  of 
manures,  valued  at  $30 — mark!  fifteen  loads  per 
month. 

He  was  urgent  that  ample  provision  should  be 
made  in  food — knowing  that  nothing  need  be  lost. 
He  thought  clover  the  most  generally  adapted  to  soil- 
ing of  all  the  plants  used.  In  the  selection  of  plants 
much  depends  upon  climate.  Indian  corn  can  be 
used  only  three  months  with  certainty  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  scarcely  more  in  the  middle  States.  The 
plan  Mr.  Quincy  adopted,  was  to  use  grasses  from 
May  20  to  July — he  was  of  opinion  that  provision 
might  be  made  in  the  fall  for  a  crop  of  succulent 
food  by  the  1st  of  May,  of  some  plant  or  other,  but 
had  never  made  the  trial.  He  found  from  experience 
that  one  acre  of  good  clover  was  amply  sufficient  to 
feed  six  head  of  cattle  for  a  month  after  May  20th. 
In  July  he  fed  with  oats  cut  in  the  milk — sown  in 
April  on  land  plowed  the  previous  fall.  He  found 
that  one  square  rod  of  well  cultivated  oats  cut  in 
full  milk,  would  support  one  head  of  cattle  a  day. 

In  August  he  fed  with  corn  fodder  sown  in  drill. 
The  proportion  of  land  in  corn  eaten  by  cattle,  was 
about  the  same  as  in  oats. 
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When  his  corn  fodder  was  consumed,  he  fed  with 
a  second  crop  of  clover  and  grass  till  October  15th, 
when  he  began  to  use  the  tops  of  roots,  of  which  he 
raised  several  acres,  and  to  feed  out  cabbages,  till 
his  cattle  were  housed  for  the  winter.  In  this  way 
he  provided  for  a  constant  succession  of  food,  and 
guarded  against  the  effects  of  frost. 

"  In  truth,"  he  remarks,  "  the  capacity  of  an  acre 
to  maintain  cattle  in  a  soiling  process,  if  conducted 
with  due  attention  to  develope  its  full  powers,  is 
probably  four  or  five  times  greater  than  this,  but  I 
chose  to  raise  no  extravagant  expectations.     In  the 
commencement  of  every  new  system,.mistakes  will 
be  made.     Great  diversities  in  the  quality  or  state 
of  land  must  exist,  and  will  of  course  occasion  great 
diversity  in  the  result.     Besides,  the  soiling  process, 
beyond  all  others,  requires  vigilance  and  foresight. 
For  myself,  after  a  trial  of  six  years,  no  considera- 
tions would  induce  me  to  change  it  for  the  old 
method  of  pasturing." 

It   is  becoming  more   and  more   customary  for 
farmers,  whose  pastures  are  not  very  fertile,  to  pro- 
vide an  acre  or  two  of  corn  fodder  in  the  spring, 
which  shall  be  ready  to  cut  in  August,  when  their 
pastures  become  more  short  on  account  of  drought, 
and  their  cows  fall  off  in  their  supply  of  milk.    They 
find  it  very  profitable.     It  keeps  up  the  supply  of 
milk,  which  would  otherwise  decline.     Yet  there 
are  some  who  cut  their  fodder  and  throw  it  over  the 
wall  into  a  corner  of  their  pasture,  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening  of  each  day,  and  complain  that  they  see 
no  advantage  arising  from  the  practice ;  no  wonder 
at  this  !  on  the  contrary,  a  disadvantage  arises  from 
it.     The  cows  do  not  eat  half  of  it.     Some  do  not 
get  any.     It  makes  them  impatient  and  restless  an 
hour  before  the  time  arrives,  for  the  man  who  is  so 
shiftless,  will  do  even  this  thing  irregularly.     The 
butts  of  the  corn  stalks  lie  bleaching  in  the  corner, 
and  even   more  scattered  than  this,  through   the 
whole  season,  and  give  evidence  of  want  of  order 
and  neatness  in  the  proprietor.     The  restlessness  of 
the  cows  tends  gradually  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  milk.     The  cows  starve  themselves  through  the 
day,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  something  bet- 
ter towards  night. 

But  when  this  extra  feeding  is  given  to  pastured 
cows  regularly  in  the  rack  or  stall,  it  is  of  very  great 
advantage.  It  keeps  up  the  usual  yield  and  condi- 
tion of  the  cows.  All  who  have  tried  it  concur  in 
this  testimony.  This  is  practical  soiling,  and  why 
not  provide  for  an  artificial  supply  of  food  through 
the  day  and  through  the  summer,  if  the  good  in- 
ducements and  results  of  such  a  practice  are  such 
as  they  were  found  to  be  in  the  first  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle ? 

Henry    Colman,    in    his    European    Agriculture, 


makes  some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
and  relates  the  following  instances  of  success,  while 
he  notices  only  one  or  two  cases  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  tried  the  experiment. 

A  man  in  Ireland  has  fourteen  acres.  He  keeps 
four  cows  and  a  horse.  The  sales  from  the  produce 
of  his  cows  amounted  in  a  year  to  £17,  beyond  the 
supplies  of  his  family.  Under  the  system  of  soiling, 
he  says,  he  can  keep  four  cows  Avhere  he  could  keep 
only  one  before.  Each  acre  of  his  land,  he  stated, 
gave  him  a  profit  of  £5. 

C.  D.  cultivated  eight  and  a  half  acres  in  potatoes, 
flax,  oats,  turnips,  &c.  He  kept  two  cows,  paid 
£9.  155.  rent,  and  had  cleared,  in  the  previous  year, 
£43,  exclusive  of  butter  used  in  his  family.  His 
oats  were  a  magnificent  crop ;  and  where  they  had 
been  manured  with  the  water  in  which  his  flax  had 
been  rotted,  the  beneficial  eff'ects  of  the  application 
were  most  striking.     He  raised  two  pigs. 

G.  H.  occupied  eight  acres  and  three-quarters— 
his  stock  consisted  of  four  cows  and  two  calves. 
They  had  been  kept  through  summer  and  late  into 
fall  upon  clover  and  vetches  raised  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground  which  had  formerly  kept  in  grazing 
only  one  cow,  and  that  poorly.  The  man  spoke  in 
terms  of  strong  approbation  of  the  system. 

0.  P.  had  six  acres.  Two  acres  and  two  roods 
were  in  potatoes,  one  acre  in  turnips,  and  he  pro- 
duced thirty  barrels  of  oats.  He  house-fed  three 
cows  and  three  calves,  and  an  ass ;  he  made  three 
firkins  of  butter;  had  two  pigs ;  he  had  to  support  a 
family  of  eleven  persons  ;  and  yet  had  twenty  barrels 
of  potatoes  to  sell. 

S.  T.  had  five  acres  of  land.  He  had  two  acres  of 
potatoes,  three  roods  of  turnips,  twenty  roods  of  flax. 
He  house-fed  three  cows  and  a  genet.  He  made 
three  firkins  of  butter,  and  had  twenty-four  barrels 
of  oats,  and  fifteen  barrels  of  potatoes  to  sell. 

Mr.  Colman  speaks  of  a  dairy  near  Baltimore, 
where  a  hundred  milch  cows  were  soiled ;  also  of 
one  on  Long  Island,  where  an  equal  or  larger  num- 
ber of  cows  were  soiled. 

Some  persons  think  it  necessary  to  feed  the  cows 
soiled  six  or  eight  times  a  day.  This  is  not  neces- 
sary, five  times  is  sufficient,  say  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M., 
at  10,  A.  M.,  at  1,  P.  M.,  at  4,  P.  M.,  and  at  7,  P.  M. 

It  is  the  increase  of  manure  which  is  so  desirable, 
that  is  the  most  important  consideration  with  those 
who  advocate  the  system  of  soiling  cattle. 

G.  P.  S. 
Pennsylvanian  in  N.  E. 


A  rich  mold,  formed  by  rotting  clover,  is  worth 
more  than  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  clover. 
Four  hundred  pounds  of  dry  plants,  will  yield  100 
of  mold. 
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IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  *♦  FARMER'S  PROMOTION 

BOOK." 

BY  DR.    C.   G.  REINHOLD. 

Agriculture  is  the  first,  the  most  necessary  and 
the  original  profession  of  man.     It  springs  immedi- 
ately from  two  large  and  mighty  fountains,  namely, 
of  nature  and  of  man.     But  these  two  magnificent 
fountains  are  not  only  of  an  unexhaustible,  but  also 
of  such  a  quality  as  to  increase  themselves.     They 
have,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  a  continual  larger 
population  of  this  globe— through  the  wisdom  and 
dignity  of  human  nature  and  increase  of  wealth — to 
soar  aloft  to  the  Father  who  gave  it.     For  who  does 
not  know,  that  a  larger  abundance  of  life  and  crea- 
tive power  is  placed  in  the  bosom  of  nature  and  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  that  it  requires  nothing  but  a 
correct  guidance  of  both  to  augment  them  without 

limit. 

In  consequence  of  this  view  agriculture  appears 
to  be  a  self-invigorating  process  or  a  profession  of 
growth,  not  only  in  a  physical,  but  also  in  a  moral 
respect,  i.  e.  as  augmentation  of  the  powers  of  nature 

and  of  art. 

I  find  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  consist  not 
in  "much  labor,"  but  in  much  growth  on  the  part  of 
nature  and  much  art  on  the  part  of  man. 

We  see  that  the  growth  can  be  increased  from  the 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  (which  is  free  of  expense) 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  real- 
ized, and  that  a  larger  part  of  labor,  which  at  present 
has  to  be  paid  with  money,  can  be  efi'ected  by  the 
increase  of  growth ;  and  by  this  growth  and  by  a 
greater  labor  saving  art  of  management,  the  farms 
can  be  supported  so  as  to  produce  "  the  most  abun- 
dant continual  increase  of  produce  without  the  addi- 
tion of  expense,"  consequently,  an  increasing  land 

revenue. 

Such  a  system  appears  to  me  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences  in  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  arrange 
the  farms  to  an  organism  of  a  continual  rising  of  a 
land  revenue. 

This  organism  I  place  therefore  in  the  following, 
namely :  that  through  the  management  of  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  the  /arm,  and  by  the  management  of 
the  powers  of  art  the  profession  must  rise  to  a  mutual 
increase  of  produce,  and  increase  of  revenue ;  conse- 
quently partly  by  the  science  and  partly  by  the  art 
of  agriculture. 

Shall  agriculture  come  to  revenue,  it  can  certainly 
in  no  other  way  be  eff'ected,  unless  the  art  of  man- 
agement on  rising  land  revenue,  steps  between  the 
profession  and  science,  and  that  the  talents  and  abil- 
ities of  the  farmer  for  this  purpose,  must  be  elevated 
and  exercised. 


The  farmer  must  be  able  to  raise  a  larger  quantity 
and  of  a  better  quality  of  produce  at  a  smaller  ex- 
pense, in  order  to  become  wealthy  by  agriculture, 
and  to  arrange  the  farms  so,  that  this  will  always  be 
possible,  signifies  to  raise  it  to  the  organism  of  a 
continual  rising  of  its  land  revenue  and  of  its  hua- 
bandry  revenue. 

These  two  things  do  support  and  are  dependent 
on  each  other,  for  to  produce  a  higher  valuation  of 
a  nobler  quality  of  animals  and  plant  production,  we 
need  a  larger  selection  and  quantity  of  fodder,  and  a 
selection  of  soil-strength. 

Only  by  thus  operating  together  and  alternately 
can  a  continual  raising  of  soil  revenue  be  possible. — 
For  it  it  is  very  natural  that  we  must  get  wealthier 
if  we  pursue  this  course,  as  hitherto  we  pursued  but 
one ;  and  that  to  continue  the  two  practices  of  the 
art  and  science,  no  end  to  our  success  can  be  esti- 
mated. 

In  the  present  condition  of  farming  the  manner  of 
yielding  larger  produce  for  the  present  expense  is 
not  introduced  at  all.  We  raise  certainly  here  and 
and  there  larger  productions,  but  with  larger  expense 
while  we,  instead  of  the  growth  increased  only  the 
labor. 

The  larger  valuation  of  the  land  produced  by 
nobler  stocks  of  animals,  agricultural  manufactures, 
&c.,  the  natural  direction  is  indeed  zealously  emu- 
lated ;  but  it  finds  its  limits  in  the  falling  of  the  * 
market  prices,  and  in  the  want  of  the  land  revenue 
it  finds  cessation  and  lameness. 

The  improvement  of  nobler  stock  of  animals  is 
prevented  out  of  the  want  of  a  proper  selection  o» 
fodder  and  pasture  quality,  for  the  fodder  is  to  the 
animals  a  chemical  formation  of  strength,  and  a  bet- 
ter selection  is  OHly  possible  by  a  continual  larger 
produce  and  variety. 

But  hereby  is  also  prevented  the  cultivation  of 
nobler  plant  matters,  as  the  fodder  is  also  to  the 
soil  a  chemical  formation  of  strength  ;  namely :  not 
only  by  the  animal  manure,  but  also  by  the  various 
elements  of  masses,  especially  consisting  of  grass 
mixtures,  rotary  of  hay  and  pasture  cultivation,  i.  e., 
by  its  green  and  sod  manure  masses. 

On  the  most  farms  we  find  a  gradual  decrease  of 
the  produce,  caused  by  the  fallows  and  the  working 
of  open  soil  in  general ;  hence  obtain  the  crops  only 
by  force  through  means  of  a  larger  absorption  of 
oxygen  manuring  the  soil,  and  consequently  pillage 
the  soil  by  it.  * 

On  other  farms  there  is  only  a  cessation  instead  of 
a  supposed  increase  of  produce,  because  the  propor- 
tion of  fodder  cultivation  is  too  small,  too  strength- 
less  and  artless,  and  too  expensive.  Others  force  au 
actual  increase  of  the  produce,  but  only  by  larger 
root   and  grain  crops,  consequently  for  larger  ex- 
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pense,  so  that  thus  the  income  is  large,  but  it  is 
still  not  a  soil  revenue.  All  are  diseased  with  one 
and  the  same  error,  namely  :  "  too  much  labor  and  too 
little  groivthy 

Thus  a  proper  soil  revenue  is  not  at  all  existing. 
The  bad  management  of  the  soil  has  made  it  an  uni- 
versal debt  maker,  and  in  most  cases  by  the  usual 
management  of  the  soil  there  is  a  great  loss.  Only 
a  rich  soil  overcomes  here  and  there,  (by  the  present 
regulations)  its  expensiveness  of  the  management 
and  gives  some  soil  revenue. 

But  besides  the  small  rents,  which  a  proprietor  of 
of  a  farm  at  present  receives,  we  have  no  soil  reve- 
nue, but  only  a  hushandry  revenue^  i.  e.  only  from  the 
valuation  of  the  soil  produce,  by  means  of  a  good 
stock  of  animals,  manufactures,  impoverishing  the 
soil  and  men — small  wages,  incidental  and  in  the 
whole  disadvantageous  and  unnatural  high  grain 
prizes,  etc. 

Want  of  proper  soil  revenue  is  therefore  the  cause 
why  farm  rents  are  so  uncertain.  For  a  tenant  can 
pay  only  that  as  soil  revenue  what  is  left  to  him 
after  the  deduction  of  the  capital  invested  in  stock, 
implements  and  other  necessary  expenses  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business.  Four  per  cent,  is  the  highest 
that  iiirms  bring  at  present,  as  there  is  no  soil  reve- 
nue at  all  from  the  very  uncertain  husbandry  reve- 
nue. And  where  a  proprietor  of  a  farm  has  to  pay 
*  interest  on  the  capital  of  his  farm,  he  is  often  ruined 
sooner  or  later.  Papers  full  of  public  sales  prove 
this  loud  enough.  This  condition  of  soil  revenue  is 
a  crying  reality. 


AGRICULTURAL  EPIDEMICS. 

The  machinery  by  which  society  moves  does  not 
run  with  an  equal  and  steady  motion.  It  goes  by 
jerks,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  creaking  and  rattle. 
Dirt  and  stones  get  into  the  wheels  and  disturb  the 
junction  of  the  cogs  with  each  other.  Then  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  friction  and  wearing  on  one  side, 
by  which  the  running  gear  gets  out  of  order,  and 
sometimes  breaks  things. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  matters,  this  is  as  true 
as  elsewhere.  Improvements  do  not  come  with  an 
easy  and  steady  advancement.  They  come  by  jerks ; 
they  come,  too,  in  junks,  like  a  tow  string,  which 
runs  now  small,  and  now  with  a  knob  in  it ;  or  like 
a  grist  of  corn  and  cob  through  an  old  fashioned 
cracker,  giving  some  good  meal  and  much  crude 
and  unground  corn,  with  a  multitude  of  cob-splin- 
ters, indigestible  by  man  or  mule. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  seldom  come  as  pure 
improvements.  They  come  in  epidemics,  mixed  in 
with  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  with  more  or  less 
of  humbug,  and  often  of  rascality.  The  mixture, 
too,  is  frequently  such  as  no  man  on  earth  can  sepa- 


rate entirely.  The  good  and  the  bad  are  intertwist- 
ed, a  little  of  each  sticking  out  together,  commonly 
with  the  good  uppermost  and  in  sight,  while  the 
humbug  of  the  rascality  hides  itself  as  well  as  it  can, 
sometimes  wholly,  and  sometimes  like  a  bustard  or 
booby,  with  its  head  in  the  sand,  and  the  whole 
posterior  body  protruded  and  evident. 

These  ideas  are  illustrated  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  agricultural  movement  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
We  have  had  a  succession  of  agricultural  epidemics, 
averaging  about  one  in  two  years,  or  perhaps  oftener, 
for  the  whole  time.  It  was  at  one  time  Rohan  Po- 
tatoes, China  Tree  Corn,  Berkshire  Pigs,  Sugar  of 
corn  stalks,  and  so  on.  Any  man  with  a  good  memo- 
ry may  fill  out  the  catalogue.  Of  late  it  has  been 
Short  Horn  Cattle,  Morgan  Horses,  Wyandott  Corn 
and  Chinese  Cane.  This  latter  is  just  now  in  full 
vigor.  I  do  not  include  Dioscorea  Batatas,  for  that 
was  such  a  bold,  unmitigated  humbug,  as  to  deserve 
no  place,  except  in  the  memoir,  some  day  to  be  pub- 
lished, of  a  single  man. 

During  this  whole  time,  many  farmers  have  been 
looking  for  the  day  when  improvement  would  come 
along  by  itself,  in  a  quiet  way,  eliminated  and  pure 
of  all  matters  foreign  to  it,  so  that  a  man  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  dip  it  up,  as  he  does  water  from 
a  clear  spring.  Such  have  looked  all  this  time  in 
vain,  and  are  so  looking  now.  The  stream  does  not 
run  clear  yet,  and  probably  never  will. 

Improvements  will  come  as  nuts  grow — with  the 
meats  hid  in  hard  shells  with  bitter  surroundings, 
and  with  many  which  are  false  or  counterfeit.  The 
sap  will  always  have  to  be  boiled  down  before  the 
sugar  can  be  got,  and  then  a  multitude  of  dirt  and 
scum  will  have  to  be  skimmed  and  strained,  and  after 
all,  perhaps,  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  make  the 
syrup  granulate. 

To  drop  the  illustrations,  improvements  will  con- 
tinue to  come  with  more  or  less  of  excitement ;  and 
human  stupidity  and  rascality  will  mix  in  where 
there  is  excitement ;  to  say  nothing  of  honest  but 
imperfect  intention  to  benefit  the  public — which 
fails,  and  always  will  fail,  from  the  very  necessities 
of  the  case. 

A  good  memory  will  string  together  from  ten  to 
forty  epidemical  excitements,  such  as  have  been 
named,  in  some  of  which  the  public  have  been,  more 
or  less,  taken  in  and  done  for.  Sometimes  the  suf- 
fering has  been  extensive  or  general,  sometimes  con- 
fined to  fewer  persons  and  moderate  in  degree. 
But  no  intelligent  and  right  thinking  man  can  fail 
to  see  that  these  things  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
attended  wiih  a  vast  benefit.  A  boy  who  ciphers 
at  school  is  as  much  benefitted  by  the  sums  he  does 
wrongly,  as  by  those  in  which  he  succeeds.  A  child 
learning  to  walk,  learns  by  his  tumbles  as  well  as 
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by  his  triumphs.  So  the  agricultural  public  has  got 
wisdom  by  failures.  Rohan  potatoes  never  amount- 
ed to  much  by  themselves,  but  they  have  been  a 
standing  lesson  ever  since.  Men's  minds  are  not 
like  earthen  jugs  into  which  you  pour  stuffs,  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with,  but  to  hold.  They 
learn  by  action  of  their  own.  They  are  obliged,  in 
this  mixed  world,  to  be  forever  making  choices, 
where  good  and  bad  are  mingled  together,  so  that 
all  their  powers  of  discrimination  are  put  to  task. 
Not  one  of  the  improvements  of  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  pure  and  unmixed.  Short  Horn  Cattle 
have  done  and  are  doing  a  good  to  our  country,  but 
many  have  suffered  by  them — by  want  of  adaptation 
in  some  way ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  impudence  which 
have  rode  this  hobby  here  and  there  in  pursuit  of 
game. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane  may  come  to  something,  but 
the  harvest  will  not  be  at  once,  in  correspondence 
with  the  wind  and  ink  shed  about  it.  There  will 
be  a  multitude  of  disappointments,  or  all  the  past 
has  taught  us  nothing.  Some  mai/  make  sugar  of 
it — some  mat/  make  syrup — some  will  get  molasses, 
and  some  a  stuflf  which  neither  men,  dogs,  nor  mules 
would  like  to  own — and  some  will  get  Just  nothing 
at  all.  Some  will  fail  because  failure  is  inevitable 
in  their  circumstances — some  because  sojne  men 
always  fail,  and  some  because  they  have  no  suitable 
light  on  the  subject.  Why  should  there  not  be 
failures,  even  though  the  thing  be  good  as  claimed? 
Do  not  some  men  fail  in  taking  care  of  a  flock  of 
sheep,  or  in  running  a  Reaper,  or  in  churning  but- 
ter ?  How  much  more  in  a  new  thing — the  suita- 
bleness  of  which  to  our  climate  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

The  man  who  waits  for  an  improvement  to  come 

to  him  pure  and  unmixed,  will  wait  to  cross  the 

river  till  it  runs  bij.     He  who  goes  trapping  for  the 

first  time,  risks  the  pinching  of  his  fingers,  but  he 

who   abstains    from   traps    altogether,   catches   no 

beaver.  J.  A.  W. 

^^♦#» » 

A  PLEA  FOR  DWARF  PEARS. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Homestead  there  is  a  communication  entitled ''  Criti- 
cal and  Suggestive  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Pear."  The  suggestion  respecting  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  by  deep  trenching  and  draining  are 
certainly  very  good  and  ought  to  have  their  influ- 
ence with  every  cultivator  ;  but  the  leading  thought 
that  the  pear  can  only  be  cultivated  successfully,  or 
made  to  repay  when  grown  upon  the  pear  stock, 
made  as  it  is  without  any  sufficient  data,  ought  not 
to  remain  unanswered,  for  it  is  certainly  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  testimony  of  our  most  experienced 
and  successful  Pomologists,  who  almost  uniformly 
agree  in  giving  preference  to  the  pear  on  the  quince. 


The  finest  fruits  grown  in  this  country,  commanding 
the  highest  prices  in  our  markets,  are  from  such 
trees.  That  they  abundantly  repay  all  the  labor, 
care  and  cost,  cannot  be  doubted,  especially  by 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  and  ladened  with  an  abundance  of  fruit. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  vicinity  we  have  had  but  little 
experience  in  this  mode  of  culture. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  attention  of  a 
few  gentlemen  was  called  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
firicr  varieties  of  pears,  and  with  this  mode  of  grow- 
ing pairs  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  some  mistakes  were  made  in  planting 
and  in  the  system  of  cultivation ;  within  this  period 
there  has  been  great  advance  made  in  this  science. 
A  large  variety  of  the  choicest  kinds  has  been  intro- 
duced and  successfully  cultivated   and  some  of  us 
have  learned  that  pears  can  be  grown  even  on  the 
quince  so  as  to  repay  the  culture  ;  still  the  question 
is  often  asked,  if  pears  can  be  successfully  grown  on 
the  quince,  and  what   advantage  there   is   in   this 
mode  of  culture  ?     The  first  and  great  advantage  is 
early  and  abundant  fruitfulness.     We  begin  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  our  care  almost  immediately,  indeed  the 
tendency  to  produce  fruit  is  so  great  that  this  is  one 
of  the  objections  to  this  manner  of  growing  them, 
as  inexperienced  cultivators  leave  such  quantities  of 
fruit  upon  their  trees,  that  they  must  necessarily  be 
dwarfed  ;  for  when  a  tree  has  but  two  or  three  years 
from  the  bud  is  permitted  to  bear  from  three  or  four 
dozen  pears  we  cannot  but  see  that  in  its  exertion  to 
carry  out  the  ripening  process  it  exhausts  its  strength 
its  growth  is  dwarfed  and   it  often  receives   injury 
from    which    it    will    require    years    to    recover. 
Another   important  inquiry   is,  Are  trees  upon  the 
quince  short-lived?  In  reply  we  would  say  that  in 
this  country  we  have  had  comparatively  a  short  ex- 
perience.    There  are  fine  trees  grown   in   this  way 
thirty  years  old  which  are  in  every  respect  as  promi- 
sing for  long  life  as  trees  of  the  same  age  on  their 
own  roots ;  we  also  learn  that  some   of  the  finest 
specimens  of  trees  in  France,  more  than   100  years 
old  were  originally  grafted  on  the  quince.     In  our 
limited  experience  we  have  lost  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage from  fire  blight  or  from  any  other   cause 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  this  way  we  can  plant 
pears  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  our  heirs.  Another 
important  inquiry    is,  are    such   trees   necessarily 
dwarfed  ?  Certainly  not.     Our  experience  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that,  when  properly  planted  and 
cultivated,  they  not  only  begin  to  bear  immediately 
and  almost  from  the  first  repay  the  culture^  but  they 
also  keep  up,  if  they   do  not  excel,   in   vigor  and 
growth  those  on  their  stocks.     We  have  such  trees 
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which  hist  Summer  made  a  growth  of  from  three  to 
five  feet.  Some  six  years  since  we  planted  qnite  a 
number  of  trees  one  pear  from  the  bud  of  Buerre 
Diel,  Loucise  Bond  d'Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Glout 
Morceau,  &c.,  and  also  an  equal  number  of  the  same 
varieties  on  the  pear  ;  those  on  the  quince  are  to-day^ 
as  a  whole,  finer  trees,  equally  large,  and  from  the 
second  year  have  paid  their  way,  while  those  on  the 
pear  have  as  yet  yielded  no  fruit. 

What  are  some  of  the  essential  requisites  in  order 
to  succeed  in  this  mode  of  culture  ?     First,  select 
only  such  varieties  as  are  known  to  succeed  on  the 
quince ;  secure  if  possible  a  good  rich  soil ;    if  the 
subsoil  is  clayey  or  retentive  of  water  it  will  be  of 
vital   importance   that   it    be   thoroughly    drained. 
The  pear  will  not  succeed  with  its  roots  immersed 
in  water.     The  trees  should  be  deeply  planted  three 
or   four  inches  below  the  union  between  the  pear 
and  the  quince.     This  will  cause  the  quince  stock  to 
throw  out  an  immense  number  of  roots  and  eventu- 
ally the  pear  from  many  kinds  will  make  roots  of  its 
own.     Care  should  also  be  taken  in  planting  not  to 
cramp   the  roots.     Multitudes  of  trees  are  lost  by 
negligent  planting ;  if  a  tree  is  worth  buying  it  is 
worth   taking  care  in  planting.     After  being  well 
planted  have  it  properly  cultivated,  not  permitting 
it  to  be  choked  by  weeds  and  grass ;  in  many  soils 
it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  have  the  tree  mulched 
by  coarse  manure  or  such  other  substances  as  will 
keep  the  earth  around  the  trees  moist.     By  attend- 
ing to  the  above  requisites,  you  may  depend  upon 
the  growth,  fruitfulness  and  longevity  of  your  trees. 

^^  *  S. 
Hartford,  March,  1857. 
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From  the  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil. 
PLANTING  FOREST  TREES. 
Messrs.  Editors  : — In  ray  suggestions  on  the  pro- 
priety and  eventual  profit  of  appropriating  side  hills 
and  rocky  pastures  to  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees, 
I  supposed  it  was  Avell  understood  that  by  these  I 
meant  such  lands  as  were  too  steep  and  too  rocky 
to  admit  of  successful  cultivation.    Now,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
such  lands,  (all  lean,  shallow  soils  may  be  included,) 
which  do  not  now  give  produce  enough,  all  told,  to 
pay  the  interest  of  twenty  dollars  an  acre.     To  what 
extent  such  lands   in   some  localities  can   be   re- 
claimed, or  how  well  they  will  pay  the  investment 
after  it  is  done,  is  not  for  me  to  say.     One  thing, 
however,  is  certain ;  timber  of  all  kinds  is  getting 
scarce  in  our  Eastern  districts,  and  this  scarcity  is 
consuming  the  Western  forests.     While  the  supply 
is  growing  less  every  year,  the  demand  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  is  likely  to  do  so,  perhaps,  to  all  fu- 
ture time.     Then,  with  all  this  consumption,  where 


is  the  supply  to  come  from,  unless  forest  culture  be- 
comes one  of  the  general  cultures  of  the  age  ? 

The  necessity  of  the  thing  seems  apparent.     To 
meet  Yankee  commendation,  we  know   it  must  be 
shown  to  be  profitable.     We  will  suppose,  then,  that 
this  acre  of  land,  is  held  at  $20,  more,  to  be  sure, 
than  we  would  willingly  pay  for  it,  were  covered 
with  the  Yellow  Locust,  a  tree  of  pretty  sure  growth, 
one  that  provides  for  itself,  and  always  leaves  the 
land  better  than  it  finds  it.     Let  every  one  estimate 
for  himself,  the  expense  of  covering  his  land  with  it, 
protecting  from  cattle,  etc.,  for  these  must  vary  in 
different  sections.     In  twenty  years  let  him  cut  off 
this  timber,  and  see  if  his  land  and  labor  have  not 
given  him  more  than  ten  per  cent,  on  cost  of  land 
and  all  other  expenses. 

AVhat  quantity  of  timber  a  thrifty  locust  will  give 
in  twenty  years  from  planting,  we  have  not  now  the 
means  of  judging.     We  have,  however,  just  made  an 
estimate  from  a  tree  planted  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
then  a  mere  shrub  no  larger  than   a  whip-stock. 
Now,  two  feet  above  the  ground,  it  gives  the  circum- 
ference of  four  feet  and  ten  inches,  which  makes  it 
at  that  point  nearly  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  with 
well-proportioned  body  and  top.     Any  one  conver- 
sant with  trees  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  timber  in  it,  near  enough  to  decide  whether  it  is 
worth  raising.     They  can  also  estimate  how  many 
such  trees  can  be  grown  upon  an  acre,  and  the  pro- 
bable market  value  of  them  now,  and  their  prospec- 
tive value  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  hence,  and 
decide  whether  their  culture  will  be  an  object.    This 
tree,  counting  all  the  time  we  bestowed  in  planting 
and  caring  for  it,  may  have  cost  us  fifty  cents,  for 
which  we  give  receipt  in  full  for  the  pleasure  it  has 
given  us.     For  Jire-wood  it  would  probably  bring  us 
four  dollars  on  the  ground.    But  we  aie  not  making 
estimates  for   other  localities ;    these   are  another 
affair. 

We  also  measured  a  white  elm  planted  at  nearly 
the  same  time— it  might  vary  a  year.  This  gave 
four  feet  seven  inches  girth,  and  would  give  more 
than  a  cord  of  wood  ;  we  don't  know  how  much. 
But  for  timber  it  would  be  worth  more.  A  sugar 
or  rock  maple  planted  out,  a  mere  sapling,  about  the 
same  time,  and  near  by,  gave  a  girth,  of  three  feet 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  with  a  tall,  handsome  trunk 
and  heavy  top. 

In  bringing  old  lands  into  forests,  a  query  may 
arise,  as  to  the  best  way,  whether  to  sow  the  seed  or 
plant  the  trees.  When  circumstances  will  permit, 
we  should  commend  the  former  course,  from  the 
fact  that  any  tree  will  succeed  best  if  it  grow  undis- 
turbed. It  is  an  object  to  have  them  so  thick  as  to 
shade  the  whole  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
shade  will  preserve  moisture,  so  essential  to  their 
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growth,  and  if  they  stand  thick,  it  will  prevent  the 
leaves  from  blowing  away  when  they  fall,  and  thus 
retain  them  to  manure  and  loosen  the  soil.  Now  it 
is  certain  that  a  crop  of  young  trees  can  be  made  to 
cover  an  acre  cheaper  from  the  seed  than  by  trans- 
planting. If  they,  become  too  thick  for  their  own 
convenience,  the  more  imperfect  and  feeble  ones 
will  die  out  to  make  room  for  the  thrifty. 

The  idea  that  anything  is  gained  by  setting  out 
trees  to  gain  time,  we  consider  in  most  cases  per- 
nicious. When  a  tree  springs  up  and  is  allowed  to 
remain,  it  enjoys  an  unrestrained  growth.  Nature 
adapts  the  roots  and  branches  to  meet  its  demands. 
Where  trees  are  removed,  they  are  very  apt  to  suffer 
from  mutilation  of  roots  and  change  of  soil,  so  that 
their  growth  is  checked  and  disease  often  results  ; 
hence  in  these  matters,  a  delay  of  growth  often 
results  in  eight  years  more  than  equal  to  the  size  of 
the  tree  when  transplanted. 

In  seeding  land  for  a  forest,  we  would  introduce 
as  great  a  variety  of  the  valuable  timbers  as  the 
soil  and  circumstances  of  convenience  would  per- 
mit ;  for  as  each  species  of  tree  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  its  constitutional  habits,  each  would  thrive 
on  food  that  some  other  species  had  rejected.  This 
is  nature,  and  it  is  illustrated  often  in  forests  where 
it  can  be  particularly  observed. 

Your  truly,  William  Bacon. 

Richmojid,  March  2,  1857. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
UNDERDRAINING. 

This  useful  farm-improvement  is  done  in  different 
ways,  by  different  farmers.  Some  use  stones,  while 
others  use  tiles  or  lumber.  Economy  and  efficiency 
are  the  main  questions  that  ought  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  enterprising  farmer  that  is  about  to 
commence  this  improvement  of  his  wet  soil.  Stones, 
tiles,  and  lumber  have  each  their  advocates,  and 
locally  considered  each  is  correct. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  deemed  a  great  folly  by 
reasonable  men,  for  a  farmer  who  had  land  that  re- 
quired draining,  and  also  stones  of  suitable  charac- 
ter convenient,  to  purchase  tiles,  especially  from  a 
distance,  to  lay  his  drains.  By  laying  stone  drains 
he  will  accomplish  a  double  purpose ;  he  clears  his 
land  of  surface  rubbish,  and  reclaims  valuable  land  ; 
but  where  stones  are  wanting,  tiles  are  the  next 
article  that  deserve  attention ;  lumber  should  be 
used  only  when  very  cheap,  and  stones  and  tiles 
cannot  be  conveniently  had.  The  former  materials 
make  durable  work,  while  lumber  is  liable  to  decay 
in  a  short  time,  when  the  work  has  to  be  repeated. 

The  article  written  by  Geo.  E.  Waring,  jun.,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune^  under  date  of 
April  4,  1857,  advocating  the  exclusive  use  of  tiles 


for  draining  purposes  is  certainly  too  prejudicial  for 
any  liberal  minded  farmer  to  admit ;  I  therefore  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  friend  Waring,  he  as  well  as  I, 
and  every  body  else,  will  occasionally  commit  er- 
rors, but  I  admire  him  for  the  stand  he  takes  in 
favor  of  reclaiming  land  by  drainage.  Stone  drains 
offer. every  thing  else  that  tile  drains  do,  besides  "a 
chancel  for  the  slow  percolation  of  water"  in  the 
soil,  the  only  characteristic  w^hich  he  allows  the 
"old"  fashioned  "stone  and  brush-drains."  Brush- 
drains,  I  consider  next  to  no  drains  at  all,  but  1  will 
go  into  an  obligation  with  any  gentleman,  to  lay  a 
stone  drain  equal  to  any  other  drain  in  all  respects, 
to  be  sure,  the  thing  must  be  understood  by  him 
who  does  it,  and  be  well  done. 

The  narrow  drains  made  by  draining  spades,  for 
burying  tiles  in  ditches,  will  do  very  well,  and  will 
save  much  ditching  in  soil  that  consists  of  loam 
clay  or  sand,  but  when  the  ground  is  hard  and 
mixed  with  stones  it  will  not  answer.  In  that  case 
the  ditches  must  be  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man 
with  a  common  shovel  inside  of  it,  and  ^  good  pick 
will  have  to  be  applied  vigorously ;  of  this  matter  I 
can  attest  from  my  own  experience,  and  if  friend  W. 
calls  on  me  I  will  demonstrate  to  him  all  I  have 
here  said.  I  am  willing  to  allow  any  subject  or 
system  all  it  is  entitled  to,  but  no  more. 

J.  S.  Keller. 

Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.,  April  7,  1857. 


ASPARAGUS. 

After  the  early  cabbage  and  other  seed  is  sown 
for  transplanting,  and  the  lettuce  and  radishes,  and 
such  things  started,  attention  must  be  given  to 
planting  Asparagus^  Rhubarb^  &c. 

In  planting  an  asparagus  bed,  it  is  the  better 
way,  if  possible,  to  procure  the  plants  of  a  nursery- 
man. Two-year  old  plants  can  be  obtained  for 
about  two  dollars  per  hundred,  and  a  crop  will  be 
grown  two  years  sooner  than  if  the  seed  was  sown. 
The  best  variety  is  the  Purple-Top,  which  is  the 
purplish  looking  variety  commonly  seen  in  our 
markets.  Some  suppose  there  is  a  larger  variety, 
resembling  this  in  everything  but  its  size,  while 
others  think  it  is  only  good  cultivation  that  makes 
the  difference.  We  have  seen  that  raised  from  what 
was  called  giant  seed  made  very  dwarfish  by  poor 
culture.  To  raise  plants,  the  seed  must  be  sown 
early  in  spring,  in  drills,  an  inch  or  so  in  depth,  and 
the  rows  eighteen  apart.  The  best  ground  for  seed 
is  the  light,  rich,  loamy  soil.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  up,  the  ground  must  be  well  worked. 

Asparagus  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  soil,  if 
well  drained ;  yet  the  most  suitable  is  a  light,  deep, 
sandy  loam.  This  should  be  dug  deeply,  about  two 
feet,  and  plenty  of  manure  incorporated  with  the 
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soil.     A  piece  of  ground  fifteen  feet  by  twenty,  will 
produce  enough  for  almost  any  family.    This  should 
be  divided  into  three  beds,  four  feet  wide,  leaving 
an  alley   18  inches  wide  between   each   bed,  and 
making  three  beds  four  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet 
long.     Two  such  beds  will  be  ample  for  a  small 
family.     At  this  stage  it  would  be  well  to  sow  on 
the  beds  about  half  an  inch  of  salt,  and  rake  it  in. 
The  Asparagus  is  naturally  a  marine  plant,  and  is 
very  fond  of   salt.     Now    draw  a  line  lengthwise 
along  one  of  the  beds,  nine  inches  from  the  edge, 
and  cut  a  trench  on  the  outside  of  the  line,  six 
inches  deep,  and  in  this  trench  set  the  plants,  nine 
or  ten  inches  apart,   and  so   deep  that  when    the 
trench  is  covered,  the  crowns  of  the  plants  will  be 
about  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  bed.     As 
the  plants  are  put  in,  draw  a  little  earth  over  them, 
so  as  to  secure  them  in  their  places.    Having  finished 
one  row,  cover  them  and  rake  off  evenly,  and  pro- 
ceed to  make  another  furrow  one  foot  from  the  first, 
and  plant  as  before.     This  plan  will  give  four  rows 
to  the  bed.     The  beds  will  require  no  care  the  first 
summer,  but  simply  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  this 
must  be  done  carefully,  so   as  not  to  injure  the 
plants.     If  salt  was  sown  pretty  freely  before  plant- 
ing, the  weeds  will  not  be  troublesome ;  if  not,  salt 
can  be  sown  over  the  beds  any  time  during  the 
summer.     Enough  salt  to  kill  every  weed  will  be 
only  a  nice  relish  to  the  Asparagus.     In  November, 
cover  the  beds  with  three  inches  of  rotted  manure. 
In  the   spring  this  may  be  lightly  dug  in  with  a 
fork,  care  being   had   not  to  go  deep  enough  to 
injure  the  crowns. 

The  second  spring,  if  the  cultivator  is  very  anx- 
ious for  Asparagus,  the  strongest  can  be  cut,  though 
most  gardeners  recommend  leaving  them  untouched 
until  the  third  year.  We  should  not  hesitate,  how- 
ever, to  cut  moderately  the  second  season,  if  we  had 
no  other  way  to  get  this  delicious  vegetable. 

All  the  care  the  beds  will  require  after  this,  is  to 
cut  down  the  old  stalks,  pull  up  the  weeds,  and 
cover  with  manure  every  fall,  which  should,  be 
forked  in  in  the  spring.  After  the  manure  is  forked 
in,  rake  all  loose  stones,  rough  manure,  &c.,  into 
the  alleys.  Give,  every  season,  in  the  spring,  a 
dressing  of  salt. 

A  correspondent  inquires  how  long  an  Asparagus 
bed,  if  properly  treated,  will  keep  in  good  condition. 
We  have  seen  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old, 
producing  bountifully.  It  should  be  cut  close  to 
the  ground  before  the  head  becomes  loose,  and  will 
generally  be  about  six  inches  high. — Moore^s  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


CLINCHING  HORSE  SHOE  NAILS. 

As  I  once  passed  through  this  town,  one  of  my 
horses'  shoes  became  loose,  and  I  went  to  the  shop 
of  a  smith,   named   Lovelace,  to   get   it   fastened. 
The  shoe  was  nearly  new,  and  had  become  loose  in 
consequence  of  the  nails  having  drawn  out  of  the 
hoof,  although  they  had  been  clinched  in  the  man- 
ner  universally  practiced.      The   smith    remarked 
that  all  the  other  shoes  were  loose,  and  would  soon 
drop  off,  when  I  requested  him  to  take  them  off  and 
replace  them ;  and  then  did  1  perceive  the  different 
mode  which  he  adopted  for  fixing  them,  Avhich  I 
will  here  detail.     As  fast  as  he  drove  the  nails,  he 
merely  bent  the  points  down  to  the  hoof,  w^ithout, 
as  is  customary,  twisting  them  with  the  pincers; 
these  he  then  drove  home^  clinching  them  against  a 
heavy  pair  of  pincers,  which  were  not  made  very 
sharp;  and  after  this  had  been  carefully  done,  he 
twisted  off  each  nail  as  close  as   possible  to  the 
hoof;   the  pincers  being  dull,  the  nail  would  hold, 
so  as  to  get  a  perfect  twist  round  before  it  separated. 
These  twists  were  then  beaten  close  to  the  hoof  and 
filed  smooth,  but  not  deep,  or  with  the  view  to  rasp 
off  the  twist  of  the  nail.     "  Oh  ho  !"  said  I,  "  I  have 
learned  a  lesson  in  horse-shoeing."     "  Yes,"  said  he, 
"  and  a  valuable  one ;  if  I  were  ever  to  lose  a  single 
shoe«n  a  long  day's  hunt,  I  should  have  to  shut  up 
my  shop ;  my  business  is  to  shoe  the  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  hunt,  and  the  loss  of  a  shoe  would  be  the 
probable  ruin  of  a  horse  worth  perhaps  a  thousand 
pounds ;    but  I  am  never  fearful  of  such  an  acci- 
dent."     "Simply    because    you    drive    home    and 
clinch  the  nails  before  you  twist  them  off,"  said  I, 
'*  Yes  "  replied  he,  "  by  which  I  secure  a  rivet  as  well 

as  a  clinch^ 

The  thing  was  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  and 
I  have  several  times  endeavored  to  make  our  shoe- 
ing smiths  understand  it,  but  they  cannot  see  the 
advantage   it   would   be   to   themselves,   and  guess, 
tharefore,  it  would  never  do  in  these  parts ;  but  if  my 
brother  farmers  cannot  see  how  it  works  with  half 
an  eye,  and  have  not  the  resolution  to  get  it  put 
in  practice,  they  ought  to  see  the  shoes  drop  from 
the  feet  of  their  horses  daily,  as  I  once  was  accus- 
tomed to  do.     Now,  let   any  one   take  up  an  old 
horse  shoe  at  any  of  the  smith's  shops  on  the  road, 
and  examine  the  clinch  of   the    nails  which   have 
drawn  out  of  the  hoof,  and  he  will  soon  see  how 
the  thing  operates.     In  short,  if  the  nails  are  driven 
home  before  twisting  off,  and  the  rivet  formed  by 
the  twist  be  not  afterwards  removed  by  the  rasp, 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  told    how   the    shoe  is  to 
come  off   at    all,  unless    by  first    cutting  out   the 
twist? — Farmers^  Cabinet. 


»  •  •  »  » 


There  is  5  pounds  of  pure  sulphur  in  every  100 
pounds  of  wool. 


4*  •  »  » 


Carrots  consume  197  pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre; 
turnips  but  90  pounds. 
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THE  ''GROUND  CHERRY." 

We  see  that  the  venders  of  this  worthless  thing 
are  still  at  their  old  tricks,  and  with  so  much  craft- 
iness that  they  deceive  the  very  elect.  Our  good 
friend  of  the  Maine  Farmer  has  listened  to  the 
humbug  tale,  and  is  so  far  deceived  as  to  "  recom- 
mend a  general  trial  of  it."  Now,  Doctor,  we  have 
had  some  experience  with  this  plant — have  destroyed 
thousands  in  a  year  as  vhqtq  pests.  Instead  of  the 
fruit  being,  as  the  pedler  represented,  "  valuable  for 
pies,  puddings,  and  preserves,  and  making  a  good 
wine  to  boot,"  it  is  not  fit  to  be  used  for  any  such 
purpose,  and  is  not,  where  even  the  most  ordinary 
fruits  or  berries  can  be  had.  The  whole  scheme  of 
selling  this  "ground  cherry"  is  a  cheat. — Boston 
Cultivator. 


4  •  •  •  » 


•♦AMALGAMATION  OF  POTATOES." 

Editors  of  Farm  Journal: 

There  is  an  article  under  the  above  caption  in  the 
"  Journal"  for  this  month,  in  which  you  seem  to  en- 
dorse the  statement,  or  rather,  the  views  of  a  cer- 
tain Scotch  farmer,  in  regard  to  what  he  is  pleased 
to  term  the  "  breeding"  of  Potatoes  "  in  and  in,"  as 
being  the  cause  of  degeneration,  &c.,  &c.  It  seems 
to  me  strange  that  you  and  he  should  confound  two 
processes  of  nature  so  entirely  distinct,  as  propa- 
gating a  plant  by  cuttings  and  "  breeding,"  the  lat- 
.ter  term  having  only  reference  to  reproduction  by 
seed. 

Facts  are  stubborn  thing,  and  I  would  not  wish 
for  one  moment  to  call  in  question  the  statement  of 
facts  of  any  one,  in  regard  to  results  which  he  may 
have  obtained  by  any  particular  mode  or  process  of 
planting  or  culture,  but  I  must  enter  my  protest 
against  the  conclusions  which  he  arrives  at,  or  the 
theory  which  he  founds  thereupon,  that  the  degene- 
ration of  potatoes  has  been  caused  by  what  he  calls, 
"  breeding"  too  closely,  and  that  simply  planting 
two  or  more  kinds  in  the  same  hill,  will  cross  the 
breed,  as  well  might  we  expect  two  horses  of  differ- 
ent character  or  color  to  assimilate,  or  two  cows  to 
give  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  by  being 
fed  in  contiguous  stalls. 

I  presume  there  are  few  who  will  not  admit  that 
breeding  in  and  in,  i.  e.,  breeding  continually  be- 
tween parent  and  offspring,  will  cause  degeneration 
either  in  animal  or  plant,  but  in  propagating  from 
cuttings,  either  above  ground  or  below,  either  from 
the  stock  as  in  grafting  or  budding  fruit  trees,  or 
from  the  root  as  in  planting  potatoes,  there  is  no  pro- 
duction of  offspring,  but  simply  a  continuation  or 
re-growth  of  the  old  plant ;  therefore,  whatever  bene- 
ficial effect  Mr.  Craig  may  have  produced  or  disco- 
vered by  planting  different  varieties  together,  it 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  referred  to  any 


of  the  phenomena  of  breeding,  and  I  think  that  any 
practical  man  will  be  quite  willing  to  see  before  he 
believes,  that  the  result  named  was  anything  more 
than  the  effect  of  season  or  some  accidental  circum- 
stance. 

That  all  plants  will  degenerate  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  propagation  by  division,  no  one  will  deny, 
as  we  have  too  miny  instances  in  proof;  many  va- 
rieties of  fruits,  for  instance,  having  become  nearly 
or  quite  extinct,  or  at  best,  worthless — and  the  arti- 
cle under  discussion,  potatoes,  must  be  expected  to 
obey  the  same  law  as  they  have  already  done  in 
some  instances.  Varieties  which  were  considered 
the  best  a  few  years  back,  have  rapidly  gone  the 
way  of  all  perishable  things. 

Now  it  does  appear  to  me  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest thing  in  nature,  that  the  proper  way  to  keep 
up. the  character  of  the  most  important  esculent  ever 
grown,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be  done,  is  to  lepro- 
duce  continually  and  frequently  from  seed,  from  ac- 
tual seed,  not  from  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing, by  courtesy,  "  seed  potatoes."  By  this  means, 
each  one  who  does  it  may  obtain  an  article  suited 
to  his  soil,  and  by  repeated  trials,  something  even 
better  than  we  have  ever  yet  had,  may  be  produced. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  C. 

Burlington,  March  10,  1857.  ' 


^  ♦♦»  » 


EASY  AND  SPEEDY  METHOD  OF  MARKING  OUT 

FOB  CORN. 

Take  the  front  gearing  of  a  wagon,  with  wheels  of 
good  height.  Fasten  a  piece  of  wood  3  by  4,  6  in- 
ches longer  than  the  width,  to  be  marked  out,  firmly 
to  the  corners  connecting  the  hounds  and  slide,  nail 
a  broad  board  on  the  hounds  sufficiently  back  to 
graduate  the  weight  on  the  horses'  necks.  Place  a 
half  bushel  upside  down,  or  a  small  box  for  a  seat. 
Securing  them  by  ledges  nailed  on  the  board.  At- 
tach a  couple  of  light  plows.  So  that  the  centre  be- 
tween them  may  be  a  trifle  to  the  left  of  the  pole  of 
the  wagon.  Run  them  pretty  well  on  the  bar. 
That  will  place  the  centre  in  range  of  the  poles,  and 
also  prevent  the  plows  from  being  easily  thrown  out 
of  line.  Mark  out  the  two  first  furrows.  Then 
leave  a  space  for  two,  between  them,  and  the  two 
succeeding.  Two  poles  only  are  required,  (unless 
hills  intervene)  and  their  length  should  be  such  that 
twice  their  measurement,  will  give  the  distance 
required.  Thus  the  alternate  furrows  are  struck  out 
by  poles.  While  the  vacant  spaces  are  run  with- 
out being  governed  by  the  furrows  on  either  side. 
Thus  using  but  two  poles  to  every  four  furrows. 

By   this   mode,   any   person   capable   of   driving 
straight  with  his  attention  exclusively   devoted  to 
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the  horses  and  poles,  may  with  raw  material  in  the 
shape  of  boys  of  10  or  12  years  old,  or  men  who 
have  never  held  a  plow,  mark  out  more  than  double 
the  amount  usually  performed  by  two  good  plough- 
men with  two  teams,  equally  as  straight,  and  better 
graduated  as  to  depth.  While  the  labor  will  be 
thrice  as  easy.  The  attention  of  each  person  being 
directed  to  his  own  particular  business. 

Thos.  Hopkins. 
Montgomery  Co.  Pa.^  3d  mo.,  1857. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
TO  KEEP  SMOKED  MEAT  IN  SUMMER. 

Having  tried  the  thousand  and  one  recipes  for 
keeping  insects  from  meat  in  warm  weather,  and 
found  none  of  them  fully  satisfactory,  we  recommend 
others  to  try  the  following  of  our  own  invention. 
After  your  meat  is  smoked,  or  otherwise  dried,  do 
not  hang  it  up,  as  is  the  common  custom.  But  in 
a  cool  dry  pantry  have  a  neat  tier  of  shelves  made 
of  slats,  upon  these  lay  your  meat,  skin  side  down, 
and  cover  the  flesh  side  half  an  inch  thick  with 
clean  dry  soot,  {not  ashes,)  keep  out  mice,  rats  and 
larger  vermin,  and  your  meat,  if  it  has  been  well 
cured,  is  safe  for  the  summer,  without  further  atten- 
tion, no  insect  will  approach  it.  F.  S. 

March  10,  1857. 


AMALGAMATION  OF  POTATOES, 


OB, 
A  SCOTCHMAN  TRYING  A  YANKEE  TRICK. 

*'  What  say  our  potato  philosophers  to  the  amal- 
gamation of  potatoes  by  planting  two  or  more  varie- 
ties of  potatoes  in  one  hill?" 

What  say  our  chicken  philosophers  to  the  amal- 
gamation of  chickens  by  hatching  the  eggs  of  two 
or  more  varieties  of  hens  in  the  same  nest?     They 
will  probabjl^  say,  all  the  amalgamation  which  takes 
place  through  the  shell  of  the  eggs,  is  not  likely  to 
improve  the  breeds  very  much.     And  though  we 
may  be  considered  dull,  we  certainly  cannot  com- 
prehend by  what  law  of  nature  any  amalgamation 
of  potatoes  can  take  place,  except  through  the  sexual 
organs  of  the  plant  found  in  the  flower,  and  aftect- 
ing  only  the  seed  in  the  ball  on  the  top  of  the  vine, 
and  so  the  tubers  produced  from  that  seed.     If  true 
philosophy  can  teach  any  other,  we  will  be  happy 
to  learn.     The  Scotchman  seems  to  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  one  Yankee  idea,  even  across  the  great 
waters,  and  thinks  it  would  be  easier  to  get  a  living 
by  getting  up  a  ?iotion  for  sale,  than  by  getting  up 
potatoes.     He  and  his  pamphlet  ought  to  be  put  in 
the  pot  with  his  potatoes,  they  are  certainly  too  raw 
to  amalgamate  with  Yankees  and  Yankee  tricks. 

F.  S. 
Moss  Grove,  March  11,  1857. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DEALERS  IN   SEEDS. 

The  following  article  from  the  Valley  Farmer  is 
commended  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Its  tone 
and  sentiment  are  precisely  in  accordance  with  our 
own  and  are  the  same  as  those  we  have  frequently 
advanced  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal.  The  sub- 
sequent portion  of  the  article  is  also  valuable,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest : 


The  seed  business  in  many  of  the  cities  in  the 
Union,  has  become  a  very  important  one.     The  far- 
mer no  longer  depends  upon  his  neighbor  for  many 
of  the  seeds  he  intends  to  sow,  but  upon  the  mer- 
chant of  the  city  or  town.    In  no  department  of  trade 
does  there  rest  a  greater  responsibility  than  upon 
the  seedsman,  and  there  is  none  (if  we  except  that 
in  liquors)  that  affords  greater  temptation  to  men  of 
"  easy  integrity"  than  that  in  seeds.     Farmers  and 
gardeners  are  frequently  liable  to  gross  imposition 
by  unprincipled  seedsmen,  either  from  being  fur- 
nished with  a  spurious  article,  or  with  seeds  so  old 
that  their  vitality  has  departed.     There  are  very  few 
seeds  that  the  unpractised  eye  can  determine  wheth- 
er they  are  five  years  old  or  only  the  growth  of  last 
year.     In  planting  a  crop  of  garden  vegetables,  or 
in  seeding  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  of  grass,  hemp, 
or  an}"  other  crop,  with  old  or  unsound  seed,  it  is 
not  the  loss  alone  of  the  amount  that  has  been  paiJ 
for  seed,  that  is  to  be  so  much  considered,  although 
this  may  be  great,  but  the  disappointment  in  the  loss 
of  the  crop,  and  the  derangement,  in  a  well-estab- 
lished system  of  rotation,  is  many  times  greater  than 
the  mere  cost  of  seed.     It  is  in  garden  seeds,  hemp 
seed  and  the  grasses,  that  farmers  and  gardeners 
are   most   liable   to  imposition.     We  have  known 
hundreds  of  acres  of  hemp  to  be  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  sale  of  seed  so  old  that  not  one  seed  in  a 
bushel   would  vegetate.     And  so  more  frequently 
with  garden  seeds.     Not  long  since  we  referred  to  a 
branch  in  the  trade  that  has  sprung  up  in  a  kind  of 
grass  seed  which  is  grown  nearly  upon  the  Canadian 
border  and  shipped  to  the  West  in  large  quantities 
and  distril)uted  to  dealers  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  sometimes  immediately  back  to  the 
very  neighborhood  where  it  grew,  under  the  name 
of  *'  Extra   cleaned   Kentucky   Blue   Grass    Seed." 
This  seed  is  of  a  nature  that  renders  it  susceptible 
of  being  separated  from  the  chaff,  as  the  genuine 
article  cannot  be,  and  hence  it  is  imposed  upon  the 
public  as  a  superior  article,  and  sold  at  double  the 
ordinary  price.     But  while  there  are  instances  of 
this  character  to  be  met  with,  we  are  pleased  to 
know  there  are  many   honorable  exceptions   with 
men  who  have  established  a  reputation  and  a  busi- 
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ness,  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud.     It  is  with 
such  that  the  farmer  should  seek  to  deal. 

In  the  introduction  of  any  new  vegetable  or  grain, 
there  are  always  those  to  be  found  ready  to  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  by  false  represent- 
ations in  regard  to  its  quality  or  productiveness,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  wonderful  Dioscorea  Batatas,  or 
Chinese  Yam,  that  was  so  speedily  to  annihilate  its 
Irish  predecessor,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
named.  As  the  conductors  of  a  farmer's  journal,  we 
deem  it  not  only  our  province  but  our  duty  to  put 
the  farmer  upon  his  guard  against  impositions  like 
these,  as  much  as  it  is  to  furnish  him  information 
upon  the  subject  of  the  best  crops  or  the  most  im- 
proved implements  and  machines. 

VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 

The  vitality  of  seeds,  with  proper  care  and  under 
favorable  circumstances,  can  be  depended  on  for  the 
following  periods  :  Indian  Corn,  Wheat,  Rye,  &c., 
for  two  years.  Of  course  every  farmer  will  sow 
fresh  seed  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  of  equal 
quality. 

Millet,  Buckwheat,  and  the.  grasses  generally,  will 
grow  the  second  year,  if  saved  over  <vith  proper  care, 
but  not  with  the  certainty  and  vigor  of  fresh  seed. 

Hemp  will  grow  the  second  year,  only  when  kept 
dry,  and  in  a  small  quantity  together,  and  not  expo- 
sed to  too  great  heat. 

Parsnips,  Rhubarb,  and  other  thin  scaly  seeds,  for 
one  year. 

Carrot,  Cress,  Leek,  Onion,  Peas,  Pepper,  Sage, 
Salsify,  Tomato,  for  three  years. 

Asparagus,  Egg  Plant,  Lettuce,  Mustard,  Parsely, 
and  ISpinach,  for  three  years. 

Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Raddish,  Sea  Kale,  and  Turnip, /our  years. 

Beet,  Celerj-,  Cucumber,  Mellon,  Pumpkin,  and 
Squash,  from  eiyht  to  ten  yeors. —  Valley  Farmer. 


HAY— ESTIMATING  WEIGHT  BY  CUBIC 

MEASURE. 

It  is  stated  by  those,  who  have  repeatedly  tried  it, 
that  a  mow  of  English  hay,  can  be  accurately  esti- 
mated in  tuns,  by  getting  the  cubic  contents  and  al- 
lowing for  a  well  compacted  mow  or  stack,  700  cu- 
bic feet  for  a  tun.  Of  a  mow  that  has  stood  through 
the  winter,  it  will  take  800  cubic  feet  of  the  top  for 
a  tun,  for  about  one  third  of  the  depth  ;  and  700  feet 
for  the  next  third;  and  600  feet  for  the  bottom  of 
the  mow,  that  is  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep.  Be- 
sides this  there  are  numbers  of  men,  whose  daily  occu- 
pation is  the  trussing  of  hay,  for  market,  who  cut  by 
measurement,  and  with  such  accuracy,  that  when 
each  truss  is  put  in  the  scale  there  will  not  be  an 
excess,  or  deficiency  of  more  than  two  pounds. 


INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS. 

There  is  so  much  truth  in  the  annexed  remarks 

(which  we  copy  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express)  as 

well  as  interesting  matter  for  consideration  in  the 

table  of  experiments,  that  we  are  led  to  think  some 

of  our  readers  will,  after  a  perusal  of  them,  try  some 

experiments  in  the  same  direction,  and  report  results 

for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  farmers : 

We  have  received  from  Messrs  Hardy  and  Sons, 
of  Maldon,  specimens  of  different  grain  in  the  straw 
(wheat,  barley,  and  oats)   grown  by  them,  with   a 
request  that  we  would  examine  them.     They  are  in- 
tended to  show  the  effect  of  their  system   of  thin 
sowing,  and  of  more  care  than  is  usually  experienced 
in  the  cultivation.     The  specimens  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  well  qualified  to  examine 
them  minutely,  and  to  report  upon  them,  and  we 
now  give  below  the  results,  with  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  several  parcels  ;  and  without  pledg- 
ing ourselves  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  system  upon  a  broad  scale,  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  those  results  are  such  as  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  practical  men,  and  a  rigid 
enquiry  how  far  the  system  of  thin  and  careful  sow- 
ing or  planting  of  cereals  is  capable  of  being  carried 
out  generally  under  the  present  course  of  husband- 
ry.    It  is  certain  that  the  application  of  steam  ma- 
chinery to  the  various  operations  of  the  farm  will 
very  soon  liberate  a  vast  amount  of  the  labor  at 
present  engrossed ;  and  the  question  is  worthy  of 
being  entertained,  whether  a  portion  of  this  labor 
could  be  better  employed  than  in  a  more  careful  at- 
tention to  the  deposition  of  the  seed  of  cereal  plants, 
and  a  stricter  supervision  of  their  after-growth. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  unquestionable 
fecundity  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  far  beyond 
what  has  at  present  been  developed  by  the  common 
course  of  husbandry,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  question  has  not  received  that  considera- 
tion, or  been  experimented  upon  to  the  extent  it 
deserves.  The  subject  of  the  physiology  of  plants 
has  never  been  a  regular  study  with  agriculturists, 
and  there  are  but  few  of  them  who  know  anything 
at  all  of  it,  beyond  those  palpable  facts  which  the 
common  operations  of  the  fafm  have  disclosed. — 
Even  the  facts  thus  developed  are  but  imperfectly 
understood  ;  and  the  habits  of  plants,  relating  lo 
the  time  and  mode  of  sowing,  culture,  &c.,  are  made 
to  yield  to  the  convenience  of  the  cultivator,  rather 
than  sutler  them  to  involve  an  additional  expense, 
which  would  probably  be  well  covered  by  the  in- 
creased amount  of  produce. 

Messrs.  H.  &  Co.  have  also  handed  us  one  of  their 
tracts  on  the  cultivation  of  cereal  plants,  exhibiting 
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their  system  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  seed,  time 
of  sowing,  proportion  of  seed  required,  method  of 
culture,  &c.,  the  perusal  of  which  is  calculated  to 
excite  reflection  and  enquiry  in  the  minds  of  intelli- 
gent and  unprejudiced  agriculturists.  We  have  yet 
much  to  learn  on  these  subjects,  and  more  to  unlearn^ 
before  the  fecund  properties  of  our  cereal  plants  are 
fully  known  or  even  credited  :  still  more  before  the 


means  and  processes  by  which  they  may  be  devel- 
oped, are  received  and  adopted  by  the  general  body 
of  agriculturalists. 

We  submit  the  following  statement  without  fur- 
ther remarks,  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
especially  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  for 
making  similar  experiments,  and  skill  in  calculating 
the  expense,  &c.,  attending  them. 


.,v,m  nr,,,r>iT«  wROM  MvssRS    Hardy  and  Sons,  Maldon,  Essex. 
Specimens  of  the  produce  of  different  OsREALh  from  MEbSKs.  xiau  ' \ 


Number. 


No.  of  i  Distance 
plants'  planted. 


No.  of 
ears. 


(( 


1.  Mummy  Wheat, 

2.  Red  Wheat 

3. 
4. 

5.  Skinless  Barley. . 

6.  Common  Barley. 

7.  Oats 


i< 


t( 


1 
1 


Ifoot 
1    " 
1    " 
1   " 

1    " 
1    " 


20 

10 

113 

100 

2 

82 

10 


No.  of  I  Average 
grains.  |    per  ear. 


2280 
1120 
7240 
8600 
162 
2040 
2816 


Average 
per  plant. 


114 
112 
64 
86 
81 
25 
281 


2280 


1810 


2040 
2816 


14  qrs.  1  bush. 


2>i" 


25  qrs.  4  bush. 
21  qrs.  4  bush. 


7~;  .    '  ^.       .    ,    .  .0  lb.    the  barley  at  52  lbs.,  and  the  oats  at  38  lbs.  per  bushel,  which  is  the  full  weight  of  the 

Note  —The  wheat  is  estimated  at  60  lbs.,  the  Dariey  ai  o-  ^^^^^j..^^^^^ 


Explanations. 
Ko.  1.— Twenty  specimen  ears  of  Egyptian  white 
wheat  as  cut  from  one  stub,  growing  at  a  wide  dis- 
tance casually  in  a  field  of  five  acres. 

No:  2.— Ten  ears  with  thin  straw  of  Hardy's  se- 
lected and  improved  red  wheat,  from  one  acre  trans- 
planted with  plants  sown  by  the  sparrows  in  a  stub- 
ble in  August,  planted  in  October  at  1  foot  apart  at 
little  more  than  J  peck  seed  per  acre. 

^Tq  3._Four  (out  of  8)  single  roots,  240  ears, 
averaging  35  each,  grown  casually  at  1  foot  apart 
on  common  ploughed  land  and  no  manure,  was  very 
foul  ;  1  peck  of  seed  sown,  and  thinned  out  singly 
quite  half,  rather  blighted. 

ISO.  4.— One  liundred  ears  of  prolific  red  wheat 
transplanted  on  1  foot  square,  or  little  more  than  3 
pints  per  acre,  rather  blighted,  as  other  peoples.— 
Estimated  produce  6  qrs.  per  acre. 
No.  5.— Two  ears  of  skinless  barley. 
Is^o.  6.— One  plant  of  barley  sown  J  peck  per  acre, 
spoiled  with  the  application  of  strong  liquid  man- 
ure, which  caused  it  to  be  blighted. 

No.  7.— One  plant  of  (Tartarian)  oats,  J  bushel  of 
seed  per  acre.  There  are  two  grains  in  every  husk 
— twin-like. 

No.  8.— By  way  of  contrast  we  have  inspected  in 
the  same  manner,  10  ears  of  old  Norfolk  red  wheat^ 
grown  at  Glanford,  which  contain  511  grains  weigh- 
ing 11-12  oz.,  averaging  51  grains  each  ear.  The 
crop  is  estimated  at  6  qrs.  per  acre.  Quality  very 
good.     All  the  specimens  are  of  this  year's  growth. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  BOOK  FARMER. 

BY  J.  8.  KELLER. 

There  are  those  who  have  too  much  to  say  about 
book-farmers  and  book-farming,  and  generally  those 
who  understand  very  little  of  either  book  or  any 
other  kind  of  farming,  but  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  placed  by  their  fathers  on  farms,  where 
nature  was  lavish  in   all  that  is  needful  to  grow 
abundant  crops;   and  what  they  do  know  is  only 
imitation;    and  what  they  have   improved,  if  any, 
they  copied  from  those  whom  they  revile.     If  any 
of  their  neighbors  spend    money,  time  and  talents 
to  experiment,  either  in  field  crops  or  breeding  ani- 
mals, especially  if  he  is  a  reading  man,  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  many  good  suggestions  and  results 
given  in  books  and  papers,  and  of  his  own  studies 
and  researches,  then  he  will  be  sure  to  receive  a 
double  dose  of  abuse ;  but  no  sooner  than  he  is  suc- 
cessful, these  very  revilers  will  sneak  over  his  pre- 
mises, peep  over  the  fence  and  copy  after  him,  with- 
out having  common  honesty  enough  to  acknowledge 
it;  nor  will  they  call  at  his  house  to  have  a  friendly 
and  sociable  talk  of  matters  and  things  relating  to 
farming.     This  is  wrong.     When  men  spend  their 
means,  fatigue  their  bodies,  and  put  to  task  their 
mental  energies  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men 
and  the  glory  of  agriculture,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
cruel  and  unreasonable  to  discourage  them  by  sneers 
and  silly  remarks. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  ago,  that  a  man  told  me,  his 
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neighbor,  naming  him,  was  one  of  the  scientific 
farmers,  and  was  constantly  making  some  experi- 
ments in  cultivating  new  varieties  of  grain,  &c.,  in 
many  of  which  he  failed,  and  wound  up  by  saying, 
he  considered  "him  a  poor  farmer,  but  acknowledged 
he  raised  good  crops,  and  had  fine  pigs  and  other 
animals,  challenging  me  to  beat  themr. 

Now,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion, than  there  is  for  taunting  those  who  spend 
their  money,  time  and  talents  to  invent  improved 
implements  and  machinery ;  and  who  does  not  know 
the  value  of  such  ?  Who  have  we  to  thank  for  the 
improvements  in  Agriculture,  as  well  as  in  Imple- 
ments and  Machinery?  than  those  noble  spirits  who 
are  thus  abused,  and  who  by  their  energies  make 
provisions  for  future  generations,  who  may  have  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  virtues  and  do  them  jus- 
tice, perhaps  after  they  and  their  revilers  are  dead. 
To  what  is  above  said,  there  are  some  exceptions. 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  the  Agricultural  Peri- 
odicals, we  sometimes  find  articles  that  are  not 
practical ;  but  such  are  always  the  results  of  pre- 
tending farmers,  who  sit  in  their  offices,  or  some 
other  places,  and  all  they  know  of  farming  is,  what 
they  hear  others  say,  who  know  as  little  as  they  do, 
and  upon  what  they  think  they  understand,  go  to 
work  and  spin  out  articles  that  have  some  plausi- 
bility, if  superficially  viewed  ;  and  whoever  is  greedy 
enough  to  trouble  himself  with  theories  and  notions, 
that  any  plain,  practical  man  must  see  are  humbugs, 
must  abide  the  consequences ;  to  condemn  such  is 
correct ;  but  where  I  find  fault  with  the  taunters  of 
book-farming,  as  they  call  it,  is  to  slander  and  abuse 
those  who  have  the  enterprise  really  to  advance  the 
calling  of  the  bread  growers  and  improve  the  science 
by  their  untiring  experiments.  One  consolation  is, 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  country  is  fast  gaining 
its  proper  position  among  the  farming  community, 
as  well  as  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  as  that  pro- 
gresses the  silly  twattle  ceases.  The  excellent  system 
of  schools  we  enjoy,  clears  up  the  way  for  future 
prosperity — and  the  time  will  come  that  the  farmer, 
to  do  the  business  successfully,  will  have  to  Work 
by  known  scientific  rules  ;  that  time  is  within  sight, 
and  can  no  more  be  stayed  than  the  wind. 

,  Speaking  of  known  scientific  rules,  agriculture 
must  always  be  conducted  on  that  principle ;  but 
how  many  are  engaged  in  it,  who  are  ignorant  of 
that  fact ! 


Young  Stock  should  be  moderately  fed  with  grain 
in  winter,  and  receive  generous  supplies  of  long 
provender,  it  being  essential  to  keep  them  in  a  fair 
condition  in  order  that  the  formation  of  muscles, 
bones,  &c.,  may  be  encouraged  and  continuously 
carried  on. 

Vol.  VII.— 10 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE.— HOW   TO  ECONOMISE 

IN  PLANTING  IT. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  perused  with  much  interest 
the  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bulkley  on  his  experiments  with 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  Mr.  B.,  like  myself  and 
tnany  others,  did  not  regard  the  article  as  worth 
much  attention. 

Last  spring  I  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed 
in  Philadelphia ;  although  well  recommended  I  re- 
garded it  of  no  consequence,  and  planted  only  a 
little,  for  the  curiosity  of  it,  and  hence  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it.  I  distributed  the  balance  of  the 
seed  among  friends,  who,  like  myself,  regarded  it  as 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  variety  of  the  broom 
corn  family.  But  in  September  and  October  we  all 
discovered  the  canes  contained  an  immense  quantity 
of  rich  sw^eet  juice,  capable  of  being  converted  into 
a  fine  syrup. 

At  the  end  of  the  row,  where  it  had  room,  I  found 
it  tillered  out,  producing  four  canes  from  a  seed.  I 
examined  some  planted  by  Mr.  William  Chorlton,  at 
New  Brighton,  Statcn  Island.  In  some  hills,  several 
canes  were  left  to  grow  just  as  they  came  up,  and 
others  w^ere  thinned  out  to  one  plant  in  a  hill,  these 
tillered  out,  and  produced  from  six  to  a  dozen  fine 
canes,  all  about  the  same  height. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas,  of  W^averly,  111.,  sayshe  planted 
the  seed  I  sent  him,  one  seed  in  a  hill,  three  feet 
each  way,  and  it  tillered  out  and  produced  a  dozen 
good  canes  to  the  hill ;  he  is  so  well  i>leased  with  it 
that  he  intends  to  plant  about  thirty  acres  of  it  this 
year.  As  he  is  an  old  resident  of  New  Orleans,  and 
understand  sugar-making,  he  knows  the  value  of 
this  new  plant. 

Many  of  my  canes  weighed  1  3-4  lbs.  each  ;  they 
will  certainly  average  1  1-2  lbs.  each.  An  ounce  of 
seed  will  plant  1400  hills,  one  seed  in  a  hill,  and^, 
produ-ce  from  5,000  to  15,000  canes.  The  ground 
should  be  plow^ed  or  dug  deep,  made  rich,  and  in 
good  order,  and  the  hills  three  feet  apart.  If  two  or 
three  seed  are  put  in  a  hill,  the  plants  should  be 
thinned  out  to  one ;  it  roots  well,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  it  blowing  down.  It  wants  light  and  air, 
and  should  not  be  planted  too  thick,  or  it  will' pre- 
vent the  perfecting  of  the  saccharine  jufces  of  the 
plant.  J.  0.  Thompson. 

Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  1857. 

[This  is  useful  and  seasonable  information  to 
those  who  intend  to  plant  the  Sorgo  mere  during  this 
season.] 


Limestone  sand  retp,ins  heat  the  longest ;  blaci, 
peaty  soils  radiate  heat  most  rapidly,  consequently 
cools  soonest,  and  is  the  first  to  experience  frost. 
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lifEW  JERSEY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

The  New  Brunswicker  announces  that  the  Execu- 
tive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
have  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  will  hold  the  next  State  Fair  in  that 
city.     Proposals  were  received  from  Jersey   City, 
Trenton,  and  Hoboken,  besides  New  Brunswick.— 
The  latter  city  have  agreed  to  give  the  State  Society 
for  the  use  of  the  Fair,  the  ground  rent  free,  $1200 
in  cash,  and   grade  (under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Society)  for  the  exhibition  of  horses  thereon, 
a  half  mile  track  30  feet  wide.     The  Executive  Com- 
mittee met  there  on  Thursday  and  agreed  to  accept 
of  the  proposition,  and  hold  the  Fair  there  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept.  29th 
and  30th,  and  October  1st  and  2d. 

Plots  of  ground  were  oflfered  by  Hon.  James  Bishop 
of  that  city,  and  Hon.  James  Parker  of  Perth  Amboy, 
and  the  Committee  finally  selected  Mr.  Parker's  lot, 
which  the  New  Brunswicker  says,  is  situated  about 
a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the  "  Amwell 
Road,"  a  few  rods  above  the  residence  of  Professor 
Strong,  and  contains  about  forty  acres.     In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lot  is  a  fine  living  spring,  which  for  a  few 
dollars  can  be  made  to  give  forth  water  enough  of 
the  finest  quality  to  answer  the  purpose  of  quench- 
ing the  thirst  of  the  multitude  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  present.     On  one  corner  of  the  lot,  where  the 
Committee  propose  to  put  the  live  stock,  is  a  never- 
failing  stream   of   water,  confined  within   narrow 
bounds,  which  can  be  dammed  up  at  at  an  expense 
of  $20  to  $30,  forming  a  basin  of  water  some  eight 
'    to  ten  feet  deep,  suflficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  sup- 
plying steam   engines,  watering  horses,  cattle,  live 
stock,  &c.,  that  may  be  required.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  an  acre  or  two  of  wet  ground  caused  by  the 
water  running  from  the  spring,  the  lot  is  very  dry, 
nearly  level,  clear  of  obstructions,  and  admirably 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  a  great  exhibition. 


^  ^  •  »  » 


SOAKING  SEED  CORK. 


«  The  negative  results  of  experiments,  made  with- 
out the  guidance  of  just  principles,  do  not  gain  in 
value  by  their  multiplication ;  and  millions  of  them 
do  not  outweigh  one  successful  experiment,  if  the 
cause  of  its  success  be  recognized  and  ascertained." 
Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemiitry. 

The  most  important  influence  exerted  by  concen- 
trated manures,  appears  to  be  their  tendency  to  de- 
velop more  promptly  and  perfectly  the  germ  of  the 
<jOTeals.  How  it  is  possible  that  the  embryo  should 
Anticipate  its  future  wants,  and  recognize  the  supply 
we  cattaot  divine ;  but  it  appears  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  seed  may  lie  dormant  for  years,  until  a 
certain  excess  of  the  elements  necessary  to  their /wZi 


development  accumulates  around  them,  and  thus,  or 
by  peculiar  cultivation,  they  obtain  the  ascendancy 
over  other  plants. 

200  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre,  will  not  insure  one 
grain  of  guano  on  every  four  inches  square  of  sur- 
face or  to  every  192  cubic  inches  of  soil  one  foot 
deep  ;  and  yet  this  infinitessimal  portion  is  recogni- 
sed by  the  plant,  and  sometimes  doubles  a  crop,  by 
some  mysterious  influence  exerted  over  its  develop- 
ment. 

Multiplied  experiments  have  proved  that  a  tithe  of 
this  quantity  placed  near  the  seed  will  produce  the 
same  eff"ect,  although  two-thirds  of  the  manure  are 
composed  of  volatile  elements  which  do  not  contain 
one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  nitrogen ;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  the  nitrogenous   or  ammoniacal 
manures  not  only  add  more  than  ten  times  their 
weight  of  nitrogen  to  the  plant,  but  those  grains 
that  contain  the  most  nitrogen  are  least  benefited 
by  nitrogenous  manures.    Have  we  derived  no  hints 
upon  this  subject  from  the  poor  Indian,  who  to  this 
day  presses  out   a   few   drops   of  blood  from   his 
slaughtered  foe  upon  his  hills  of  maize  ?  Blood  is  a 
highly   azotized    substance,   exceedingly  liable  to 
change,  and  during  its  state  of  activity  or  change  is 
apt  to  set  up  fermentation  in  grains  of  corn,  and 
those  metamorphoses  that  precede  and  accompany 
germination.    It  was  with  this  view  of  the  case, 
that  I  used  it  in  some  of  the  following  experiments, 
which  I  have  requested  several  gentlemen  to  repeat 
in  other  parts  of  our  state  during  the  past  year. 

My  first  proposition  is,  that  any  soil  properly  con- 
stituted with  regard  to  consistence  and  inorganic 
elements  will  produce  double  the  crop  with  good 
cultivation,  if  we  insure  a  prompt  and  vigorous 
growth  of  the  young  plant.  I  say,  double  the  crop 
that  the  same  soil  would  produce  with  the  same 
cultivation,  and  without  the  prompt  development  of 
the  germ  by  contact  with  the  solution  referred  to. 

2d.  A  deficiency  of  any  inorganic  element  in  the 
soil  can  be  detected  and  must  be  supplied,  or  a  cor- 
responding deficiency  will  result  in  the  crop,  not- 
withstanding the  early  germination  of  the  seed,  and 
the  abundance  of  all  other  elements. 

3d.  An  experiment  instituted  to  test  the  value  of 
any  special  manure,  is  worthless  and  mischievous, 
if  tried  on  a  soil  abounding  in  the  elements  of  that 
manure,  or  deficient  in  some  element  that  it  does 

not  supply. 

4th.  In  the  absence  of  any  certain  knowledge  of 
the  elements  already  existing  in  a  soil,— in  order  to 
test  the  value  of  any  special  manure,  (plaster  for  in- 
stance,) all  other  elements  should  be  added  with  it 
to  one  plot,  and  without  it  to  another. 

Some  of  the  results  of  analyses  of  two  samples  of 
soil,  each  composed  of  several  specimens  taken  from 
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different  parts  of  our  four  acre  experimental  lot — a 
red,  ferruginous,  sandy  soil — containing  clay  or  ce- 
ment only  31  per.  cent,  where  the  experiment  with- 
out asterisks  (No.  2)  were  tried :  and  only  41  per 
cent,  in  other  parts  ;  (whereas  all  good  soils  contain 
60  to  80  per  cent.)  Lime  and  Magnesia  abundant, 
viz.,  000,  1-31,  or  one  part  and  31,100  of  a  part,  in 
1000  parts  of  soil  No.  1 ;  and  000,0.56,  in  No.  2.  A 
deficiency  of  soluble  silicia  in  each  viz.,  0000,046  in 
No.  1 ;  and  0000.3,  in  No.  2. 


Soda,  with  a  trace  of  potash,  0001.54  in  No.  ], 
and  only  0000.3  in  No.  2. 

A  trace  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  each, 
but  no  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  percepti- 
ble in  either. 

Manganese  abundant  in  both. 

J8®*  Accident  might  add  some  of  these  elements, 
but  no  conceivable  accident  could  occasion  their  ab- 
sence from  seven  parts  of  a  field,  all  of  which  were 
represented  in  the  samples  of  soil. 


Weight  of  ears  of  corn  from  100  hills, 

"  100  ears, 

"         stalks  from  100  hills, 

"  stalks  from  100  plants, 

Second  series  of  samples  in  all  of  the  following,  all 
hills  of  corn  were  excluded  that  had  more  or  less 
than  two  stalks.  The  plot  **  D"  was  yellow  flint 
corn,  and  matured  early,  the  other  plots  were  white 

corn,      

Weight  of  fodder  and  corn  from  100  hills,      .... 

**         ears  of  corn  from  100  hills, 

"          stalks  and  fodder  from  100  plants,      .     .     . 
Number  of  ears  from  1 00  stalks, 
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"  D."  was  perfectly  dry,  both  corn  and  fodder,  on 
15th  October,  and  weighed  less  than  the  white  corn 
which  should  have  been  a  few  days  in  shed,  before 
husking,  and  especially  *  *. 

Remarks. — All  of  this  corn  was  planted  on  14th 
and  16th  of  May,  1856,  except  that  marked,  which 
was  all  replanted  with  seed  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
mixed  phosphates.  The  phosphates  of  Allen  and 
Needles  and  Hildreth  were  applied  in  the  proportion 
of  about  a  handful  to  each  hill  of  corn,  and  the  corn 
was  planted  about  3  J  feet  apart.  I  cut  and  weighed 
the  plots  referred  to  above  in  thefield^  and  husked 
and  weighed  the  corn  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  error  in  marking  the  bags. 

Several  of  the  graduates  of  St.  John's  College  re- 
mained after  the  close  of  last  term,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive some  further  instruction  in  analytic  chemistry 
thus  I  became  indebted  to  Wm.  G.  Ridout  for  one  of 
these  analyses,  and  the  interest  he  exhibited  in 
taking  the  samples  of  soil  and  watching  with  me  for 
the  results  of  our  applications. 

David  Stewart,  M.D., 

Chemist  of  Md.  State  Ag.  Society. 

Laboratory  of  St.  John's  College,  \ 
Annapolis,  Oct.,  1856.  j 


WAT  OF  USINO  GUAHO  FOB  CORN. 

Mix  good  guano,  thoroughly,  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  dry,  rich  loam,  several  days  before  using 
it.  Drop  half  a  pint  of  the  mixture  into  each  hill, 
before  planting  the  corn.  You  may  sow  guano 
broadcast,  also,  on  the  same  field  on  which  you 
practice  the  above  method.  If  the  soil  is  heavy, 
harrow  it  in ;  if  light,  it  may  be  plowed  in  with  a 
light  plow.  This  should  be  done  before  planting, 
of  course. 


^  ♦  •  •  » 


VENTILATING  HAYSTACKS. 

The  British  farmers  have  a  method  of  ventilating 
their  hay,  oat  and  barley  stacks,  which  we  may 
frequently  adopt  with  advantage ;  and  in  stacking 
cornstalks,  it  would  be  always  beneficial.  They 
fill  a  large  bag,  say  3  J  feet  high  and  20  inches  in 
diameter,  with  straw,  and  place  it  vertically  in  the 
centre  of  the  stack,  putting  the  barley,  oats,  or 
hay — whichever  it  may  happen  to  be — around  it. 
As  the  stack  rises,  they  lift  the  sack ;  and  so  on  -to 
the  top.  In  this  way,  there  is  a*  chimney  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  rick  or  bay,  into  which  the  steam 
or  gases  generated  find  their  way  and  escape 
readily. —  Wool  Grower  and  Stock  Register. 
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THE  APPKOACHING  HAEVEST. 

From  present  indications,  we  shall  be  blessed 
with  an  abundant  harvest,  both  of  grass  and  grain. 
With  this  cheering  prospect  before  us,  it  becomes 
thtt  duty  of  the  farmer  to  make  such  preparations 
for  securing  the  promised  crops  as  will  remove  the 
contingency  of  a  failure  in  any  particular.  The 
first  step  towards  this  end,  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
hands.  The  scarcity  of  harvest  hands  for  several 
years  past,  should  admonish  those  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  delaying  the  securing  of  help  until 
the  very  last  moment,  of  the  importance  as  well  as 
necessity  of  engaging  them  in  time.  A  very  little 
foresight  in  this  particular  will  save,  perhaps,  many 
an  hour  of  painful  anxiety  and  trouble,  as  well  as 
much  pecuniary  loss. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  harvesting  implements  in 
proper  order.  There  are  many  farmers  who  never 
think  of  examining  their  stock  of  scythes,  cradles, 
rakes,  forks,  &c,  until  they  are  just  ready  to  use 
them,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  negligent 
ones  find  them  either  sadly  out  of  repair,  or  among 
the  missing;  either  of  which  dilemmas  are  not  only 
provoking,  but  frequently  the  causes  of  an  hundred 
times  greater  loss  than  it  would  have  cost  to  repair 
them  in  time,  or  to  purchase  new  ones. 

A  correspondent  in  the  present  number  has  given 
us  a  chapter  on  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  and 
as  these  great  labor-savers  constitute  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  haymaking  and  harvest,  a  word  or  two  more 
on  the  subject  may  not  be  inappropriate.     Our  posi- 
tion for  several  years  past  has  been  one  in  which 
we  have  had  ample  opportunities  for  observing  the 
doubts  which  fill  many  farmer's  minds  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  a  Mower  or  Reaper.     Every  new  an- 
nouncement of  "Me  latest  improved  Machine''  unfixes 
previous  determination,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
purchase  is  not  made  until  the  last  moment.     Then, 
the   machine  is  purchased   in  haste,  and   too  fre- 
quently put  to  work  without  that  care  and  attention 
which  are  so  requisite  to  complete  success.     In  the 
hurry  and  bustle  incident  to  the  season,  the  knives 
are  not  properly  whetted,  the  journals  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  oiled,  the  nuts  are  not  drawn  as  they 
should   be,  and  many  other  seemingly  trifling  but 
really  vitally  important  matters,  are  either  wholly 


neglected  or  imperfectly  attended  to.     It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  the  result  of  all  this.     The  machine 
works  indifiTerently  well,  (if  it  works  at  all)  valuable 
time  is  lost,  if  bad  weather  follows,  the  crops  are 
damaged,  and  all  for  the  want  of  attending  to  these 
things  in  their  proper  season.    We  therefore  suggest 
to  such  as  may  have  been  negligent  in  the  points 
referred  to,  the  propriety  of  preparing  for  harvest 
and  haymaking-  in  due  season.     Do  not  put  your 
preparations  off  until  the  last  hour.     If  you  have 
concluded  to  purchase  a  Reaper  or  Mower,  do  so  at 
an  early  day.     Take  it  home,  examine  every  part  of 
it.     See  that  all  is  in  complete  order.     Be  particu- 
larly careful  that  your  knives  are  sharp,  for  this  is 
half  the  battle.     One  half  of  the  machines  that  do 
not  work  well,  and  are  of  heavy  draft,  and  suffer 
damage   from   straining   and    breakage,   might   be 
made  to  work  well,  be  of  easy  draft,  and  far  less 
liable  to  breakage,  if  the  knives  were  kept  keen  and 
sharp,  and  the  journals  were  oiled.     Try  it,  and 
judge  for  yourselves. 

If  you  have  not  yet  determined  which  machine 
to  purchase,  and  are  halting  between  two  opinions, 
our  advice  is,  to  buy  the  simplest,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  are  not  only  more  easily  under- 
stood and  managed,  but  they  are  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  the  most 
durable.     Buy  a  machine  which  has  been  well  test- 
ed, and  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  carried  away 
bv  flamino-  advertisements  and  pages  of  certificates. 
Good  physicians  do  not  require  certificates.     Quack 
doctors  and  quack  medicines  depend  wholly  upon 
them.     The  means  of  ascertaining  which  are  the 
best  machines  are  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer, 
if  he  will  only  avail  himself  of  them  in  time.     Of 
the  multitude  of  Reapers  and  Mowers  which  have 
been  and  are  now  presented  as  candidates  for  public 
favor,  only  three  or  four  have  outlived  the  season  of 
their  introduction.     Our  advice  is,  to  select  from 
those  which  years  of  experience  have  proven  good, 
and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  any  one  of  them, 
if  properly  managed,  will  do  the  work  for  which  it 
is  intended,  satisfivctorily.     "  Keep  your  powder  dry, 
and  don't  fire  till  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes," 
was  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  successful  revo- 
lutionary heroes.     "Keep  your  knives  sharp,  and 
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do  not  move  your  machine  until  all  the  workmg 
parts  are  well  oiled  and  the  nuts  drawn  tightly,"  is 
our  advice.  ' 


~4  •♦■ 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS  AND  TROTTING  HORSES. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— In  the  days  of  good  old  Job, 
the  horse  "  rejoiced  in  his  strength,"  mocked  at  fear, 
gloried  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  went  gallantly  on  to 
meet  the  armed  men.     But  they  were  men  armed 
with  honest  single  pointed  weapons.     His  enemies 
have   now  changed  their  tactics  with  their   arms, 
and  instead  of  boring  through  his  gallant  breast  in 
a  fair  field  on  equal  terms,  they  now  use  a  double 
pointed   weapon  dipped  in  gall,  dark  as  their  pur- 
pose, and  seek  to  draw  from  his   veins,  the   pure 
blood  of  his  noble  ancestors,  (the  free  coursers  of 
the  desert)  by  slow  degrees ;  replacing   it  with   a 
vile  compound ;  which  softens  his  bones,  relaxes  his 
muscles,  and  steals  his  breath.     And  to  keep  his 
friends  in  ignorance  of  his  declining  state,  until  past 
praying  for,  he  is  forbidden  to  try  his  speed  or  wind 
in  competition  with  his  fellows,  even  at  our  agricul- 
tural shows,  which  some  of  us   foolishly   thought 
were  in  part  intended  to  test  his  speed  and  wind, 
not  the  thickness  of  fat  on  his  ribs.     There  appears 
to  be  a  determination  to  write  down  the  trotting 
horse,  and  trotting  circle  ;  every  agricultural  paper 
from  "  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  has  at  least  one  article 
giving  them  a  scratch,  cut,  or  stab,  and  some  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  men  in  the  community  (from  I 
think   mistaken  views)  participate  in  it ;  but  most 
are  led  by  one  of  those  periodical  fits  of  over  much 
righteousness  that  "  strains  at  a  gnat  and  swallows 
a  camel."     They  have  driven  the  race  horse  off  the 
track,  and  compel  us  to  go  to  England,  for  all  our 
best  horses  ;  yes,  to  the  land  of  steeple  chafes,  four 
mile  heats  or  kiny's  plates. 

All  the  best  horses  in  the  country  are  descended 
from  those  purchased  at  enormous  prices  in  England. 
Much   of  the   milk   of  human   kindness   has   been 
wasted  in  this  country  over  a  few  over  driven  horses; 
but  John  Bull,  has  sense  enough  to  know,  that  the 
"  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"    and    the 
way  to  test  a  chain  cable  is  to  strain  it,  though  you 
do  break  a  link  sometimes.     And  here  give  me  leave 
to  add,  that  the  people  of  England,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  more  honest  in  their  dealings,  more  charitable, 
in  a  word  more  moral,  than  any  other  peoplt  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  "  the  present  company  always  except- 
ed.''    Nor  do  their  race  courses  prevent  their  bring- 
ing the  other  stock  of  the  farm  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection,   as   every   agricultural  fair    in   Europe    or 
America  will  best  show. 

But  the  flying  steed  and  his  rider  "  is  a  tale  that 


is  told.^  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exciting 
sights  on  earth  has  past  from  this  fair  land  for  ever. 
Mormon  saints  and  knocking  ghosts  have  taken  their 
place  to  the  great  edification  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. You  can  put  down  manly  field  sports,  but 
drinking  saloons  and  gambling  hells,  are  left  to  grow 
and  flourish,  watered  with  the  blood  and  fanned 
with  the  dying  breath  of  your  sons  and  brothers. 

"  How  we  hate  sins  we  have  no  mind  to, 
And  practice  those  we  are  inclined  to." 

But  it  is  not  the  race  horse  in  particular  we  are 
trying  to  defend,  but  his  stronger  and  more  useful 
descendant  the  trotting  horse,  though  you  cannot 
have  the  son  without  the  father,  nor  either  without 
tests  of  their  comparative  speed  and  bottom,  and  I 
can  think  of  no  place  where  such  trials  can  be  made 
to  so  much  advantage  as  at  our  county  and  state 
fairs,  under  rules  and  regulations  made  by  sub- 
stantial farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  country. 

I  have  now  before  me  your  February  number  con- 
taining an  article  from  the  Ohio  Farmer  on  this  sub- 
ject.    He  says,  premiums  are  of  four  kinds,  1st.  To 
stimulate  important  interests  already  known,  2d.  To 
create  new  apartments.     3d.  To  encourage  experi- 
ments, and  4th.  To  create  a  community  of  interests 
in  the  fair ;  and  adds,  "  We  cannot  conceive  how 
premiums  can  be  safely  offered  for  any  other  object." 
The  raising  fine  horses  is  an  "important  interest 
already  known;"  therefore  will  come  legitimately 
under  his  first  head.     But  I  had  supposed  premiums 
might  be  safely  offered  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  fair  attractive,  and  to  increase  the  funds  of  the 
Society.     I, do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  Ohio,  but 
in   old   Pennsylvania   we   cannot    get  on   without 
money.     The  great  mass  of  the  visitors  go  to  be 
amused,  as  well  as  instructed,  and  it  is  perfectly  fair 
for  the  Society  to  gratify  them  if  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.     The  music  cost  the  State  Society  more 
than  the  best  premiums ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  Society  was  to  cultivate  a 
musical  taste.     He  says,  "  Fancy  stock  takes  higher 
premiums  than  useful  stock."     In  Chester  county  it 
is  the  useful  stock  that  is  the  fancy.    What  does  the 
Ohio  Farmer  call  fancy  stock  ?     Is  it  the  noble  Dur- 
ham cattle,  Morgan  horses,  Chester  county  pigs,  or 
Southdown  sheep  ?     They  are  our  fancy,  after  the 
female  equestrians  he  so  much  dislikes. 

If  the  Ohio  Farmer  will  come  to  our  show  next 
fall,  he  will  see  nothing  called  fancy,  that  is  not  use- 
ful, with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  pigeons,  lop- 
eared  rabbits,  and  ladies'  lap  dogs ;  and  they  do  not 
receive  large  premiums.  He  also  complains  that 
"  trotting  horses  are  put  before  drawing ;"  so  they 
should  be,  for  a  trotting  horse  can  draw;  but  a 
drawing  horse  cannot  always  trot.  The  steam-horse 
does  most  of  the  heavy  drawing,  and  Young  America 
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would  rather  go  one  mile  in  three  minutes,  than 
three  miles  in  one  hour.     He  next  says,  "  Our  farm- 
ers do  not  expect  to  give  over  their  time  to  raising 
fast  horses.   That  would  cease  to  be  farming  or  breed- 
ing J^   I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  when  it  ceases 
to  be  "breeding."     If  the  Ohio  farmers  have  any 
plan  of  raising  fast  horses  without  breeding  them, 
they  had  better  bring  the  patent  on  East.     County 
rights  would  sell  high  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.    He 
continues,  "  It  will  only  tend  to  ruin  our  farms  and 
children."     "  Ruin  our  farms,"  must  have  been  put, 
like  the  wood  under  the  Yankee  spool-cotton,  to  fill 
up.    And  if  farmers'  children  are  so  poorly  instruct- 
ed, or  of  such  natural  phrenological  developments 
as  to  be  ruined  by  their  fathers  raising  Black  Hawk 
colts  and  selling  them,  they  had  better  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  at  once,  and  save  future  trouble. 
But  talk  and  write  as  we  may,  we  must  make  our 
fairs  attractive,  or  they  cannot  be  kept  up.     I  may 
only  wish  to  see  the  fine  stock,  grain,  fruits,  imple- 
ments, &c.,  but  that  I  may  do  so,  I  must  permit 
some  one  else  to  see  a  fine  trot;  and  I  advise  all  who 
have  conscientious  scruples,  to  shut  their  eyes  when 
near  the  track,  or  frequent  some  other  part  of  the 
grounds.     I  am  more  particular  in  mentioning  this 
plan,  as  it  never  appeared  to  have  occurred  to  any 
of  them  when  I  was  present;  their  philanthropy 
generally  leading  them  to  take  front  seats  them- 
selves, (I  supposed,)  to  prevent  us  from  being  hurt 
by  any  accident  that  might  happen  on  the  track. 

Is  it  not  better  to  provide  amusements  for  our 
children  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  presence  of  their 
parents  and  guardians,  than  to  suffer  their  own  love 
of  pleasure  to  lead  them,  when  there  is  neither  eye 
to  pity  nor  hand  to  save  ?  Europeans  think  we  make 
a  great  mistake  in  having  so  few  holidays,  and  in 
not  providing  more  places  where  manly  sports  and 
out-door  exercise  can  be  enjoyed.     When  I  was  a 
boy,  some  forty  years  ago,  we  never  met  at  vendue, 
mustering,  or  election,  without  men  and  boys  trying 
their  strength  and  activity,  in  pushing  the  stone, 
tossing  the   bar,  running,   leaping,  wrestling,  &c. 
And  if  I  was  dictator.  Agricultural  Societies  should 
give  premiums  for  all  of  them,  including  "  soaped 
poles  and  female  equestrians,"  Ohio  Farmer  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     Who   that  wished  for 
long  life,  or  to  enjoy  it  whilst  he  did  live,  would  not 
rather  be  the  son  of  a  Die  Vernon,  that  could  ride 
up  to  the  hounds  all  day  without  fainting,  than  to 
have  the  best  crotchet  or  artificial-flower  worker  in 
the  world  for  a  mother  ? 

The  body  must  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the  mind. 
Agriculture  requires  muscle  as  well  as  brain.  Don't 
let  it  be  said  of  us,  as  of  some  other  countries, 
"  man  is  the  only  plant  that  dwindles  here."  If  We 
continue  our  present  course  of  training,  it  surely 


may  be  said  with  truth.  Show  me  now  such  men  as 
we  used  to  see  attending  court  at  West  Chester 
thirtv  or  forty  years  ago.  I  speak  of  our  own  coun- 
ty, because  I  know  it  best ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
like  causes  produce  like  effects,  throughout  our 
whole  nation.  Look  at  the  young  men  now  grow- 
ing up  in  our  cities — tadpoles ;  all  head,  without 
body  or  legs  ;  having  hardly  enough  vitality  to  last 
them  to  the  age  of  thirty. 

If  Washington  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  brought  up  in  the  same  way, 
would  they  have  brought  it  to  a  successful  close  ? 
We  are  becoming  too  Frenchified  in  our  pleasures. 
Again,  a  crowded  party,  or  a  dance  at  a  midnight 
ball,  seems  best  to  suit  our  degenerate  sons.  They 
will  find  the  Indian  hug  of  the  stout  waist,  to  be 
much  safer  than  the  French  Polka  squeeze  of  the  las- 
civious dancer.  Isaac  W.  Van  Leeb. 
West  Nantmeal,  April j  1857. 

Our  worthy  advocate  for  trotting  courses  at  Agri- 
cultural Fairs,  evidently  has  "  no  mind  to  "  the  drink- 
ing Saloon,  the  gambling  Hall,  or  "  the  French  Polka 
Squeeze,"  which  would  seem  to  argue  well  for  his 
"  righteousness ;"  but  which  we  fear  will  not  avail 
him  much,  so  long  as  he  remains  so  dreadfully  "  in- 
clined to  "  Horse-racing — 

"  How  we  hate  sins  we  have  no  mind  to, 
And  practice  those  we  are  inclined  to." 

So  sure  as  our  Agricultural  Exhibitions  become  de- 
pendent for  their  success  on  the  excitement  attend- 
ant upon  Horse  Racing,  instead  of  an  heart-felt 
interest  among  our  yeomanry  in  the  great  cause  of 
Agricultural  Progress,  so  surely  will  they  dwindle 
into  mere  plague  spots,  which  all  good  and  true  men 
must  shun  and  withdraw  their  support  from.  Con- 
vince  us  that  horse-racing,  with  all  its  concomitant 
evils,  does  not  present  a  scene  of  moral  depravity 
infinitely  worse  than  either  of  the  other  sins  alluded 
to,  and  we  will  admit  a  portion  of  the  argument. 

The  idea  of  borrowing  tools  from  the  devil  to 
work  with  in  a  good  and  noble  cause  !  Hore-racing, 
to  help  along  the  diffusion  of  Agricultural  know- 
ledge, and  the  fuller  development  of  our  agricul- 
tural resources !  The  "  moral  force  of  Sharpe's 
rifles"  to  induce  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity !  We  hope  our  friend  will  not  give  way  to 
that  fatal  error  of  stumbling  at  the  faults  of  others ; 
and  make  use  of  the  inconsistencies  of  some  pro- 
fessors of  religion  in  practising  those  sins  he  has 
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"no  mind  to,"  as  arguments  for  indulging  in  those 
he  is  "  inclined  to,"  for  all  are  sins— evils  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  calling  loudly  for  more  united 
opposition  ;  and  we  look  upon  racing  at  our  Fairs, 
as  the  entering  wedge  to  still  greater  and  legalized 
liberties,  and  a  searing  of  the  public  conscience 
which  has  thus  far  mostly  withstood  the  snare. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  AGEICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bucks 
County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Pineville, 
on  the  sixteenth  instant— the  President,  Wm.  Stavely 
Esq.,  in  the  Chair— The  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Geo.  W.  Cunningham,  James  K.  Hibbs,  David  H. 
Stradling  and  Charles  F.  Stapler,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  to  grade  Premiums  and  nominate 
committees  to  award  the  same,  made  a  report,  which 
was  amended  and  adopted.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  requiring  each  competitor  for  a  premium  on 
butter  to  accompany  his  specimen  with  an  account 
of  the  process  by  which  it  was  made.  ^ 

The  Committee  appointed  to  attend  to  procuring 
a  charter  from  the  legislature,  teported  that  the  leg- 
islature declined  entertaining  the  petition,  inasmuch 
as  the  Courts  have  power  conferred  upon  them  to 
incorporate  Agricultural  Societies.  On  motion  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  form  of  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  for  a  charter,  viz.  :  W.  T.  Rogers, 
Adrian  Cornell,  John  Blackfan,  Edmund  G.Harrison, 
John  S.  Brown,  J.  Watson  Case,  Jonthan  Knight  and 

Hector  C.  Ivins. 

The  committee  to  visit  Burlington  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  reported  that  they  attended  the  Exhi- 
bition and  found  a  very  good  display,  considering 
the  heavy  rain  of  the  day  previous— especially  in  the 
department  comprising  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Committee  to  visit  the  Montgomery  Agricul- 
tural Society  did  not  attend. 

The  Committee  to  visit  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society  reported  that  they  attended  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  found  an  excellent  display, 
judicious  arrangements,  and  a  very  large  attendance. 

The  President  reported  in  writing  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Agricultural  Fair  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
on  the  2d  of  October  last.  Gov.  Pollock  delivered 
address,  which  he  pronounces  truly  valuable  and 


two  stories  high,  with  an  observatory,  affords  a  safe 
depository  for  nearly  all  articles  on  exhibition,  except 
the  stock,  which  is  provided  for  by  sheds  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet  in  extent.     The  cost  of  the 
building    was    about    $6,000,    and    of   the  whole 
property  about  $11,000.     The  exhibition  was  con- 
tinued four  days — with  perfect  order ;  and  was  highly 
credible  to  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  taste  of  the 
people  of  Lehigh.     The  President,  in  concluding  his 
report,  expresses  his  thanks  to  the  President,  (Mr- 
Hiram  J.  Schantz)  and  other  members  of  the  Lehigh 
Society,  for  their  polite  attention  to  him. 

The  Chair  appointed  Daniel  Pidcock  and  E.  G. 
Harrison  to  audit  the  Treasurers  accounts.  They 
reported  that  they  had  compared  his  statement  with 
his  vouchers  and  found  it  correct ;  and  that  $22  59 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  The  following 
is  his  statement : — 

Jacob  Eastbdrn,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Bucks  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  Fourth  mo.  16th,  1857  : 

DR. 
To  Cash,  from  Charles  Johnson,  last  year,  ice  cream,  $  29  00 

Samuel  Buckman,  ice  cream, 67  00 

Lewis  Buckman,  grass  on  lot, 30  00 

Instalments, ^33  00 

Amount  received  at  gate, 935  00 

New  Members, ^^  00 

Appropriation  from  County, 100  00 


(( 


(( 


(( 


$1,309  61 


CR.— By  payments  as  per  receipts. 

Balance  due  Treasurer,  4th  mo.  17th,  1856, $172  16K 

6  16 

594  00 


Six  months'  Interest  on  the  same, 

Premiums  in  Money, 

"        "    Books  and  Papers, 

Work  on  Grounds, 

Materials,  Lumber,  &c 

Hay  for  Stock  on  day  of  Exhibition, 21  94 

^.\.  185  83 

Printmg, 

Entertainment  for  Visitors  and  Committee, ^7  w 

Taxes, 

Store  Bill, 

Interest  on  $500— Debt  on  Lot, 


95  67 
60  18K 
50  62 


13  10 

29  35 

30  00 


Uncurrent  Note, , 


$1,285  02 
...      2  00 


$1,287  02 
Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 22  59 


$1,309  61 


an 


practical— replete  with  good  sound  instruction- 
The  grounds  of  the  Society  contain  11  acres,  enclosed 
with  a  substantial  board  fence.  Their  track  for  ex- 
ercising horses  is  fifty  feet  wide  and  seventeen  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  well  graded.  A  building  near 
the  centre  of  the  grounds,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet 


The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committees  to 

visit  other  Societies  : — 

Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Society-Jacob 
H.  Rogers,  James  M.  Wilkinson,  John  Polk. 

Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society.— Robert 
Longshore,  Adrian  Cornell,  Jonathan  Knight. 

Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  James  C.  Cor- 
nell, John  Blackfan,  Edward  Williams. 

Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society,— Hector  C. 
Ivins,  Samuel  Buckman,  Moses  Eastburn. 
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Philadelphia  Horticultural  Society,  W.  T.  Rogers, 
Samuel  T.  Buckraan,  John  S.  Williams. 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,— Alfred 
Blaker,  Silas  L.  Atkinson,  John  K.  Trego. 

United  States  Agricultural  Society, — Wm.  Stavely, 
Geo.  W.  Cunningham,  W.  T.  Rogers,  Adrian  Cornell, 
Richard  E.  Ely. 

Northampton  County  Agricultural  Society— W.  T. 
Rogers,  J.  Watson  Case,  Edward  H.  Worstall. 

Hunterdon  County  Agricultural  Society— Samuel 
T.  Buckman,  George  Buckraan,  Isaac  Randall. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  furnish  each  visiting  committee  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  appointment,  and  that  each  committee 
have  authority  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  mem- 
bers failing  to  attend  to  their  appointment,  and  that 
they  may  be  required  to  report  in  writing,  to  the  next 
annual  meeting,  the  result  of  their  visit. 

The  Committee  to  prepare  a  form  of  application  for 
a  charter  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted.  They 
also  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  after  the  granting  of  the  pro- 
posed charter  as  may  be  expedient,  to  convene  and 
prepare  such  rules  and  by-laws,  in  accordance  with 
the  charter,  as  they  may  deem  requisite ;  said  rules 
and  by-laws  to  be  submitted  to  a  general  meeting, 
the  members  to  be  convened  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  appointed  by  said  committee  for  their 
action.  The  following  committee  was  appointed  ; 
W.  T.  Rogers,  Adrian  Cornell,  John  Blackfan,  Ed- 
mund G.  Harrison,  John  S.  Brown,  J.  Watson  Case, 
Jonathan  Knight,  Hector  C,  Ivins. 

W.  T.  Rogers,  Hector  G.  Ivins,  John  S.  Brown, 
and  Jacob  Eastburn  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
attend  to  procuring  a  charter  from  the  Court. 

The  committee  on  the  Society's  grounds  reported 
that  they  deem  it  inexpedient  to  plant  trees  upon 
the  grounds.  The  committee  was  continued,  viz.  : 
Samuel  Buckman,  Robert  Longshore,  John  Barnsley 
Edward  H.  Worstall  and  Adrian  Cornell. 

On  motion,  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution were  deferred. 

The  time  for  holding  the  next  annual  exhibition 
was  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  23d  of  September. 

An  election  was  held  for  officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  following  persons : 

President,  Wm  Stavely. 

Vice-Presidents,  Jacob  H.  Rogers,  Hector  C. 
Ivins,  Robert  Longshore,  John  Blackfan. 

Recording  Secretary,  John  S.  Brown. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Edmund  G.  Harrison. 

Treasurer,  Jacob  Eastburn. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tender- 


ed to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  his  attention 
in  forwarding  seeds,  &c.,  to  the  Society. 
On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


DEILL  SOWING  vs.  BROADCAST. 

We  have  frequently  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  increased  advantages  of  Drill  seeding 
over  Broadcasting,  and  have  urged  upon  them,  the 
adoption  of  the  former  method.  We  are  pleased  to 
observe  that  very  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
farmers,  have  adopted  the  drilling  system,  but  by 
far  too  many  yet  cling  to  "  the  good  old  method." 
The  following  sensible  and  convincing  articles  we 
copy  from  the  Country  Gentleman,  commending 
them  to  the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  prefer  the 
broadcasting  system. 

Speaking  of  drills,  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
one  enterprising  firm  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  has 
orders  for,  and  is  building  eighteen  hundred  grain 
drills  for  the  coming  season.  The  drill  for  which 
there  is  so  great  a  demand,  is  Pennock's,  one  of  the 
best,  (we  think  the  best)  in  use. 

Mepsrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son — I  noticed  in  your  paper 
of  the  19th  inst.,  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  "adv.an- 
tages  of  drill  sowing  over  broadcast  sowing,"  which 
I  sincerely  hope  will  not  pass  unnoticed  by  such  of 
your  readers  as  have  had  experience  and  observation 
in  the  matter,  not  only  at  the  "  west,"  but  in  the 
"  east."  I  am  not  a  practical  farmer,  though  much 
interested  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  implements. 
So  far  as  I  am  informed  by  reading  treatises  upon 
the  subject,  by  observation  and  by  experimenting 
myself  upon  a  small  scale,  "  drill-sowing"  does 
possess  several  decided  advantages  over  broadcast 
sowing,  whether  by  the  hand  or  by  a  machine. 
Seed  that  is  drilled  in,  is  covered  more  evenly,  or  is 
deposited  at  a  more  regular  distance  apart.  When  seed 
is  sown  broadcast  and  covered  with  the  harrow, 
bush  or  roller,  it  is  covered  at  different  depths,  vary- 
ing from  some  four  inches  to  nothing,  and  lies  from 
one  seed  to  fifty  to  the  square  foot ;  and  if  it  is  im- 
portant that  corn,  beans  and  potatoes  should  be 
covered  just  one  inch  deep,  more  or  less,  why  less  so 
in  regard  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  &c.  ? 

Last  season  I  planted  five  oats  about  four  or  five 
inches  apart  and  one  inch  deep,  in  good  soil,  though 
not  manured  for  two  years  ;  and  did  nothing  what- 
ever to  them  till  cutting  them,  when  I  found  sixty- 
seven  stalks,  averaging  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
oats  to  each  head — being  over  ten  hundred  fold,  in- 
stead of  only  from  30  to  50  fold,  the  ordinary  yield. 
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I  know  of  no  reason  why  a,  whole  field  would  not 
produce  the  same  rate  if  planted  as  properly.     In 
broadcast   sowing  the  seed  falls   so   "  thick"  upon 
spots,  that  the  light  and  heat  cannot  have  their  full 
effect  upon  the  stalks  while  growing.     There  is  too 
great  a  draft  upon  the  soil  underneath  ;   and  upon 
other  spots  so  little  seed  falls  that  the  weeds  get  the 
start  and  hold  the  soil  by  prevention,  producing  seed 
of  their  own  for  another  season.  If  grain  was  deposited 
at  the  right  distance  apart  and  under  the  surface,  I 
think  that  not  more  than  one  half  the  amount  would 
be  required  per  acre,  that  would  be  used  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.     There  would  be  less,  if  indeed  any  sickly 
stalks,  supporting  dw^arf  heads  filled  with  nothing. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  seed  sowers,  undoubtedly 
that  one  is  the  best  that  deposits  and  covers  the  seed 
the  most  evenly,  with  the  greatest  despatch,  without 
cutting  or  breaking  the  kernels,  and  will  leave  the 
field  the  smoothest,  i.  e.,   without  foot   or  wheel 
prints,  taking  into  account  also  the  first  cost,  and 
the  amount  of  work  done— i.  e.,  whether  it  simply 
sows  the  seed,  or  sows  and  covers,  or  sows,  covers, 
and  rolls  with  one  operation — and  also  whether  it 
may  be  used  by  a  boy,  or  whether  it  requires  an  ex- 
perienced man. 

Another  writer  says : 

"  Drilling  is  incomparably  the  best  way  of  putting 
in   wheat.     The  grain  is  more  equally  distributed 
and  better  planted.     It  stands  the  winter  better,  and 
produces    more.     Beside    this    more   than   half    a 
bushel  of  seed  is  saved  to  the  acre.     The  drill  I  use 
was  made  by  Kirk,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  and  cost  about  sixty  dollars.     It  measures 
the  ground,  distributes  the  seed  in  any  quantity  de- 
sired, and  covers  it  very  well.     Two  horses   drill 
about  seven  acres  a  day. 

A  drill  of  this  kind  would  answer  for  several  small 
farms  and  would  pay  for  itself  in  a  year.     At  least 

mine  did. 

I  have  used  the  gang  plow  for  seeding  wheat,  but 
the  part  thus  seeded  was  so  much  inferior  to  the 
rest,  which  was  harrowed  in,  that  I  have  never  used 
it  since.  A  neighbor  of  mine  who  borrowed  it,  and 
put  in  some  wheat  with  it,  had  to  lament  similar 
results. 


GEOWTH  OF  COTTON  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

During  the  year  1784  an  American  vessel  having 
eight  hales  of  cotton  on  board,  was  seized  at  Liver- 
pool, on  the  plea  that  so  large  an  amount  of  cotton 
could  not  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  shipment  the  next  year  amounted  to  fourteen 
bales;  in  1789  to  842  bales.  An  old  Carolina  planter 
having  gathered  his  crop  of  five  acres,  was  so  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  at  the  immense  amount  they 
yielded,  which  was  fifteen  bales,  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  well,  I  have  done  with  cotton,  here  is  enough 
to  make  stockings  for  all  the  people  In  America." 

In  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1856,  (seventy- 
two  years  from  the  period  of  the  shipment  of  the 
eight  baits  in  1784,)  there  were  exported  from  the 
United   States,   1,351,431,701   pounds  ot   cotton;— 
making,  at  four  hundred  pounds  per  bale,  3,378,579 
bales,  and  in  value,  $128,382,852.     Cotton  exported 
in  tiie  year  ending  June  30th,  1855,  to  the  value  of 
$88,143,844.     Total  in  two  years,  $219,526,195— an 
amount  that  the  "old  Carolinia  planter"  or  any  of 
his  cotemporaries  never  dreamed  of  in  their  phi- 
losophy. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  would  have  been 
very  gratifying  could  we  have  given  the  amount  in 
bales  or  pounds  of   cotton  manufactured  in   this 
country   during  the  two  years  ending  30th  of  last 
June,  but  we  have  no  statistics  showing  the  amounts. 
We  have  the  official  returns  showing  the  value  of 
our  exports  of  manufactured  cotton  in  the  above 
named   two   years,  which  "foot  up"  $12,824,490, 
which  added  to  the  raw  cotton  exported,  amounts 
to  the  astounding  sum  of  $229,350,685.-Cow«^ry 
Gentleman. 
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The  dung  of  a  sea  fowl  yields  45  per  cent,  of  uric 
acid. and  ammonia;  while  horse  manure  has  less 
than  one  per  cent.  The  reason  is,  in  quadrupeds, 
the  nitrogen  escapes  by  the  kidneys ;  in  birds,  it  es- 
capes in  the  dung,  by  the  bowels. 


Guano  contains  salts  of  ammonia,  alkaline  phos- 
phates, and  the  other  mineral  substances  necessary 
to  produce  the  grain  of  wheat,  but  is  deficient  in  the 
elements  necessary  to  form  roots  and  straw. 


Chaddsford,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  April  24th,  1857. 
Editors  op  the  Farm  Journal  : 

I  wish  to  state  a  fact  in  relation  to  the  mixing  of 
potatoes  whqn  planted  near  together.     In  the  spring 
of  1853  a  neighbor  presented  to  me  a  few  potatoes, 
that  had  just  arrived  frym  England  in  his  ship.— 
They  were  large,  round,  red  potatoes— the  skin  was 
uniformly  red,  and  the  flesh  was  streaked  with  red 
veins.     I  planted  them  in  a  row  and  a  half,  with 
three  rows  and  a  half  of  Mercers  on  one  side  of 
them,  and   immediately   adjoining.      Three   weeks 
later  the   remainder  of   the  potato  patch,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  English,  was  planted  with  Mercers. 
In  the  fall  they  were  dug  in  the  presence  of  a 
neighbor  and  myself,  and  to  our  great  astonishment 
we  found  the  potatoes  mixed  from  one  side  of  the 
patch  to  the  other.     The  large,  round,  red,  English 
potatoes  were  quite  numerous  in  the  outside  row, 
in  which  Mercers  had  been  planted  three  weeks  after 
the  English,  and  thirty-seven  yards  from  them.     In 
the  rows  where  the  English  had  been  planted,  there 
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was  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  Mercers.  On 
the  same  root  would  be  tubers  of  both  kinds — the 
Mercers  and  the  English, — were  each  well  defined  in 
its  peculiar  color  and  form.  This  was  an  unexpected 
result,  for  though  I  had  heard  that  such  things  had 
happened  to  others  I  never  believed  it. 

The  next  year  the  experiment  was  repeated,  by 
obtaining  some  more  of  the  pure  English  from  Capt. 
Talbot,  who  had  kept  his  stock  pure  by  planting 
them  in  his  garden,  far  away  from  his  other  pota- 
toes. Five  rows  were  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
patch,  and  fifteen  rows  of  pure  Mercers  were  planted 
on  each  side  of  them.  The  result  was  precisely  the 
same  as  before.  They  were  mixed  all  over  the 
patch.  The  Mercers  predominated  in  the  rows  where 
thej  were  planted,  and  the  English  held  a  majority 
in  their  own  rows,  but  they  were  mixed  in  both 
places. 

The  mixture  thus  produced  was  planted  on  the 
two  following  years,  and  each  year  the  blending  of 
the  two  varieties  became  more  and  more  complete. 
The  distinctive  characters  of  each  were  lost,  and 
they  became  of  uniform  size,  shape  and  color ;  being 
neither  Mercers  nor  English  but  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Indian  corn  will  mix 
when  different  varieties  are  planted  near  each  other, 
and  we  understand  how  it  takes  place.  The  dust 
of  the  tassel,  which  is  the  pollen  or  male  germ,  blows 
from  one  stalk  of  corn  and  falls  upon  the  silk  of 
another  stalk.  The  grain  of  corn  on  the  cob,  which 
is  thus  the  offspring  of  dissimilar  parents,  partakes 
of  the  appearance  and  character  of  both. 

Pumpkins  and  squashes  will  mix  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  a  common  field-pumpkin  vine  will  bear 
a  hybrid  or  mule  fruit,  which  has  the  hard,  warty 
rind  of  the  squash.  By  this  rule  we  could  easily 
understand  how  potato  blossoms  might  unite  the 
male  germ  of  one  plant  with  the  female  germ  of 
another  plant,  and  thus  make  the  seeds  of  the  potato 
plant  a  mixed  offspring ;  b«t  we  cannot  understand 
how  such  a  mixture  of  germs  could  effect  the  tubers 
which  grow  on  the  root  of  the  plant.  As  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  way  I  can  think  of  by  which  the 
result  can  be  produced,  I  shall  try  some  experiments 
this  summer  to  test  that  matter. 

Very  respectfully,  Chalkley  Harvey. 


AMEKICAN  GRAPE  VINE  IN  EXIEOPE. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  read  before  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Cincinnati  Wine  Grower'?}  Association,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  cultivators  of  the  grape  in  that  region, 
that  the  American  grape  is  being  substituted  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  vineyards  of  Europe,  for 


the  native  varieties,  on,  account  of  its  exemption 
from  the  prevailing  disease.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Of  late  years,  since  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
called  the  "  Oidium,"  amongst  the  grape  vines  of 
Europe,  the  attention  of  the  wine  growers  of  that 
continent  has  been  anxiously  turned  to  find  out  some 
means  of  arresting  its  ravages — or  to  discover  such 
new  grape  vines,  as  would  be  exempt  from  this 
alarming  disease,  which  threatens  to  destroy  the 
old  varieties  now  in  cultivation. 

Recent  experiments  have  proved  our  Catawba  and 
Isabella  vines  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  entirely  free 
from  the  *'  Oidium." 

Mr.  S.  J.  Kellogg,  of  this  city,  who  resided  for 
some  years  in  France,  has  lately  received  an  order 
from  Bordeaux  for  cuttings  and  roots  of  our  Ameri- 
can varieties,  and  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston, 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  government  of  Bel- 
gium, to  send  over  all  our  best  selection  of  grape 
vines,  and  also  samples  of  our  wines. 

Both  these  gentlemen  are  assured  by  their  corres- 
pondents, that  the  American  vines  already  tried, 
are  quite  healthy,  and  promising  as  wine  grapes. 

I  am  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  received  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  above 
named:  It  is  dated  "  Bordeaux,  12th  February  1857. 
My  friends  in  Belgium,  to  whom  I  had  mentioned 
that  I  thought  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  you 
gave  me  when  there,  that  the  vines  of  Ohio  had  been 
attacked  by  the  "  Oidium,"  as  well  as  our  own, 
write  to  me  that  it  is  a  mistake.  The  vines  of  Ger- 
man or  European  origin,  may,  they  say,  have  been 
attacked  by  the  disease,  but  not  the  Catawba,  Isa- 
bella and  other  American  vines. 

"  Some  of  those  gentlemen  who,  in  Languedoc 
and  other  parts  of  France,  have  cultivated  these 
vines  affirm  that  in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards 
which  are  tainted,  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  &c.,  have 
hitherto  passed  unscathed  ;  and  I  have  the  same 
testimony  from  other  reliable  quarters.  These  cir- 
cumstances render  the  inquiries  made  in  and  for 
Belgium,  still  more  interesting,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  imparting  them  to  you. 

"  I  shall  be  anxious  to  know  when  I  may  expect 
to  get  the  vine  plants  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  for,  if 
I  have  been  in  time." 

This  is  a  new  item  in  the  value  of  grape  culture 
in  America.  Not  only  is  the  wine  wanted  for  home 
consumption,  but  the  vines  for  export  abroad. 

Mangel  wurtzel  consumes  160  pounds  of  common 
salt  to  the  acre.  If  it  is  not  in  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  chloric  acid  and  sodium,  salt  must  be  applied  to 
the  soil,  or  a  poor  crop  will  be  the  result. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PEACH. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  the  raising  of  young 
trees,  with  some  remarks  on  budding,  after  culture, 
&c.     The  only  method   used  for  propagating  the 
peach  is  from  the  seed  or  the  pits,  and  in  no  branch 
of  Horticulture  can  I  conceive  it  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  secure  good  seed  than  that  of  the  peach.     I 
would  as  soon  have  the  Canada  thistle  sown  with 
grass  seed,  or  the  wild  onion  with  wheat,  as  I  would 
plant  and  grow  diseased  peach  pits,  if  I  knew  if.— 
There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  where  bud- 
ded trees  are  planted  which   is   exempt  from  the 
yellows.     No  cure  has  yet  been  found  for  this  disease, 
except  instant  and  entire  eradication  by  removal  and 
burning,  which  I  must  urge  as  of  vital  importance. 

It  is  the  planting  and  rearing  of  young  trees  from 
city-picked  pits,  and  other  domestic  sources,  that  is 
sowing  the  mischief  broadcast  over  all  the  land  ;  and 
until  we  have  more  honest  or  more  intelligent  culti- 
vators, we  may  expect  plenty  of  the  disease  called 

yellows. 

Now,  without  desiring  in  the  least  to  impeach  any 
respectable  person  in  the  Nursery  business,  I  speak  of 
a  fact  when  I  say  that  I  knew  a  man  to  distribute 
throughout  the  country,  some  12,000  peach  trees, 
raised,  as  he  himself  assured  me,  from  domestic  pits, 
the  best  of  which  are  of  doubtful  quality. 

MODE  OF  PLANTING. 

Assuming  that  a  good  seed  has  been  obtained  it 
is  customary  to  provide  a  bed  of  clean  sand  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  farm  or  garden,  where 
it  may  remain  for  years.     On  a  layer  of  sand  four 
inches  deep,  a  layer  of  pits  is  spread  (in  the  Fall) 
two  inches  thick,  which  are  covered  with  two  inches 
of  sand.     In  the  Spring,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  them 
will  have  sprouted,  and  should  be  carefully  removed 
to  the  nursery,  and  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
and  six  to  eight  inches   in  the  row.     The   ground 
should  be  wholly  occupied  by  the  trees,  instead  of 
having  here  and  there  a  vacant  spot  planted  with 
vegetables.   A  healthy,  well-developed,  growing  plant, 
needs  sun  and  air  as  well  as  simple  ground  room.— 
Of  course,  clean  culture  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
understood  to   be   absolutely   necessary.      Thrifty, 
healthy  and  vigorous  trees  being  the  object,  frequent 
stirring  of  the  ground,  careful  weeding,  plucking  up 
the  underlings,  ^c,  is  essential. 

In  August  and  September,  these  young  plants  re- 
quire budding,  which  should  be  done  with  judgment 
and  care,  or  the  labor  is  lost  and  the  trees  are  mate- 
rially injured.  As  I  consider  this  matter  of  vital 
importance,  I  propose  to  dwell  on  it  sufficiently  long 
to  be  clearly  understood.  Let  us  suppose  that 
200,000  peach  trees  are  annually  sold  from  New-Jer- 
sey. This  immense  distribution,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  intrusted  to  ignorant  and  unskillful  culti- 


vators.     I  will  first  show  the  difficulty,  then  point 
out  the  remedy.     The  most  formidable  enemy  to 
the  success  of  the  peach  is  the  disease  called  Yellows, 
which  I  shall  simply  define  as  a  premature  and  in- 
curable decay,  the  leaf  assuming  in  its  last  stages  a 
sickly  yellowish  cast ;  hence  the  name.    Now  I  hold 
that  this  disease  is  extensively  propagated  by  budding, 
just  as  sure  and  certain  as  that  any  virus  is  infused 
into  the  human  system  on  the  point  of  a  knife.     It 
is,  therefore,  of  incalculable  importance  that  the 
budding  should  be  intrusted  only  to  skillful  and  in- 
telligent hands,— those   familiar  with   the  various 
phases  assumed  by  this  disease,— who  would  in  time 
work  this  wide-spread  disease  out  of  existence.   With 
the  utmost  vigilance,  some  plants  may  turn  out  dis- 
eased, or  yellow.     An  early  and  total  eradication 
has  already  been  proposed.— ^wmcan  Agriculturist. 
Morristown,  N.  J.  Wm.  Day. 


PLANTING  THE  CHINESE  STTGAB  CANE. 

We  have  before  directed  in  general  terms  to  culti- 
vate  similarly  to   Indian   Corn.     As  most   of  our 
readers  will  plant  merely  for  experiment  the  present 
season,  we  advise  to  divide  what  seed  they  have  into 
Bay  four  portions,  and  plant  a  little  on  two  kinds  of 
good  corn  soil,  as  soon  as  it  will  do  to  risk  it  against 
the  frost,  and  reserve  two  portions  for  later  planting 
on  two  other  portions  of  similar  soil.     As  stated  in 
our  November  issue,  we  did  not  plant  until  near  the 
end  of  May,  last  year,  and  yet  most  of  the  seed  ma- 
tured before  the  frost  of  the  2d  of  October.     The 
soil  was   comparatively  poor,  and  unmanured.     A 
little  bone-sawings  were  placed  in  the  drills  with 
the  seed,  and  in  July  and  August  three  or  four 
waterings  were  made  with  sink-slops. 

At  the  north  of  this,  it  will  be  a  good  experiment 
to  cut  a  few  square  pieces  of  turf  or  sod,  say  two 
inches  in  diameter ;  place  a  seed  or  two  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each,  and  put  these  into  the  surface  of  a  box 
of  earth,  to  be  kept  in  the  house  or  cellar  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  plants  will  get  a  start, 
and  the  separate  pieces  of  turf  may  then  be  set  in 
the  open  ground.  These  may  be  prepared  at  once. 
A  few  experiments  of  the  above  kind  can  be  made 
with  little  trouble,  and  interesting  results  may  thus 

be  obtained. 

The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  will  not  mix  or  hybridize 
with  the  Common  Indian  Com,  but  it  must  be  kept 
at  a  distance  from  Broom  Corn,  as  well  as  from  the 
Doura  or  Guinea  Corn,  or  the  seed  will  be  vitiated 
and  unfit  for  future  use. 

It  may  be  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  on  poor  soil,  and  four  feet  apart  on  r^ch  soil, 
/Where  the  plants  will  grow  larger  and  require  more 
room.  If  seed  is  abundant,  put  eight  or  ten  in  each 
hill,  and  afterwards  thin  out  to  four  or  five  stalks. 
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If  seed  is  scarce,  put  four  to  six  seeds  in  a  hill.  We 
prefer,  for  smaller  experiments,  to  plant  in  drills, 
dropping  the  seeds  two  to  four  inches  apart,  and 
thinning  out  five  to  six  inches  when  the  plants  are 
well  started,  say  at  the  second  hoeing.  The  seed 
should  not  be  covered  deeply.  Unless  very  dry 
weather  prevails,  one  inch  of  fine  soil  is  full  as  much 
as  is  needed  over  the  seeds.  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment, hoeing  and  weeding,  is  to  be  the  same  as  for 
Indian  corn.  At  the  appropriate  season,  we  shall 
speak  of  trials  for  feeding,  syrup-making,  gathering 
seed,  &c.  If  one  seed  in  every  ten  we  have  distrib- 
uted comes  to  perfect  maturity  this  year,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  it  another  year  at  a  nominal  price. — 
Every  well-grown  stalk  will  yield  from  twelve  hun- 
dred two  thousand  seeds  or  more.  A  dozen  or 
fifteen  stalks  will  furnish  seed  for  an  acre  at  least. 
We  are  not  so  certain  as  some  that  the  seed  will  be 
in  great  demand  next  year,  though  we  hope  it  may. 
This  plant  has  to  go  through  its  ordeal  the  present 
year. — American  Agriculturist. 


PLANTING  KING  PHILIP  OR  BEOWN  CORN. 

This  variety  requires  no  different  treatment  from 
other  kinds,  but  it  is  to«be  planted  and  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner.     The  chief  excellence  claimed  for 
it  is,  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  comes  to   quicker 
maturity.    It  is  valuable  for  putting  into  hills  where 
other  varieties  have  fiiiled  to  come  up,  or  have  been 
destroyed,  as  it  will  overtake  its   slower  growing 
neighbors.     But  when  seed  is  to  be  saved,  it  should 
be  entirely  separated  from  other  kinds — not  even  in 
an  adjoining  field,  for  all  varieties  of  corn  readily 
cross  with  each  other.     Let  it  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  King  Philip  produces  but  a  small  stalk,  and 
that  the  hills  must  be  nearer  together  if  a  large  yield 
is  desired.     Three  feet  rows,  with  the  hills  two  and 
a  half  f[eet  apart  in  the  row,  will  give  ample  room. 
However,  where  but  a  few  kernels  are  put  out  to 
raise  future  seed,  it  is  well  to  give  them  plenty  of 
space.      But  for    its   weight,   and   the   expense  of 
postage,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  send  much 
larger  quantities  to  every  applicant.     In  every  case 
the  parcels  sent  out  have  been  weighed  on  a  Post 
Office  balance,  and  there  has  been  put  into  each  en- 
velop  every   kernel   that   would    not   increase   the 
postage  beyond  the  one  or  two  stamps  affixed. — 
American  Agriculturist. 


SUGAR   BEET. 

We  cannot  too  often  or  too  confidently  recommend 
the  cultivation  of  this  excellent  field  crop.  It  is  a 
greater  yielder,  hardy,  easily  raised,  and  is  superior, 
we  think,  to  any  vegetable  grown  for  milch  cows 
and  fattening  cattle,  especially  when  fed  raw.  We 
have  grown  large  quantities  for  our  own   use  the 


past  seventeen  years,  and  can  therefore  speak  of  it 
practically  and  experimentally.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors— a  lady  former — informs  us  that  she  made 
thirty  pounds  of  butter  per  week  from  six  cows,  in 
December,  fed  upon  hay  and  sugar  beet.  She  adds, 
that  the  butter  was  fully  equal  to  the  best  made  in 
September  and  October,  on  rich  pasture. 

The  Sugar  Beet  does  best  in  moderately  rich, 
loamy  soil,  but  will  grow  where  any  other  root  does. 
The  seed  should  be  soaked  two  to  four  days  in  tepid 
water,  previous  to  planting,  so  as  to  insure  its  ger- 
mination. If  planted  without  first  soaking,  its  shell 
is  so  hard  it  is  a  long  time  germinating.  Hence  the 
ill  success  of  manv  who  do  not  take  this  into  consid- 
eration. 

For  field  cultivation  the  rows  should  be  three  feet 
apart,  so  as  to  admit  working  easily  with  the  culti- 
vator among  the  rows.  The  plants,  when  finally 
thinned  out,  should  not  stand  nearer  to  each  other 
than  six  inches  in  the  row.  It  can  be  pulled  and 
secured  in  the  fall  the  same  as  turnips. 

The  best  variety  is  the  White  Silesian,  though  the 
French  Yellow  has  been  so  much  improved  lately,  we 
are  informed  it  has  become  nearly  as  good  as  the 
latter.     We  have  never  found  it  to  keep  so  well. 

The  beet  requires  about  four  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  and  can  be  planted  very  rapidly  in  drills  with 
a  seed-sower,  costing  about  eight  dollars. — American 
Agriculturist. 


A  ^  ••■   ¥ 


RAIN-WATER  CISTERNS. 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator  : — As  I  am  writing, 
permit  me  to  give  you  a  plan  by  which  the  purest 
and  most  healthful  water  that  ever  slaked  the  thirst 
of  man  may  be  had  in  any  climate  on  the  globe 
where  rain  descends,  with  but  little  expense.  I  wish 
to  put  an  end  to  that  eternal  inquiry,  with  those 
who  contemplate  leaving  their  native  home,  and 
their  "  Fathers  Spring,"  to  look  out  a  location  in 
the  "  Far  West,"  viz  :  "  Is  the  water  good  ?"  and  the 
reply  not  unfrequently  is,  "  No  sir ;  very  bad." 

If  you  want  good  water,  construct  a  cistern  in  the 
following  way  : 

Dig  it  round  ;  any  depth  and  width  you  wish  it 
(I  have  just  put  on  the  first  coat  of  cement  on  one 
12  by  20  feet)  and  plaster  it  with  mortar  made  as 
follows  : — Procure  good  white  sand  ;  put  for  the  first 
coat,  3  parts  of  sand  and  1  of  hydraulic  lime ;  for 
the  second  coat,  2  parts  of  sand  and  1  of  lime,  and 
the  third  coat,  1  part  of  sand  and  1  of  lime.  After 
3'ou  have  plastered  it,  side  and  bottom,  turn  an  arch 
of  good  brick  over  the  top,  and  *'  grout"  it  well  on 
top  and  plaster  underneath;  then  insert  a  good 
pump,  and  you  have  good  water  anywhere,  all  the 
while,  by  conveying  rain  water  from  the  gutters  into 
the  cistern. 
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The  above  receipt  for  making  mortar  I  obtained  a 
short  time  since,  from  Dr.  M.  W.  Philips  who  knows 
something  of  everything  partaining  to  plantation 
economy.  Yours,  &c., 

Utica,  Miss.,  1857.  G.  D.  Harmon. 


THE  REMAINS  OF  BLACK  HAWK. 

David  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Bridgport,  Vermont,  has 
generously  donated  the  osseous  remains  of  this 
once  highly  prized  horse  to  the  Veterinary  College 
of  Boston,  and  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Faculty,  undergoing  the  necessary  preparation, 
and  ere  long  we  shall  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  whose  fame  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
equine  stud  of  America. 

Most  of  our   readers   are   probably   aware   that 
Black  Hawk  was  sired  by  Sherman  Morgan.     His 
dam   was   a   three-quarters-blood    mare,    obtained 
from  the   Provinces.     He  was   remarkably  intelli- 
gent, (an  attribute  of  the  horse  which  some  persons 
question,)  and  was  never  known  to  exhibit  the  least 
combativeness,  but  was  in  the  stable  rather  docile 
for  a  stud  horse ;  yet  a  snap  from  Mr.  Hill's  fingers 
would  arouse  the  latent  fire  of  his  disposition;  then 
he  was  all  action,  all  horse,  yet  graceful  and  tracta- 
ble. 


On  Thursday,  February  12th,  we  arrived  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Hill.     Next  day,  the  remains  of  the 
animal  were  disinterred  from  their  resting  place. 
We  observed  that  he  had  been  decently  interred, 
about  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ;    his 
body  resting  on  some  clean  straw.     His  shroud  was 
composed  of  blankets,  and  over  all  was  placed  a 
large  door.     He  had  been  in  the  ground  for  a  period 
of  74  days,  having  died  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 185G  ;  yet  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  season, 
his  body  was  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than 
might  otherwise  have   been  expected.     Hence,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  some  idea  of  his 
condilion  at  the  time  of  death,  and  the  cause  of  the 
same  which  we  shall  refer  to  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber of  this  Journal. 

It  was  our  intention  to  divest  the  bones  of  their 
muscles  and  tendons,  and  in  this  state  bring  them 
to  Boston;   but  on  a  few  hours'    exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,   they    became    very   offensive,   conse- 
quently, it  was  thought  best  to  cleanse  and  prepare 
them.     In  performing  this  task,  Mr.  Hill  and  his 
son  Charles  rendered  us  every  assistance  in  their 
power,  and  to  them  we  are  under  great  obligations. 
Want  of  space  prevents  us  extending  these  remarks, 
and  we  shall  therefore  postpone  the  subject  for  our 
next  issne.— American  Veterinary  Journal. 


CASE  OF  TOOTHACHE  IN  THE  HORSE. 

A  rather  unusual  case  occurred  within  the  last 
week  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  Her  Majesty's 
veterinary  surgeon  in  Ireland.     A  horse,  belonging 
to  a  person   named  Walker,  living  in  Brunswick 
street,   had    been    condemned    as    glandered,    and 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  his   owner   having  been 
prosecuted  for  allowing  him  on  a  public  thorough- 
fare.   The   animal  was   wasted  in  condition,  and 
had  a  profuse  discharge  from  one  nostril,  similar 
to   that   of   glanders.     On   making   some  inquiries 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  case,  Mr.  Ferguson 
ascertained    that    the    animal    occasionally   could 
scarcely  masticate  his  food.     This  induced  him  to 
examine  the  horse's  mouth,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  his  teeth.     Seeing  one  of  the 
upper  back  teeth  (the  last  but  one)  discolored,  he 
determined  on  extracting  it,  fancying  that  it  was 
affected    with    caries,   and    that   an    abscess    had 
formed  at  its  root  and  burst  into  the   nose,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  fetid  discharge  from  the  nostril 
of   that  side.     On  drawing   the   tooth,  which  was 
accomplished    by  a  leviathan    instrument    exactly 
resembling  the  key  tooth-extractor  for  the  human 
subject,  Mr.  Ferguson's  surmises  were  found  to  be 
correct.     There  was  not  alone  decided  caries  of  the 
tooth,  but    also  a  large    chronic    abscess    at    the 
extremity  of  its  socket,  the  contents  (jf  which  had 
forced  a  passage  for  themselves  through  the  bones 
into  the  passage  of  the  nose,  profusely  furnishing 
the  nostril  with  a  most  offensive  discharge,  which 
had  been  mistaken  for  that  of  glanders,  and  well 
nigh  was  the  cause  of  sealing  the   animal's  fate. 
Since  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  the  discharge  has 
ceased,  and  the  horse  masticates  his  food  properly, 
and    has    evidently  improved   in   health,  strength, 
condition,  and  spirits,  being  now  able  to  do  ordi- 
nary work.     Thus  dental  surgery  is  occasionally  as 
requisite  for  the  horse  as  for  his  master.— i-^^wA 
Paper. 


4^  •  »  » 


The  old  horse  "  Charley,"  who  was  owned  for 
many  years  at  what  is  now  called  the  Massasoit 
House,  Barre,  was  killed  by  his  owner,  having 
become  so  old  and  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  get 
upon  his  feet.  He  was  raised  in  Vermont,  and  his 
age  was  forty-three  years  eight  months  and  seven- 
teen d&ys.— American  Veterinary  Journal. 


^  •••  » 


LIBERAL  DONATION. 

F.  A.  Michaux,  the  distinguished  botanist,  (now 
deceased)  has  given  eight  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 
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A  HEW  FEBTILIZEB. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Farm  Journal,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  proposed  manufacture  of  a  new  ferti- 
lizer, a;  patent  for  which  had  been  taken  out  in 
England.  This  fertilizer  is  made  by  treating  the 
blood  and  oflfal  of  animals  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
adding  thereto  a  proper  proportion  of  phosphates, 
&c.  The  proprietors  of  the  patent  visited  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  here,  also ;  but 
found  that  Prof.  Hare,  of  this  city,  had  patented 
the  same  process  several  years  before.  Upon  the 
strength  of  this  discovery,  a  company  with  a  large 
amount  of  capital  has  been  formed  in  Boston,  and 
is  now  in  successful  operation.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  establish  a  company  here  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  this 
fertilizer,  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable 
ever  introduced.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining a  sample  of  it  a  few  days  since ;  and  so  far 
as  we  could  judge  from  appearance  and  smell,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  commending  it  to  the  attention 
of  farmers. 


THE  PROSPECT  AHEAD. 

From  present  indications,  we  are  likely  to  be 
again  blessed  with  bountiful  crops.  The  reports  we 
have  seen  from  our  own  and  adjoining  States,  all 
agree  in  representing  the  Wheat  as  looking  remark- 
ably promising. 

The  wet  weather  of  April  and  March  has  had  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  growth  of  oats  and  barley, 
but  every  thing  looks  encouraging  in  that  direction 
now. 

We  look  for  a  heavy  crop  of  grass.  A  cold,  wet 
April,  if  followed  by  genial  May  weather,  is  almost 
certain  to  give  us  heavy  crops  of  grass. 

The  fruit,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  still  safe,  and 
we  hope  it  will  remain  so.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
prospects  of  the  farmers  were  never  better  in  our 
vicinity. 


**••»■ 


A  GLANCE  AT  PBOF.  JOHNSON'S  ANALYTICAL 

RESULTS. 

We  promised  last  week  a  brief  review  of  Prof 
Johnson's  results,  in  the  examination  of  manures, 
as  reported  in  our  columns  last  year ;  and  we  do  so 
reluctantly,  as  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 


portance cannot  be  thus  briefly  comprised  and  any- 
thing like  justice  done  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  commenced  by  giving  a  statement  of 
those  manurial  substances  which  have  the  greatest 
commercial  value,  and  which  are  least  common,  and 
at  the  same  time  indispensable  to  the  plant.  Phos- 
phoric acid,  ammonia,  and  potash  are  the  only 
substances  which  should  be  considered  as  giving 
value  to  a  concentrated  fertilizer ;  and  of  these  the 
first  two  are,  in  common  cases,  only,  to  be  consider- 
ed in  estimating  the  value  of  a  high-priced  fertilizer. 
He  then  determines  the  price  at  which  the  phospho- 
ric acid  in  its  two  forms — insoluble,  in  bone  phos- 
phate of  lime, — and  soluble,  in  superphosphate  of 
lime — can  be  bought — and  basing  that  of  the  former 
upon  that  of  ground  fresh  bones,  he  estimates  it  at 
1 J  or  2  cents  per  pound — and  doubles  the  price  for 
the  value  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  4  cents  (which 
is  understood  to  include  the  cost  of  bones,  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  labor  of  preparation — not,  how- 
ever, allowing  for  profits  to  the  manufacturer.) 

The  price  of  ammonia  in  its  two  forms — actual 
ammonia,  and  ^^potentait"  ammonia,  (which  last  in- 
cludes the  ammonia  which  will  be  found  where 
nitrogenious  bodies  decompose)  was  estimated  from 
the  price  of  Peruvian  Guano,  ($54  per  ton,)  which 
is  the  cheapest  source  of  its  supply ;  actual  ammo- 
nia was  valued  at  16  cents  per  pound,  and  potential 
ammonia  at  something  less — 13  or  14  cents. 

Potash  he  estimates  as  worth  not  far  from  4  cents 
per  pound,  though  this  is  too  much. 

His  principle  is  to  make  a  valuation  of  all  ma- 
nures upon  these  prices,  which  represent  the  cheap- 
est rates  at  which  the  ingredients  can  be  bought  in 
shape  to  apply  to  the  land;  accordingly  he  subjects 
all  the  various  'fertilizers'  he  can  obtain  to  ana- 
lysis, and  then  estimates  its  value  according  to  the 
price  of  its  constituents.  For  instance,  he  takes  a 
sample  of  Peruvian  Guano,  of  fair  quality;  15 
lbs.  in  100  are  ammonia,  worth  16c  per  pound, 
$2.40;  and  15  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  at  2c,  is 
30c— together,  $2.70  for  100  lbs.  of  guano  or  $54 
for  a  ton,  which  was  exactly  the  wholesale  cost  last 
season.  Other  manures  should  bear  measurement 
by  the  same  standard.  To  the  prices,  which  by  this 
analysis  he  was  led  to  give  as  the  value  of  any 
manure  should  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  a  fair  profit  to  venders — and  allowing  10  to  20 
per  cent,  for  this,  we  may  easily  arrive  at  a  near  ap- 
proach to  what  the  fertilizer  ought  to  sell  for. 

The  result  of  a  long  series  of  some  40  or  more 
analyses  shows  that  of  all  the  high-prized  manures 
in  the  market,  Peruvian  Guano  is  the  cheapest,  and, 
in  a  commercial  sense,  worth  the  money  it  sells  for. 
The  difference  between  the  commercial  value  of  a 
manure  and  its  manurial  value,  cannot  be  too  clearly 
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kept  in  view  in  all  comparisons  of  manures  with 
prices ;— a  poor  quality  of  superphosphate  may  pro- 
duce effects  which  will  make  it  cheap  at  $100  per 
ton,  yet  that  would  be  a  most  extravagant  price.  In 
the  same  way  we  find  the  price  at  which  "  super- 
phosphate" sells  is  very  far  above  its  commercial 
value ;  and  the  same  is  true  with  many  other  ma- 
nures—in fact  with  all,  except,  as  we  have  said, 
Peruvian  Guano. 

The  manures   analyzed   were,  Peruvian   Guano, 
valued  at  $54  per  ton ;  Facific  Ocean  Guano,  valued 
at  $19.20  per  ton;  Ichaboe  Guano,  calculated  value 
$22.20  ;  Te  Fue,  of  Lodi  Co.,  N.  Y.,  selling  by  the  ton 
($35)  was  estimated  by  the  same  standard  as  worth 
$11.20 ;  Foudrette  of  Liebig  Co.,  East  Hartford,  was 
analyzed,  and  as  it  sells  by  bulk,  and  not  weight,  no 
close  estimate  was  made  of  its  value  per  ton— it 
was  estimated  as  worth,  chemically,  three  times  as 
much  as  its  own  weight  of  best  stable  manure,  and 
its  convenient  form  and  freedom  from  weed-seeds 
giving  it  a  still  higher  value.     De  Burg's  No.  1  am- 
moniated  superphosphate,  $25.20  calculated  value; 
Coe's  Improved,  $24.32  ;  Mapes'  nitrogenized,  $16.58  ; 
Pike's,   $12.23;    Hildreth's,   $3.94;    {Best    English, 
$25.00  ;  Mapes'  in  1852,  $26.62  ;  Be  Burg's  in  1852, 
$19.66) ;  Fish  Guano,  of  the  Narragansett  Co.,  $17 ; 
Fish  Compost,  of  same  company,  valued  as  worth  a 
little  more  than  good  horse-dung;  Muriate  of  Lime, 
value  estimated  at  less  than  that  of  leached  ashes. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  very  accurate  and  most  important  series 
of  analyses  as  expressed  in  terms  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  ($.  and  cts.)     The  manurial  value, 
we  repeat,  is  not  represented  thus,  for  leached  ashes 
worth  6  J  to  12i  cents  per  bushel  may  have  a  higher 
manurial  value  on  some  crops  or  some  land  than 
Peruvian  Guano  worth  $60  per  ton.    It  is  likewise 
to  be  observed  that  all  manures  are  worth  more  now 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  and 
the  valuation  of  the   pound  of  ammonia  and  of 
phosphoric  acid  should  be  set  a  little  higher  in  con- 
sequence.— Homestead.  ^^^ 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— The  largest 
assortment  of  Plows,  ever  offered  in  Philadelphia, 
consisting  of  Eagle.  Blaker,  Prouty.  Subsoil,  Side  Hill, 
PeekskiU  and  Star  Plows ;  also  Expandmg  Harrows  of 
various  sizes,  Square  and  Gcddes'  Harrows,  Expanding 
Cultivators,  for  field  and  garden,  hand  plows,  farmer  s 
boilers,  barn  door  rollers,  wheel  and  canal  barrows,  ox 
yokes  and  bows,  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters,  cast  iron 
rollers  of  various  sizes  for  field  and  garden  revolving 
horse  rakes,  seed  drills,  grindstones,  premium  Star  corn 
shellers,  of  different  sizes,  Reading  s  power  corn  sheller, 
KTEin  fans,  hay  and  manure  forks,  picks  and  mattocks, 
draining  tile.  &c.,  with  all  other  implemenU  needed  by 
the  farmer  or  irardener. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 
Apl— 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
THE  COTTER'S  BLESSING. 

BY  JOHN  H.  BAZLEY. 

An  aged  man  of  four  score  years  or  more 

Was  sitting  meekly  at  his  cottage  door; 

His  flowing  locks  were  white  as  driven  snow, 

While  placid  resignation  sat  upon  his  brow — 
Remote  from  towns  he'd  led  a  virtuous  life, 
And  ne'er  had  mixed  in  vain  ambition's  strife. 

remarked  him  well— his  sunburnt,  furrowed  face, 

His  hardy  hands  which  oft  had  held  the  trace, 

His  feeble  frame,  his  shoulders  bow'd,  and  dim  grey  eyes, 

All  told  of  other  days  and  thoughts  beyond  the  skieh— 

As  fruit  grown  fully  ripe  falls  from  the  tree, 

So  he  seemed  ready  for  eternity. 

Close  by  his  chair  two  little  children  played, 

Sweetly  unconscious  in  the  portal  shade ; 

Ardent  but  artless,  innocent  yet  wild. 

The  lovely  oflfspring  of  his  only  child— 

The  mother,  mother  like,  stood  at  the  door, 
Watching  her  dear  ones  gambol  on  the  floor. 

His  faithful  dog,  now  thin  and  weak  with  age, 
Long  his'companion  in  life's  pilgrimage, 
Was  lying  at  his  feet,  half  sleeping,  half  awake, 
Now  peering  with  his  eyes,  then  gave  his  ears  a  shake- 
He  wagged  his  tail,  and  licked  the  children's  hands, 
Looked  in  his  master's  face  and  asked  for  his  commands. 

The  good  old  man  had  faith  and  peace  of  mind. 

His  wants  had  e'er  been  few,  and  of  a  simple  kind ; 

He  little  knew  of  policy,  and  tact,  of  wealth,  and  pomp  and 

pride, 
But  honesty  and  truth  he  lov'd,  above  all  else  beside— 

With  calm  benignant  smiles  he  viewed  his  daughter's 

sons. 
And  looking  up  to  heaven  he  said,  "  God  bless  you,  lit- 
tle ones." 


A  SINGULAE  DISCOVERY. 

In  1852  a  few  grains  of  wheat  were  discovered  in 
the  tombs  of  some  mummies  found  in  the  south  of 
France,  supposed  to  have  been  two  thousand  years 
old.     These  grains  of  Egyptian  wheat  were  planted, 
and  produced,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  1200  to 
1 !     The  government  took  the  affair  in  hand,  and 
consigned  the  management  of  it  to  the  farmers  of 
the  government  farm  at  Rambouillet.     The  result 
has  been  most  astonishing.     Each  year  the  product 
has  been  magnified  in  such  an  immense  proportion 
over  the  preceding  year,  that  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture is  now  enabled  to  distribute  over  France  a 
large  quantity  of  this  wheat  to  each  of  the  depart- 
ments gratuitously,  with  instructions  from  the  go- 
j  vernment  farm  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivation. 
*  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the 
Baron  Menneville  presented  several  stocks  of  this 
regenerated  Egyptian  wheat,  which  were  six  feet 
high,  and  bore  each  several  fine  ears. 
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A  cubic  foot  of  common  arable  land  will  hold  40 
pounds  of  water. 
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I^HE  LAW'J'ON  BLACKBERRY.—This  variety 
is  unique,  and  not  as  many  suppose,  "  The  New 
Rochelle  Blackberry,"  improved  by  cultivation.  The 
plants  whicb  abound  in  that  neighborhood  are  no  better 
than  the  wild  varieties  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 

country. 

Carh  for  1857. 
Packages  carefully  prepared  for  safe  transportation, 
will  be  sold  at  the  following  reduced  rates:— Half  a 
dozen  $2.00 ;  one  dozen,  $3,00 ;  two  dozen,  $5,00 ; 
fifty  plants,  $10,00 ;  one  hundred,  $18,00.  Descriptive 
circulars  and  full  directions  for  planting  and  cultivation, 
will  be  furnished  with  each  package.  The  money 
should  accompany  the  order,  with  name  and  directions 

distinctly  written. 

Address-  WILLIAM  LAWTON, 

54  Wall  street,  New  York,  or  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— May  be  put  out  until  15th  of  May,  and  will 
fruit  next  year. 
May — 

7rs~WAlNWRIGHrS  FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE, 
C  OF  THOROUGH-BRED,  NORTH  DEVON 
CATTLE.     To  be  held  at  "The  Meadows,"  on  the 

17th  day  of  June,  1857.  „  x,.    *      ♦• 

The  subscriber  intends  holding  his  first  Public  Auction 
of  North  Devon  Cattle,  on  the  above  mentioned  day,  at 
his  residence  -  The  Meadows,"  4  miles  north  of  Rhine- 
beck  Station,  on  the  Hudf^on  River  R.  R.  The  animals 
to  be  sold  will  number  between  20  and  25  head,  males 
and  females,  from  calves  to  full  grown;  all  of  which 
have  been  either  bred  or  imported  by  himself,  and  have 
perfect  herd  book  pedigrees.  As  a  lot,  he  believes  he 
may  say  with  truth,  they  arc  luUy  equal  to  any  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  farmers  of  the  U.  S  Among  the 
number  will  be  the  imported  bull  May  Boy,  (71),  and 
the  imported  cows  Nonpareil  ,  (924),  and    Moss  Rose, 

Catalogues,  containing  full  pedigrees,  and  all 
necessary  information,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  all  desiring  them.  The  subscriber 
will  be  happy  to  have  gentlemen  visit  his  herd  at  any 

^"aU  the  sale  will  be  hom-fide,  and  no  animals  on  the 
pitalo^ue  will  be  disposed  of  until  thr  auction, 
catalogue  w  i  ^   ^  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

May  2t.  "The  Meadows  "  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y 


/HREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  RAILWAY 
VTTHRESHING  MACHINERY.— Our  powers  are 
of  the  most  durable  pattern,  the  platform  is  longer  than  • 
any  other  and  has  a  covering  of  inch  boards  to  protect 
the  laecing,  when  these  wear  out  any  one  can  replace 
them  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  band  wheel  will  go 
on  either  side  of  the  power;  the  cogs  of  the  pinions  are 
chilled  which  prevents  their  wearing,  and  the  power  is 
mounted  on  two  wheels  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
moved. 

Our  Threshers  have  the  most  durable  iron  cylinders 
vet  invented,  the  teeth  have  never  been  known  to  break 
out-  the    boxes   have   self-oiling  cups   which  insures 
the  'journal  to  be  always  lubricated  without  wasting 
oil  thii  prevents  all  heating  and  consequent  wear  of 
the  boxes,  and  is  an  invaluable  improvement  in  threshers. 
The  small  wheels  and  cog  gear  of  the  power  are  oiled 
by  a  similar  arrangement.     Our  shakers  are  driven  by 
the  main  band,  and   require  less  than   half  the  power 
used  by  the  ordinary  method.     The  shaker  pulley  will 
fit  on  the  horse-power  and  may  be  used  for  driving  any 
machinery  requiring  a  slow   motion.     Our   two  horse 
power  with  a  pair  of  light  horses  and  three  or  four 
hands,  is  capable  of  threshing  175  bushels  of  wheat  or 
double  that  amount  of  oats  per  day.     W^e  warrant  our 
machines  to  thresh  clean,  not  to  crack  the  grain,  to  be 
durable,  and  owing  to   the  diminished  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  improved  method  of  driving  the  shaker, 
to  require  less  power  than  any  other  machine.     The 
complete  two  horse  machine  will   consist  of  a  double 
railway  horse  power,  a  29  inch  iron  cylinder  thresher, 
a  shaker,  30  feet  of  3^  inch  India  rubber  beltmg,  fixtures, 
for  hulling  clover   seed,   a  pair  of  hooks  to  fasten  the 
thresher  to  the  floor,  a  pair  of  self-feeding  oil    cups  for 
the  power,  a  wrench,  tin  covers  for  the  oil   cups  and  an 
oil  can.     Price  $140   in  York.      With  the  one  horse 
machine  will  be  sent  a  24  inch  thresher  and  all  the 
fixtures  enumerated  as  above.     Price  $120  in  York. 

I'ersons  interested  will  please  write  early   to   W.  W. 
Dingee  &  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  and  receive  a  circular. 
May  6mo. 


NORTHERN  MUSCADINE  GRAPE  ROOTS.— 
The  subscribers  have  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  devoted  much  time  to  Grape  Culture,  both  in 
setting  all  the  new  and  hardy  kinds,  grown  in  this 
country,  and  in  producing  new  varieties,  and  for  the 
last  15  years  the  Early  Muscadine  has,  either  for 
making  wine  or  as  a  table  grape,  yielded  ten  dollars 
profit  to  one  from  any  other  variety.  It  ripens  in 
September,  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  Isabella 
or  Catawba,  is  perfectly  hardy,  successfully  resisting 
the  severity  of  our  northern  winters  without  any 
protection.  The  fruit  is  delicious,  and  has  been 
pronounced  superior  to  either  the  Isabella  or 
Catawba. 

As  many  grape  roots  have  been  imposed  on  the 
public  under  the  above  name,  the  subscriber  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  any  not 
purchased  from  him  or  his  legally  appointed  agents. 

All  orders  addressed  to  Jesse  Lewis  k  P.  Stewart, 
with  the  money  enclosed,  shall  receive  prompt  at- 
tention, and  the  roots  forwarded  by  express  ac- 
cording to  directions,  prices  varying  from  one  to 
five  dollars  per  root,  according  to  age  and  size. 

JESSE  LEWIS, 
P.  STEWART. 

Sew  Lebanon,  Shaker    Village,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  this  celebrated  Mill,  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  public  at  the  various  State  and  County  Fairs,  1856,  and 
which  has  taken  the  first  Premium  over  aU  other  Mills  at  the  following 
State  and  County  Fairs : 


Pennsylvania, 
New  YoiiK, 
Maryland,  . 
New  Jersey,     . 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  . 


1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


Onio,   . 
Illinois,   . 
Michigan, 
Georgia,  . 
Alabama, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


Louisiana, 
S.  Carolina, 
Texas, 

Massachusetts,   . 
New  York, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


The  construction  of  this  Mill,  and  which  renders  it  superior  to  others, 

are  these: It  grinds  Corn  and    Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 

amount  of  power  of  other  Mills,  and  by  the  use  of  Friction  Rollers  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  coming  m  contact,  (which 
they  do  in  other  Mills) ;  and  after  yeaes  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3.00,  making  it  equal  to  a  new  Mill.  It  is  not  injured  if  worked 
when  empty.  These  facts  and  the  superior  Castings,  make  this  MiU, 
beyond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  manufacturers, 

GMSSON,  STUAKT  &  PETERSON, 

l¥illow  Street  above  Tliirteentli,  Pliiladelpliia. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  MILL, 


<<*3'  */ 
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rpHE  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY.— This  variety 
[is  unique,  and  not  as  many  suppose,  "The  New 
Rochelle  Blackberry,"  improved  by  cultivation.  The 
phints  which  abound  in  that  neii^hborhood  arc  no  better 
than  the  wild  varieties  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 

country. 

Catid  fou  1857. 
Packages  carefully  prepared  for  safe  transportation, 
will  be  sold  at  the"^followinjT  reduced  rates:— Half  a 
dozen  *^2  00 ;  one  dozen,  $3,00  ;  two  dozen,  $5,00 ; 
fifty  plants,  $10,00;  one  hundred,  $18,00.  Descriptive 
circulars  and  full  directions  for  planting  and  cultivation, 
will  be  furnished  with  each  package.  The  money 
should  accompany  the  order,  with  name  and  directions 

distinctly  written. 

Address-  WILLIAM  LAWTON, 

54  Wall  street,  New  York,  or  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
N.  13.— May  be  put  out  until  15th  of  May,  and  will 
fruit  next  year. 

May — — - 

77~s~WAl?rvnHG^^  PUBLIC  SALE, 

C.     OF  THOROUGH-BRED,  NORTH  DEVON 
CATTLE.     To  be  held  at  '*Thk  Meadows,"  on  the 

17th  day  of  June,  1857.  r,  i  r    a      »• 

The  subscriber  intends  holding  his  first  Public  Auction 
of  North  Devon  Cattle,  on  the  above  mentioned  day,  at 
his  residence  -The  Meadows,"  4  miles  north  of  Rhine- 
beck  Station,  on  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.  fhe  animals 
to  l>e  sold  will  number  between  20  and  25  head,  males 
and  females,  from  calves  to  full  grown;  all  of  which 
have  been  either  bred  or  imported  by  himself  and  have 
perfect  herd  book  pedigrees.  As  a  lot,  he  believes  he 
may  say  with  truth,  they  arc  lully  equal  to  any  ever 
yet  oifered  to  the  farmers  of  the  U.S.  Among  the 
number  will  be  the  imported  bull  May  Boy,  (71),  and 
the  imported  cows  Nonpareil  ,  (924),  and    Moss  Rose, 

^^  Catalogues,  containing  full  pedigrees,  arid  all 
necessary  information,  arc  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  all  desiring  them.  The  subscriber 
will  be  happy  to  have  gentlemen  visit  his  herd   at  any 

*"a11  the  sale  will  be  honri-fide,  and  no  animals  on  the 
catalogue  will  be  disposed  of  until  thr  auction, 
catalogue  w  *  c.  S.  WAINWRIGHT, 

May  21.  "Thk  Mkadows,"  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y 


Z^REAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  RAILWAY 
(tTHRESHING  MACHINERY.— Our  powers  are 
of  the  most  durable  pattern,  the  platform  is  loii-er  than  • 
any  other  and  has  a  covering  of  inch  boards  to  protect 
the  lagging,  when  these  wear  out  any  one  can  replace 
them  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  band  wheel  will  go 
on  either  side  of  the  power;  the  cogs  of  the  pinions  are 
chilled  which  prevents  their  wearing,  and  the  power  is 
mounted  on  two  wheels  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
moved. 

Our  Threshers  have  the  most  durable  iron  cylinders 
yet  invented,  the  teelh  have  never  been  known  to  break 
out-  the    boxes   have    self-oiling  cups   which  insures 
the  'journal   to  be  always  lubricated  without  wasting 
oil   this  prevents  all  heating  and  consequent  wear  of 
the  boxes,  and  is  an  invaluable  improvement  in  threshers. 
The  small  wheels  and  cog  gear  of  the  power  are  oiled 
by  a  similar  arrangement.     Our  shakers  are  driven  by 
the  main  band,  and   require   less  than   half  the  power 
used  by  the  ordinary  method.     The  shaker  pulley  will 
fit  on  the  horse-power  and  may  be  used  for  driving  any 
machinery  requiring  a  slow   motion.     Our    two   horse 
power  with  a   pair  of  light  horses  and  three  or  four 
hands,  is  capable  of  threshing  175  bushels  of  wheat  or 
double  that  amount  of  oats  per  day.     We  warrant  our 
machines  to  thresh  clean,   not  to  crack  the  grain,  to  be 
durable,  and  owing  to  the  diminished  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  improved  method  of  drivmg  the  shaker, 
to  require  less  power  than   any  other  machine.     The 
complete  two  horse  machine  will   consist  of  a  double 
railway  horse  power,  a  29  inch  iron  cylinder  thresher, 
a  shaker,  30  feet  of  3^  inch  India  rubber  belting,  fixtures, 
for  hulling  clover   seed,   a  pair  of  hooks  to  fasten   the 
thresher  to  the  floor,  a  pair  of  self-feeding  oil    cups  for 
the  power,  a  wrench,  tin  covers  for  the  oil   cups  and  an 
oilcan.     Price  $140   in  York.      With  the  one  horse 
machine  will   be  sent  a  24  inch  thresher  and   all   the 
fixtures  enumerated  as  above.     Price  $120  m  York. 

i  arsons  interested  will  please  write  early   to   W.  W. 
Dingee  &  Co.,   York,  Pa.,  and  receive  a  circular. 
May  6mo. 


NORTHERN  MUSCADINE  GRAPE  ROOTS.— 
The  subscribers  have  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  devoted  much  time  to  Griipc  Culture,  both  in 
setting  all  the  new  and  hardy  kinds,  grown  in  this 
country,  and  in  producing  new  varieties,  and  for  the 
last  15  years  the  Eahlv  Muscadine  has,  either  for 
making  wine  or  as  a  table  grape,  yielded  ten  dollars 
profit  to  one  from  any  other  variety.  It  ripens  in 
September,  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  Isabella 
or  Catawba,  is  perfectly  hardy,  successfully  resisting 
the  severity  of  our  northern  winters  without  any 
protection.  The  fruit  is  delicious,  and  has  been 
pronounciid  superior  to  cither  the  Isabella  or 
Catawba. 

As  many  grape  roots  have  been  imposed  on  the 
public  under  tlie  above  name,  the  subscriber  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  any  not 
purchased  from  him  or  his  legally  appointed  agents. 

All  orders  addressed  to  Jesse  Lewis  &  P.  Stewart, 
with  the  money  enclosed,  shall  receive  prompt  at- 
tention, and  the  roots  forwarded  by  express  ac- 
cording to  directions,  prices  varying  from  one  to 
five  dollars  per  root,  according  to  age  and  size. 

JESSE  LEWIS, 
P.  STEWART. 

Sew  Lehanoji,  Shaker    Vilhi'jc,   Columbia   Co.,  K.  V. 


GRANGEB'S   MAGIC 
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TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this  celebrated  Mill,  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  pubhc  at  the  yarious  State  and  County  Fairs,  1856,  and 
which  has  taken  the  first  Premium  over  all  other  Mills  at  the  following 
State  and  County  Fairs : 

Pennsylvania,  ^"^"^  ^"^" ^^^^ 

New  York, 
[Maryland,   . 
New  Jersey', 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  . 

The  construction  of  this   Mill,  and  Avhich  renders  it  superior  to  others, 

are  these: It  grinds  Corn  and    Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 

amount  of  power  of  other  Mills,  and  by  the  use  of  Friction  Rollers  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  coming  m  contact,  (which 
they  do  in  other  Mills) ;  and  after  years  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3.00,  making  it  equal  to  a  new  Mill.  It  is  not  injured  if  worked 
when  empty.  These  facts  and  the  superior  Castmgs,  make  this  Mill, 
beyond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  manufacturers, 

GRfiSSON,  STUAUT  &  PETEftSON, 

^Villow  Street  above  Thirteentli,  Pliiladelpliia. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  6l  CO., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  MILL, 


i    . 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


THE  FARM 


JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  PARMER. 


THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRKSSITE  FARMER 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

The  subscribers  present  to  the  notice  of  Farmers  and 
others  interested,  the  above  article.  The  excellency 
of  our  preparation  has  been  so  well  known  for  many 
years  past,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  much 
in  respect  to  its  merits,  but  merely  remark  that 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  its  purity  and  value  as 
a  stimulant  for  the  growing  crop,  and  as  a 

PERMANENT   MANURE 

Have  been  thoroughly  established, 
Our  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime  is  not  changed  in 
Its  character  every  season,  but  is  what  it  purports  to 
be,   uniform   in   its   chemical  constituents,   and  is 
relied  upon  as  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  IN  USE  FOR 

CORN,  OATS,  WHEAT,  POTATOES,  GRASS, 

and  other  crops  requiring  a  vigorous  and  lasting 

manure. 

Pamphlets  describing  it,  and  the  mode  of  applying, 
can  be  had  gratuitously  at  our  stores,  or  by  mail 
when  desired. 

CAUTION.— -Be  particular  to  observe  that  every 
barrel  of  our  article  has  our  iiame  and  that  of  Fottt 
A-  Klett  branded  on  the  head.  This  Caution  is  ren- 
dered necessary,  as  there  are  so  many  articles  of 
doubtful  value  sold  under  the  name  of  Super  Phoa- 
phate  of  Lime,  as  to  mislead  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  a 

GENUINE  ARTICLE. 

PRICE  :$45  PER  2000  LBS.      (2^^  cents  per  lb.) 

A  liberal  deduction  made  to  DEALERS. 
Since  last  fall  there  has  been  imported  but  one 
cargo  of  the  celebrated 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  GUANO, 

Which  we  offer  for  sale  in  small  lots. 


GET  THE  BEST  WEBSTER'S  QUARTO 
DICTIONARY. — What  more  essential  to  every 
family,  counting  room,  student  and  indeed  every  one 
who  would  know  the  risht  use  of  language— the  mean- 
ing, orthography,  and  pronunciation  of  words,  than  a 
g(K>d  English  DICTIONARY  1-of  daily  necessity 
and  Pe-an^n^  vajue^^,^  UNABRIDGED 
is  now  the  recognized  Standard,  «  constantly  cited  and 
and  relied  on  in  our  Courtsof  Justice,  in  our  legislative 
bodies,  and  in  public  discussions,  as  entirely  conclusive, 
says  Hon.  Johx  C.  Spencer. 

Can  I  make  a  better  investment? 
«  For  copiousness,  exactitude  of  definition  and  adapt- 
ness  to  the  present  state  of  science  and  literature,  the 
most  valuable  works  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  our  lanffuage."— PrcsiVew^  Wayland. 

PubS'by  G.   &  C.  MERRIAM    Springfield 
Mas8.-sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Also  Webster  s  fechool 
Dictionaries. 


n     M.    SAXTON    &    CO.,    AGRICULTURAL 
I  A  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  140  Fulton  street  Nevv 
York  have  just  added  to  the  number  of  books  published 
exclusively   by  them  the  following  valuable  works: 
Waring  s  Elements  of  Agriculture,  -         -       '^ 

Dadds'  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse, 

plain  plates,  -         -        -         '         '      *^  "" 

Dadds'  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse, 

colored  plates, '*  " 

Dadds' Modern  Horse  Doctor,    -         -         -        ^  uu 

Coles'  American  Veterinarian  '  '  '  ^ 
Coles'  American  Fruit  Book      '         •         '  ^" 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text  Book,  -        '  ,   o^ 

Leuchars  on  Hot  Houses,  -  -  '  1  nn 
Breck's  Book  of  Flowers,     '        '        '  ^  ,  ^n 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant,  -  1  &0 
Bridgeman's  Kitchen  Gardener's  Instructor,  -  50 
Bridgeman's  Fruit  Cultivator's  Manual       -  &0 

Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide  '      ,'        " 

Stansbury's  Chinese   Sugar  Cane  and   Sugar      ^^ 

•  Making,        "        "     ,  "        "        "        '  05 

Hyde's  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,        -        -  '       TI 

The  Cotton  Planter's  Manual  -         -         -  A  uu 
Sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 


A  supply  of  this  valuable  article  for  sale. 

PRICE  $10  PER  2000  LBS.     (U  cent,  per  lb.) 
]%o.  1  Govemment  Peruvian  Guano 

For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 
The  leading  Agricultural  Journals  and  Newspapers 
are  regularly  filed  at  our  office  for  the  use  of  Farmers. 


ALLEN  &  NEEDLES, 


Ho.  23  S.  Wharves,  and  35  S.  Water  Street, 

First  store  above  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
^^  Goods  can  be  loaded  at  either  front  of  our 
Warehouses.  Farmers  are  recommended  to  drive  to 
Water  Street  and  avoid  the  crowded  wharf  Ample 
facilities  are  afforded  in  loading  Wagons  and  attending 
10  the  Horses. April-2mos. 

(CHINESE     SUGAR     CANE     AND     SUGAR 
J     MAKING.— Now  ready,  and  sent  free  of  Postage 
for  25  cents,  and  for  3  cents  additional,  enough  seed  to 
Dknt  two  square  rods. 
^  C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers,      » 
140  Fulton  street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON.     FRUITS  AND 
FLO  WERS.— Sent  free  of  Postage  on  receipt  ot 

Price 

Chorlton's  Complete  Grape  Grower's  Guide; 
For  the  Vineyard,  Cold  Grapery  and  Forcing       ^^ 

House,    -         -        -        "        *     ,  ",•  ui' 
Allen  on  the  Grape ;  a  well  known  and  reliable 

work,     -         -  ,    r        *  1 

Reemelin's  Vinedresser's  Manual ;  for  out-door 

Culture  and  Wine-making,  -         -  ^^ 

Persoz's  New  Process  for  the  Culture  of  the 

Vine      Paper.         -        ■",".," 
Elliott's    American  Fruit   Growers  Guide; 

The  latest  work  on  Fruits,    -        -        -         ^  ^^ 

Coles'  American  Fruit  Book,        '         '        '  ra 

Eastwood's  Cranberry  Culture,        -         -  ^^ 

Pardee  on  the  Strawberry,  -         -         -         -  «" 

Buist's  Kitchen  Garden, '        '        '        '         .  Ji 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory,           -        '  \  J!. 

Breck's  Book  of  Flowers,           ",     .  "         '       J  V" 

Bridgeman'.  Young  Gardener  s  Assistant       -  1  ftU 

Catalogue  of  all  our  Books  sent  free  to  any  address. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Puhhsherf, 
140  Fulton  street,  New  York. 
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tr 


\ 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  from  our  own  manufactory,  the  following  desirable  Implements  for  the  Hay 
and  Harvest  Field : 

KETCHUM'S  UNRIVALLED  REAPER  AND  MOWER, 

Greatly  Improved,  and  warranted  in  every  particular.    Price  of  Reaper  and  Mower.  $135;  Mower  alone,  $115. 

PRATT'S  PATENT  SPRING  TOOTH  HORSE  RAKE, 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  best  Rake  ever  invented. 

KE¥0]L¥IMG  HORSE  KAKES 

Of  the  latest  impro«?ed  pattern  and  best  material. 

SELF-ADJUSTING,  UNLOADING  FORKS. 

we  have  .reat.y  i-P-a  tV.se    ^d  a.  warranUd  in  --■n|„th;.^tW  -^^5^  Sn".  1^ 
raade  by  us  last  season.     All  the  »  °^;  ^""^^^^^^  ^e  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  gods  manufactured  at  the 

itv^l^lTrtLTmS^ltl^X'^elSli^ment  in  th^e  Un.t^  states,  believing  them  to  stand  un- 


rivalled. 


CRADLES,  SCYTHES,  FORKS,  &C. 


.:^TJsz^\=£:^'^^'^st:^^-^^-^"'-^^^^ 


to  be  pleased. 


F.  S.  BOAS. 


BOAS,  SPA^aLER  &  CO., 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  627  Market  Street,  below  Seventh,  Philadelpliia. 

A.  M.  SPANGLER.  W.  H.  SP ANGLER. 


riUPERIOR  OAST  STEEL  HAY  AND  MAN- 
S  TTRE  FORKS— The  very  best  m  use,  and  m  great 
t?rieVy  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO 

Ap|!Z  No^627  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 

M^"X?i^"^ljmrPIK^HATE  oFllME.- 
Allen  ife  Needle's  do.,  Guano,  Proudette,  Super  do. 
BOAS,  SPANGLER  xfe  CO., 

A   ,  No.  627  Market  st.,  Philada. 

Apl — ■ ^ — 

/UJMMING'S  CELEBRATED  HAY,  STRAW 
(  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS.-Unequaled  by 
^•L  Market.  Also,  DaniePs.  Hovey's  and 
:^'e"  BOAS.  SPANGLER  &  CO 

°^^^  No.  627  Market  st.,  Philada. 

THRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS.— Warranted  genuine 
r     k\\  npw  stock,  and  at  fair  prices. 
-E    All  n«"  «'°*'^oAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 
,   ,  No.  627  Market  st..  l>elow  7th,  Philada. 

-^r-^^^-j^^RROwTAND  OULTIVATOKS- 

^"^iL  No.  627  Market  st.  helow  7th,  Philada. 

li  ^000  a^fefpoudrette  from  the  Lodi  Manufactur- 
^  cl  New  York.  Having  received  the  sole  agency 
jng  1^0.,  /;y.     f     ..  •    valuahle  fertilizer,  we  can  sup- 

ply  orders  at  wholesale  a  found  very  superior. 

or  for   g«^^^^B^;ji^\t  by  the  ton,  superphosphate  of 
Also  for  sale,  Bone  ^^%l^^^^  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Lime,  Plaster,  &c.    \^^^^'rj^^  ^^^  Market,  Philada. 
Apl— 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS.— A  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  Horticultural  'I'ools,  consistmg  m 
part  of  superior  Spading  Forks,  Hedge  and  Garden 
Shears,  Border  Knives,  Scuffle  Hoes,  Pruning  and  Bud- 
ding Knives,  Bill  Hooks,  Grafting  and  Pruning  Saws 
and  Chisels,  English  Lawn  Rakes,  Garden  Trowels, 
Grass  Hooks,  Lawn  Scythes,  Pruning  Scissors,  &c.,  at 

wholesale  and  retail. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7lh  and  Market,  Philada. 
Apl— 


PRATT'S  PATENT  HORSE  RAKE.— Although 
this  implement  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  the 
hands  of  farmers,  yet  it  has  already  attained  a  very  high 
reputation.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  operated,  and 
its  great  efficiency,  renders  it  at  once  an  importan 
adjunct  to  the  Mowing  Machine.  It  is  o  be  had  9 
P.  Morris  &  C').,  of  this  City.  May,  It.    . 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROORESSIVE  FARMER. 


f 


COLEMAN'S  FARM  MILL    SICK  AND  AFFLICTED. 


:-ijjj.i.ij..». 


TJiis  is  the  most  effiqieiU,  simple  and  durable  FARM  MIJ.L 
BOW  in  use,  and  it  precisely  meets  tlie  w<i^ts  pf  the  farmer,  as 
ic  is  not  ouly  adapted  to 

GRINDING  CORN  IN  THE  EAR, 

"but  will  grind  with  rapidity 

NHELLED  CORX,  WHEAT,  RYE  OR  OATS, 

Fine  or  Coarse  Meal,  or  Superfine  Flour,  if  required.  It  is 
easily  attached  to  horse  or  any  other  power,  and  will  grind 
from  EIGHT  TO  FIFTEEN  BUSHELS  PPR  HOUR, 
j^ccor4ing  to  power  and  speed.  This  Mill  is  coi^structed  W  aP  | 
entire  nety  principle,  which  has  never  been  used,  so  that  it 
can  be  run  for  vears  without  any  perceptible  wear.  In  fact, 
it  has  proven  it'self  to  be  the  only  efficient  and  durable  mill 
now  in  use.  Wa  invite  farmers  and  dealers  to  call  at  our  Seed 
and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  39  Market  wtreel, 
Pliiladelpliia?  and  see  one  in  tperatioa.  Thi^  Mill  h*^ 
received  the  following  premiums : 

Jst  Premium  at  the  Delaware  Stfttx)  F^iir,  185^, 

1st        do.  do.      Chester  Co., Pa.,  Fair,     do. 

Jst        dOr  do.       Berks        do.        do.      do. 

1st        do.  do.      York         do.        do.      do. 

1st        do.  do.      Franklin  ao.        do.      do. 

Ist        do.  do.       Salem        do.        do.      do. 

1st        do.  do.      Cumberland         do.       do. 

53=»  All  Mills  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.     We 

we   manufacturing  three  ditlVrent  sizes.     Prices— No.    1,  for 

hand  power,   $10.00;  jiTo.  3,  for  two-horse  power,  $.)0.00 ;  for 

steam  or  water  power^  ^so,  4,  $00.00.     A  liberal  discount  made 

to  dealers. 

ROGERS  &  BOY ER, 

Pec— tf  yp,  20  3Iarket  St.,  Philadelphia. 

LLEN'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  COMBINED 
REAPER    AND    MOWER.  We   are   now 

manufacturing  this  celebrated  Reaper  and  Mower 
combined,  which  has  no  superior.  Circulars  forwar- 
ded hy  mail  on  application.     ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

Philadelphia. 

ANNY'S  COMBINED  REAPER  AND  MOWER, 

with  Woods  Improvement.    We  are  sole  agents 

fo^-  ihis  very  successful  Harvesier,  and  those  in  want 

of  them  hu'4  bpst  scpd  us  their  orders  as  soon  as 

possible.  ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

No.  Ill  (formerly  2'J)  Market  St.,  Philada 

20,000  PEACH  TJIE:E3,  CHOICE  VARIETIES.— 
10,0^0  Apple  and  Pear  Trees.     For  sale  by 

ROCJBRS  &  BOYER,  Philada. 


I>R.    S  WAYNE, 

Believing  it  inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  recommen 

otie  medicine  for  every  ditteaw,  h*H  pr,epared  those  suitable  to 

meet  every  case.     Dr.   Swayne's  Compound   Syrup  of  Wild 

Cherry,  for  all  diseases  of  the  Pulmonary   Organs,   Throat, 

Breast  and  Lungs,  has  performed  many  astonishing  cures.     Dr. 

Swayne's  Sugar  Coated   Tar  Pijls  cleanse  the  Bowels,  restore 

the  Liver  and  Bilious  Siecreti<DnB  .to  a  he.althy  condition.      Dr. 

Swayne's  Vermifuge  for  the  destruction  of  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  &c 

J)r.  Swayne's  Catholicon,  a  valuable  Bittets  for     Weakness, 

Dyspepsia,  to  build  up  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  debilitated,  the 

depressed  in  spirits,  &p.     Dr.  Swayne's  Fever  and  Ague  Pills, 

sure  cure,  fiO  cts.  a  bo-3f .     J)r.  Swayne's  Panaceacure.s  Scrofula ; 

great  Blood  Purifier.     Dr.  Parris'  Soothing  Syrup  for  Children 

Teething,  gives  instant  relief  by  rubbing  on  the  gums.     Dr. 

Swa^ynes   Bowell  CordUil,   for  all   Bowell   Complaints.     Dr. 

Swayne's  All-healing  Ointment  cures  all  Eruptions. 

Another  Astonishing  Cure, 

By  Dr.  SWAYNE'S  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

PoixT  OF  Rocks,  Fuederick  Co.,  Md. 

Dr.  Swayne,— Dear  Sir :  Believing  it  a  dvity  I  o>ve  to  the 
public,  and  in  justice  to  you,  I  have  thouglit  proper  to  make 
known  one  of  the  most  extraoitiinary  cures,  in  my  own  case, 
that  has  eyer  been  truly  recorded.  In  the  month  of  October 
last  I  was  afflicted  witli  a  severe  gathering  in  my  breast,  which 
formed  a  large  abscess,  and  also  communicated  to  tny  Lungs 
and  very  much  afflicte;d  thejn,  and  .discli^rged  large  quantities 
of  corruption,  extern;^!  and  internal.  ]\Jy  Jjreath  could  also 
pass  through  my  Lungs  and  out  through  the  cavity  of  my 
breast  with  apparent  ease,  attended  with  a  violent  cough,  day 
and  night,  loss  of  appetite  and  extreme  debility,  so  that  my 
physicians  thought  my  case  entirely  h,opeless  and  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine.  1  remained  in  this  wretched  condition  for 
a  long  time,  until  I  was  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  me  ;  but  having  read  in  the  public 
papers  of  th.e  many  wonderful  cur-es  perforuicd  by  your  COM- 
POUND SYKUP  OF  WILD  CHEKKY,  I  commAUced  its  wm, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  and  to  my  anxious  family's,  the 
abscesg  or  opening  in  uiy  lungs  began  to  heal,  and  the  cough 
subside,  and  on  using  len  bottles  I  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  }  feel  very  grateful,  and  firmly  believe,  that  to  your 
valuable  medicine,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
am  indebted  for  this  great  change,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  am  now  enjoying  as  good  health  ;is  I  ever  have. 

Over  five  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  still  remain  a  perfectly 
hearty  man  at  this  date,  June  2d,  lSr>6  I  have  not  had  a  day's 
sickness  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  Please  accept  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  DIXON. 

The  subscriber  is  well  acquainted  with  Thomas  Dixon,  and 
can  testify  th^t  he  has  been  afflicted  as  above  represented.  I 
regard  his  recovery  almost  as  a  miracle.  He  is  a  worthy 
member  of  our  Society.  .JAMES  K.  BURBOROW, 

Pastor  of  Berlin  Circuit,  Baltimore  Conference. 
The  above  invaluable  medicine.s  prepared  only  by 

DR.  H.  SWAYNE  &  SON,  At  their  Labarntorj/, 
No.  4  North  Seventh  St.,  second  door  above  Market,  Philada. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  everywhere,  of  whom 
Swayne's  U.  S.  Almanac  for  ISjV  can  be  had  gratis. 
Jan — lyr 


1  MPROVED  FARM  WAGON.— Farmers  will  take  notice  that 
thePATKNTDUMPlKCi  or  TIPPING  FARM 

IV AGpN,  alluded  iq  in  the  January  No.  of  th^  "Farm  Jour- 
nal "  under  the  head  of  Farmers'  N()l,e  Book,  is  manufactured 
and  for  sale  by  the  Patentee,  THOMAS  CASTOR,  Frankford, 
Pa.  Also,  Rights  for  States,  Counties,  Townships,  or  for  a  spe 
cifled  nuuiUer  of  Wagons,  may  be  obtained  on  reasonable- 
terms.  In  coasequence  of  the  iucioase^  demand  for  these  de- 
sirable Farm  Wagon,  the  manufacturer  has  recently  rebuilt 
his  establishment  on  an  enlargt'd  plan,  thereby  enabling  him 
tofiU/i)ll  <jrders  with  prompt  not  j«  -and  ^C'^piitcli.  Prices  rapge 
lom  tjlOO  lo  $U0  accs  iding  to  lAio.  Feb— 3i 


A.     HARSHBARGEE, 

GROWER  OF 


mtrrt^xisL  CO.  pa. 


A  large  lot  of  Plants  always  on  hand. 

A  full  description  of  these  useful  and  beautiful  hedges,  with 
directions  for  pliutiug,  triuiming,  &c.,  will  be  cl^erfully  given 
by  addressing  as  above.  ^fi-^ — tf 

KPTCHUM'S  MOWER  ANP  RJ^APER.— We 
are  now  receiving  orders  for  Ketchurn's  coiubiBcJ 
Reaper  and  Mower,  of  improved  construction  since  lant 
year.  They  have  been  fully  tested  for  several  yearj* 
past,  and  are  beheved  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  farmer  than  any  other  machine  in  the  market. 
They  are  warranted  to  cut  10  to  15  acres  of  grass  or 
grain  in  a  day,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  with  a  scythe 

or  cradle. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  i&  CO,, 

Aj)l—        ImjHement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market 


/ 


/ 


THE  FARM  JOURNAt  AND  PROORESSIfK  FARMER'. 


flEMEE 


MMEl 


GILBKRT  &  BITTENHOUSE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  WHEELER^S  PATENl*' 

RAILWAY    HORSE    POWER.    AND    OVERSHOT 

J-JI 


SEPARATING  THRMHER,  FEED  CUTTER,  &(]. 

The  subscribers  call  the  attention*  of  FaiTners  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  superior' Horse  Power' 
and  Threshers,  which  they  are  constantly  manufacturing,  and  making  improvements,  which  makes  it  the 
best  machine  in  use.     For  furtlkr  particulars^,  address      GILBERT  &  RITTENHOUSE,  Norristown,  Pa. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  !  GARDEN  SEEDS ! 

A  large  and  fresh  supply  of  new  and  genuine  Gar- 
den Seeds  of  every  variety. 

Pasohall  ^[orris  &  Co., 
N.  E.  cor.  nh  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  KNOX'S  HORSE  HOES,  &c. 
A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Horse  Hoes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  constantly  on  handj  and  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices. 

PASCtiALL  Morris  &  Co., 
N.  E.  cor.  7th  k  Market  St9.,  Phila. 


A  PERFUMED  BREATH. 

What  lady  or  geutlemau  would  remain  under  the  curse  of  a 
disagreeable  breathy  when  by  using  the  "  Balm  of  a  Thousand 
Flowers"  as  a  dentifrice  would  not  only  render  it  sweet  but 
leave  the  teeth  white  as  alabaster  ?  Many  persons  do  not  know 
their  breath  is  bad,  and  the  subject  is  so  delicate  their  friends 
will  never  mention  it.  Pour  a  single  drop  of  the  "  Balm  "  on 
your  tooth-brush  and  Wash  the  te^h  night  and  morning.  A 
flfty-cent  bottle  will  last  a  year. 

A  Beautiful  Complexion  msvy  easily  be  acanired  by  using 
the  "Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers.''  It  will  remove  tan, 
pimples,  and  freckles  from  the  skin,  leaving  it  of  a  soft  and 
roseate  hue.  Wet  a  towel,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops,  and 
wa.sh  the  facfe  night  and  morning. 

Shaving  .Made  Easy.— Wet  your  Rhaving-brush  in  either 
warm  or  cold  water,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops  of  '•  Balm  of 
a  Thousand  Flowers,"  rub  the  beard  well,  and  it  will  make 
a  beautiful  soft  lather,  much  facilitating  the  operation  of  shav- 
ing.    Price  only  fifty-cents. 

Beware  of  counterfeits  and  imitations;  none  genuine,  unless 
sinned  by  Fetridge  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.         W.  P.  FETRIDGE  &  CO 

Dee tjt  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


rpHE  MORGAN  BL.\CK  PIAVVK  STALLIONS 
JL  "Bat  SiiBRMAJf  "  and  "  Black  Ham'k  Eu.lip.sk," 
will  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares,  at  the  Howahh 
House  Stables;  near  the  fivd  mile  stone,  on  tlie 
Phila.  and  We.st  Chester  Plank  Road.  They*  were  both* 
sired  by  the  Original  Morgan  Black  Hawk,  and  are 
otherwise  of  the  best  Morgan  and  Messenger  stbck, 

JOS.  LIDDOX  PKXNOCK, 
Maj  2t.  ABRAHAM  L.  PENNOCK,  Jr. 

TO  FAR3IEUS  AND  GARDENERS.— The  Subscribt-rs  offer  for^ 
sale  4(),(H)!»  barrels  of  their  NEW  &  IMPROVED 
POUDRETTE,  manufactured  from  the  night-.soil  of  New 
York  city,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.    This  article  (greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  two  years)  has  iTcen  in  the  market  for" 
eighteen  years,  and  still  delies  competition,  as  a  manure  for' 
Corn  and  Garden  Vegetables,  being  cheaper,  more  potver/ul 
than  any  other,  &nd  at  the  same  time  free  from  disagreeable 
odor.    Two  barrels  ($.3  worth)  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in 
the  hill,  will  save  two- 'birds  in  labor;  will  cause  it  come  up' 
quicker,  to  grow  faster,  ripen  earlier,  and  will  bring  a  larger 
crop  on  poor  ground  thftn  any  other  fertilizer,  and  is  also  a  j/re-' 
ventative  of  the  cutworm  ;  also  it  does  not  injure  the  seed  to  be 
put  in  cont.act  with  it. 

The  L.  M.  Co.  point  to  their  long-.standing  reputation,  and  the' 
large  capital  ($100,000)  invest  ui  in  their  busiuess,  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be  of  suclx  quality 
as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 
Price,  delivereri  in  the  city  frjo  of  charge  and  other  expense, 

Oiic  barrel, $2  00 

;  Two  barrels, -        3  50 

]?ive  barrels, -8  00 

Six  barrels. o  50 

AnVl'at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over  six 
barrels. 

93^  A  pamphlet,  containing  every  information,  will  be  seal 
(^ree)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.    Our  address  is — 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Feb— 4t  Office,  60  Cortlandt  St.,  Ne^\^  York. 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROORESSIVE  FARMER 


COLEMAN'S  FARM  MILL 


TJiis  is  the  most  efficiertj,  simple  ^nd  durable  FAR»J  MIJ^L 
mow  in  use,  and  it  precisely  meets  thfi  wd^ts  pf  tlie  fairer,  as 
it  is  not  only  adapted  to 

GRINDING  CORN  IN  THE  EAR, 

but  will  grind  with  rapidity 

MIELLED  CORX,  WHEAT,  RYE  OR  OATS, 

Fine  or  Coarse  Meal,  or  Superfine  Flour,  if  required.  It  is 
easily  attached  to  horse  or  any  other  power,  and  will  grind 
from  EIGHT  TO  FIFTEEN  BUSHELS  PfiR  HOUR, 
4.ccor4ing  to  power  and  speed.  This  Mill  is  cppstructed  <?»  a.n 
entire  new  principle,  which  has  never  been  used,  so  that  it 
can  be  run  for  years  without  any  perceptible  wear.  In  fact, 
it  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  only  efficient  and  durable  mill 
now  in  use.  W*  invite  farmers  aud  dealers  to  call  at  our  Seed 
and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  29  Market  wtreel, 
Plilladelpliia,  and  see  one  in  (iperatioa.  This  Mill  hskS 
received  the  following  premiums : 

]lst  Premium  at  the  Delaware  Stftto  F^^ir,  18')^, 

1st        do.  do.      Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Fair,     do. 

Jst        do,  do.       Berks        do.        do.      do. 

Ist        do.  do.      York         do.        do.      do. 

Ist        do.  do.      Franklin  ao.        do.      do. 

Ist        do.  do.       Salem        do.        do.      do. 

1st        do.  do.       Cumberland         do.      do. 

Jnj^  AH  Mills  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.     We 

we  manufacturing  three  difl'ereut  sizes.     Prices — No.    1,  for 

hand  power,   $10r00  ;  STo.  3,  for  two-horse  power,  $  W.OO ;  for 

steam  or  water  power,  2s'u,  4,  $00.00.     A  liberal  discount  made 

to  dealers. 

ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

Pec-r-rtf  No-  20  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

LLEN'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  COMBINED 
REAPER    AND    MOWER.  We   are   now 

manufacturing  this  celebrated  Reaper  and  Mower 
combined,  which  has  no  superior.  Circulars  forwar- 
ded i^y  mail  on  applicaiion.     ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

Philadelphia. 

ANNY'S  COMBINED  REAPER  AND  MOWER, 

with  Wood's  Improvement.    We  are  sole  agents 

foj-  this  very  successful  Harvester,  and  those  in  want 

of  them  ha*4  bpst  sepd  us  their  orders  as  soon  as 

possible.  ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

No.  Ill  (formerly  29)  Market  st.,  Philada 

20,000  PEACH  TIIKE3,  CHOICE  VARIETJES.— 
lO.OPO  Apple  and  Pear  Trees.     For  sale  by 

ROa^IiS  &  BOYER,  Philada. 


SICK  AND  AFFLICTED. 

I>R.    S  WAYNE, 

Believing  it  inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  recommen 

«jie  medicine  for  eyery  dUeaw,  h*«  pr(epared  those  suitable  to 

meet  every  case.     Dr.   Swayne's  Compound   Syrup  of  Wild 

Cherry,  for  all  diseases  of  the  Pulmonary   Organs,   Throat, 

Breast  aud  Lungs,  has  performed  many  astonishing  cures.    Dr. 

Swayne's  Sugar  Coated   Tar  Pijls  cleanse  the  Bowels,  restore 

the  Liver  and  Bilious  feiecretwnu  ,to  a  he.althy  condition.      Dr. 

Swayne's  Vermifuge  for  the  destruction  of  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  &c 

;Dr.  Swayne's  Catholicon,  a  valuable  Bitte*s  foj-     Weakness, 

Dyspep.sia,  to  build  up  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  debilitated,  the 

depressed  in  spirits,  &p.     Dr.  Swayne's  Fever  and  Ague  Pills, 

sure  cure,  fiO  cts.  a  bo^.    Pr.  Swayne's  Panaceacures Scrofula ; 

great  Blood  Purifier.     Dr.  Parris'  Soothing  Syrup  for  Children 

Teething,  gives  instant  relief  by  rubbing  on  the  gums.     Dr. 

Swa.yne'^s   Bowell  Cordi»U,   for  all   Bowell  Complaints.     Dr. 

Swayne's  All-healing  Ointment  cures  all  Eruptions. 

Another  Astonishing  Cure, 

By  Dr.  SWAYNE'S  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Point  of  Rocks,  Fkedkrick  Co.,  Md. 
Dr.  Swayne,— Dear  Sir :  Believing  it  a  d^ty  I  o)ve  to  the 
public,  and  in  justice  to  you,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make 
known  one  of  the  most  extraoi-dinary  cures,  inniy  own  case, 
tbat  has  eyer  been  truly  recorded.  In  the  month  o/  October 
last  I  was  afflicted  wltli  a  s^evere  gathering  in  my  breast,  which 
fornied  a  large  abscess,  aud  also  communicated  to  my  Lungs 
and  very  much  afflicteid  thepi,  and  4isclvirged  large  quantities 
of  corruption,  exteru;|il  aud  internal,  ^y  breath  could  also 
pass  through  my  Lungs  and  out  through  the  cavity  of  mj 
breast  with  apparent  ease,  attended  with  a  violent  cough,  day 
and  night,  loss  of  appetite  an,d  extrenie  debility,  so  that  my 
physicians  thought  my  case  entirely  hopeless  and  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine.  1  remained  in  this  wretched  condition  for 
a  long  time,  until  I  was  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  me  ;  but  having  read  in  the  public 
papers  of  thve  many  wonderful  cur^s  perfor,uu3d  by  your  COM- 
POUND SYRUP  OF  WILD  CHERRY,  I  commjenced  its  usa, 
aud  to  my  great  satisfaction  aud  to  my  anxious  family's,  the 
abscesg  or  opening  in  my  lungs  began  to  heal,  and  the  cough 
subside,  and  on  using  ten  bottles  I  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  J  feel  very  grateful,  and  firmly  believe,  that  to  your 
valuable  medicine,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
am  indebted  for  this  gre^t  change,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  am  now  enjoying  as  good  health  as  I  ever  have. 

Over  live  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  still  remain  a  perfectly 
hearty  man  at  this  date,  June  2d,  1S.")6  I  have  not  had  a  day's 
sickness  for  tlie  last  eighteen  montjis.  please  accept  my  grate- 
ful ackuowledgnleuts.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  DIXON. 

The  subscriber  is  well  acquainted  with  Thomas  Dixon,  and 
can  testify  th^t  he  has  been  afflicted  as  above  represented.  I 
regard  his  recovery  almost  as  a  miracle.  He  is  a  worthy 
member  of  our  Society.  JAMES  R.  BURBOROW, 

Pastor  of  Berlin  Circuit,  Baltimore  Conference. 

The  above  invaluable  medicinej^  prepared  only  by 

DR.  H.  SWAYNE  &  SON,  At  their  Labarfltorij, 
No.  4  North  Seventh  St.,  second  door  above  Market,  Philada, 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  everywhere,  of  whom 
SwAYNER  U.  S.  Almanac  for  18JV  can  be  had  gratis. 

Jan — lyr 

A.     HARSHBARGEE, 

GROWER  OF 


THE    FARM   JOUR'NAti    Al^D    PROGRESSIVE    ]^ARMER\ 


1  MPROVED  FARM  WAGON.— Farmers  will  take  notice  that 
the  PATENT  DUMPING  or  TIPPING  FARM 

WAGpN,  alluded  tp  in  the  January  No.  of  th^  "Farm  Jour- 
nal "  under  the  head  of  Farmers'  Not,e  Book,  is  manufactured 
and  for  sale  by  the  Patentee,  THOMAS  CASTOR,  Frankford, 
Pa.  Also,  Rights  for  States,  Counties,  Townships,  or  for  a  spe 
cified  number  of  Wagous,  may  be  obtained  on  reasonable- 
terms.  In  coasequeuce  of  the  increase^  demand  for  these  de- 
nirable  Farm  Wagon,  the  manufacturer  has  recently  rebuilt 
his  establi.^hment  on  an  enlarged  plan,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  fill /i)ll  <^v^iers  with  prompt  net*  and  dcspj^tch.  Prices  riijigo 
^•om  l»100  io  $130  acc»  idin^  to  uliio.  Fob— 3i 


mX)P)PX,XlV[    CO.    PA. 


■4  ^  •  ^   ^ 


A  large  lot  of  Plants  always  on  baud. 

A  full  description  of  these  useful  and  beautiful  hedges,  with 
directions  for  pltntiug,  triuiming,  kc.,  will  be  cl^erfully  given 
by  adijressiug  as  above.  J^»i — tf 

Kf:TCHUM'S  MOWER  ANP  RJ^APER.— We 
are  now  receiving  orders  for  Ketehum's  combined 
Reaper  and  Mower,  of  improved  construction  since  lant 
year.  They  have  been  fully  tested  for  several  years 
past,  and  are  believed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  farmer  than  any  other  machine  in  the  market. 
They  are  warranted  to  cut  10  to  16  acres  of  grass  or 
grain  in  a  day,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  with  a  scythe 

or  cradle. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  ifc  CO^, 

Apl—        ImjTiement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market 
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GILBERT  &  BITTEITHOUSE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WHEELER^S  PATENT*' 

RAILWAY    HORSE    POWER    AND    OVERSHOT 


SEPARATING  THRMHER,  FEED  COTTER,  M. 


The  subscribers  call  the  at?t'^tioii^ of  Fanners  and' the  public  generally,  to  their  superior'Horse  Powcf' 
Threshers,  which  they  are  constantly  manufacturing,  and  making  improvements,  which  makes  it  the 

For  furtlier  particulars-,  address      GILBERT  &  RITTENHOUSE,  Norristown,  Pa. 


and 

best  machine  in  use 


GARDEN  SEEDS  !  GARDEN  SEEDS ! 

A  large  and  fresh  supply  of  new  and  genuine  Gar- 
den Seeds  of  every  variety. 

Pasohall  Morris  &  Co., 
N.  E.  cor.  Uh  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  KNOX'S  HORSE  HOES,  &c. 

A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Horse  Iloes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  constantly  on  handj  and  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices. 

PascRall  Morris  &  Co., 
N.  E.  cor.  7th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


A  PERFUMED  BREATH. 

What  lady  or  geutleraan  would  remain  under  the  curae  of  a 
disagreeable  breathy  when  by  usingthe  "  Balm  of  a  Thousand 
Flowbrs  "  as  a  dertifrice  would  not  only  render  it  sweet  but 
leave  the  teeth  white  as  alabaster  ?  Many  persons  do  not  know 
their  breath  is  bad,  and- the  subject  is  so  delicate  their  friends 
will  never  mention  it.  Pour  a  single  drop  of  the  "  Balm  "  on 
your  tooth-brush  and  Wash  the  teoth  night  and  morning.  A 
Afty-c^nt  bottle  will  last  a  year. 

A  Beautiful  Complexion  m!iy  easily  be  acc^inired  by  using 
the  "Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers.''  It  will  remove  tan, 
pimples,  and  freckles  from  the  skin,  leaving  it  of  a  soft  and 
roseate  hue.  Wet  a  towel,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops,  and 
wash  the  facfe  night  and  morning. 

Shaving  Made  Easy.— Wot  your  Rhaving-bmsh  in  either 
warm  or  cold  water,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops  of  '•  Balm  of 
A  Thousand  Flowers,"  rub  the  beard  well,  aud  it  will  make 
a  beautiful  soft  lather,  much  facilitating  the  operation  of  shav- 
ing.    Price  only  fifty-cents. 

Beware  of  counterfeits  and  imitations;  none  genuine,  unless 
■iirned  by  Fetridge  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  dniggists.         W.  P.  FETRIDGE  &  CO 

I>e«— t>t  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


rnHE  MORGAN  BLACK  HAWK  STALLIONS 
X  "Bat  SkBRMAif  "  and  "  Black  Hawk  Kclipsk," 
will  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares,  at  the  How  aud 
House  Stables;  near  the  five;  mile  stone,  on  the 
Phila.  and  West  Chester  Plank  Road.  They  were  both^ 
sired  by  the  Original  Morgan  Black  Hawk,  and  are 
otherwise  of  the  best  Morgan  and  Me.-^senger  stbck, 

JOS.  LIDDOX  PKNiNOCK, 
Maj  2t.  ABRAHAM  L.  PENNOCK,  Jr. 

TO  FAUMEUS  ANI^  GARDENERS.— The  Subscfibers  oflFor  for^ 
sale  40,000  barrels  of  their  NEW  &.  IMPROVED 
POUDRKTTE,  manufactured  from  the  night-soil  of  New 
York  city,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.    This  article  (greatly  im- 
proved within  the  laM  two  years)  ha*  Ixoen  in  the  market  for" 
eighteen  years,  aud  still  delies  competition,  as  a  manure  for' 
Corn  and  Garden  Vegetables,  being  cheaper,  more  powerful 
than  any  other,  and  at  the  same  {\me  free  from  disagreeable 
odor.    Two  barrels  ($.3  worth)  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in 
the  hill,  will  save  two- "birds  in  labor;  will  cause  it  come  up' 
quicker,  to  grow  faster,  ripen  earlier,  and  will  bring  a  larger 
crop  on  poor  ground  than  any  other  fertilizer,  and  is  al.«?o  a  ju-e-' 
Tentative  of  the  cut  worm  ;  also  it  does  not  injure  the  seed  to  be 
put  in  contact  with  it. 

The  L.  M.  Co.  point  to  their  long-standing  reputation,  and  the* 
large  capital  ($100,t)00)  invested  in  their  business,  as  a  guaran-- 
tee  that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  bo  of  sucli  quality 
as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 
Price,  dellvereri  in  the  city  frjo  of  charge  and  other  expense, 

06e  barrel, $2  00 

!  Two  barrels, -        3  50 

Pive  barrels, -800 

Six  barrt^ts. 9  r^o 

AnVl'at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over  six' 
barrels. 

53=-  A  pamphlet,  containing  every  information,  will  be  seni 
(t-REE)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.    Our  address  is — 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTUKING  CO., 

Feb— 4t  Office,  60  Cortlandt  St.,  Ke\\^  York. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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State  Assayer,  Boston ;  and  Professors  James  C.  Booth, 
and  John  Frazier,  of  Philadelphia.    Sold  at  $50  per 

nettTon,  by        ^^^^  ^    MIFFLIN,  Sole  Agent. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
No.  3. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  HARLAND  COULTAS. 

Unfruitfulness. — (Sterilitas.)  The  unfruitfulness 
of  trees  arises  from  very  different  causes.  Young 
sound  trees  remain  sometimes  unfruitful  through 
the  richness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted, 
which  produces  an  excess  of  sap,  and  a  preponde- 
rance of  their  vegetative  over  their  reproductive 
forces.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  is  simple  enough. 
Transplant  the  tree  to  a  poorer  soil,  cut  off  the 
younger  shoots,  or  bleed  in  the  way  already  men- 
tioned. Dwarf  trees,  through  a  provident  pruning 
and  bending  of  their  branches,  can  be  forced  to  put 
forth  flower-buds  instead  of  leaf-buds. 

But  unfruitfulness  also  arises  in  young  and  fruit- 
ful trees,  when  warm  weather   so  accelerates  the 
growth  of  the  secondary  shoots,  that  the  sap  is 
withdrawn  from  the  primary,  and  the  tree  for  this 
reason  is  not  able  to  form  its  fruit  buds.     Metzger, 
a  celebrated  German  botanist.  Counsellor  for  the 
government,  has  written  a  very  interesting  treatise 
on  the  secondary  shoots  of  trees,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Horticulture 
in  the  Prussian  States.     He  advises  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  secondary  shoots,  in  order  the  first  to 
perfect.     Immediately  that  the  frost  has  penetrated 
the  soil,  the  roots  of  young  fruit-bearing  trees  must 
be  covered  with  manure,  or  with  leaves,  and  this 
covering  must  lie  undisturbed  in  the  spring  till  the 
primary  shoots   have   developed   themselves.     The 
effect  of  the  covering  is  to  continue  the  frost  longer 
in  the  ground,  and  retard  the  development  of  the 
root  fibres,  whereby  the  growth  of  the  secondary 
shoots  is  stopped. 

In  order  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  old  trees, 
we  advise  the  cutting  off  and  shortening  of  the  se- 
condary shoots,  but  at  the  same  lime  we  would 
remark,  that  such  abbreviation  is  injurious  to  young, 
vigorous  trees,  because  the  forming  flower-buds  are 
Vol.  VII.— 11 


by  this  process  changed  to  ordinary  leaf-buds,  and 
sterility  is  thus  produced. 

Trees  which  are  unfruitful  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment, must  be  covered  with  dung  in  autumn,  and 
freed  from  the  mosses  and  lichens  adhering  to  their 

bark. 

.  Unfruitfulness  may  also  originate  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  through  accidental  causes.     The  stamens 
and  pistils  may  be  killed  by  frosts,  or  strong  rains 
may  prevent  the  rupture  of  the  anthers  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pollen  at  the  time  that  the  pistil  is 
ready  for  its  reception  ;  or  the  pistil  may  be  rendered 
incapable  of  conception  through  the  rains  washing 
away  the  humid  secretion  on  its  summit  or  stigma, 
or  insects  may  injure  these  parts,  and  thus  prevent 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.     Against  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  rains  there  is  no  remedy,  but  the 
effects  of  frosts  may  be  prevented  by  covering  young 
trees  with  straw  and  last  matting. 

Premature  defoliation.— {Tabes.)    This  disease,  the 
result  of  unsuitable  climate,  station,  soil,  dryness, 
frost,  or  other  debilitating  causes,  manifests  itself  in 
trees,  by  an  arrest  of  their  growth,  a  change  in  th« 
color  of  their  foliage,  and  its  premature  fall.     If  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  an 
improper  station  or  soil,  we  can,  by  transplanting  ^ 
the  tree  to  a  more  suitable  location,  effect  a  cure ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  is  produced  by  pow- 
erful frosts  or  uninterrupted  dryness,  it  is  incurable. 
The  premature  defoliation  which  trees,  shrmbs, 
and  herbaceous  plants  suffer  at  unusual  times,  rests 
on    similar    causes,  and    distinguishes    itself  only 
through  the  quicker  course  of  the  disease ;  it  shows 
itself  likewise  through  the  debility  of  the  vegetation, 
which  ultimately  quite  ceases.     The  leaves  become 
yellow,  and  fall  off  generally  at  once,  so  that  the 
plant  in  a  short  time  is  completely  defoliated,  al- 
though it  should  be  yet  vegetating.     When  we  ob- 
serve this  evil,  help  is  generally  too  late,  and  there- 
fore useless. 

Apparent  </ca/A.— (Letharoia.)  We  mean,  by  this, 
the  unusual  non-appearance  of  growth  in  trees,  aa 
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139  South  Wharves  above  Walnut  Street. 


MERCHANTS,   PRINCI- 
a  distance,  who 


MORRIS'S  PERFECT  CHAIN  PUMP.— This 
Pump  just  patented,  is  entirely  successful.  It 
works  without  friction,  never  freezes  and  does  not  lose 
a  drop  of  water.  The  water  flows  the  moment  the 
crank  is  turned.  This  improvement  can  be  attached 
to  the  common  chain  pump,  it  then  becomes  a  perfect 
machine,  with  which  a  small  child  can  raise  water  from 

*"  Attachments,  Pumps  and  Bighte  for  sale,  and  full 
description  by  addressing 

J.  B.  BROWN, 
627  Market  Street,  Philadeiphia,  Pa. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
No.  3. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  HARLAND  COULTAS. 

Unfruitfulness. — (Sterilitas.)  The  unfruitfulness 
of  trees  arises  from  very  different  causes.  Young 
sound  trees  remain  sometimes  unfruitful  through 
the  richness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted, 
which  produces  an  excess  of  sap,  and  a  preponde- 
rance of  their  vegetative  over  their  reproductive 
forces.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  is  simple  enough. 
Transplant  the  tree  to  a  poorer  soil,  cut  ofi'  the 
younger  shoots,  or  bleed  in  the  way  already  men- 
tioned. Dwarf  trees,  through  a  provident  pruning 
and  bending  of  their  branches,  can  be  forced  to  put 
forth  flower-buds  instead  of  leaf-buds. 

But  unfruitfulness  also  arises  in  young  and  fruit- 
ful trees,  when  warm  weather   so  accelerates  the 
growth  of  the  secondary  shoots,  that  the  sap  is 
withdrawn  from  the  primary,  and  the  tree  for  this 
reason  is  not  able  to  form  its  fruit  buds.     Metzger, 
a  celebrated  German  botanist.  Counsellor  for  the 
government,  has  written  a  very  interesting  treatise 
on  the  secondary  shoots  of  trees,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Horticulture 
in  the  Prussian  States.     He  advises  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  secondary  shoots,  in  order  the  first  to 
perfect.     Immediately  that  the  frost  has  penetrated 
the  soil,  the  roots  of  young  fruit-bearing  trees  must 
be  covered  with  manure,  or  with  leaves,  and  this 
covering  must  lie  undisturbed  in  the  spring  till  the 
primary  shoots   have  developed  themselves.     The 
effect  of  the  covering  is  to  continue  the  frost  longer 
in  the  ground,  and  retard  the  development  of  the 
root  fibres,  whereby  the  growth  of  the  secondary 
shoots  is  stopped. 

In  order  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  old  trees, 
we  advise  the  cutting  oflf  and  shortening  of  the  se- 
condary shoots,  but  at  the  same  time  we  would 
remark,  that  such  abbreviation  is  injurious  to  young, 
vigorous  trees,  because  the  forming  flower-buds  are 
Vol.  VII.— 11 


by  this  process  changed  to  ordinary  leaf-buds,  and 
sterility  is  thus  produced. 

Trees  which  are  unfruitful  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment, must  be  covered  with  dung  in  autumn,  and 
freed  from  the  mosses  and  lichens  adhering  to  their 

bark. 

.  Unfruitfulness  may  also  originate  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  through  accidental  causes.     The  stamens 
and  pistils  may  be  killed  by  frosts,  or  strong  rains 
may  prevent  the  rupture  of  the  anthers  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pollen  at  the  time  that  the  pistil  is 
ready  for  its  reception ;  or  the  pistil  may  be  rendered 
incapable  of  conception  through  the  rains  washing 
away  the  humid  secretion  on  its  summit  or  stigma, 
or  insects  may  injure  these  parts,  and  thus  prevent 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.     Against  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  rains  there  is  no  remedy,  but  the 
effects  of  frosts  may  be  prevented  by  covering  young 
trees  with  straw  and  last  matting. 

Premature  defoliation. —(Tabes.)  This  disease,  the 
result  of  unsuitable  climate,  station,  soil,  dryness, 
frost,  or  other  debilitating  causes,  manifests  itself  in 
trees,  by  an  arrest  of  their  growth,  a  change  in  tht 
color  of  their  foliage,  and  its  premature  fall.  If  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  an 
improper  station  or  soil,  we  can,  by  transplanting  ^ 
the  tree  to  a  more  suitable  location,  effect  a  cure ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  is  produced  by  pow- 
erful frosts  or  uninterrupted  dryness,  it  is  incurable. 

The  premature  defoliation  which  trees,  shruibs, 
and  herbaceous  plants  suffer  at  unusual  times,  rests 
on  similar  causes,  and  distinguishes  itself  only 
through  the  quicker  course  of  the  disease ;  it  shows 
itself  likewise  through  the  debility  of  the  vegetation, 
which  ultimately  quite  ceases.  The  leaves  become 
yellow,  and  fall  off  generally  at  once,  so  that  the 
plant  in  a  short  time  is  completely  defoliated,  al- 
though it  should  be  yet  vegetating.  When  we  ob- 
serve this  evil,  help  is  generally  too  late,  and  there- 
fore useless. 

Apparent  <fca/A.— (Letharoia.)  We  mean,  by  this, 
j  the  unusual  non-appearance  of  growth  in  trees,  as 
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also  in  tubers  and  bulbs.     Newly  transplanted  trees, 
particularly  those  which  are  planted  in  spring,  and 
planted  bulbs  often  show  no  shoots,  although  all 
their  parts  are  in  a  healthy  condition.     A  soil,  bad, 
and  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  unpropitious 
weather,  but  especially  dry,  and  with   respect  to 
bulbs  and  tubers,  the  circumstance  that  the  same 
has  been  too  deeply  planted,  are  the  causes  of  this 
apparent  lifelessness,  from  which  the  trees  easily 
recover  at  the  time  of  the  midsummer  growth,  if  the 
soil  is  not  too  bad,  and  the  dryness  not  too  long  con- 
tinued.    The  tubers  and  bulbs  must,  however,  be 
taken  up  from  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  if  neces- 
sary, be  planted  in  a  soil  more  suited  to  their  na- 
ture, and  be  set  nearer  the  surface. 

Diseased  or  imperfectly  formed  /rwi^— (Carpoma- 
NiA.)  Young  as  well  as  old  trees  often  bear  for  a 
succession  of  years,  small  and  tasteless  fruits,  gra- 
dually become  more  sickly  and  exhausted,  and  either 
soon  die,  or  at  least,  for  several  years,  remain  un- 
fruitful. 

The  causes  which  produce  this  diseased  condition 
of  things,  are  various,  and  often  arise  from  totally 
different  circumstances.     In  old  trees  it  is  generally 
the  want  of  sap,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil ;  but  most  frequently  it  origi- 
nates in  -the  circumstance,  that,  on  account  of  the 
great  age  of  the  tree,  the  vessels  have  become  too 
strongly  lignified,  so  that  there  is  an  imperfect  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  through  them,  and  a  want  of  that 
flow  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  healthy 
fruit.     The  tree,  in  fact,  is  in  the  same  situation  as 
one  which  we  have  stripped  of  its  vernal  foliage.    It 
puts  forth  new  leaves,  a  stronger  bloom,  and  bears 
a  greater  quantity  of  fruit,  but  far  less  perfectly 
formed,  till  its  vegetative  powers  become  finally  ex- 
hausted. 

If  the  tree  is  so  old,  that  we  believe  its  vessels  to 
be  completely  lignified,  then  is  it  advisable  to  cut  it 
down.  But  if  we  consider  the  soil,  then  the  earth 
must  be  carefully  removed  from  the  roots,  which 
must  be  covered  up  with  a  more  nourishing  soil ; 
and  a  bed  of  fermenting  manure  deposited  at  the 
of  foot  the  tree  in  autumn,  must,  in  early  spring,  be 
dug  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  its  sap  roots. 

An  excess  of  sap  is  frequently  the  cause  of  this 
disease  in  young  trees,  especially  if  they  have  been 
transplanted  from  a  barren  to  a  fertile  soil,  which 
produces  in  them  exhaustion,  not  less  than  in  old. 
The  opposite  treatment,  with  reference  to  soil  and 
nourishment,  is  in  this  instance  to  be  pursued,  as 
also  bleeding. 

(To  be  continued.)    , 


VALUE  OF  ASHES  AS  A  FERTILIZEE. 

"  One  who  holds  the  plow,"  in  Long  Island,  writes 
very  sensibly  upon  this  subject,  in  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman of  March  26th. 

Messrs.  Editors— A  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  February  5th,  makes  inquiry  about 
ashes,  leached  and  unleached,  and  what  soils  and 
crops  are  most  benefited  by  them ;  and  as  he  has 
alluded  to  Long  Island  farmers  (which  to  me  has  a 
sound  of  home,)  I  have  thought  to  throw  out  a  few 
facts  upon  the  subject,  believing  with  your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Johnson,  of  Geneva,  that  however 
beautiful  and  true  a  theory  may  be,  yet  that  the 
facts  as  developed  by  practice,  are  what  farmers  want 
to   guide   them,  if  profitable  farming  is  the  thmg 

sought. 

To  commence  our  subject,  which  is  the  effect  of 
ashes,  leached  and  unleached,  upon  soils  and  crops, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  all  the  ground  laid  down 
by  your  correspondent,  but  simply  "  state  what  I 
know,  and  testify  to  what  I  have  seen." 

In  this  section,  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island, 
leached  ashes  have  been  used  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  the  farmers  for  at  least  half  a  century.— 
The  soil  varies  from  a  heavy  loam,  with  no  percepti- 
ble admixture  of  sand  or  gravel,  to  a  light  loam,  in 
which  sand  or  gravel  predominates,  but  for  the  most 
part  is  what  may  be  called  a  good  loamy  soil,  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  grains,  roots  and  grasses. 
This  land,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  ashed  more  or 
less  for  half  a  century,  according  as  the  opinions, 
and  I  may  perhaps  with  truth  add,  the  enterprise  of 
its  owners  prompted.     The  ashes  used  have  been 
mostly  leached  ones,  brought  by  vessels  from  abroad, 
at  first  at  a  low  rate,  but  as  the  effects  of  their  use 
became  more  apparent  and  the  demand  increased, 
so  their  price  was  increased,  and  now  range  from 
$4  to  $5  "^  ton  of  thirty-five  struck  bushels. 

(The  unleached  ashes  that  have  been  used  during 
this  time,  have  been  limited  to  a  small  quantity 
gathered  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, and  altogether  too  insignificant  in  quantity  to 
be  worthy  of  particular  notice.) 

These  ashes  before  mentioned,  the  leached,  have 
been  brought  here  from  abroad,  and  together  with 
what  few  were  made  by  the  farmers  at  home,  have 
been  applied  to  almost  every  kind  of  soil  and  crop 
here  cultivated  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  applied  only 
once  in  the  rotation.  This  rotation  is  generally  as 
follows :  First,  corn,  planted  on  an  inverted  sod.— 
Second,  oats.  Third,  wheat  or  barley,  which  is 
succeeded  and  remains  in  grass  from  three  to  four 
years,  when  corn  again  follows. 

The  crop  to  which  it  is  generally  applied,  is  either 
to  corn  by  spreading  it  on  the  ground  after  it  is 
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plowed,  either  before  or  after  planting — (the  better 
way  is  probably  immediately  after  plowing,  before 
the  harrowing  or  dragging  has  been  done,) — or  to 
wheat,  and  then  harrow  it  in  with  the  seed. 

Once  in  the  rotation  is  as  often  as  is  advisable, 
and  three  tons,  of  thirty-five  bushel,  per  acre  as 
much  as  would  be  needful  to  apply,  as  it  is  lasting 
in  its  effects,  and  if  applied  to  the  corn  crop  in  the 
rotation  mentioned,  it  will  hive  a  marked  effect 
upon  all  the  following  crops.  Upon  lands  that  have 
never  been  ashed,  (unless  they  are  sandy  soils,  of 
the  effect  upon  which  I  know  but  little,)  they  have 
had  for  the  first  one  or  two  applications  a  wonderful 
effect,  particularly  on  grass,  wheat  and  corn — often 
more  than  doubling  the  quantity  of  the  former ;  and 
instead  of  causing  the  small  grains,  as  wheat,  &c., 
to  lodge,  as  is  frequently  the  case  by  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  artificial  manures,  it  has  a  contrary 
effect,  making  a  stiff  straw,  and  on  this  account  are 
useful  to  apply  to  crops  likely  to  fall,  from  the  use 
of  forcing  manures. 

The  manner  of  applying  is  universally  by  spread- 
ing, as  evenly  as  possible,  with  a  shovel  from  a  cart 
or  wagon,  and  to  do  this  well  requires  less  theory 
than  practice. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  leached  and  un- 
leached ashes  I  am  unable  to  say,  and  would  suggest 
to  your  correspondent  that  he  makes  a  careful  ex- 
periment, say  on  wheat,  and  inform  your  readers  of 
the  result. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  perhaps  say  a  word  as  to 
the  ultimate  effect  of  ashes  upon  the  mechanical 
condition  of  soils   and   crops ;    and   as   your   cor- 
respondent has  hinted  at  having  heard  of  lands  be- 
coming partially  sterile  in  consequence  of  too  free 
and  constant  a  use  of  this  manure,  I  will  say  that  I 
know  of  a  lot  near  by  me,  that  has,  I  should  judge 
from  its  appearance  and  what  others  say  about  it, 
been  ashed  almost  to  death ;  at  any  rate  it  is  now 
"  hors  du  combat,"  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
had  the  simple  treatment  sometimes  used  for  old 
horses — that  of  turning  out  to  grass,  whereby  to 
recuperate  perchance  its  weakened  energies,  and  al- 
though it  may  now  be  convalescent,  yet  still  will 
evidently  require  the  sunshine  of  many  a  summer, 
the  disintegrating  and  renewing  effects  of  frost  and 
snow,  and  the  careful  dietic  treatment  of  the  skill- 
ful cultivator,  ere,  it  will  again  reach  the  height  it 
once  attained.     In  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  field 
on  which  the  prescription  of  mere  theorists  might 
be  practiced   without   any   harm   whatever.      The 
cause  of  this  I  cannot  explain ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
soils  which  have  been  long  and  freely  ashed,  seem 
to  have  undergone  a  change  in  their  mechanical  con- 
dition, and  seem  more  ashlike,  and  ciumble  down 
after  the  plow,  giving  unmistakable  evidence  to  a 


careful  observer  of  having  had  too  much  of  a  good 
thing. 

Corn,  planted  on  land  highly  ashed  for  a  number 
of  succeeding  years,  will  perhaps  grow  well  and 
look  finely  until  the  month  of  August,  when  all  at 
once  the  stalks  will  begin  to  sprowl  in  every  di- 
rection, and  but  half  a  crop,  or  barely  that,  will  be 
the  result. 

From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  leached 
ashes  produce  a  very  marked  effect  on  loamy  land  to 
which  they  have  never  been  applied,  yet  the  effect 
for  good  is  always  less  apparent  after  each  applica- 
tion, and  should  not  be  followed  too  long.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  two  or  three  applications  of  say  three 
tons  each  of  unleached  ashes,  applied  once  in  the 
rotation  as  before  stated,  is  enough  for  at  least  quite 
a  number  of  years — perhaps  for  a  man's  lifetime. 


UNITED  STATES  AGKICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Great  National  Trial  of  MACHiyERT  and  Implements  of  every 
description  pertaining  to  Aqbicultcre  and  Household  Manu- 
factures, at  the  FIFTH  ANNUAL  FAIR,  to  be  held  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  during  the  fall  of  1857. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  appointed  at  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  held  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  14th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, ISST,  "to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  National  trial  in  the  field  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments  and  Machinery,''  respectfully  invite  the  invent- 
ors and  manufacturers  of  all  such  articles,  both  ia 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  public  trial  to  be  made  at  the  society's 
annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
during  the  fall  of  1857. 

This  new  arrangement  for  the  exhibition  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  in 
actual  operation,  results  from  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  society  that  no  just  awards  can  be  made 
except  upon  a  practical  working  trial  before  com- 
petent judges ;  and  the  fullest  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous machines  that  may  be  entered  as  competitors 
for  the  awards,  both  as  regards  land  for  field  imple- 
ments, and  steam  power  for  stationary  machinery. 

A  separate  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers  will  be 
made  at  the  appropriate  season,  special  arrange- 
ments for  which  as  to  time,  place,  &c.,  will  be 
announced  at  an  early  date. 

It  is  intended  that  these  exhibitions  shall  be  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  working  qualities  of  these  important  implements 
more  thoroughly  than  has  yet  been  done  on  any 
previous  occasion  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe. 

All  articles  from  foreign  countries   intended  for 
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exhibition  may  be  consigned  to  the  "Agent  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  Louisville, 
Ky.,"  by  whom  they  will  be  received  and  stored  free 

of  charge. 

This  brief  announcement  of  the  proposed  trial  is 
made  at  this  early  date  to  afiford  the  most  ample 
time  for  the  preparation  and  transmission  of 
machinery.  A  circular,  containing  full  particu- 
lars as  to  regulations,  will  be  issued  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and,  with  the  premium  list,  will  be 
forwarded  to  persons  who  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee,  Henry  S.  Olcott,  American 
Institute,  N.  Y.,  where  all  business  letters  should  be 

addressed. 

To  enable  the  society  to  make  arrangements  on  a 
sufficiently  liberal  scale,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Committee  should  know  what  articles  will 
be  off'ered  for  competition;  and  they  therefore 
request  that  all  inventors  or  manufacturers  who 
may  be  disposed  to  unite  in  the  proposed  trial, 
will  communicate  their  intentions  to  the  Secretary 
at  their  earliest  convenience. 

Tench  Tilghman,  Chairman,  Oxford,  Md. 

John  D.  Lang,  Vassalboro',  Me. 

J.  Thompson  Warder,  Springfield,  0. 

George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Am.  Institute,  N.  Y. 

Henry  S.  Olcott,  Sec,  W.  C.  Farm  School,  N.  Y 
Committee  on  Implements  and  Machinery 
of  United  States  Agricultural  Society. 


decisive  proof  in  favor  of  deep  plowing ;  but  in  deep 
plowing,  when  new  subsoil  is  thrown  up,  it  should 
in  most  of  cases,  I  think,  be  done  in  the  fall,  as  the 
frost  helps  to  soften  and  ameliorate  the  hard  sub-, 
stances,  especially  where  there  is  a  hard  pan. 

J.  in  N.  E.  Farmer. 
Barnet,  March  I9th. 
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DEEP  PLOWING. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Bringing  up  new  mould  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  almost  all  crops,  especially  wheat, 
clover,  beans,  and  potatoes ;    and,  indeed,  without 
that   advantage,  these   crops   usually   diminish    in 
quantity,  quality,  and   value.     Deep  plowing  is  of 
great   consequence,  not   only   in   furnishing   more 
means  of  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  plants,  but  by 
counteracting  the  injurious  consequences  of  either 
too  wet  or  too  dry  a  season.     This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant consideration,  for  if  the  season  be  wet,  there  is 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
the  plants  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  roots 
being  immersed  in  water;  and  in  a  dry  season,  it  is 
still  more  useful,  for  at  the  lower  part  of  the  culti- 
vated soil,  "  there  is  thus  a  reservoir  of  moisture," 
which  is  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  by 
the  evaporation  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    And 
deep  plowing  is  a  very  good  way  of  getting  rid  of 
weeds  in  particular ;  it  is  the  best  mode  of  eradica- 
ting thistles ;    and  animal  and  vegetable  manures, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface,  are 

properly  covered. 

I  have  ever  found  deep  plowing  attended  with 
good  crops,  when  crops  on  shallow  plowed  land  in 
the  same  field  were  but  indifferent,  which  seems  a 


FERTILIZERS. 

The  following  excellent  remarks  of 
respondent  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  respecting  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  various  concentrated 
fertilizers  now  being  pressed  upon  farmers,  meets 
our  views  exactly.     He  says: 

"It  is  unfair  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  partial 
trial.      If   a   system   advocated    plausibly,   proves 
through  our  misapplication   unadvantageous,  who 
is  to  be  censured?     If  a  manure  is  given  to  a  soil 
for  a  crop  that  does  not  demand  it,  and  can  in  no 
wise  be  taken  up  to  increase  the  expected  harvest, 
who  is  to  be  blamed?     The  manure,  the  soil,  or  the 
one  who  misapplies,  and  does  not  adopt  the  proper 
arrangement  to  realize  all  the  strength  of  what  is 
to  be  afforded  ? 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  so  far  as  his 
observation  and  experience  has  served  him,  that  the 
present  price   demanded   for    any   manures,   espe- 
cially concentrated,  cannot  be  paid  with  profit  by 
the    farmer,   only    under    peculiar    circumstances. 
Acknowledging    these    premises,    it    is    positively 
necessary  for  the  farmer's  patience,  as  well  as  for 
his  time  and  money,  to  use  the  manures  that  he  is 
acquainted  with,  or  profit  by  studying  the  wants  of 
his  soil.     And  not  till  the  farmer  better  understands 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  influence  of  air,  will 
he  be  able  to  support  and  defend  an  outlay  beyond 
what  his  own  land  possesses.    And  when  the  farmer 
learns  to  manufacture  and  invest  his  soil  with  a 
fund  that  bids  defiance  to  foreign  influences,  from 
his  own  precincts  and  laboratory,  then  he  may  pur- 
chase concentrated  fertilizers  at  fair  prices. 

"The  admixture  of  different  soils   might   very 
conveniently  be  made  at  no  considerable  expense, 
which  would  be  of  permanent  value.     Lime  and 
plaster   can   be    used  to   supply   deficiencies,   and 
restore  soils  to  good  condition,  if  we  had  the  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  to  manage   them.     It  is  no 
great  credit  for  a  farmer  to  send  to  New  Jersey  for 
earthy  constituents,  when  he  has  suitable  lands  for 
peat,  and  a  plenty  of  it,  because   some   prodigal 
farmer  recommends  marl.     Money  and  time  are  to 
an  unpardonable  extent  expended  upon  the  farm, 
the  revenue  of  which  fills  the  coffers  of  the  quack 
manure  dealer;    and  the  time  spent  yields  us  no 
I  gratification,  but  to  know  that  we  are  duped." 
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FAST  HORSES. 

I  scarcely  take  up  a  paper  that  has  not  some  allu- 
sion to  this  topic  ;    and  what  is   most  singular,  I 
find  no  one  that  boldly  encourages  their  introduc- 
tion.   The  truth  is,  fast  horses,  like  fast  young  men, 
are  not  worth  rearing ;  their  exploits  dazzle  for  the 
moment,  and  then  vanish  away.    I  speak  of  the  term 
fast  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  and  not 
in  that  more  substantial  sense,  indicative  of  superior 
power  and  ability.     No  one  will  despise  an  animal 
because  it  can  accomplish  extraordinary  feats  ;  but 
an  animal  should  not  be  valued  for  this   ability 
alone.     Among  other  writers,  there  is  no  one  that  I 
have  met  who   has  treated  this  topic  with  more 
delicacy  and  propriety  than  Wilson  Flagg,  a  writer 
of  whom  it  may  in  truth  be  said,  "  whatsoever  he 
touches  he  adorns."     I  commend  his  essays  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  confidently  believing  the  more 
extensively  they  are  read  and  considered,  the  more 
thoroughly  will  the  public  taste  be  improved  and 
corrected. 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  charge  all  admirers 
of  fast  horses  with  being  blacklegs  and  gamblers, 
but  I  do  think  that  the  natural  consequence  of  trials 
of  speed,  is  the  encouragement  of  these  vices ;  and 
wherever  these  prevail,  intemperance  will  be  inter- 
mingled ;  and  when  "  wine  is  in,  wit  will  be  out," 
as  all  experience  testifies. — N.  E.  Farmer. 
March  20,  1857. 


tined  to  become  universally  adopted  as  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  certain  means  of  obtaining  water  at 
all  seasons.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  these 
wells,  and  from  the  evidence  we  have  of  their  capa- 
city, and  the  quality  of  the  water  they  furnish,  we 
believe  they  can  be  made  of  greater  value  to  the 
farmer  than  the  artesian  wells,  with  the  uncertainty 
of  obtaining  water,  which  must  ever  render  them 
unavailable  in  the  San  Joaquim  valley. 

Mr.  Austin  first  constructed  one  of  these  wells  on 
his  own  place ;  from  the  success  of  wh^h  he  was 
induced  to  experiment  upon  them  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  and  in  every  instance  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  water  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all  the 
purposes  of  irrigation. — California  Farmer. 
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NEW  IMPROVEMENT  IN  WELLS. 

An  important  improvement  upon  the  usual  method 
of  obtaining  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  city  of 
Stockton,  by  means  of  which  a  constant  and  inex- 
haustible supply  of  pure  water  may  be  obtained  at 
very  trifling  expense.     It  consists,  simply,  in   the 
sinking  of  a  shaft  by  means  of  a  two-inch  augur, 
attached  to  light  bars  of  iron,  with  other  apparatus 
for  pumping,  drilling,  etc.,  similar  to  that  employed 
in  boring  the  artesian  well  upon  the  public  square. 
It  requires  but  the  labor  of  a  few  hours  with  this 
apparatus  to  reach  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence  can 
be   obtained   a   supply   of    water  that    cannot  be 
exhausted  by  constant  pumping.     There  are  seven 
of  these  wells  in  that  city  in  successful  operation, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Holden,  and 
reaches  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.     It  affords  an  abun- 
dance of  soft,  clear  water,  such  as   is  not  usually 
obtained  from  the  shallow  wells  from  which  the 
greater  part   of   the   water    used   in   this   city   is 
obtained.     This  new  mode  of  procuring  water,  by 
simple   means   and   at  trifling   expense,   was   first 
brought  into  public  notice  in  Stockton  by  Mr.  Jesse 
A.  Austin,  who  has  constructed  all  wells  of  this 
kind  now  in  operation.     They  are,  no  doubt,  des- 


FATTENING  PROPERTIES  OF  PEAS  AND  BEANS. 

These  articles  have  been  found  by  chemical  analy- 
sis, rich  in  nitrogen.    The  inference  has  been  that 
they  would  be  specially  useful  in  supporting  the 
waste  of  the  muscles  of  animals,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  would  be  particularly  useful  in 
the  production  of  wool.    They  are  evidently  valuable 
for  these  purposes,  but  not  the  less  valuable  for  the 
production  of  fat.     Those  persons  who  have  used 
peas  for  fattening  hogs,  consider  them  worth  as  much 
as  Indian  corn.     In  districts  where  that  grain  is  not 
grown,  very  fine  pork  is  produced  from  peas.    Dick- 
son, in  his  work  "  On  the  Breeding  of  Live  Stock," 
states  that  a  sweepstakes  was  entered  into  between 
five  East  Lothian  farmers,  to  be  claimed  by  the  one 
who  should  be  pronounced  the  best  feeder  of  cattle. 
Forty  cattle  of  the  same  breed,  and  in  equal  con- 
dition, were   divided  between   them,  as   fairly   as 
possible.     They  were  put  up  together  the  second 
week  in  September,  and  killed  at  Christmas  follow- 
ing.    The  winner  of  the   stakes   fed   his   animals 
wholly  on  boiled  beans  with  hay. — Ex. 


KEEP  FRUIT  TREES  STRAIGHT. 

Trees  in  an  open  exposure  often  acquire  a  leaning 
position  from  the  prevailing  winds.     This  should 
not  be  suffered  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  the  tree. 
When  as  large  as  one's  wrist,  they  should  be  set  up 
erect,  and,  indeed,  thrown  into  the  wind  at  an  angle 
of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees ;    in  order  to  bring  them 
ultimately  into  a  straight  position.     This  is  best 
done  by  obtaining  crotched  limbs  from  the  woods, 
eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  placing  the  butt  end, 
which  should  be  sharpened,  on  the  ground,  and  the 
crotch  end  either  against  the  trunk,  immediately 
beneath   the   branching  point,  or  against  a  large 
outer  limb,  if  more   convenient,  securing  it  from 
chafing  in  the  crotch,  by  a  padding  of  straw,  or 
litter,  and  setting  the  tree  at  once  up  to  the  desired 
angle  of  elevation.     Loosen,  also,  the  ground  on 
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the  windward  side  of  the  root  so  that  it  will  no 
bind,  and  the  work  is  accomplished.  Let  this  be 
done  when  the  tree  begins  to  make  its  summer 
growth,  or  soon  after  leafing  out.  One  season,  if 
the  tree  is  thrifty,  will  be  all  that  is  required.  If, 
however,  it  be  obstinate,  repeat  the  trial  another 
year.  The  remedy  is  sure.  Even  large  trees,  which 
have  acquired  a  permanent  lean,  may  be  thrown 
into  an  erect  posture,  by  loosening  the  earth  at  the 
root,  and  occasionally  cutting  ofif  an  obstinate 
large  root,  without  injury  to  its  growth,  and  thus 
be  made  stghtly.  An  erect  tree  will  be  longer 
lived  and  more  fruitful  than  a  leaning  one,  and  not 
half  so  subject  to  casualty  as  if  left  to  its  own 
guidance. — Ex. 


SHARPENING  EDGE  TOOLS. 

We  translate  the  following  from  a  German  scien- 
tific journal,  for  the  benefit  of  our  mechanics  and 
agricultural  laborers:     "It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  simplest  method  of  sharpening  a  razor  is  to 
put  it  for  half  an  hour  in  water  to  which  has  been 
added  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  muriatic  or 
sulphuric  acid ;  then  lightly  wipe  it  off,  and,  after  a 
few  hours,  set  it  on  a  hone.     The  acid  here  supplies 
the  place  of  a  whetstone  by  corroding  the  whole 
sarface  uniformly,  so  that  nothing  further  than  a 
smooth    polish   is   necessary.     The   process  never 
injures  good  blades,  while  badly  hardened  ones  are 
frequently  improved  by  it,  although  the  cause  of 
such  improvement  remains   unexplained.     Of  late 
this  process  has  been  applied  to  many  other  cutting 
implements.     The  workman  at  the  beginning  of  his 
noon  spell,  or  when  he  leaves  off  in  the  evening, 
moistens  the  blades  of  his  tools  with  water  acidi- 
fied as  above,  the  cost  of  which  is  almost  nothing. 
This  saves  the  consumption  of  time  and  labor  in 
whetting,  which,  moreover,  speedily  wears  on  the 
blades.     The  mode  of  sharpening  here  indicated, 
would  be  found  specially  advantageous  for  sickles 
and  scythes." — Mark  Lane  Express. 


or  crops  pay,  and  have  for  the  last  two  years  kept 
an  account  of  income,  losses,  &c.  Most  farmers 
say  that  they  should  never  dare  to  keep  account  of 
their  farm  expenses  and  profits  for  fear  that  they 
should  see  that  they  were  running  down  stream, 
instead  of  improving  their  fortunes,  or  that  they 
should  see  how  foolishly  some  of  their  funds  had 
been  expended.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  farm- 
ing for  myself,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  I  was  going 
down  hill,  I  should  want  to  have  my  eyes  open,  in 
order  to  know  when  I  got  there.  But  they  go  upon 
the  principle  that  "  the  blind  horse  travels  best." 

But  I  was  about  to  give  you  a  few  facts  in  raising 
butter  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont  for  the  Bos- 
ton market.  The  cost  of  keeping  cows  is  much  less 
here  than  near  the  city.  Good  English  hay  is  worth 
$8  per  ton,  oats  33  cts.  per  bushel,  corn  $1,  and 
other  things  in  proportion. 

Income  for  1856  of  Twelve  Cows. 
1670  lbs.  butter,  at  24  ct«.  per  lb.       -        -        -        -        $400,80 
270      "  18        "  ....  48,60 

225      *•        -        used  in  the  family,  at  24  cts.  per  lb.        54,00 

12  calves ^^^^ 

150  lbs.  cheese,  at  11  cts.  per  lb.         ...        -         16.50 
300  lbs.  pork,  at  8>^  etc,  per  lb.      -        -        -        -  25,50 

Total, $585,40 

Income  from  each  cow,        .       -       •  $48,78 
Cost  of  Keeping. 

24  tons  of  hay,  at  $8  per  ton,        ...        -  $192,00 

Pasturing,  at  $5  per  cow, 60,00 

4  bushels  of  meal  apiece  in  the  spring,  at  50  cts  per  bshl.  24,00 

Interest  per  cow,  $2, 2^>0^ 

$300,00 
$25,00 

-      $23,78 


DAIRY  PEOFITS. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  a  late  number  of  the  jParmer, 
your  correspondent,  "  Worcester,"  shows  the  cost  of 
raising  milk  near  the  city,  and  proves  that  it  can 
be  made  to  pay  a  small  profit  at  least.  Thinking  a 
few  items  in  regard  to  making  butter  would  be 
interesting  to  those  who  live  so  far  from  market 
as  to  prevent  sending  in  their  milk,  I  send  you  a 
few  facts.  My  father  keeps  a  small  dairy,  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  cows,  and  like  many  other  farmers, 
keeps  but  little  account  of  his  profits  or  expenses.. 

Now  I  am  one  that  likes  to  see  things  come  round 
square,  or,  in  other  words,  I  like  to  see  what  stock 


Total. 

Cost  per  cow, 

Profit  from  each  cow, 


One  of  the  cows  was  dried  up  and  fatted  in  Octo- 
ber and  there  were  also  two  heifers  in  the  dairy. 
I  presume  many  of  your  readers  could  show  much 
larger  figures,  though  I  think  the  average  would 
fall  somewhat  below  it.     As  far  as  my  observations 
extend,  the  larger  the  dairy,  the  smaller  the  profit 
per  cow,  though  with  the  same  care  and  feed,  other 
things    being  equal,  I  believe    there  would  be  no 
difference.     I  have   come   to   the   conclusion   that 
farming  is  a  pleasant,  independent,  and  profitable 
business,  if  rightly  pursued,  and  that  we  need  agri- 
cultural schools  where  we  can  learn  to  analyze  soils, 
in  order  to  know   what   elements  are  wanting  to 
insure  good  crops.     I  have  often  thought  that  if  the 
farmer  could  analyze  his  soil,  he  would  possess  the 
key  to  unlock  the  door  of  sure  success.     I  have  for 
one  determined  to  be  a  farmer.  Maple, 

March  4,  1857.  in  N.  E.  Farmer. 


NIGHT-SOIL. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  manure  is  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  food  consumed. 
The  manure  from  the  fowl  is  more  valuable  than 
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that  from  the  ox,  because  the  fowl  feeds  on  more 
highly  concentrated  food,  being  principally  grain 
and  flesh.     The  food  of  man,  whether  from  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  kingdom,  is  generally  highly  con- 
centrated, containing  more  nitrogeuized  matter  and 
inorganic  salts  than  the  food  upon  which  most  of 
our  domestic  animals  subsist.     It  is,  therefore,  ap- 
parent that  human  excrements  are  more  valuable  for 
agricultural  purposes  than  those  of  animals.     Of 
their  comparative  value,  many  estimates  have  been 
made,  and  we  might  give  several  analyses ;  none, 
however,  place  it  lower  than  double  that  of  the 

horse,  sheep,  or  pig. 

It  is  a  fact  no  less  striking  than  true,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  this  valuable  fertilizer,  worth  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  is  lost  to  the  world,  while  millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  for  guano  to  make  up  for  this 
waste.     We  are  not  surprised  that  this  subject  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural, 
and  that  we  have  before  us  several  letters  inquiring 
the  best  method  of  preparing  this  substance  for  use. 
The  disagreeable  odor  of  night-soil   is  the  reason 
why  its  use  has  not  been  more  general,  and  confined 
it  almost  entirely  to  those  countries  where  the  need 
of  fertilizers  is  more  seriously  felt  and  their  value 
better  appreciated  than  here.     To  get  rid  of  this 
odor,  so  as  to  make  its  use  tolerable,  is  the  great 
desideratum. 

In  England  we  have  seen  in  one  corner  of  a  field 
a  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  enclosing  a  space  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
square.  Into  this  the  night-carts  are  emptied.— 
When  this  enclosure  contains  about  a  foot  in  depth 
of  fresh  night-soil,  about  a  couple  of  inches  of  dry 
earth  is  thrown  upon  the  top.  This  is  generally 
done  about  the  first  of  June,  and  about  the  middle 
of  July  this  ''pie;'  as  it  is  called,  is  pretty  dry  on 
the  surface.  It  is  then  turned  over  with  the  spade, 
so  that  the  under  part  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind.  A  little  more  earth  is  thrown  over,  and  be- 
fore the  fall  rains  commence,  it  is  dry  enough  for 
use,  or  to  be  put  under  cover. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  deodorizing  night-soil, 
without  destroying  its  fertilizing  properties,  is  to  mix 
with  it  powdered  charcoal,  or  the  refuse  animal 
charcoal  of  the  sugar  refineries,  which  is  still  better. 
Burnt  clay  and  dry  peaty  mold  removes  the  disa- 
greeable smell  to  some  extent.  Sulphate  of  iron  is 
an  excellent  deodorizer  fixing  the  volatile  ammonia; 
and  being  cheap  and  readily  obtained,  is  peculiarly 
valuable  for  this  purpose.  Lime  is  sometimes  used, 
and  effectually  removes  the  odor,  but  lessens  the 
value  of  the  manure,  as  it  expels  the  ammonia. 
Gypsum  is  often  made  use  of,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess, as  while  doing  no  injury,  it  fails  as  a  deodo- 
rizer. 


In  Flanders,  where  night-soil  is  more  systemati- 
cally preserved  than  in  any  other  country,  it  is  gene- 
rally used  in  a  liquid  form.  Water  is  applied  until 
it  is  of  such  a  consistency  that  it  can  be  applied  to 
the  land  with  the  liquid  manure  cart.  In  the  same 
form  it  is  used  by  the  extensive  market  gardeners  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  with  surprising 
effect.  This  is  by  no  means  a  delightful  operation, 
but  all  agree  that  it  is  highly  profitable. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  cities  of  Europe, 
and  in  New  York,  night-soil  is  dried  and  manufac- 
tured into  a  portable  manure,  which  is  sold  general- 
ly under  the  name  of  Poudrette.     Like  all  other 
manufactured  manures,  poudrette  is  rather  unrelia- 
ble.  Its  value  varies  according  to  the  different  modes 
of  preparation,  and  from  the  various  substances  with 
which  it  is  mixed  in  the  process  of  drying  and  de- 
odorizing.    If  it  is  deodorized  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  even  with  the  necessary  charcoal,  it  is  of  course 
exceedingly  valuable,  but  its  bulk  and  weight  can  be 
easily  doubled  by  the  addition  of  muck,  or  coal 
ashes,  or  an  extra  quantity  of  charcoal,  so  that  no- 
thing but  an  analysis  or  experiments  can  determi- 
nate its  value  to  the  agriculturist.     Dried  night-soil 
contains  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  yet  the 
poudrette  generally  sold  in  Europe,  contains  but 
from  li  to  2J  per  cent.     We  do  not  know  that  a  re- 
liable analysis  has  been  made  of  poudrette  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  this  country.     In  China,  night-soil 
is  mixed  with  clay  and  formed  into  cakes,  which, 
when  dried,  are  sold  under  the  name  of  taffo.     This 
manure  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  is 
quite  an  article  of  commerce. 

This  is  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  that  it 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  student  who  is  inves- 
tigating the  character  of  manures  and  their  compar- 
ative value;  and  of  every  farmer  who  wishes  to 
increase  the  value  of  his  manure  heap,  and  thereby 
the  products  of  his  iAvm.— Rural  New  Yorker. 


''A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction^  Heating, 
and  Ventilation  of  Hot  Houses,  including  Conserva- 
tones,  Green  Houses,  Graperies,  ^c.     By  Robert  B. 
Leuchars,  Garden  Architect." 
We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  above  work,  just  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  for  sale  by  E.  C.  &  J.  Bid- 
die  of  this  city,  and  find  it  to  be  a  most  comprehen- 
sive and  valuable  treatise,  probably  the  most  so  of 
any  hitherto  published  in  this  country  on  the  same 

subject. 

Its  author,  with  large  practical  experience,  com- 
bines also  high  scientific  knowledge  of  his  business, 
which  makes  the  work  not  only  reliable,  but  we 
should  think  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes 
information  on  subjects  now  very  little  understood. 
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No  one  who  rides  round  the  suburbs  of  our  large 
cities  and  sees,  in  many  cases,  the  extraordinary  out- 
lays of  capital  in  erecting  costly  green  houses,  con- 
servatories, graperies,  &c.,  as  appendages  to  country 
residences,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which,  from 
improper  construction  or  arrangement,  bad  ventila- 
tion, inadequateness  of  light,  &c.,  answer  no  other 
purpose  but  for  ornament,  and  often  hardly  that,  but 
must  at  once  appreciate  the  want  of  a  treatise  like 
the  present. 

A  grapery  is  erected  under  the  stimulus  of  some 
of  the  extraordinary  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs, 
White  Frontignan's,  &c.,  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural exhibitions,  or  the  fine  display  of  exotics  from 
the  conservatories  of  A.  or  B.,  but  the  feast  of  fruits 
or  flowers  follows  only  in  imagination,  and  the  rea- 
son is  most  obvious. 

To  use  a  common  phrase,  "  There  is  a  trade  in 
every  thing."     There  is  but  one  right  way  to   do 
every  thing,  and  especially  to  construct  buildings 
for  the  propagation,  development,  and  display  of  the 
highly  sentient  organisms,  and  multiplied  varieties 
of  vegetable  life,  desirable  in  a  green-house.    Plants, 
like  animals,  have  natural  wants  and  requirements, 
which  must  be  studied  and  conformed  to,  or  there 
will  be  no  success  or  pleasure  in  the  result.     We 
would  not  attempt  to  practice  law  or  medicine  with- 
out obtaining  information  on  those  subjects,  or  going 
through  a  course  of  study,  and  it  is  quite  as  inappro- 
priate to  erect  conservatories,  without  availing  our- 
selves of  the  practical  experience  of  those  who  have 
made  the  subject  the  study  of  theii  lives. 

We  commend  the  work  to  the  public  with  entire 
confidence.  It  goes  into  minute  details  respecting 
exterior  and  interior  arrangements  of  all  buildings 
for  plants,  the  modes  of  heatinef,  light,  ventilation, 
methods  of  construction  and  materials,  formation  of 
gardens,  cold  vineries,  forcing  pits,  &c.,  of  interest 
to  all  horticulturists.     Price,  $1  25. 


Hon.  Joseph  R.  Williams,  President  and  Director  of 
the  Farm.  Robert  D.  Weeks,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  Farm  Economy.  Rev.  L.  R.  Fiske, 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  J.  C.  Holmes,  Professor  of 
Horticulture.  D.  P.  Mayhew,  Professor  of  Natural 
Science.  C.  Tracy,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  An 
examination  of  students  desiring  admission  was  to 
be  had  on  Monday,  the  11th  inst.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  as  many  applicants  as  the  institution 
would  accommodate. 
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THE  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Was  dedicated  on  the  13th  inst.     It  is  connected 
with  a  farm  of  700  acres,  three  miles  east  of  the 
capital  of  the  State— Lansing.     The  tuition  is  free, 
and  the  students  will  be  required  to  work  three 
hours  a  day  and  be  paid  for  their  labor.     There  are 
accommodations  for  eighty  students.     It  is  the  first 
State  Agricultural  College  established  on  the  conti- 
nent.    Its  original  endowment  was  $55,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Salt  Spring  Lands,  originally  donated  by  the 
General  Government  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
The  sum  of  $20,000  per  annum  for  the  next  two 
years  has  been  nobly  appropriated  by  the  State  to 
the  objects  of  the  Institution.     The  Faculty  of  the 
Institution— which  will  be  filled  at  an  early  day- 
consists  at  present  of  the  following  gentlemen  :— 


MULES  VS.  HORSES. 

The  longevity  of  the  mule  has  become  so  pro- 
verbial, that  a  purchaser  seldom  inquires  his  age. — 
Pliny  gives  an  account  of  one  taken  from  Grecian 
history,  that  was  eighty  years  old ;  and  though  past 
labor,  followed  others  that  were  carrying  materials 
to  build  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  and  seem- 
ed to  wish  to  assist  them;  which  so  pleased  the 
people,  that  they  ordered  him  to  have  free  access  to 
the  grain  market.     Dr.  Rees  mentions  two  that  were 
seventy  years  old.     In  the  West  Indies,  a  mule  has 
been  known  to  perform  his  task  in  a  cane  mill,  when 
over  forty  years  of  age.      We  once  knew  a  mare 
mule  twenty-five  years  old,  that  had  been  twenty- 
one  years  in  constant  work,  and  no  diminution  in 
her  powers  could  be  discovered.     It  was  not  un- 
common for  her  to  take  upwards  of  a  ton  weight  in 
a  wagon  to  market,  a  distance  of  more  than  five 
miles.     A  neighbor  has  owned  a  very  large  mule 
about  fourteen  years  that  cannot  be  less  than  twenty- 
eight  years  old.     He  informed  us  a  few  days  since, 
that  he  could  not  perceive  the  Jeast  failing  in  him, 
and  would  not  exchange  him  for  any  farm  horse 
in    the    country.      A   farmer  living   near   Centre- 
ville,  Maryland,  it  is  said,  owns  a  mule  that  is  thirty- 
five  years  old,  as  capable  of  labor  as  at  any  former 
period. 

In  no  country  is  the  mule  better  adapted  to  all 
the  purposes  of  husbandry  for  which  the  horse  is 
used  than  our  own.     And  it  would  be  highly  desi- 
rable to  be  able  to  exhibit  a  calculation  of  the  actual 
saving  in  dollars  and  cents  by  his  employment,  but 
unfortunately  no  correct  data  can  be  had.     And  as 
we  consider  such  calculations,  unless  founded  upon 
experimental  facts,  and  those  multiplied,  to  be  all 
"  moon-shine,"  we  shall  merely  submit  a  desultory 
comparison  between  the  mule  and  the  horse,  derived 
from  such  facts  as  our  own  experience  and  informa- 
tion from  authentic  sources  will  justify  the  assump- 
tion of. 

From  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  longevi- 
ty of  the  mule,  we  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  he  does  not  deteriorate  more  rapidily  after 
twenty  years  of  age,  than  the  horse  does  after  ten, 
allowing  the  same  extent  of  work  and  similar  treat- 


ment to  each.    The  contrast  in  the  mule's  freedom 
from  malady  or  disease,  compared  with  the  horse,  is 
not  less  striking.     Arthur  Young,  during  his  tour 
in  Ireland,  was  informed  that  a  gentleman  had  lost 
several  fine  mules  by  feeding  them  on  wheat  straw 
cut ;  and  we  have  been  informed  that  a  mule  dealer, 
in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  attributed  the  loss 
of  a  number  of  young  mules  in  a  severe  winter,  a 
few  years  since,  when  hay  was  exhausted,  to  feeding 
them  exclusively  on  cut  straw  and  Indian  meal.    In 
no  other  instance  have  we  heard  or   known  of  a 
mule  being  attacked  with  any  disorder  or  complaint, 
except  two  or  three  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  caused  by  gross  neglect  in  permitting 
them  to  remain  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  when  in  a 
high  state  of  perspiration  after  severe  labor,  and 
drinking  to  excess  of  cold  water.     From  his  light 
frame  and  more  cautious  movements,  the  mule  is 
less  subject  to  casualties  than  the  horse.     Indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  a  farmer  may  work  the  same 
team  of  mules  above  twenty  years  and  never  be 
presented  with  a  farrier's  bill,  or  find  it  necessary  to 
exercise  the  art  himself. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Report  on  the  Agriculture 
of  Scotland,  remarks  that  if  the  whole  period  of  a 
horse's  labor  be  fifteen  years,  the  first  six  may  be 
equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  remaining  nine  ;  there- 
fore a  horse  of  ten  years  old,,  after  working  six 
years,  may  be  worth  half  his  original  value.     He 
estimates  the  annual  decline  of  a  horse  to  be  equal 
to  fifty  per  cent,  on  his  price  every  six  years,  and 
supposes  one  out  of  every  twenty-five  that  are  re- 
gularly employed  in  agriculture,  to  die  every  year, 
constituting  a  charge  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
insurance  against  disease  and  accidents.     He  con- 
siders five  acres  of  land,  of  medium  quality,  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of   each  horse,  and   the 
annual  expense,  including  harness,  shoeing,  farming, 
and  decline  in  value,  allowing  him  to   cost  two 
hundred  dollars,  to  exceed  that  sum  about  five  per 
cent,  which  is  the  only  difference  between  the  esti- 
mate of  this  illustrious  and  accurate  agriculturist, 
and  that  of  a  respectable  committee  of  the  Farmers' 
Society  of  Barnwell  District,  South  Carolina,  who, 
in  a  report  published  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  state 
that  "  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  a  horse  is  equal 
to  his  value  1"     The  same  committee  also  state  that 
"  at  four  years  old  a  horse  will  seldom  sell  for  more 
than  the   expense  of    rearing   him."      That  "the 
superiority  of  the  mule  over  the  horse  had  long 
been  appreciated  by  some  of  their  most  judicious 
planters— that  two  mules  could  be  raised  at  less  ex- 
pense than  one  horse— that  a  mule  is  fit  for  service 
at  an  earlier  period,  if  of  sufficient  size— will  per- 
form as  much  labor,  and  if  attended  to  when  first 
put  to  work,  his  gait  and  habits  may  be  formed  to 


suit  the  taste  of  the  owner."  This  report  may  be 
considered  a  most  valuable  document,  emanating,  as 
it  does,  from  enlightened  practical  farmers,  in  a 
section  of  the  country  where  we  may  suppose  a 
horse  can  be  maintained  cheaper  than  in  any  State 
further  north. 

Although  a  mule  will  work  and  endure  on  such 
mean  and  hard  fare,  that  a  horse  would  soon  give  out 
upon,  he  has  an  equal  relish  for  that  which  is  good ; 
and  it  is  strict  economy  to  indulge  him,  for  no  an- 
imal will  pay  better  for  extra  keep  by  extra  work.— 
But  if,  by  hard  fare,  or  hard  work,  he  is  reduced  to 
a  skeleton,  two  or  three  weeks'  rest  and  good  keep- 
ing will  put  him  in  flesh  and  high  condition  for 
labor.     We   have   witnessed   such   examples  with 
mules  twenty  years  old ;  so  much  cannot  be  said  of 
the  horse  at  that  age.     The  expense  of  shoeing  a 
mule  the  year  round  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
one-third  that  of  a  horse,  his  hoofs  being  harder, 
tougher,  and  more  horny,  and  so  slow  in  their  growth 
the  shoes  require  no  removal,  and  hold  on  till  worn 
out— and  the  wear,  from  lightness  of  the  animal,  is 

much  less. 

The  mule  is  accused  of  being  "vicious,  stubborn 
and  slow,"  we  can  assert  that  out  of  about  twenty 
employed  in  our  vicinity  at  different  periods  during 
a  course  of  thirty  years,  one  only  had  any  vicious 
propensities,  and  probably  those  might  have  been 
subdued  by  proper  management  when  youn^.     We 
have  always  understood  they  were  true  pullers,  and 
quck  travelers  with  a  load.     In  fact,  we  have  never 
known  a  mule  refuse  a  "strong  pull,  and  a  long 
pull."     Their  vision  and  hearing  is  much  more  ac- 
curate.  We  have  seen  them  before  a  family  carriage, 
before  a  buggy-wagon,  a  cara,  and  under  the  saddle, 
and  have  never  known  one  to  stumble,  start,  or  run 
from  any  object  or  noise— a  fault  in  the  horse  continu- 
ally causing  the  maiming  and  death  of  numbers  of  hu- 
man beings.  The  mule  is  more  steady  in  his  draught, 
and  less  likely  to  waste  his  strength  than  the  horse 
—hence  more  suitable  to  work  with  oxen  ;  and  as 
he  walks  faster,  will  habituate  them  to  a  quicker 
gait.     But  for  none  of  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
does  his  superiority  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
before  the  plow  among  crops,  his  feet  being  smaller 
and  follow  each  other  so  much  more  in  a  line  that 
he  seldom  treads  down  the  plants.     The  facility  of 
instructing  him  to  obey  implicitly  the  voice  of  his 
driver  or  the  plowman  is  astonishing. 

There  is  one  plausible  objection  that  is  often 
urged  against  the  mule,  "  that  on  deep  soils  and  soft 
roads,  his  feet  being  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
horse,  sink  further  in  ;"  but  it  should  be  considered 
that  he  can  extricate  them  with  as  much  greater  fa- 
cility. 

It  is  full  time  to  bring  our  comparison  to  a  close, 
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which  we  shall  do  by  assuming  the  position  that 
the  farmer  who  substitutes  mules  for  horses  will 
have  this  portion  of  his  animal  labor  performed  with 
the  expense  of  one  spire  of  grass  instead  of  two, 
which  may  be  equal,  so  far,  to  making  "two  spires 
grow  where  one  grew  before."  For  although  a  large 
sized  mule  will  consume  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  food  necessary  for  a  horse,  yet,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  saving  in  expense  of  shoeing,  farriery, 
&c.,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  a  clear  saving  of  one 
half  can  be  fully  substantiated.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  the  mule  farmer  may  calculate,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  upon  the  combination  of  his  capital  for 
thirty  years ;  whereas  the  horse  farmer,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  years,  must  look  to  his  crops,  to  his 
acres,  or  a  bank  for  the  renewal  of  his— or  perhaps, 
what  is  worse,  he  must  commence  horse-jockey  at 
an  early  period. 

We  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  exhibit  the  mule 
in  one  other  point  of  view.  For  the  movement  of 
cars  on  city  railways,  the  employment  of  this  animal 
meets  with  a  decided  preference,  in  comparison  with 
the  horse,  independent  of  the  economy  in  using  him. 
He  seems  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  labor,  that 
compared  with  the  horse,  he  may  be  considered  al- 
most equal  to  a  locomotive  power  engine. — C.  N. 
Bement^  in  American  Wool  Grower. 


DEPTH  AND  MELLOWNESS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Depth  and  mellowness  of  soil  may  be  considered 
the  principal  characteristics  of  successful  gardening. 
In  our  school-boy  days,  we  have  all  read  of  the 
dying  husbandman,  who  told  his  son  never  to  part 
with  the  vineyard,  as  there  was  a  valuable  treasure 
lying  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  The  young 
man,  in  expectation  of  finding  a  bag  of  money, 
carefully  turned  over  the  soil,  but  found  nothing. — 
In  the  subsequent  harvest,  however,  he  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  his  crops,  and 
then  understood  for  the  first  time  the  enigmatical 
meaning  of  his  father's  words. 

The  most  obvious  advantage  of  having  a  deep, 
mellow  soil,  is  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  thereby 
enabled  to  extend  themselves  further,  and  with 
greater  facility,  in  search  of  nutriment.  The  delicate 
fibrils  of  the  onion  have  been  traced  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  those  of  the  Swedish  turnip  to  the  depth 
of  five  feet  below  the  surface.  And  long  after  they 
become  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  may  be  de- 
tected, by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  pushing  down 
deeper  and  deeper  their  thread-like  extremities. — 
Downing  remarks,  "I  have  seen  the  roots  of  straw- 
berries extend  five  feet  down  in  a  rich,  deep  soil ; 
and  those  plants  bore  a  crop  of  fruit  five  times  as 
large  and  twice  as  handsome  and  good  as  the  com- 
mon product  of  a  soil  only  one  foot  deep."     Every 


one  who  knows  for  what  purpose  roots  are  designed, 
viz :  to  gather  food  from  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  sup- 
port the  stem  in  an  upright  position,  will  perceive 
that,  as  their  foraging  ground  may  be  extended,  so 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  plants  to  which  they 
belong  will  be  increased. 

A  deep  loam  derives  much  benefit  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  development  of  its  natural  powers  of 
productiveness.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
the  air  we  breathe  is  charged  with  a  large  per  cent- 
age  of  the  elements  of  vegetable  growth,  which  it 
readily  yields  to  a  light,  porous  soil.  Such  a  soil 
permits  the  immediate  escape  of  water  after  heavy 
rains,  yet  by  its  capillary  attraction  furnishes  a  sup- 
ply of  moisture  during  a  protracted  drought.  By  its 
friability,  it  is  more  capable  of  absorbing  heat  during 
sunshine,  and,  therefore,  more  sensible  of  the  early 
approaches  of  spring ;  and  yet,  it  radiates  heat  so 
rapidly,  that  the  deposit  of  dew  in  the  summer  nights 
is  greatly  facilitated.  These  latter  two  properties 
are  very  important,  because  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
is  necessary  for  the  roots,  and  because  the  free  de- 
posit of  dew  protects  them  from  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  continued  dry  weather. 

In  fact,  the  only  soil  suitable  for  gardening  pur- 
poses is  one  which  is  both  deep  and  mellow — one 
which  allows  the  roots  to  penetrate  far  below  the 
surface,  and  is  at  the  same  time  open  to  the  melio- 
rating influences  of  the  atmosphere.  A  rich  loam 
of  but  a  few  inches  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  cold, 
compact  substratum,  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
cultivation.  When  the  substratum  is  broken  up, 
and  made  fertile  by  a  regular  process  of  tillage, 
then— and  not  until  then— will  its  full  powers  be 
developed.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  gardener's 
first  care,  after  he  has  got  his  ground  properly  laid 
out,  is  to  pulverize  it  thoroughly  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed. 

If  you  have  not  much  experience  in  these  matters, 
you  will  inquire,  good  reader,  how  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished? In  the  outset,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  a  subsoil  plow,  which  pul- 
verizes the  substratum  without  bringing  it  to  the 
surface.  This  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose, 
especially  if  you  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  ground  in 
readiness  for  planting ;  but,  at  all  times  afterward, 
avoid  the  use  of  a  plow.  The  paths  will  be  broken 
up,  the  small  shrubs  injured,  and  early  plants  de- 
stroyed, by  the  awkward  movements  of  the  team ; 
and,  in  addition  to  all  that,  the  work  will  be  done 
neither  neatly  nor  thoroughly.  You  must,  there- 
fore, resort  to  the  spade,  which  is  the  honorable 
badge  of  your  profession.  Some  persons  prefer  the 
fork,  because  in  consequence  of  its  being  much 
lighter,  it  diminishes  the  labor,  while  it  effects  a 
more  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil.     In  this 
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book  we  shall  always  use  the  word  spade,  and  let 
the  reader  take  either  implement,  according  to  his 

own  fancy. 

Many  works  on  this  subject  recommend  "trench- 
ing," as  it  was  called,  by  which  the  surface  soil 
changes  places  with  the  barren  subsoil.  It  is  truly 
said,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  the  whole  will  be- 
come of  equal  depth  and  fertility.  But  a  very  im- 
portant fact  is  overlooked,  viz :  that  until  this  be 
accomplished,  the  labor  and  expense  of  cultivation 
are  much  increased,  and  that  the  plants  obtain  only 
a  scanty  subsistence  in  their  early  stages,  before  the 
roots  have  penetrated  to  the  rich  soil. 

We  consider  the  following  a  much  better  plan. — 
It  is  sometimes   termed   the  "bastard   system"  of 
trenching,  and  is  thus  performed :  you  commence  at 
the  corner  of  the  bed,  and  open  by  the  side  of  the 
path  a  trench  two  feet  wide,  and  one  spade  deep, 
throwing  the  dirt  into  the  path.     Dig  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  mix  it  with 
the  dung  that  is  to  be  applied  at  this  time.     Run 
the  spade  down  deep,  and  pulverize  all  the  large 
clods.      Then  open  a  second   trench  of  the   same 
width  and  depth,  throwing  the  dirt  into  the  first  one. 
Dig  over  the  bottom  as  first  directed,  and  cover  it 
with  the  top  spit  of  the  third  trench ;  and  so  pro- 
ceed until  you  reach  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  where 
you  find  yourself  with  an  open  trench,  which  must 
be  filled  by  the  earth  lying  in  the  path. 

By   this   method,  the  whole  piece  of  ground  is 
spaded  about  two  feet  deep,  and  manure  is  intimate- 
ly  mixed  with  the  lower  spit.     The  good  surface 
soil  is  retained  in  its  old  position,  while  the  improve- 
ment of  the  substratum  is  left  to  the  gradual  mixture 
of  the  two,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  manures 
and  the  atmosphere.     This  thorough  digging  should 
be  repeated  every  four  or  five  years.     To  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  do  the  whole  at 
one  time,  it  will  be  well  to  take  one  quarter  every 
year,  by  which  means  the  whole  garden  will  be  gone 
over  in  the  required  period.     After  this  course  has 
been  pursued  several  times,  and  the  whole  soil  has 
become  moderately  fertile,  it  may  be  well  to  try  the 
trenching  system ;  but,  never  at  the  formation  of  a 
garden.     In  trenching,  you  dig  the  first  trench  two 
spades  deep,  and  fill  in  from  the  adjoining  one — the 
top  spit  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  com- 
pletely reversing  the  position  of  the  surface  and 
subsoils. 

In  addition  to  this  quadrennial  overturning,  every 
bed  will  require  an  annual  spading  previous  to  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  It  is  performed  somewhat  in 
the  way  above  described.  Open  a  trench  of  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  spade,  and  fill  it  by  opening 
a  second  one,  and  so  on  to  the  other  edge  of  the 
bed.      Endeavor  to  raise  about  the  same  quantity 


of  earth  at  each  insertion  of  the  spade,  and  deposit' 
it  in  the  trench  with  the  bottom  side  uppermost. — 
As  you  proceed,  break  up  all  the  lumps,  and  keep 
the  surface  level,  by  a  peculiar  stroke  which  is  soon 
acquired  by  practice.  The  work  will  be  much  facili- 
tated by  digging  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  to 
a  uniform  depth.  If  manure  is  to  be  applied, 
when  old  and  well  rotted,  it  may  be  spread  upon 
the  bed,  and  spaded  under ;  but  if  long  and  trouble- 
some, it  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench. 

The  two  kinds  of  trenching  may  be  performed 
late   in   autumn,  or  in   winter  before   severe   cold 
weather  sets  in.     At  that  time  the  gardener  will  not 
be  hurried,  and  there  will  also  be  the  advantage  of 
exposing  grubs  and  larvae  to  the  frost.     The  annual 
spading  or  pulverization  of  the  surface  soil,  had  best 
be  done  in  spring ;  or  it  can  be  done  roughly  in  au- 
tumn, and  dressed  over  with  the  rake  just  previous 
to  sowing.     Dry  weather  should  always  be  selected 
for  this  work,  when  the  earth  crumbles  easily  ;  be- 
cause, if  wet  or  heavy,  on  being  stirred  thus  by  the 
spade,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  mortar,  and  the  opera- 
tion, instead  of  being  advantageous,  is   in   reality 
productive  of  much    injury. — Schenck^a    Gardener^s 
Text  Book.. 


WHAT  MANURE  TO  PURCHASE. 

In  order  to  answer  several  present  inquiries,  from 
those  who  are  now  looking  about  for  their  fertili- 
zers, we  will  here  say,  that  the  only  manure  we 
would  recommend  any  one  to  purchase,  aside  from 
those  obtained  from  the  stable  of  animals,  are  those 
in  which  animal  matter  is  the  chief  element. 

Finely  ground,  unbumed  bones  are  probably  the 
cheapest  fertilizers,  where  they  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity  at  the  present  prices.     They  con- 
tain much  animal  matter,  which  if  they  are.  finely 
pulverized  is  quickly  yielded  to  growing  plants. — 
Bone  dust  or  sawings  can  be  applied  directly  to  seeds 
or  roots,  where  they  are  most  effectual,  without  any 
fear  of  injury.     The  supply  is  unfortunately  limited. 
Next  to  the  bone  dust,  we  esteem  good  Peruvian 
Guano,  which  consists  of  partly  decomposed  bodies 
of  birds  and  their  excrements.     We  have  seen  no 
other  brands  of  guano,  so  called,  which  we  consider 
half  as  valuable  as  the  Peruvian.     Much,  nay,  most 
of  the  article  sold  as  guano,  with  sundry  appellants 
other  than  Peruvian,  are  little  better  than  a  mass  of 
mineral  matter.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  stufl*  sold 
for  Peruvian  which  is  not  genuine.     The  smell  or 
appearance  is  no  guide  in  purchasing.     It  is  just 
now  a  common  practice,  among  the  unscrupulous 
dealers,  to  buy  the  genuine,  and  mix  it  with  poorer 
guanos,  or  other  material,  and  sell  the  whole  in 
"government  bags"  as  unadulterated  No.  1.     The 
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only  safeguard  is  to  get  it  from  respectable  dealers, 
who  are  known  to  be  reliable  and  to  obtain  their 
Bupplies  direct,  or  those  who  buy  direct  of  the  ac- 
credited agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government.     No 
guano  is  genuine  which  will  not  lose  one-half  its 
weight  when  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  spoon  or 
on  a  shovel.     Great  caution  is  required  in  applying 
^ood  guano,  as  it  will  destroy  seeds  and  plants  when 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  them.    The  best  plan 
is  to  pulverize  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  then  mix 
it  well  with  five  to  ten  times  its  bulk  of  dry  earth,  a 
week  to  a  month  before  using,  and  put  the  mixture 
into  the  soil  a  few  days  before  adding  the  seed ;  or 
the  mixture  may  be  sown  broad-cast  as  a  top  dress- 
ing.    Used  in  this  way  it  is  a  powerful  fertilizer,  for 
most  crops,  and  on  most  soils. 

Next  to  guano,  we  would  name  those  superphos- 
phates made  by  dissolving  unburned  bones  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  preparation  of  this  kind,  well  and 
honestly  made,  is,  doubtless,  very  valuable.  Almost 
all  profess  to  use  more  or  less  Peruvian  Guano  in 
their  preparations.  The  more  of  this  and  unburned 
bones  the  better,  because  these  furnish  organic  mat- 
ter. The  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  all  genuine 
superphosphates  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  in 
fixing  what  is  added  in  the  guano. 

The  American  Guano  Company  are  preparing  to 
introduce  new  deposits  from  its  lands  in  the  Pacific. 
If  their  cargoes  are  examined  by  outside,  uninterest- 
ed parties,  and  average  samples  are  analyzed   by 
men,  who,  like  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  do 
not  furnish  analyses  "to  order,"  but  who  have  a 
credit  an*d  a  position  to  maintain,  we  say,  if  the  im- 
portations of  this  or  any  other  company  are  sub- 
mitted to  such  tests,  every  cargo  found  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  valuable  organic  matter,  will 
meet  xyith  a  ready  sale,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  cul- 
tivators.    Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  have 
every  cargo  tested. 

Before   passing  to  the  consideration  of  "home- 
made" manures  we  will  add  a  word  in  reference  to 
plaster,  and  ashes.      On   many   soils  the   common 
plaster  of  Paris  (or  gypsum,)  has  proved  valuable, 
and  as  it  is  a  cheap  article,  it  may  well  be  tried, 
except  by  those  who  have  already  done  so  and  found 
it  of  little  value.     As  an  absorber  of  ammonia  in 
the  stable  and  manure  heap  it  is  always  valuable, 
where  an  abundance  of  good  muck  is  not  at  hand; 
and  it  doubtless  serves  a  like  purpose  when  sown 
broadcast  upon  a  field. 

The  alkalies — such  as  lime,  unleached  ashes,  and 
cheap  refuse  potash — are  valuable  upon  cold,  wet, 
sour  land,  especially  where  there  is  vegetable  matter 
which  is  not  in  a  state  of  decay.  As  above  stated, 
any  plant  must  be  actually  decaying  before  it  can 


yield  its  elements  to  a  new  plant.  All  the  heavier, 
damp  soils  contain  more  or  less  roots  and  vegetable 
matter,  which  need  the  aid  of  alkalies  to  assist  or 
hasten  their  decomposition.  On  open,  warm  soils, 
lime  or  ashes  are  often  injurious  after  a  year  or  two, 
since  they  destroy  the  vegetable  matter  faster  than 
it  is  used  by  the  growing  crops.— Jimencan  Agricul- 
turist. 


PEUNING. 

There  is,  perhaps  no  subject  in  horticulture  so 
little  understood  as  the  principles  upon  which  pru- 
ning is  founded.  The  object  in  pruning  fruit  trees  is 
chiefly  to  hasten  or  regulate  the  crop  of  fruit,  and 
induce  or  retard  the  development  of  wood  growth. 
With  reference  to  the  former,  more  depends  upon 
summer  pruning  and  disbudding.     Trees  are 'fre- 
quently barren  from  excessive  wood  growth,  which 
is  weakened  by  pruning  during  summer.     It  is  a 
well  understood  fact  among  scientific  cultivators, 
that  summer  pruning  weakens,  and  winter  pruning 
strengthens  the  wood  growth.     Hence  the  practice 
of  nurserymen  in  pruning  young  trees  after  the 
season's  growth  is  completed,  to  increase  their  luxu- 
riance. 

Trees  that  have  arrived  at  a  bearing   state,  if 
properly  managed  during  growth,  would  probably 
require  no  winter  pruning,  unless  the  removal  of 
large  and  misplaced  branches.     In  the  abstract  it 
seems  a  negative  practice  to  encourage  a  luxuriant 
growth,  and  then  cut  it  down  in  winter.     It  is  quite 
possible  to  manage  trees  without  having  recourse  to 
winter  pruning,  unless  for  special  objects,  as  already 
alluded  to.  It  is  certain  that  much  injury  is  inflicted 
by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  saw  and  pruning 
knife  at  this  time,  especially  on  young  bearing  trees. 
Make  it  a  study,  next  season,  to  disbud  and  sum- 
mer prune  all  growing  trees,  so  that  you  may  weaken 
and  check  the  wood ;  pruning  such  trees  now  in- 
creases their  future  vigor,  since,  by  diminishing  the 
branches  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  the  roots  gain 
a  greater  preponderance.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
no  less  necessary  to  prevent  weakness  from  over- 
bearing.    Since  the  introduction  of  the  dwarfing 
system,  by  grafting  on  weak  growing  stocks,  this 
error  has  been  frequently  committed,  and  unprofit- 
able trees  have  been  the  result.     It  has  also  had  a 
tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  system,  by  those, 
who  from  want  of  knowledge  and  experience,  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  cultivation.     There  are  many 
kinds  naturally  ot  slender  growth — grafting  them 
on  slow-growing  stock  induces  fruitfulness,  and  re- 
presses wood  growth  to  an  injurious  extent.     Such 
trees  should  have  every  blossom  picked  off  that 
appears   in   spring,   all   growth   carefully   retained 
during  summer,  and  pruned  down  in  winter.     Such 
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treatment  will  be  followed  by  increased  vigor,  which 
may  be  maintained  by  taking  moderate  crops  and 
continued  good  cultivation. 

So  much  depends  upon  individual  peculiarities 
in  trees,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  rule  that 
would  serve  as  a  safeguard  to  the  uninitiated.  Close 
observation,  extended  experience,  and,  at  the  least 
a  slight  knowledge  of  physiology,  are  indispensable 
requisites  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  fruits.— 
Horticulturist. 


4  •  •  •  » 


CABBOT  CULTURE. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  so  many  of  our 
farmers  run  with  eager  haste  to  purchase  and  test 
the   qualities  of  some  novelty  in  the   agricultural 
world,  so  few  feel  disposed  to  give  a  trial  to  those 
more  substantial  and  thoroughly  tested  plants,  the 
value  of  which  has  been  definitely  ascertained.    It 
appears  far  easier  to  persuade  a  farmer  now-a-days 
to  purchase  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  Chinese  su- 
gar-cane, a  dozen  Chinese  potatoe  roots,  or  some 
other  new  thing,  than  a  pound  of  carrot  or  turnip 
seed.     In  the  on«i  case  we  have  the  reported  experi- 
ments of  a  few  interested  individuals  ;  in  the  other, 
the  testimony  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our 
very  best,  and  most  experienced  farmers.    Why  this 
should  be  so,  we   confess   ourselves   at  a  loss  to 
know— and  yet  it  is  only  the  truth.     Our  pages  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  have  labored 
with  what  energies  we  possessed,  to  impress  upon 
our  readers  the  vast  importance  of  giving  more  at- 
tention to  root-culture ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of 
convincing  some  of  the  intractable  ones  upon  this 
point  that  we  make  the  following  sensible  extracts 
from  the  Boston  Cultivator. 


The  carroty  for  feeding  milch  cows  and  horses,  is 
on  the  whole  the  best  vegetable,  and  will  give  the 
most  profit  on  lightish  soils.     The  yield  per  acre  in 
this  section  may  be  set  at  from  500  to  1000  bushels, 
or  from  12j  to  25  tons.     The  root  has  of  late  years 
been  so  largely  used  for  horse-feed  in  the  eastern 
cities  and  large  towns,  that  there  has  been  a  ready 
demand  for  it  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  ;  giving, 
perhaps,  an  average  of  $10  per  ton  at  the  farm,  or 
an  aggregate  income  of  $125  to  $250  per  acre. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
article  is  profitable  at  these  rates  of  yield  and  prices. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  worth  what  it  is  here 
reckoned  at  for  home  consumption.     This  may  be 
true,  and  hence  it  may  be  better  for  the  farmer  who 


can  sell  his  crop  from  the  field  at  $10  per  ton ;  to 
dispose  of  at  least  a  portion  of  it  and  expend  the 
avails  in  shorts,  meal,  or  oil-cake.     But  whether 
carrots  are  reckoned  at  one  price  or  another,  the 
main  quesiion  with  the  farmer  who  does  not  pro- 
duce them  for  market,  is,  whether  they  are  more  or 
less  profitable  than  other  articles  he  could  raise  for 
feeding  his  own  stock  ?     As  to  nutritive  properties, 
we  have  no  data  resting  on  positive  demonstration. 
Perhaps  the  estimate  of  Boussingault  is  as  correct 
as  any  that  is  based  on  chemical   analysis.     In  a 
table  on  the   "Theoretical  quantities   of  different 
kinds  of  produce  which  will  give  equal  efl*ects  in  the 
growth  of  muscle,"  he  places  dry  hay  as  a  standard 
at  10  ;  oats  are  placed  at  5,  Indian  corn  (grain  or 
meal)  at  6,  potatoes  at  28,  carrots  at  35,  and  turnips 
at  61.     In  this  country  we  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
paring the  value  of  stock-feed  with  Indian  corn. 
According  to  Boussingault's  rule,  five  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes, or  six  pounds  of  carrots,  would  a  little  more 
than  equal  one   pound  of  corn  meal,  while  more 
than  ten  pounds  of  turnips  are  required  for  that 
equivalent.     If  the  farmer  will  keep  proper  accounts 
with  his  crops,  he  may  soon  know  their  relative  cost 
and  value  on  this  basis.     But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  relates  only  to  the  growth  oi  muscle; 
if  the  constituent  properties  of  the  articles  were  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  supposed  value  for  th« 
production   of  fat,  the   case  would  be   somewhat 

changed. 

After  all,  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of  carrots 
for  animals  depends  in  a  considerable  degree   on 
some  property  which  chemists  do  not  recognize  in 
estimating  the  relative  values  of  difi'erent  kinds  of 
food.     For  instance,  according  to  the  table  above 
referred  to,  one  pound  of  oats  is  equal  to  seven 
pounds  of  carrots,  for  the  growth  of  muscle.     A 
peck  of  oats  may  be  taken  at  eight  pounds,  and  the 
rule  alluded  to  would  make  them  worth  as  much 
for  a  horse  as  fifty-six  pounds  of  carrots.     People 
who   have  fed  horses  with  both  oats   and  carrots 
would  not  admit  of  the   correctness  of  this  rule. 
The  prices  we  have  mentioned  as  being  paid  by  our 
livery-stable  keeper^  may  be  cited  in  point.     Opi- 
nions are  not  uniform  among  horse-feeders  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  these  articles  ;  but  it  has  often 
been  said  that  a  horse  which  is  not  put  to  much 
quick  work,  will  do  as  well  on  four  quarts  of  oats 
and  the  same  measure  of  carrots  per  day  as  he 
would  on  eight  quarts  of  oats.     It  is  a  common  re- 
mark that  carrots  are  worth  half  as  much  per  bushel 
as  oats.     The  qualification  in  regard  to  quick  work 
is  made  for  the  reason  that  rapid  exercise  under  the 
carrot  diet  is  apt  to  occasion  a  looseness  of  the 
bowels.    The  same  result  follows  from  feeding  clover 
hay,  although  Boussingault  reckons  this  as  superior 
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to  common  hay — or  as  containing  two-fifths  more 
of  muscle-forming  elements.  Practical  observation 
would  assign  about  the  same  value  to  the  best  of 
clover  hay,  except  for  animals  subjected  to  much 
exercise. 

Carrots  have  a  healthful  influence  on  horses — they 
clear  the  blood  of  humors,  aid  the  action  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  thus  enable  the  animal  to  derive 
the  full  benefit  from  the  hay  and  other  articles  it 
eats.  The  stunted  colt  or  filly,  or  the  gouty  subject 
of  mature  age,  is  often  made  into  a  "  new  creature" 
by  a  winter's  course  of  carrot-feeding.  The  effects  of 
the  root  on  other  animals — particularly  cattle  and 
swine — are  highly  favorable. 

One  reason  of  the  preference  given  to  the  carrot 
for  milch  cows,  is  the  good  quality  of  the  milk  it 
produces.  In  this  respect  it  has  the  advantage  over 
the  turnip  and  cabbage,  which  sometimes  impart  to 
the  milk  an  unpleasant  flavor. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  carrot,  a  deep,  friable  soil 
should  be  chosen.     Even  quite  a  light  sandy  soil 
will  give  good  crops  if  it  is  made  rich,  and  a  good 
sta?id  of  plants  can  be  obtained.     The  principal  dif- 
ficulty is  in  getting  the  seed  to  vegetate  and  start- 
ing the  plants  into  leaf  before  the  weeds  get  ahead. 
The  seed  is  rather  slow  in  germination,  and  the 
young  plant  is  tender ;  but  after  it  has  had  a  few 
days  of  favorable  weather,  it  will  have  struck  its 
root  so  low  that  it  will  sustain  itself  under  almost 
any  drought.     To  start  it  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
possible,  it  is  sometimes  practised  to  soak  the  seed 
till  it  is  nearly  sprouted,  and  then  mix  it  with  plaster 
or  other  dry  substances  and  sow  it  immediately. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  way  where  many  weeds  are 
anticipated.     The  chief  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  the 
ground  is  dry,  the  seed  may  shrink,  and  if  it  does 
it  will  fail  to  germinate.     The  precaution  should  be 
used  to  sow  while  the  ground  is  moist  enough  to 
force  the  germ  right  along. 

The  sowing  or  planting  can  be  well  done  by  va- 
rious hand-drills.  It  has  formerly  been  thought  an 
advantage  to  plant  in  double  rows,  leaving  each  al- 
ternate space  wide  enough  to  admit  a  narrow  culti- 
vator to  be  drawn  by  a  horse,-r-but  the  use  of  the 
wheel-hoe,  by  which  the  work  may  be  done  much 
more  expeditiously  and  easily  than  with  the  ordi- 
nary hand-hoe,  and  in  a  more  neat  and  perfect 
manner  than  it  can  be  done  by  horse-power, — 
renders  the  former  plan  inexpedient. 

Of  the  turnip,  we  have  not  space  to  speak  particu- 
larly in  this  article.  As  before  remarked,  we  think 
it  less  valuable  for  milch  cows  and  horses  than  the 
carrot.  But  it  has  advantages  as  an  after  or  stubble 
crop,  which  are  too  frequently  overlooked.  It  can 
be  grown  the  same  season  that  wheat,  rye,  or  hay 
has  been  taken  from  the  land,  or,  as  we  mentioned 


a  short  time  since,  among  corn,  and  from  the  trifling 
cost  of  the  crop  is  well  worthy  attention. 


^  ♦  •  »■» 


CULTIVATING  MARSHES. 

Mr.  Editor: — Having  been  much  benefited  by  the 
experience  of  my  brother  farmers,  received  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  and  having  had  some 
experience  of  my  own,  I  propose  to  give  it,  hoping 
others  may  be  benefited  in  turn. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  had  a  ditch  two  feet 
deep  and  three  feet  wide,  cut  around  my  marsh,  ex- 
cept on  the  west  side,  which  is  bounded  by  a  stream 
of  water.     The  marsh  was  very  wet  and  boggy ;  in 
a  few  years  it  settled  down  to  a  level  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch.     I  then  ditched  it  again  with  the 
same  sized  ditch  as  before.     In  cutting  this  last 
ditch,  I  found  clay  about  one  foot  below  the  surface 
of  the  marsh.     My  marsh  then  became  hard  and 
dry,  excepting  in  freshets.     The  fine,  fowl  meadow 
grass  soon  run  out  all  other  grasses,  and  it  would 
yield  over  two  tons  per  acre  ;  but  it  would  lodge  or 
get  down  between  the  bogs  before  I  could  get  it 
mowed,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  mow  it. 
At  length  I  concluded  I  would  plough  my  marsh 
and  make  it  smooth.     We  fixed  up  a  No.  7  break-up 
plough,  the  same  as  they  do  for  breaking  up  land 
with,  excepting  we  had  steel  put  on  the  coulter  or 
cutter  as  high  up  as  the  beam,  so  that  the  bogs  would 
not  clog  the  plough.     I  ground  the  coulter  and  the 
share  sharp  every  day  that  we  ploughed  ;  and  when 
they  got  dull,  we  sharpened  them  with  a  file,  such 
as  is  used  to  file  saw-mill  saws. 

The  month  of  June  is  the  best  time  to  plough  a 
marsh.     Plough  under  all  the  grass  and  weeds  that 
you  can,  to  help  to  subdue  the  sod.     The  best  crop 
to  subdue  it,  is  buckwheat  sown  about  one  bushel 
to  the  acre.     I  neither  harrow,  nor  bush,  nor  roll 
the  first  crops,  because  the  sod  is  so  tough  it  would 
be  of  no  use  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive 
teams  over  it,  because  they  go  down  so  between  the 
sods.     And  all  the  buckwheat  that  I  have  sown,  has 
always  grown  well  enough  without  doing  anything 
to  it  after  sowing ;  I  generally  get  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre.     Then  about  the  first  of  the 
next  June  I  plough  it  again,  and  sow  buckwheat 
and  seed  it  down  with  timothy,  red-top,  and  clover. 
Then  I  bush  it,  and  roll  it ;  and  after  the  buckwheat 
is  off  in  the  fall,  I  roll  it  again.     I  have  about  twen- 
ty-five acres  of  marsh  seeded  down,  and  it  yields 
over  two  tons  of  cultivated  hay  per  acre.     I  intend 
to  plough  all  my  marsh  as  soon  as  I  can.     I  have 
tried  spring  ploughing,  and  fall  ploughing,  but  they 
are  not  as  good  as  June. 

I  have  tried  different  kinds  of  crops  on  my  marsh. 
Corn,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  flat  turnips  are  first- 
rate,  after  the  marsh  is  subdued.     I  have  tried  most 
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kinds  of  root-crops,  and  they  all  did  very  well ; 
also  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  but  they  did  not  amount 
to  much. 

When  I  first  ploughed  my  marsh,  most  of  my 
neighbors  said  that  I  never  could  get  it  seeded  down 
with  cultivated  grasses  ;  and  now  some  of  them  ad- 
vise me  not  to  plough  any  more  marsh,  because, 
they  say,  the  cultivated  grass  will  run  out  after  a 
while  ;  but  I  guess  it  will  not  run  out  to  anything 
worse  than  wild  grass.— John  Jones,  in  Mich,  Farmer. 


PROFITS  OF  GRAPE  CULTTJEE. 


Sidney  George  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia,  lately 
read  an  essay  before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: 

"The  two  facts  being   established  that  various 
kinds  of  wine  of  good  and  constantly  improving 
quality  can  be  produced  with  ease,  and  also  that 
the  demand  for  it,  so  great  now  as  to  be  beyond  the 
means  of  supply,  is  likely  to  be  indefinitely  extended, 
the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  profit  that 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape.    On  this  point  statements  vary  materially, 
as  much  depends  on  locality,  the  season,  the  skill, 
and  capital  employed,  and  other  causes  affecting 
the  crop  and  price  at  which  it  sells.     It  is  stated  in 
the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1854,  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cincinnati  '  the  average  yield  in  a  series 
of  years,  from  vineyards  favorably  situated  and  well 
cultivated,  .s  estimated  at  300   gallons  per  acre.' 
The  average  price  is  $1  to  $1  25  per  gallon,  and  the 
cost  of  labor  in  making  a  crop,  $60  to  $80.     '  Some 
of  the  best  vineyards  produced  last  year  800  to  900 
gallons,  but  that  is  unusual.'     Another  authority 
says  that  400  gallons  is  the  average  crop,  and  1,000 
to  1,200  gallons  sometimes  obtained. 

«  In  a  report  recently  made  to  the  American  Wine 
Growers'  Association,  of  Cincinnati,  by  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Vineyards,   is    an   account    current   of 
expenses  and  receipts  with  a  vineyard  of  half  an 
acre,  during  the  first  eight  years  of  cultivation,  from 
which  it  appears,  that,  including  interest,  and  $50, 
the  price  of  land,  the  whole  expense  was  $211  10, 
and  the  receipts  $1,004  04,  showing  a  net  profit  in 
eight  successive  years  of  $892  94,  from  half  an  acre, 
which  is  $223  per  acre  a  year.     This  was  during 
the  first  eight  years,  the  value  of  the  fruit  being 
only  $37  until  the  fourth  year.     As  the  grape-vine 
continues  to  increase  in  productiveness  for  ten  or 
twenty  years,  the  subsequent  profits  may  be  expected 
to  be  much  larger.     I  have  received  a  letter  from 
General  Keim,  containing  an  estimate  of  the  proba- 
ble cost  and  profit  of  an  acre  of  vineyard  near  Read- 
ing, in  this  State : 


"  The  whole  expense,  including  cost  of  land, 
outside  enclosure,  vines,  trellis  work,  and 
all  labor,  is $642  00 

Cost  of  wine-press,  shedding  casks,  &c.     -     200  00 

Total  capital  invested     -        -        -  $842  00 

The  average  yield  is  about  640   gallons  of 

wine,  worth  at  the  press  80  cents,  or     -  $512  00 
The  yearly  expense         -        -        -        -         80  00 

Leaving  a  clear  profit  of        -        -        $432  00 

"A  large  portion  of  this  original  cost  would, 
however,  be  saved  by  a  farmer  who  made  the  vine- 
yard a  part  only  of  his  business  ;  a  part  of  it  also 
would  not  be  proportionably  increased  by  having 
more  land ;  it  is  likely,  also,  that  the  rot  and  other 
causes  would  somewhat  reduce  the  amount  of 
profits." 


FARMERS,  YOU  OUGHT  NOT  TO  EAT  IN  THE 

KITCHEN. 

It  is  the  custom  with  some  farmers  to  make  a 
constant  practice  of  taking  all  meals  in  the  kitchen ; 
but  this  habit  marks  a  low  state  of  civilization.  The 
occupation  of  farming  is  the  natural  employment  of 
a  human  being,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  a  refined 
and  noble  pursuit,  not  a  mere  way  of  earning  a  rude 
subsistence.  It  is  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  farmers,  that  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  country 
are  to  be  found,  and  every  grace  that  belongs  to 
rural  life  should  find  its  highest  examples  in  the 
home  and  family  of  the  intelligent  American  farm- 
ers.—  Vaux. 


4  •  •  »» 


THE  FAMOUS  HORSE  *' NORTH  STAR." 

Henry  Olmsted,  Esq.,  of  East  Hartford,  Vt.,  has 
taken  this  fine  horse,  with  several  Morgan  mares, 
and  gone  to  Harrison  county,  Iowa,  to  a  new  settle- 
ment, which  is  to  be  called  Olmsted.  He  was 
offered  thr.ee  thousand  dollars  for  the  North  Star,  at 
East  Hartford,  but  declined  the  offer,  preferring  to 
retain  him,  and  improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  that 
section  of  the  West.  He  takes  along  with  him 
about  twenty  good  farmers,  and  'several  mechanics. 
This  is  the  true  mode  of  settling  and  reclaiming  the 
West. 


Wheat  sown  in  December,  has  ripened  and  ready 
for  harvesting  by  the  middle  of  May,  in  Georgia, 
while  that  sown  in  September,  is  not  ready  to  har- 
vest before  July,  in  Maine— so  that  as  many  chemi- 
cal changes  take  place  in  Georgia  in  five  months,  as 
in  Maine  in  ten.  These  changes  consist  in  decom- 
posing both  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  and 
rendering  them  soluble  for  the  use  of  plants. 
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ROWBUTA    3d.    (Imported.) 

Roan;  the  property  of  T.  P.  Remington,  Red  Leaf,  near  Philadelphia;  calved  February,  1851 ;  got  by 
Sir  Walter  2d  (E.  H.  B.,  10,834) ;  out  of  Rowena,  by  a  son  of  Noble  (4578) ;  Rowena,  by  bis  Royal  High- 
ness (4039j ;  Ruth,  by  Belvedere  4th  (3129) ;  Polly  Hopkins,  by  Adolphus  (1611) ;  Primrose,  by  Colonel 
(3425) ;  by  Alba  (726) ;  by  Symmetry  (641)  ;  by  Marquis  (1196) ;  by  son  of  Favorite  (256).     P.  568,  W. 

C  X  Coates'  Herd  Book. 

The  son  of  Noble  was  bred  by  Mr.  Rowe,  of  Tolesby  Hall,  Stockton  on  Tees,  and  sold  to  Sir  Robert  Pig- 
got  (or  Piquott),  for  100  guineas;  Premium,  the  dam  of  this  bull,  was  a  splendid  cow.  (See  Herd  Book, 
vol.  6,  page  513.)  Was  a  winner  of  many  prizes.  (See  the  Rev.  H.  Noel  Hill's  letter,  of  June  21,  1855.) 
Owing  to  Mr.  Rowe's  death,  he  says,  the  son  of  Noble  Avas  not  entered  in  the  Herd  Book,  but  will  have 
it  done. 


SALT  BARRELS  FOR  PRESERVING  APPLES. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  C.  W.  Cooke,  of 

Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  in  which  a  fact  of  great  importance 

is  related  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of  apples. 

He  purchased  five  barrels  of  choice  apples  taken 

from  one  pile,  last  autumn,  and  put  them  into  his 

cellar.     On  the  1st  of  April  last,  when  he  came  to 

examine  them,  those  in  four  of  the  barrels  were 

mostly  all  damaged,  while  those  placed  in  the  other 

barrel  were  sound — "  fresh  and  good."     What  was 

the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  apples  in  this 

barrel  ?     Our  correspondent  says  it  was  a  Syracuse 

salt  barrel,  and  had  contained  coarse  salt,  and  he 

believes  this  was  the  cause  of  their  immunity  from 

rot.     He  at  least  can  give  no  other  reason.     Neither 

can  we. — Scientific  American. 


<♦•»» 


The  quantity  of  drain-pipes  made  in  England  is 
said  by  the  Builder  to  average  forty  miles  a  week ! 
and  of  these,  probably  one-third  are  made  in  Lam- 
beth. 

Vol.  Vn.— 12 


POTATO-DIGGING  BY  MACHINERY. 

Every  one  who  has  dug  potatoes,  and  felt  the 
back-breaking,  head-aching  trials  which  accompany 
the  tedious  process,  will  feel  a  bound  of  pleasure  on 
learning  that  Yankee  ingenuity  promises  to  super- 
sede by  machinery  the  afflictive  labor  of  gathering 
this  important  harvest.     Capt.  Taggart,  of  Roxbury, 
has  patented  a  simple   contrivance  for  the  purpose, 
which  an  agricultural  house  in  Utica  is  about  to 
carry  into   practical   use.      It  is  a  plough-shaped 
machine,   with  a  double   set   of   revolving    metal 
fingers,  which  take  up  the  favorite  fruit,  winnow 
them  from  the  earth,  and  deposit  them  in  baskets 
hung  on  each  side,  or  in  a  couple  of  rows  upon  the 
earth.     With  a  pair  of  horses,  a  man,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, can  dig  from  six  to  ten  acres  per  day.     We 
shall  watch,  with  curiosity,  the  results  of  a  trial  of 
this   very   useful   invention.     It  will  work  a  very 
important  revolntion  in  potato-raising,  if  successful. 


Clay  will  permanently  improve  any  soil  that  ii» 
sandy  or  leachy.  Lime  and  leached  ashes  will  alsc 
benefit  leachy  land. 
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HOW  TO  FARM  PROFITABLY," 

Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just  published  under  the 
authorship  of  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Farm,  one  of 
the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Mechi,  it  is  known,  has  laid  out  large 
sums  in  experimental  farming,  which  sums  he  has 
added  to  the  capital  of  his  estate,  and  he  asserts 
that  after  all  that  he  has  expended  he  is  farming 
with  a  profit.  He  lays  down  the  following  rules  as 
essential  preliminaries  to  profitable  farming  :— 

"  A  thorough  knowledge  of  your  business,  practi- 
cal and  theoretical ;  ability  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market ;  to  select  the  most 
able  workmen  of  industrious  and  honest  habits ;  to 
choose  as  your  bailiff  a  man  of  forethought,  integ- 
rity, and  firmness,  combined   with  great  industry 
and  keen  perceptive  powers ;   to  apportion  rightly 
your  land  and  capital ;  to  maintain  in  economical 
efficiency  the  motive  power,  whether  horse  or  steam ; 
deep,  frequent,  and  clean  cultivation ;  drainage  of 
land  not  naturally  filtrative ;  shelter  for  stock ;  effi- 
cient machinery  and  farm  implements ;  ample  use 
of  purchased  food  and  manures  ;  rigidly  correct  farm 
accounts,  posted  daily  from  the  cash-book  and  jour- 
nal ;  estimates  of  the  costs  and  return  of  each  crop 

in  detail." 

For  the  arguments  in  detail  we  must  refer  to  the 
pamphlet ;  but  we  willingly  find  space  for  these  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  Comparative   Merits   of   Corn  and   Cake.— A 
farmer,  whom  I  knew,  divided  a  field  of  rape— half 
was  fed  off  with  sheep  eating  barley,  and  half  with 
sheep  eating  an  equal  value  of  oil-cake ;  the  differ- 
ence in  the  subsequent  crop  of  barley  was  two  quar- 
ters more  after  the  cake  than  after  the  barley.    This 
is  consistent  with  chemical  analysis,  the  cake  con- 
taining nearly  twice  as  much  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phate.    Nobody  will  ever  be  ruined  by  using  plenty 
of  rape-cake,  either  for  feeding  or  for  manure ;  you 
may  always  see  the  results  in  the  following  crop.     I 
have  used  100  tons:  it  contains  quite  as  much  ma- 
nurial   element  as   oil-cake,  and  costs   much   less 
money.     I  never  saw  a  sheep  that  would  not  eat  it. 
I  have  fattened  some  thousands  on  it.     When  sheep 
are  on  clover,  giving  them  rape-cake  and  locusts 
will  make  them  fatten  most  rapidly,  and  the  mutton 
is  peculiarly  rich  and  palatable.     They  are  wonder- 
fully fond  of  the  locusts,  and  will,  if  you  permit 
them,  eat  a  large  quantity.     When  they  know  the 
locusts  are  in  the  troughs,  they  will  race  to  the  fold 
to  be  first,  not  so  when  there  is  only  rape-cake.— 
They  are  more  fond  of  linseed-cake  than  rape-cake. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  think  7  lbs.  of  either  rape-cake, 
linseed-cake,  or  beans,  will  make  1  lb.  of  net  mutton. 
If  so  you  get  the  manure  for  nothing,  when  a  pound 
of  mutton  is  worth  as  much  as  7  lbs.  of  either  rape- 


cake,  linseed-cake,  or  beans.  This  is  a  cheaper 
manure  than  any  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  Seven 
lbs.  of  barley  will  make  one  lb.  of  pork. 

"Mangel  Wuuzel  for  Horses.— I  seldom  give  my 
horses  any  hay  ;  they  get  two  bushels  per  week  of 
crushed  oats,  plenty  of  fine-cut  and  sifted  wheat- 
straw  or  oat-straw,  and  20  to  30  lbs.  of  mangel  wur- 
zel  per  day  :  their  condition  is  first-rate.  The  mangel 
is  a  perfect  substitute  for  hay,  and  keeps  the  horses 
in  excellent  health.     It  may  be  used  immediately 
after  being  pulled,  provided  there  is  plenty  of  dry 
chaff  with   it.     There   is   no   reason   why   mangel 
should  not  fatten  horses  as  well  as  bullocks  and 
sheep.     I  know  a  very  extensive  farmer  in  Suffolk 
who  uses  mangel  on  a  large  scale  for  his  horses,  and 
finds  it  a  great  economy  as  compared  with  hay.  The 
mangel  are  cleaned  from  any  soil,  and  thrown  whole 
into  the  manger. 

"  Gross  Expenses  per  Acre  on  the  whole  Farm. 
—Rent  11.  lbs. ;  tithes,  great  and  small,  55. ;  church 
rate,  2d. ;  road  ditto,  Sd. ;  poor  ditto,  including  po- 
lice and  county  rate,  2^.  3d. ;  manual  labor,  includ- 
ing engine  driver  and  bailiff,  2Z.  8*. ;  horse  labor,  15*. ; 
seed  Ss.  Qd. ;  depreciation,  or  wear  and  tear  of  im- 
plements, 28. ;  steam  power,  8rf. ;  blacksmith,  wheel- 
wright,   cooper,    founder,   saddler,    basket  maker, 
bricklayer,    carpenter,    and    veterinary,     bs.    6d. ; 
thatcher,   1*. ;    depreciation   of  horses,   2s. ;   artifi- 
cial   manures,    lime,  chalk,    and    rape-cake,  10^.; 
wear,  tear,  and  loss  of  sacks,  3d. ;  bean  tiers,  3d. ; 
loss  of  stock,  and  casualties.  Is. ;  loss  of  land  by 
roads,  buildings,  fences,  and  waste.  Is.  Qd. ;  road 
mending,  ditch  cleaning,  fence  trimming,  &c..  Is.] 
miscellaneous   petty   expenses.   Is.    6d.;    irrigation, 
permanent  charge  per  acre,  6*. ;  malt  and  hops  used 
in  brewing  beer  for  men,  2s. ;  total,  11.  17s.  2c?." 
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Soils  often  contain  not  over  one  part  of  phospho- 
rus,  in  a  soluble  condition  for  the  use  of  plants,  in 
5000 ;  and  yet,  without  this  small  portion,  not  a 
blade'  of  grass,  or  seed  of  grain  can  be  produced. 
To  extract  this  from  the  soil,  and  not  return  an  equiv- 
alent, will  soon  render  the  soil  sterile  and  worthless. 


^  ^  •  »  >■ 


The  citizens  of  South  Carolina  are  now  taking 
active  measures  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
cultural College  in  that  State.  We  hope  their 
efforts  will  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 


During  the  past  month,  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  has  re-issued  a  patent  to  Obed  Hussey,  of 
Baltimore,  for  his  improvement  in  Reaping  Machmes, 
patented  August  7,  1847. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

AGEICULTURAL  FAIRS  AND  TROTTING  HORSES. 

Mr.  Editor:— It  has  been  said,  that  a  corre- 
spondent always  comes  off  second-best  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Editor.  But  as  I  have  full  faith  in 
your  justice  and  candor,  I  will  try  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  your  comments  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Farm  Journal.  But  in  the  first  place  I 
wish  to  correct  &few  typographical  errors. 

I  did  not  say  "  four  mile  heats  or  king's  plates ; 
but  "  and  four  mile  heats /or  king's  plates."  "  Where 
there  is  neither  eye  to  pity,"  not  'when.''  Not 
"  Again  at  a  crowded  party,  but  a  jamb:'  Not  "  the 
Indian  hug  of  the  stout  waist^  but  the  Indian  hug 
of  the  stout  wrestler:'  Indian  hug  is  the  back-hold 
with  breast  to  breast— so  called  from  being  the  fa- 
vorite mode  of  our  native  Delaware  Indians ; — and 


.» 


often  depended  more  on  the  power  of  compressing 
the  waist  of  an  opponent,  than  in  skill  or  activity. 

Farmers  are  not  the  best  chirographers  in  the 
world,  I  must  confess;  but  editors  are  bound  to 
make  either  rhyme  or  reason  out  of  their  communi- 
cations, or  reject  them.  The  old  account  being 
now  squared,  I  must  try  to  open  the  new. 

You  say  "  Convince  us  that  horse-racing,  with  all 
its  concomitant  evilSj  does  not  present  a  scene  of  moral 
depravity  infinitely  worse  than  either  of  the  other 
sins  alluded  to,  and  we  will  admit  a  portion  of  the 
argument." 

You  certainly  must  have  meant  this  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense,  for  the  only  common  sense  objection  to 
racing  is  that  it  leads  to  betting.    The  vices  alluded 
to,  were  gambling  and  drunkenness ;  now  how  any- 
thing that  leads  to  a  particular  sin,  can  be  infinitely 
worse  than  the  sin    itself,  is  hard  for  a  man  not 
skilled   in  metaphysical  reasoning  to  understand. 
But  your  concomitant  evils  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  argument.     I  am  advocating  trials  of  speed  at 
our  fairs,  that  the  concomitant  evils  may  be  kept 
out.    Why  don't  you  pour  out  at  least  one  vial  of 
your  wrath  on  the  right  of  suffrage,  for  free  elec- 
tions have  more  "  concomitant  evils ;"  lead  to  more 
betting,  gambling,  slanderous  lying,  fighting,  duel- 
ling, and  murders  than  all  the  racing  in  England 
or  America.     But  is  any  one  foolish  enough  to  ad- 
vocate monarchy,  because   some  men   will   abuse 
liberty?     If  you  do  away  with  the  good,  because 
the  bad  will  be  bad,  under  all  circumstances,  you 
will  have  nothing  left.     I  have  seen  and  heard  of 
more  brutal  sin  and  gross  immorality  during  a  pro- 
tracted religious  meeting,  than  any  race-course  in 
the  United  States  has  ever  produced  in  the  same 
length  of  time.     We  do  not  blame  the  members  of 
the  church ;  they  went  to  do  good,  and  they  did  good. 
The  dregs  of  society  that  went  there  for  evil,  would 
have  been  workers  of  iniquity  in  some  other  place, 


if  not  there.  We  make  laws  to  restrain  such  people, 
not  to  do  away  with  free  suffrage  or  religious 
meetings. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor — unless  it  increases  your  happi- 
ness— I  would  rather  you  would  not  build  up  a  man 
of  straw,  write  my  name  under  it,  and  then  knock 
it  down ;  for  I  am  only  defending  just  such  trotting 
as  we  had  at  the  United  States'  Fair  last  fall.     Did 
you   see,   or  hear,  of  any  of  those  "concomitant 
evils,"  "  infinitely  worse"  than  gambling  and  drunken- 
ness, or  any  other  lesser  sin  or  evil,  that  would  not 
have  been  there  if  the  gallant  steeds  and  their  skill- 
ful riders  and  drivers  had  been  a  thousand  miles 
away? 

The  good  conduct  of  the  immense  crowd  was  re- 
marked by  all ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  principal 
reason  was,  that  there  was  pleasurable  excitement 
enough  for  all,  without  having  to  resort  to  gin  or 
brandy  to  increase  it — as  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
whist  is  never  played  for  money,  the  game  itelf  be- 
ing sufficiently  interesting  without  it.     Suppose  bets 
were  made   privately;   gamblers  will  bet   on   any 
chance  occurrence — the  harm  is  in  the  men,  not  in 
the  opportunity.     A  man  once  dropped  down  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  was  carried  into  a  hotel. 
Bets  were  instantly  made  for  and  against  his  chance 
of  restoration  to  life ;  and  when  a  surgeon  offered 
to  bleed  him,  it  was  objected  to  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties, as  altering  the  nature  of  the  bet.     This  was 
bad  enough ;  but  I  think  all  the  blame  should  not  be 
laid  on  the  poor  man  who  died  in  the  street. 

In  looking  over  the  sea  of  faces  that  surrounded 
the  circle  at  Powelton,  I  recognized  many  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  consistently  religious  people  in 
town  and  country;  most  of  them  surrounded  by 
their  families.  All  seemed  delighted  and  deeply  in- 
terested ;  and  not  one  of  them  appeared  to  think 
they  were  sinned  against  or  sinning. 

American  training  has  made  our  trotting  horses 
the  fastest  in  the  world ;  even  the  English  have  to 
acknowledge,  that  they  are  "too  swift  ior  the 
speedy,  and  too  strong  for  the  stout."  And  it  was 
one  of  the  first  acknowledgments  of  superiority 
they  were  compelled  to  make.  The  yacht  America, 
and  the  mowing  machine,  came  afterwards  ;  and  who, 
with  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  did  not  exult 
in  the  triumph  of  all  three  ? 

"  Lives  there  a  man  with  heart  so  dead, 
As  never  to  himself  hath  said,— 
This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land?" 


I  am  not  sure,  friend  Emlen,  whether  the  last  quo- 
tation is  intended  for  prose  or  verse ;  but  I  have 
given  it  poetry  fixings  on  suspicion.  If  not  poetry, 
it  ought  to  be. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  say,  that  I  am  sorry  the 
trotting  horse  and   all   other   accompaniments   of 
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manly  field-sports,  has  not  found  a  more  able  advo- 
cate ;  for  all  people  will  degenerate,  and  always  have 
degenerated,  when  they  left  athletic  exercise  in  the 
open  air  for  the  effeminate  amusements  of  large 
cities.     When  the   Persian  boys  were   taught  to 
^^ride,  draw  the  how,  and   speak  the   truth,"   they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Asia.     But  when  they 
became  rich  and  effeminate,  they  were  conquered 
by  a  handful  oi  foot-racing,   horse-racing,   chariot- 
racing  Greeks.     And  now  the  first  men  in  the  world, 
physicaUy  and  morally,  are   the    hare-coursing,  fox- 
hunting, and  horse-racing  farmers  and  gentry  of  Old 
England. 


J.  W.  Van  Leer. 


Chester  County,  May,  1857. 
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SEEDING  LAND  TO  GEASS. 


A  friend  proposes  the  following  case :  A  piece  of 
ground  which  it  was  designed  to  have  seeded  to 
grass  in  connection  with  a  crop  of  oats,  was  so  wet 
that  it  could  not  be  worked  on  at  the  usual  time  of 
sowing.  Is  it  best  to  put  in  buckwheat,  plow  m 
that  crop,  and  then  lay  the  ground  down  to  grass? 
What  is  the  best  general  treatment  for  it? 

If  the  main  object  is  to  get  the  land  set  to  grass, 
we  do  not  think  there  is  much  loss  in  its  not  having 
been  sown  to  oats.     The  growth  of  any  grain  crop 
with  grass  is  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  but  oats  are 
most  injurious.     Why  this  is  so  is  not  known  fully, 
though  we  know  in  part.     Oats  are  very  liable  to 
lodge  down,  and  where  they  do  lodge,  the  grass  is 
smothered  out.     It  has  been  said  that  oats,  more  than 
other  grains,  rob  the  grasses  of  their  food.     What- 
ever  may  be  the  rationale,  experience  proves  that 
grass  will  generally  do  better  with  wheat,  rye,  or 
barley,  than  with  oats.     But,  as  before  remarked, 
we  should  feel  more  certain  of  obtaining  a  good 
sward  by  sowing  the  grass  itself.     It  is  true  if  oats 
or  barley  are  sown  and  cut  green,  they  damage  the 
grass  less  than  if  they  ripened,  and  their  value  as 
forage  may  balance  the  deficiency  they  cause  m  the 
grass  crop.     The  practice  of  sowing  grass  alone, 
however,  S's  spreading,  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  autumn  is  the  best  seed-time. 

As  to  plowing  in  buckwheat,  it  is  of  doubtful  ad- 
vantage. We  have  known  instances  where  the 
turning  in  of  this  and  other  green  crops  did  injury 
rather  than  good-the  vegetable  matter  appearing 
to  sour  the  soil.  If  the  trial  should  be  made,  we 
would  suggest  that  a  part  of  the  lot-say  a  strip  a 
rod  wide  through  the  middle-be  left  without  any 
buckwheat,  so  that  a  fair  comparison  could  be  made 
in  reference  to  its  effects.  Perhaps  we  should  say 
in  this  connection,  that  it  is  against  turning  green 
vegetable  matter  into  the  soil  that  we  object.    We 


prefer  that  clover,  for  example,  should  get  rather 
dry  before  it  is  plowed  in. 

If  the  ground  alluded  to  has  been  pretty  deeply 
and  thoroughly  tilled  for  a  year  or  two  past-as  we 
presume  it  has  been— we  would  not  plow  it  very 
deep  to  lay  down  to  grass.     We  would  make  it 
smooth,  and  stir  it  only  enough  to  do  this,  because 
grass  does  best  with  rather  a  firm  soil.     Of  course 
we  mean  grass,  not  clover.     As  to  manuring  grass, 
we  would  do  it  by  top-dressing,— on  moist  land, 
like  that  in  question,-applying  it  in  autumn,  which 
would  aid  the  grass  to  stand  the  winter,  besides 
getting  it  ready  for  an  early  and  vigorous  start  in 
spring. — Boston  Cultivator. 


STARVATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  the  26th  ult.,  has 
an  article  upon  the  subject  of  the  scarcity  of  food 
at  the  West.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  shortness  of  supply  of  food  and  fodder  of 
which  it  speaks,  was  only  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter, and  will  soon  be,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
overcome.     The  Post  says: 

"  Our  country  is  upon  the  verge  of  famine.  We 
have  never  known  so  wide-spread  and  extreme 
destitution  as  prevails  at  present,  especially  in  the 
Western  States.  We  feel  the  pressure  here  on  the 
Atlantic  severely,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  distress 
that  we  are  aware  of.  West  of  the  Alleghanies, 
however,  cattle  are  perishing  by  the  hundreds,  and 
people  pine  for  lack  of  food. 

"  In  Iowa,  the  traveller  finds  no  hay  or  straw  for 
horses  at  any  of  the  hotels.     At  Des  Moines,  corn  is 
considered  cheap  at  two  dollars,  and  can  scarcely 
be  had  at  that.     It  is  reported  that  five  dollars  is 
the  regular  price  in  many  places  between  there  and 
Council  Bluffs.     Dead  horses  and  cattle  along  the 
road  are  said  to  be  ordinary  sights.    Wheat  seems 
to  be  nearly  as  scarce  as  corn  and  hay.     Flour  is 
selling  at  five  dollars  and  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  hundred,  and  rising.     High  as  this   price  is, 
farmers  who  could  aftord  it  were  feeding  their  car- 
riage horses  on  wheat. 

"In  Michigan,  one  of  the  most  substantial  far- 
mers in  the  town  of  Arcadia  reports,  that  in  his 
neighborhood  most  of  the  families  have  only  a  few 
potatoes  left  for  seed ;  they  have  divided  with  each 
other  until  they  can  divide  no  more,  and  have  seed 
to  plant.  Each  has  from  one  to  three  bushels.  He 
had,  last  season,  one  and  a  half  acres  of  fine  corn, 
that  was  cut  off  by  an  early  frost  when  it  was  in 
the  milk,  and  he  could  only  use  it  for  provender  for 
his  cattle.  The  cattle  have  had  to  subsist  mostly 
through  the  winter  on  browse.     He  has  heard  of 


neighborhoods  north  of  him,  from  ten  to  thirty  and 
even  sixty  miles,  that  have  nothing  but  oats  to  boil 
for  food,  and  that  one  woman  and  two  or  three 
children  west  of  him,  in  Montcalm  county,  had  died 
for  want  of  food. 

"  Samuel  Hewlett,  one  of  the  leading  butchers  of 
Detroit,  returning  from  a  business  trip  throughout 
the  north  part  of  Macomb  county,  in  the  same 
state,  reports  to  the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser 
that  he  was  compelled  to  ride  miles  in  order  to  find 
feed  for  his  horse.  He  says  that  the  cattle  and 
horses  are  suffering  greatly,  and  that  the  sheep  and 
lambs  are  dying  of  the  scours  by  the  hundred. 
This  state  of  things  he  reports  upon  his  own  obser- 
vation, and  adds  that  he  saw  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  county  of  Lapeer,  adjacent,  who  say  that 
matters  are  much  worse  there. 

« In  Tennessee,  things  are  in  a  still  worse  condi- 
tion. The  Knoxville  Register,  of  the  Tth  May,  says 
that  everywhere  in  East  Tennessee,  the  greatest 
scarcity  of  provender  and  grain  of  every  description 
prevails.  The  cattle  are  actually  dying  by  the 
thousand,  and  in  some  places  the  dependence  is  to 
cut  down  trees,  that  the  cattle  may  eat  buds.  Nor 
is  this  alarming  state  of  affairs  confined  to  cattle. 
In  many  sections  of  the  country,  families  that  have 
been  well  provided  with  not  only  the  necessaries,  but 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  so  straitened  as  to 
be  compelled  to  go  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  buy  corn 

or  wheat. 

« While  this  is  the^  case  with  those  who  have 
heretofore  been  comfortable  and  independent,  the 
Nashville  American  says  that  the  greater  want  pre- 
vails among  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  counties  east 
of  Knoxville ;  that  some  of  them  were  actually  un- 
able to  have  more  than  one  meal  a  day. 

"  From  Canada  the  same  cry  of  Hunger  is  heard. 
The  Hamilton  Spectator  says  that  hay  brings  $30  a 
ton,  that  no  oats  are  to  be  found  except  what  are 
needed  for  seed,  and  cattle  have  been  driven  into 
the  woods,  *  where  they  are  now  dying  in  numbers 
from  sheer  starvation.' 

"  These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  excessive 
stimulus  given  to  Western  emigration  by  the 
immense  land  grants  of  Congress." 

Per  contra,  we  find  the  following  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  in  regard  to  the  coming 

crops : 

"The  croakings  about  the  wheat  crop  which 
filled  the  air  a  short  time  since,  are  gradually  dying 
away,  and  instead  of  them  we  have  cheering 
accounts  from  those  States  concerning  which  the 
former  representations  were  most  gloomy. 

"  The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  recently 
conversed  with  a  gentleman  who  has  just  returned 


from  a  tour  through  fifteen  counties  in  Southeast 
Missouri,  who  informs  hira  that  the  wheat  looks 
well  in  all  those  counties,  and  promises  a  good 
crop.  He  thinks  there  cannot  be  less  than  a  two- 
thirds  yield,  and  represents  the  farmers  of  that 
section  as  greatly  encouraged." 


PROVISIONS  AT  RETAIL  IN  1840  AND  1857. 

The  New  York  Hotels  base  their  proposed  advance 
in  the  price  of  board  on  the  following  changes  in 
the  retail  prices  of  provisions  in  that  city : 


1840. 
Meats,  (fresh)  per  lb.       Y    @    12J 
Meats,  (salt)       do.  6 J  @    10 

Potatoes,  per  bbl.     $1  25    (^2  00 


Flour,  do. 

Butter,  per  lb. 
Cheese,    do. 
Fish,        do. 
Poultry,  do. 


18f 
10 

Sugar,     do.  (fam.  use)    6J  @    10 
Apples,  per  bbl.        $1  50    @  2  00 


$5  00    @ 
12J@ 
8    @ 
4    @ 
10 


185Y. 
16  @  25c 
12  @  18 
$3  T5  (^  T  00 
$9  00(^  1100 
25  @  32 
12  @  20 
8  (^  14 
18  @  25 
12  @  19 
$5  00  @  7  00 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 
OVERHANGING  FRUIT. 

However  highly  we  may  esteem  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  as  a  correct  writer,  we  cannot  agree  with  him 
or  his  lawyer  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  trees  over- 
hanging the  fence,  and  extending  their  roots  into 
the  soil  of  another  man's  land.  In  reply  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Maine  Farmer,  questioning  the  right  to 
grow  fruit  trees  in  this  manner,  and  without  any 
remedy  on  the  part  of  him  who  suffers  the  incon- 
venience, or  injury,  the  editor  copies  the  remarks 
of  some  pretended  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  with 
reference,  also,  to  the  decision  of  a  case  by  some 
court  in  Connecticut,  and  which  is  regarded  by  this 
learned  limb  of  the  law  as  final — beyond  all  contro- 
versy. 

Now,  we  make  but  small  pretensions  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  proper  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  law  in  any  particular  case,  especially 
wliere  some  knotty  question  is  concerned.  In  our 
humble  views  of  this  question,  it  seems  a  very 
plain  one,  if  common  sense,  with  well  known  and 
acknowledged  principles  of  law  are  admitted  as 
proper  guides  in  coming  to  a  decision. 

It  is  denied  in  all  possible  contingencies,  that  one 
man  can  be  suffered  to  invade  and  trespass  upon  his 
neighbor's  property,  without  a  liability  for  damages. 
As  an  offset  to  the  argument  of  the  Massachusetts 
lawyer,  (whose  fruit  trees,  we  have  no  doubt,  are 
rooted  in  and  the  branches  hanging  over  his  neigh- 
bor's premises,)  we  will  refer  to  the  opinion  of  a 
Maine  lawyer  of  our   acquaintance,  in  reply  to  a 
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farmer  who  had  stated  to  him  the  question  at  issue. 
The  lawyer  inquired — "  You  own  the  land  on  the 
side  opposite  the  fruit  trees,  do  you?"  "Yes," 
replied  the  farmer.  "  Well,  then  you  own  perpen- 
dicular to  that  line,  down  to  the  lowest  hell,  and 
upward  to  the  highest  heaven.  If  the  owner  of  the 
trees  forbids  your  taking  the  fruit  on  your  side,  or 
refuses  to  compromise  for  the  damage  in  some  other 
way,  then  cut  square  up  and  down  as  low  and  as 
high  as  you  please,  and  I  will  defend  you  against 
any  prosecution  for  the  act  of  self-defence."  Now, 
"  unless  this  just  rule  is  adopted  at  once,"  in  ref- 
erence to  ourself,  we  intend  to  follow  the  advice  of 
our  learned  Maine  lawyer,  the  coming  fall,  and  cut 
square  up  and  down,  till  the  nuisance  is  abated, 
and  call  it  Justice. 

Winihrop,  May  11,  1857. 


SUGAR  INTEREST  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Joseph  Hurd,  A.  M.,  who  died  at  Maiden,  Mass., 
March  19,  1857,  left  a  will,  in  which  he  gives  the 
sum  of  $5000  to  each  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  and  directs 
it  "to  be  kept  judiciously  invested,  and  that  the 
income  thereof  shall  be  applied  yearly  in  giving  pri- 
zes to  promote  and  encourage  the  manufacture  and 
refining  of  sugar,"  in  said  States. 

The  whole  value  of  Mr.  Kurd's  estate  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  $40,000  to  $70,000,  and  the  resi- 
due of  it  is  bequeathed  to  his  heirs  at  law,  who  are 
classed  among  the  wealthiest  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. Thus  it  appears  there  are  no  private  interests 
to  prompt  any  individuals,  or  parties,  to  sustain  the 
will,  but  on  the  contrary,  his  heirs  at  law — a  large 
and  influential  party— have  a  direct  pecuniary  inte- 
rest in  breaking  it,  which  we  learn  they  propose  to 
do  on  the  plea  of  his  incompetency.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  public  interests  in  the  matter  will  be 
seasonably  attended  to  and  ably  defended. 

As  the  will  is  apparently  so  judicious  in  itself, 
and  so  consistent  with  the  benevolent  and  scientific 
character  of  the  testator,  we  believe,  but  not  for 
for  those  reasons  alone,  that  he  was  mentally  as 
well  qualified  to  make  a  will  as  gentlemen  of  his 
extreme  age  usually  are.  At  any  rate,  every  friend 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  New  England  will 
rejoice  if  the  will  is  established,  and  we  should 
think  the  friends  of  the  testator  himself  would 
rejoice  to  have  his  memory  perpetuated  in  such 
laudable  manner. 

Mr.  Hurd  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  dis- 
tinguished honor,  in  the  class  of  1797.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  merchant,  but  soon  after  the  war  of 
1812  commenced,  he  retired  from  the  hazardous 
pursuits  of  commerce  to  a  farm  which  he  bought  at 
Stoneham,  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 


of  Spot  Pond.     To  his  original  purchase  there,  he 
often  added  adjoining  lots,  until  the  estate  finally 
comprised  in  all  about  300  acres,  including  a  water 
power  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond.     On  that  estate  he 
resided,  in  a  secluded  sort  of  manner,  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
liberal  patron  of  every  project  calculated  to  improve 
agriculture  or  the  arts.     There  he  had  a  flock  of 
Merino  sheep,  planted  orchards  and  forests,  quarried 
marble,    drained   the   wet  lands,  built  substantial 
walls,  invented  water  wheels,  kept  a  diary  of  the 
weather,   &c.  &c.,  usually  keeping  in   his   service 
from   ten   to    fifteen    persons.      He    experimented 
largely,  especially  with  a  view  to  economize  heat, 
and  made  many  improvements  in  cooking  stoves, 
&c.     "  The  Yankee  Baker,"  so  common  twenty-five 
years  ago,  was  of  his  invention.     In  fact,  he  was 
all  the  time   experimenting  about  something,  and 
appears  to  have  been,  in  this  respect,  and  in  his 
general  character,  like  Benjamin  Thompson,  other- 
wise known  as  "  Count  Rumford." 

He  experimented  many  years  in  the  growth  of 
sugar  beets,  and  the  manufacture  and  refining  of 
sugar,  and  acquired  more  knowledge  respecting  that 
subject  than  any  other  person  in  any  country.  As 
a  proof— he  invented  a  way  of  refining  sugar,  for 
which  he  took  out  a  patent,  and  sold  it,  without 
any  exertion  on  his  part,  for  the  sum  of  $35,000. 
The  fortunate  purchaser  acquired  an  immense 
profit  by  its  use  and  the  sale  of  patent  rights. 

Mr.  Hurd  was  a  bachelor,  and  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  was  away  from  Stoneham 
most  of  the  time,  residing  in  the  winter  at  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  in  Boston:  but  of  late  years, 
(having  sold  his  landed  estate,)  in  a  private  way,  at 
a  tavern  in  Maiden  Centre,  where  he  appeared  to  be 
kindly  attended,  and  comparatively  happy,  but  sur- 
rounded by  people  of  a  class  who  do  not  usually 
appreciate  such  characters,  and  who  probably  con- 
strued the  meditative  and  solitary  habits  of  the 
feeble  old  gentleman  as  indicating  an  unsound  state 

of  mind. 

A  class  mate  and  friend  says  of  him:  "He 
retained,  through  life,  the  simplicity  of  childhood 
with  the  firmness  of  the  philosopher.  He  was  as 
independent  in  his  own  opinions  as  he  was  deferen- 
tial to  others.  In  respect  to  his  deeper  feelings  he 
had  great  reserve.  An  unspotted  life  was  his  only 
religious  profession."  His  remains  were  buried  in 
Mount  AMhuvvi.— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


The  reason  why  peas,  beans  and  clover  rotate  so 
successfully  with  wheat,  is,  that  these  crops  draw 
comparatively  very  little  silica  from  the  soil,  but 
leave  it  for  the  wheat. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES. 

Every  person  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  agri- 
culture during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  who  has 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  many  new  and  useful  machines,  and  im- 
provements on  old  ones,  which  have  been  invented 
and  brought  into  use  during  that  period,  cannot  but 
feel  deeply  grateful  and  highly  elated  with  the  re- 
sults. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  good  plow  could  scarcely  be 
found  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  ;  now 
we  manufacture,  probably,  the  very  best  plows  in 
the  world.     At  that  period  a  few  cultivators  had 
been  brought  into  use,  but  the   mass  of  farmers 
knew  nothing  about  them ;  to-day  such  implements 
are  known  and  employed  by  them  all.     Then  some 
few  horse-rakes  had  been  introduced  ;  but  now  no 
spirited  farmer  is  without  one.     Some  of  our  enter- 
prising agriculturists  had  then  commenced  to  use 
horse-power  seed-planters,  but  of  the  existence  of 
such  machines,  the  majority  of  them  were  entirely 
ignorant.     Not  a  single  mechanical  hand-planter  was 
then  employed ;  all  such  labor  was  executed  by  the 
hand  and  hoe— tedious  and  troublesome  operations. 
Now  hand-planters  (a  class  of  implements  entirely 
of  American  origin)  have  become  very  common,  and 
are  among  the  most  skillful  and  useful  inventions. 

Twenty  years  ago  (although  Husse^f's  and  McCor- 
mick's  patents  were  issued  four  years  previously) 
there  were  not,  we  have  been  informed,  more  than 
four  reaping-machines  in  use;  now  they  number 
tens  of  thousands,  and  we  have  introduced  them 
into  Europe,  where  they  are  eflfecting  a  revolution 
in  the  harvesting  systems  of  the  Old  World,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  New.     Statistics  now  before  us  of 
two   well-known  reaping-machines,  give   the  total 
number  of  22,485   constructed  in  six  years— from 
1851  to  1857.     We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  ex- 
act information  on  the  point,  but  we  are  confident 
that  this  does  not  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  manufactured.  In  the  State  of  Illinois  alone, 
more  than  twenty  thousand,  we  have  been  told, 
were  employed  last  harvest ;  in  1840  not  an  acre  of 
prairie  had  been  swept  by  the  blade  of  a  solitary 
harvester.     It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  our  readers  for  us  to  add  a  single  sentence  in  ad- 
vocating the  utility  of  such  machines  ;  but  it  aff"ords 
us  pleasure  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mechi,  the 
celebrated  English  farmer,  in  their  favor,  as  a  word 
of  advice  to  his  own  countrymen.     He  says : — "  A 
wise  farmer  will  use  a  reaping-machine.     I  have 
done  so  for  several  years,  and  never  had  any  trouble 

with  mine." 

Time  and  space  would  fail  us  thus  to  go  on  and 
comment  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  every  agricul- 
tural machine  in  use.    We  have  been  so  far  specific, 


to  lead  the  reader  to  revolve  in  his  own  mind  the 
grand  results  which  have  been  achieved  by  our  in- 
ventors  within   a  few  years,  in   improving  those 
machines  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
national  prosperity.     It  is  now  acknowledged,  in  a 
world-wide   sense,  that  in  agricultural  machinery 
we  stand  first  among  the  nations ;  and  to  this  dis- 
tinction we  have  attained,  we  can  safely  assert,  in 
the  short  space  of  only  twenty  years.     In  view  of 
these  facts  every  citizen  has  certainly  great  reason 
to  feel  "  deeply  grateful  and  highly  elated." 

But  is  there  no  more  to  be  done?  Have  we 
reached  the  climax  in  the  use  and  construction  of 
improvements  in  agricultural  machinery?  No,  far 
from  it.  A  great  and  mighty  work  has  yet  to  be 
accomplished  before  we  reach  a  position  of  satisfac- 
tion regarding  the  general  use  and  application  of 
such  improved  machines. 

The  most  spirited  and  enterprising  of  our  agri- 
culturists  only,  have  yet  adopted   improved   ma- 
chinery ;  their  number,  truly,  is  not  small,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  large  in  comparison  with  the  great 
mass,  who  still  tread  the  old  and  beaten  tracks. 
The  great  majority  of  our  farmers  have  not  yet  come 
up  to  the  sensible  point  of  realizing  the  vast  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  to  themselves  from  the  use 
of  every  machine  that  abridges  their  labor  ;  they 
have  not  yet  joined  in  the  march  of  improvement 
by  the  adoption  and  use  of  all  improved  machines. 
We  shall  not  feel  satisfied  until  the  good  leaven  has 
leavened  the  whole  mass. 

We  have  advocated  the  invention  of  durable  and 
cheap  portable  machines,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  compass  of  every  farmer's  means,  and  great  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  eff'orts  made  to  invent  such ; 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  our  inventors  have  actually 
astonished  themselves,  as  well  as  all  strangers  who 
have  travelled  in  our  country.  There  is  no  excuse 
now  for  the  humblest  farmer  not  using  his  best 
efforts  to  obtain  labor-saving  machines  of  all  kinds 
for  his  purposes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  our  en- 
tire population  are  connected  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits. If  the  total  number  is  now  28,000,000,  (which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  mark,)  then  no  less  than 
18,000,000  of  our  people  are  interested  in  having 
the  best  agricultural  machines  that  can  be  obtained. 
Every  farmer  who  has  an  hundred  acres  of  land 
should  have,  at  least,  the  following:  a  combined 
mower  and  reaper,  a  horse-rake,  a  seed-planter  and 
sower,  a  thrasher  and  grain  cleaner,  a  portable  grist 
mill,  corn-sheller,  a  horse-power,  three  harrows,  a 
roller,  two  cultivators,  and  three  plows.  How  many 
of  our  farmers  have  such  a  list  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines ?  Only  a  small  number,  indeed,  in  compari- 
son with  the  whole.     To  expect  that  a  farm  can  be 
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properly  and  economically  cultivated  and  conducted 
without  the  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of  improved 
machines  is  presumption. — Scientific  American. 


SUN-FLOWEES  A  PREVENTIVE  OF  FEVER  AND 

AGUE. 

Whether  the  sun-flowers  planted  in  a  miasmatic 
situation  will   prevent  persons  who  reside   in  the 
neighborhood  from  being  affected  with  fever  and 
ague  or  not,  we  personally  cannot  tell,  but  others 
who  have  tried  the  experiment  have  asserted  "they 
will."     Lieut.  Maury,  of  Washington,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker^  has  given  his 
views  on  the  subject.     He  states  that  he  made  an 
experiment  last  year  with  the  cultivation  of  sun- 
flowers as  a  preventive  or  protection  against  ague 
and  fever.     At  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  beautiful  lawn, 
he  made  the  gardener  trench  up  to  the  depth  of  two 
and  a  half  feet  a  belt  about  forty-five  feet  broad 
around  the  Observatory  on  the  marshy  side,  and 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  buildings.    After  being  Avell  manured  from 
the  stable-yard,  the  ground  was  properly  prepared 
and  planted  in  sun-flowers  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
They  grew  finely.     The  sickly  season  was  expected 
with  more  than  the  usual  anxiety.     Finally  it  set 
in,  and  there  was  shaking  at  the  President's  House 
and  other  places,  as  usual,  but  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Observatory  was  built  the  watchmen  about 
it  weathered  the  summer  clear  of  chills  and  fevers. 
These  men,  being  most  exposed  to  the  night  air, 
suff'er  most,  and  heretofore  two  or  three  relays  of 
them  would  be  attacked  during  the  season ;  for,  as 
one  falls  sick,  another  is  employed  in  his  place,  who, 
in  turn,  being  attacked,  would  in  like  manner  give 
way  to  a  fresh  hand. 

As  attacks  of  fever  and  ague  were  more  than 
usually  prevalent  in  Washington  last  summer,  it 
would  thus  appear  that  the  sun-flowers  around  the 
Observatory  acted  as  preventives  in  reference  to 
the  watchmen.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  would  advise 
persons  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  marshes 
to  plant  a  wide  strip  of  sun-flowers  between  them 
(the  marshes)  and  their  houses.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  for  doing  this  the  present  season,  and  if  it  does 
no  good  it  can  do  no  harm.  The  theory  of  the  sun- 
flowers acting  as  preventives  of  fever  and  ague  is, 
"  they  absorb  the  miasma." 


PRATTS  APPLE-SLICING  MACHINE. 


A  letter  just  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  says  that  an  English  settler  at  King  William's 
Town  had  received  two  bales  of  wool,  grown  by  the 
Tambookies,  and  shorn  from  sheep  of  their  own 
breeding.  This  was  the  first  arrival  in  the  colony 
of  wool  grown  by  natives,  and  the  occurrence  was 
regarded  as  one  of  no  little  importance. 


The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  machine  for 
cutting  or  slicing  apples,  patented  by  E.  L.  Pratt, 
Nov.  11th,  1856. 

Perhaps  in  no  class  of  articles  or  utensils  for 
family  use,  has  as  manifest  an  improvement  been 
attained  as  in  machines  for  paring  and  slicing 
apples. 

Five  years  have  hardly  elapsed  since  a  patent 
was  granted  the  same  party  for  a  machine  for  paring 
apples.  Such  has  been  its  popularity  that  many 
hundred  thousand  have  already  been  manufactured 
and  sold. 

The  old  or  hand  method  of  paring  fruit,  which 
has  held  a  venerable  supremacy  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years,  has,  in  most  parts  of  this  country, 
been  almost  wholly  abandoned. 

The  introduction  of  the  Parer  enables  one  person, 
or  even  a  child,  to  accomplish  as  much  labor  as 
eight  or  ten  persons  by  the  old  process.  The 
introduction  of  the  Slicer  must  prove  equally  advan- 
tageous, as,  by  its  use,  one  person  can  slice,  in  a 
much  better  manner,  eight  or  ten  times  as  many 
apples  as  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  Such  is 
*he  speed  and  rapidity  with  which  it  operates,  that 
an  apple  can  be  sliced  in  twenty-two  equal  parts  in 
about  three  seconds.  This  Slicer  has  been  made 
expressly  to  accompany  the  Parer.  It  is  strongly 
and  handsomely  constructed,  sold  at  a  small  price, 
and  when  once  used,  must  prove  to  the  Parer  a 
companion  never  more  to  be  separated.  They  are 
to  be  had  of  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 
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SALE  OF  SHOET  HOBNS. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  extensive  sale  of  Mr.  James  Gowen's  Herd  of 
Short  Horns,  consisting  of  Cows,  young  Bulls, 
and  Calves,  which  have  been  bred  with  the  view 
of  combining  the  fine  milking  and  easy  feeding 
properties  of  the  Durham  breed.  The  sale  takes 
place  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  we  hope  our  enter- 
prising farmers  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  replenish  their  herds. 


From  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FARMERS'  WIVES, 
THEIR   POSITION,    QUALIFICATIONS,   AND    DUTIES, 
BY  MRS.  M.  P.   A.  CROZIER. 

We  would  inquire  whether,  in  the  endeavor  to  el- 
evate rural  life,  and  particularly  farm  life,  there  is 
not  danger  that  one  element  of  success  or  of  failure, 
will  be  overlooked  or  underrated,  viz,  the  influence 
of  Farmers'  Wives  ?   Belonging,  as  these  individuals 
do,  to  the  more  independent  class  of  rural  society, 
their  position  from  that  very  independence,  is  com- 
manding,  and  their  influence    extensive.      When, 
therefore,  the  standard  of  excellence  among  farmers' 
wives  of  a  community  is  low,  we  may  expect  to  see 
a  correspondingly  low  standard  among  the  remain- 
ing female  portion  of  the  neighborhood, — and  from 
their  influence  in  the  home  circle,  a  like  low-mind- 
edness  and  corruption  of  taste  and  moral  sentiment, 
throughout  the  community. 

The  women  of  country  neighborhoods  have  com- 
monly been  the  telegraphic  media  of  communication 
between  difterent  families,  the  business  of  the  men 
confining  them  so  closely  much  of  the  year  as  to 
forbid  that  freedom  of  neighborly  intercourse  which 
is  enjoyed  by  their  wives  and  daughters.     This  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  reprehensible,  only  so  far 
as  it  conflicts  with  home  or  other  duties,  and  is  made 
the   medium   of  small  talk  and  scandal.     Human 
beings,  not  less  in  country  than  in  town  life,  require 
gratificatio\i  for  the  social  of  their  natures,  and  that, 
too,  usually  beyond  what  can  be  enjoyed  at  their 
own  fire-side ;  it  is  not,  then,  unnatural  that  one 
woman   should  seek  the   society   of  another,    and 
where  nothing  more  elevating  is  encouraged,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  what  might  be  rendered  a  source 
of  great  improvement,  and  noble  enjoyment,  a  bless- 
ing to  community  at  large,  should  be  scarcely  more 
than  a  tissue  of  common-place  observations,  min- 
gled with  detraction  and  a  culpable  inquisitiveness. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  in  part,  what  would  be  the  effect, 
if,  when  the  ladies  met  for  their  customary  visits, 
,    they  should  converse,  not  of  the  queer  flowers  on 


Jane  Meig's  new  spring  bonnet,  Sarah  Jones'  spruce 
young  beau  of  last  Sunday  evening,  Mrs.  Ashbury's 
proud  city  visitors,  the  quarrels  of  neighbor  Scrogg's 
family,  and  the  like ;  but  of  Domestic  Economy^  the 
proper  training  of  children^  the  physical  law  as  relating 
to  the  human  system^  the  influence  of  various  habits  upon 
health  and  morals^  the  elevation  and  duties  of  woman, 
Floriculture,  Horticulture,  and  even  Agriculture,  for  it 
is  not  undesirable  that  farmers'  wives  should  under- 
stand something  of  that  science.     True,  this  would 
call  for  study,  observation  and  reflection,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  would  greatly  tend  to  the  ennobling  of 
the  womanly  element  of  society,  and  through  that 
every  other,  inasmuch  as  nobility  is  both  contagious 
and  hereditary;  this,  with  the  requisite   degree  of 
perseverance  and  energy,  is  precisely  what  is  want- 
ing to  make  of  our  little,  homely  dwelling-places 
very  paradises  of  comfort  and  refinement. 

The  farmer's  wife  usually  has  at  command  more 
of  the  elements  which  contribute  towards  the  per- 
fection of  the  internal  arrangements,  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  home,  than  most  other  women  of  rural 
life,  but  not  always.  How  shall  she  be  enabled  to 
appropriate  what  she  has,  be  it  more  or  less,  so  as 
to  produce  the  happiest  eff'ect,  the  greatest  amount 
of  enjoyment,  both  for  her  own  family  and  for  the 
neighborhood  ? 

What  qualifications  will  best  fit  her  for  fulfilling 
her  duties  as  a  farmer's  wife  ? 

In  the  first  place,  she  must  possess  good  common 
sense.     No  farmer's  wife  will  prove  a  very  efficient 
"  help-meet"  for  her  husband,  who  lacks  this  quali- 
fication.    Want  of  judgment  will  lead  her  into  egre- 
gious follies  and  mistakes.     While  her  husband  is, 
perhaps,   laboring   early   and   late   to  procure   the 
means  for  the  payment  of  honest  debts,  or  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  most  rigid  economy  to  "  make 
both  ends  meet,"  and  to  establish  a  permanent  foun- 
dation for  future  prosperity  and  success,  she  will, 
perhaps,  go  to  the  store  and  incur  a  heavy  bill  for 
superfluities,  with  no  thought  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
met,  thus  deeply  embarrassing  her   husband,  and 
discouraging  his  efforts  to  overcome  existing  obsta- 
cles ;  or  she  may  insist  upon  his  appropriating  the 
means  laid  by  for  improvements,  to  her  own  person- 
al advantage  for  the  time  being,  and  he,  disposed  to 
gratify  all  her  caprices,  will  himself  incur,  for  her 
sake,  the  risk  of  losing  public  credit ;  or,  when  it  is 
difficult  with  him  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  plain 
daily  bread,  she  may,  by  extravagance  or  careless- 
ness in  her  arrangements,  double  his  expenses  for 
the  table.     This  leads  us  to  speak  of  economy.    The 
old  saying  is  commonly  very  true, 


*'  A  man  may  Bpare,  and  yet  be  bare 
If  his  wife  be  naught,  if  his  wife  be  naught ; 
A  man  may  spend,  and  have  money  to  lend, 
If  his  wife  be  aught,  If  his  wife  be  aught." 
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There  are  few,  if  any,  farmers  in  sufficiently  afflu- 
ent circumstances,  to  render  economy  in  the  house- 
hold arrangements  a  non-essential ;  even  if  there 
were,  it  would  still  be  wrong,  by  careless  manage- 
ment, to  allow  of  waste,  and  useless  expenditure,  for 
there  are  always  those  whose  necessities  now  illy 
cared  for,  might  be  abundantly  supplied  from  the 
overflowings  of  the  wealthy.  We  are  all  stewards 
upon  the  earth  and  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  them 
will  much  be  required. 

We  counsel  no  miserliness  in  providing  for  the 
comforts  and  delights  of  home.  Let  there  be  always 
enough  ;  when  it  can  be  afforded,  let  much  attention 
be  bestowed  upon  those  things  which  have  a  tend- 
ency towards  refinement. 

A  careful,  industrious  woman,  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish much  in  this  direction,  even  with  small 
means.     With  the  odd  half-dimes,  and  leisure  mo- 
ments which  others  would  waste,  she  will  be  able  to 
gather  around  her  family,  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction.     The  amount  wasted  in  the 
kitchens  of  some  families,  would  supply  them  with 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  library  reading  enough 
to  enlighten  their  understandings  to  a  very  high 
degree,  and  if  that  enlightenment  had  its  legitimate 
influence,  to  render  them  in  a  corresponding  degree 
happy.     The  amount  wasted  in  fashionable  apparel 
by  some  ladies,  would  be  sufficient  to  surround  their 
families  with  very  many  sources  of  delight  and  refine- 
ment, which  they  now  imagine  they  cannot  afford. 
When  the  mind  shall  come  to  be  regarded  with  the 
degree  of  attention,  with  which   the  body  now  is, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  whole  being  becomes  as 
great  an  object  of  desire,  as  is  now  the  keeping  up 
of  fashionable  appearances,  we  may  look  for  a  great 
advance  in  the  culture  of  the  beautiful.     The  moral 
influence  of  pleasant  surroundings  is  inestimable. — 
Make   home  beautiful,  and  you  have   done  much 
towards  securing  your  children  from  vice.    The  far- 
mer's wife  should  be  able  to  appreciate  lovely  things, 
and  disposed  to  make  home  so. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  elements  of  do- 
mestic beauty  is  neatness.  Devoid  of  this,  the  most 
extravagantly  furnished  apartments  will  be  unplea- 
sant. With  it,  the  humble  cottage  may  smile  wel- 
come to  the  weary  husband  and  brother.  One  would 
much  prefer  to  sit  down  to  a  simple  meal,  neatly 
served,  than  to  the  most  costly  viands  prepared  and 
presented  in  a  slovenly  manner.  A  greasy  table- 
cloth, half- washed  china,  and  unscoured  knives  are 
not  particularly  tempting  to  the  appetite.  A  pine 
floor  as  dark  with  mud  and  grease-spots  as  though 
it  were  made  of  black  ash,  corners  of  the  room  filled 
up  with  accumulations  of  years,  a  stove  that  has  no 
acquaintance  with  a  stove-cloth,  chairs,  tables,  and 
book-cases  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust,  off"er 


no  great  inducements  to  a  husband  of  taste  to  spend 
a  leisure  hour  at  the  home  fire-side. 

But  neatness,  though  unquestionably  an  indispen- 
sable one,  is  not  the  onlv  cheap  way  of  rendering  a 
home  inviting.    What  a  change  may  be  made  in  the 
appearance  of  a  room  otherwise  dark  and  cheerless, 
by  the  mere  introduction  of  a  vase  of  flowers  I     If 
you  please,  the  vase  may  be  only  a  common  earthen 
pitcher,  and  the  flowers  simple  wild  ones  from  some 
neighboring  field  or  forest ;  the  efflect  will  still  be 
delightful.     Let  there  be  drawings,  paintings,  and 
statuary  in  your  dwelling,  if  you  can  afford  them, 
but  do  not  neglect  the  flowers;  those  God-given 
treasures  which  spring  up  so  abundantly  on  every 
hand,  but  which  are  none  the  less  beautiful  because 
abundant.     Cultivate  them  around  your  dwelling; 
let  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  bring  you  a  choice 
succession  of  these  little  blessings,  not  only  for  your 
own  hearts  to  gather  cheerfulness  from,  but  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  your  neighbor  and  the  wayfaring 
man.    Should  you  feel  inclined  to  reply,  "  I  have  no 
time  for  these  things ;  my  moments  are  nearly  all 
occupied  in  more  necessary  duties ;"  we  would  then 
say,  learn  to  economize  time.     One  woman,  no  quick- 
er in  movement  than  another,  will  by  her  manage- 
ment be  able  to  accomplish  much  more.     She  will 
*'  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone."     She  will  not  take 
fifty   steps  where  but  twenty-five  are   necessary; 
when  she  repairs  to  her  chambers  to  do  her  cham- 
ber  work,  she  will  not  forget  her  dust-pan   and 
brush,  and  when  she  has  finished  sweeping,  have  to 
make  a  journey  down  stairs  on  purpose  for  those 
articles.     Much  may  be  done  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  house,  to  save  a  woman's  time ;  but  all  do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  planning  their  own  dwellings, 
or  of  occupying  those  judiciously  planned. 

Much,  very  much,  may  also  be  gained  by  a  habit 
of  order.     "  A  time  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  time,"  and  "  a  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place,"  so  far  as  possible,  will  save  much 
confusion,  and  many  leisure  moments  to  the  house- 
wife.    She  who  has  certain  days  of  the  week  for 
certain  kinds  of  work,  will  not  often   be   hastily 
doing  her  washing  on  Friday,  her  ironing  which 
should  have  been  done  Tuesday,  on  Saturday,  and 
leaving  Saturday's  mending  undone,   allowing  the 
stockings  to  be  worn  another  week  undarned,  and 
the  children's  aprons  to  be  torn  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  a  small  rent,  which,  if  done  at  the  proper  time, 
would  have  required  only  a  few  stitches.     She  who 
knows  early  in  the  morning  what  is  to  be  accom- 
plished during  the  day,  and  at  that  time  arranges 
her  plans  accordingly,  will  not  often  be  annoyed 
after  eleven  o'clock  with  the  perplexing  query  "  what 
shall  we  have  for  dinner?"     She  who  knows  just  at 
what  hour  the  potatoes  should  be  boiling  in  order 


to  be  on  the  table  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  is  sure  to 
have  them  boiling  at  that  time,  will  be  likely  to  hear 
no  complaints  from  her  husband  that  she  is  behmd 
time,  and  no  peremptory  demand  that  supper  shall 
be  ready  at  five  o'clock ;  while  she  who  is  m  the 
habit  of  having  her  meals  on  the  table  at  no  partic- 
ular  hours,  but  allows  any  little  circumstance  to  de- 
lay breakfast  or  dinner  for  an  hour  ;  whose  pantry 
and  kitchen  have  no  particular  arrangement,  will  be 
likely  to  have  a  weary,  vexing  time  preparing  a  meal 
for  a  large  family,  and  very  probably  have  often  to 
meet  frowning  faces  around  the  board.     So  every- 
where.    No  farmer's  wife  can  fulfill  her  high  calling 
without  orderly  habits.     If  the  house  is  disorderly, 
the  farm  will  be  likely  to  be  so  too.     The  husband's 
efforts  to  have  things  around  him  nice  and  comfort- 
able, will  be  liable  to  be  discouraged  by  the  confu- 
sion at  his  dwelling,  and  the  community  annoyed  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  carelessly  managed  farm.     It  is 
not  always  certain  that  when  you  see   fine  fields 
growing  up  to  weeds,  fences  broken  down,  gates 
hanging  by  one  hinge,  barn  doors  battered  to  pieces, 
and  cattle  only  half  protected  from  the  cold  winter, 
that  you  will  find  a  filthy  dwelling,  and  a  slovenly 
housewife ;  and  sometimes  it  may  occur  that  such  a 
state  of  things  in  the  house,  will  be  brought  by  mis- 
management or  slothfulness  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band ;  but  such  is  a  wife's  influence,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  disorderly  habits  on  her  part,  may  produce 
the  like  in  her  husband. 

But  in  order  to  keep  each  of  the  little  springs  and 
wheels  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  domestic 
life  moving  in  its  proper  place,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  perseverance  are  re- 
quired. Spasmodic  exertions  will  never  accomplish 
the  most  perfect  results.  There  must  be  in  the 
family, 

«'  A  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether." 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  we  would  refer, 
in  speaking  of  the  duties  of  farmers'  wives.     Enjoy- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  privilege  of  selecting  from  the 
great  store-house  of  Nature  a  large  variety  of  food,  it 
is  very  desirable  that  they  have  the  requisite  know- 
ledge to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  their  families, 
wholesome  viands ;  not  poisoning  the  best  blood  of 
the  land  with  an  unhealthful  diet.     Let  the  farmers' 
wives  study  and  obey  the  laws  of  health.     In  the 
country,  where  Heaven's   breezes  are   the  purest, 
where  the  waters  fall  from  the  skies  unmingled  with 
the  smoke  of  the  town,  and  fountains  gush  from  the 
earth,  sparkling  with  life,  where  the  fields  are  broad 
and  beautiful,  let  smiling  Hygeia  take  up  her  abode, 
and  bless  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  toiling  far- 
mer, and  his  intelligent  and  cultivated  wife. 

Granville,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  1857. 


BEARING  OF  CALVES. 
The  moment  the  calf  is  dropped,  Nature  teaches 
the  cow  to  cleanse  its  skin  by  licking  off  the  slimy 
matter  with  which  it  is  covered ;  but  if  she  shows 
any  disinclination  to  it,  this  may  be   got  over  by 
sprinkling  a  handful  of  common  salt  over  it,  after 
which  she  will  generally  perform  this  necessary  duty 
without  farther  delay.    About  an  hour  after  the  birth, 
it  is  a  common  practice,  among  many  farmers,  to  give 
half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  gruel  to  the  calf,  instead  of 
the  first  milk,  or  "  beestings,"  of  the  cow,  which  is 
then  thrown  away.     This,  however,  is  highly  impro- 
per ;  for  this  first  aliment  of  the  newly-born  animal 
is  a  strong  and  viscid  fluid,  of  an  aperient  property 
which  powerfully  assists  in  discharging  the  gluti- 
nous f«ces  which  have  been  previously  accumulat- 
ing in  the  intestines.     It  is   also  of  a  peculiarly 
nourishing  quality,  seemingly  intended  for  the  very 
purpose  of  early  invigoration ;  and,  as  it  is  not  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  the  calf  should  always 
be  left  for  a  few  days  with  its  dam. 

When  the  calf  is  cleaned,  and  has  begun  to  suck, 
the  navel  string  should  be  examined,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues to  bleed,  Mr.  Youatt  says-"  That  a  ligature 
should  be  passed  round  it  closer,  but,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  not  quite  close  to  the  belly.     Possibly  the 
spot  at  which  the  division  of  the  cord  took  place 
may  be  more  than  usually  sore :  a  pledget  of  tow 
well  wetted  with  Friar's  balsam  should  then  be  placed 
over  it,  confined  with  a  bandage,  and  changed  every 
morning  and  night ;  but  the  caustic  applications  that 
are  so  frequently  resorted  to  should   be  avoided." 
Sometimes,  however,  when  all  appears  to  be  going 
on  well,  inflammation  suddenly  appears  about  the 
navel,  between  the  third  and  eighth,  or  tenth  day ; 
it  should,  therefore,  be  daily  examined  until  all  dan- 
ger  of  that  kind  is  past,  and  if  any  swelling  of  the 
part,  accompanied  by  redness  and  tenderness,  should 
appear,  the  tumour  should  be  well  fomented  with 
warm  water  until  it  be  dispersed ;  or,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion  continue,   then   surgical    assistance   must   be 
resorted  to,  or  the  disease  may  become  fatal. 

If  a  male,  the  animal  should  be  castrated  as  soon 
as  possible  after  a  month  has  elapsed  after  its  birth ; 
for  the  longer  that  operation  is  deferred,  the  greater 
will  be  the  danger  attending  it. 

The  forwarding   of  calves  to  maturity,  whether 
intended  to  be  reared  for  stock,  or  brought  to  an 
early  market  as  veal,  are  objects  of  great  importance 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  their  treatment  has 
necessarily  called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
intelligent  breeders,  for  the  purposes  of  developing 
and  improving  their  natural  qualities.     When  meant 
to  he  brought  up  for  stock,  the  cows  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  calve  down   by  the  middle  of  the 
I  month  of  May  at  the  farthest;  as  late  calves  will  not 
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be  sufficiently  grown  to  hardily  stand  the  winter,  and 
the  earlier  they  are  dropped  in  the  spring  the  better 
will  they  be  able  to  meet  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son. Those,  however,  which  are  dropped  in  the 
winter,  and  housed  during  that  inclement  season, 
will  thrive  surprisingly  by  being  turned  into  the 
succulent  pastures  of  the  ensuing  spring.  There  are 
two  modes  of  rearing  them ;  the  one,  to  allow  them 
to  run  at  large,  during  a  year,  with  their  dams  ;  the 
other,  to  wean  them  after  a  few  days  or  weeks  old. 
Of  these,  when  a  farm  contains  sufficient  rough  pas- 
ture, the  first  is  unquestionably  not  only  the  least 
troublesome,  but  is  generally  found  to  be  productive 
of  the  best  cattle,  and  in  this  manner  a  large  portion 
of  them  are  fed.  It  is,  however,  in  frequent  instances 
thought  more  prudent  to  reserve  the  milk  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy,  and  then  the  calves  must  of 
course  be  weaned. 

The  process  of  weaning  is  variously  managed  by 
different  farmers;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  plan 
which  they  adopt,  they  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
object  of  rearing  the  animal  to  perfection  ;  which  can 
only  be  properly  done  by  affording  it  ample  suste- 
nance while  it  is  young.  They  should  recollect  that 
the  cow's  milk,  which  is  intended  by  nature  for  its 
support,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  the  richest 
nutriment,  and  if  the  calf  be  deprived  of  that,  it 
should  have  an  equal  amount  of  other  nourishment ; 
for,  if  stinted,  it  will  assuredly  grow  up  to  be  a  gaunt 
and  ill-thriven  brute. 

When  not  let  to  run  with  the  cow,  the  most  ad- 
visable mode  as  it  regards  the  calf,  is  to  place  it  loose 
in  a  crib,  and  to  suckle  it  by  hand  with  the  mother's 
new  milk,  of  which  it  will  consume,  for  some  time, 
not  more  than  about  four  quarts  per  day:  the  quantity, 
however,  must  then  be  gradually  increased,  as  it  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  require  as  much  as 
three  gallons.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  it  should  be, 
within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  turned  out  daily 
in  the  orchard,  or  some  well-sheltered  enclosure  of 
sweet  herbage,  and  as  it  will,  in  the  course  often  or 
twelve  weeks,  have  acquired  some  relish  for  the  pas- 
ture, it  may  be  regularly  weaned  by  gradually  dimin- 
ishing the  quantity  of  milk,  and  then  substituting 
the  skimmed  for  the  new.  Calves  may,  however,  be 
reared  with  skimmed-milk  and  meal,  without  any 
portion  of  new-milk,  except  the  first  few  days'  beest- 
ings and  many  persons  give  them  nothing  but  water- 
gruel  and  hay-tea,  within  a  fortnight  after  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  cow  *.  Hay-tea  and  linseed 
jelly  are  also  very  nutritious,  and  calves  may  be 
weaned  on  them  without  any  other  food  f .     We  have 


*  Suffolk  Keport,  3rd  edit.  p.  208. 

t  Bath  Papers,  vol.  v  p.  465.— Linseed  jelly  is  made  by  put- 
ting one  quart  of  seed  to  six  quarts  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to 
boil  during  ten  minutes.    Hay-tea  is  made  by  infusing  such  a 


heard  of  a  farmer  who,  for  many  years,  successfully 
reared  a  great  number  by  taking  them  from  the  cow 
at  about  seven  days  old,  then  giving  them  skimmed- 
milk  for  ten  or  twelve  days  more,  with  a  few  turnips 
cut  into  small  pieces,  which  they  soon  learn  to  nibble 
and  eat,  after  which  they  were  turned  into  a  turnip 
field,  without  any  farther  care  or  trouble  than 
carrying  them  a  small  bundle  of  fresh  barley  or  oat 
straw  every  night  and  morning,  laying  it  under  the 
hedge  which  was  most  sheltered  from  the  wind.  He 
often  turned  them  out  in  the  month  of  January,  yet 
he  never  lost  any  of  them,  and  they  all  appeared  in 
health  and  good  condition  J. 

Various  schemes  have  indeed  been  tried,  with 
some  success,  for  the  weaning  of  calves  without  any, 
or  at  least  with  only  a  small  portion  of  milk,  and 
such  plans  are  well  deserving  of  trial,  in  all  those 
places  where  that  article  is  of  general  consumption. 
By  many  persons  they  are  taken  within  three  days 
from  the  cow,  and  are  fed  with  lukewarm  skimmed- 
milk  and  water,  having  a  little  bran  or  oatmeal  in  it, 
and  by  others  with  new  whey  along  with  meal.  If 
weaned  on  skimmed-milk,  the  calves  ought  however 
to  fall  in  December,  or  within  a  month  of  that  time, 
and  then  be  kept  warm  by  housing.  Heifers  with 
their  first  calves  are,  however,  exceptions ;  as  such 
do  not  become  good  milkers  if  their  calves  do  not 
suck  the  whole  season :  but  with  the  second  calf  they 
are  treated  like  the  rest  J.  Treacle  and  linseed  oil- 
cake— in  the  portion  of  half  an  ounce  of  treacle  and 
one  ounce  of  powdered  oil-cake,  mixed  with  a  pint 
of  skimmed-milk,  properly  incorporated,  and  given 
along  with  lukewarm  whey,  or  hay-tea,  have  also 
been  advantageously  adopted ;  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land they  are,  for  the  first  four  or  five  weeks,  fed 
upon  equal  quantities  of  new  and  skimmed-milk,  after 
which  they  are  gradually  brought  to  drink  gruel, 
made  of  bean  or  oatmeal,  mixed  with  one  half  of 
buttermilk.  Besides  this,  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties,  pot  liquor  is  often  given  with  good  effect 
instead  of  gruel ;  and  the  following  plan  is  success- 
fully practised  in  North  America,  where  it  has  re- 
ceived a  prize  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Massachusetts : — 

The  calves,  when  three  days  old,  are  taken  from 
the  cows,  and  fed  with  barley  and  oats  ground  to- 
gether, which  is  made  into  gruel — one  quart  of  the 
flour  being   boiled  during  half  an  hour  ic  twelve 

portion  of  fine  sweet  hay  as  will  fill  an  earthen  vessel  on  being 
lightly  pressed  with  the  hand,  and  boiling  water  being  poured 
upon  it ;  the  vessel  is  then  closed,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  a 
strong  liquor  produced,  which  will  keep  good  for  a  couple  of 
days :  it  should  be  used  lukewarm,  and,  if  given  without  linseed, 
should  be  mixed  during  the  first  few  days  with  three  parts 
milk,  to  be  afterwards  reduced  to  one-fourth. 

X  Bath  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

§  Sussex  Report,  p.  263. 


quarts  of  water ;  of  which  one  quart  is  to  be  given, 
lukewarm,  to  each  calf,  morning  and  evening.  In 
ten  days  a  bundle  of  soft  hay  is  placed  in  the  stable, 
which  they  wuU  soon  begin  to  eat,  and  a  little  of  the 
flour  is  put  into  a  small  trough  for  them  occasionally 
to  lick.  They  are  thus  fed  during  about  two  months, 
gradually  increasing  the  quantity ;  and  it  is  said  that 
half  a  bushel  of  the  corn  is  sufficient  until  the  calf 
is  entirely  turned  to  grass,-to  which  he  is  occasion- 
ally turned  out  during  the  day. 

When  the  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  rear  more 
calves  for  stock  than  he  has  cows,  this  has  also  been 
successfully  practised  by  purchasing  a  stranger  calf, 
and  putting  it  along  with  her  own  to  the  same  cow, 
both  being  put  to  suck,  one  at  each  side,  exactly  at 
the  same  time,  and  leaving  them  there  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  by  which  time  the  milk  will  be  drawn 
away.     The  cow  at  first  shows  great  dislike  to  the 
stranger,  but  in  a  few  days  receives  it  very  quietly. 
They  are  thus  kept  in  the  house,  and  as  they  advance 
in  age,  they  eat  porridge,  hay,  sliced  potatoes,  or  any 
food  that  is  usually  given  to  them,  and  in  about  three 
months  they  are  finally  turned  out  to  grass ;  after 
which  a  couple  of  strangers  are  purchased,  and  the 
same  plan  pursued  with  them  during  three  months 
longer.     At  the  expiration  of  that  period— supposing 
the  cow  to  have  calved  in  the  month  of  January,  or 
the  early  part  of  February — the  first  week  in  August 
will  have  arrived,  and  this  set  being  then  ready  for 
weaning,  a  single  calf  is  put  into  the  feeding  pen  and 
fattened  for  the  butcher :  by  which  means  the  cow 
will  have  suckled  five  calves  *.     Mr.  Lambert  also 
says,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the  Rural  Affairs  of 
Ireland,"  that  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  those  who  keep 
many  dairy  cows,  when  there  is  an  indifferent  milker, 
to  put  two  calves  on  such,  and  turn  them  out  to  grass 
along  with  her ;  as  the  calves  will  extract  more  milk, 
and  a  cow  that  has  but  little  milk  being  of  a  quality 
rich  in  proportion,  will  afford  quite  sufficient  for  two 
calves,  when  accustomed  to  the  strange  one  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  being  turned  loose.     The 
plan  would  probably  answer  for  the  purpose  at  first, 
but  we  should  imagine  that  it  must  stint  the  future 
growth  of  calves. 

These  different  modes  are  all  more  or  less  produc- 
tive of  economy  in  all  the  expenditure  of  milk,  and, 
in  most  cases,  have  been  found  to  forward  the  pro- 
per growth  of  the  calf:  much,  however,  depends  on 
the  regularity  of  feeding.  The  common  practice 
is  to  give  the  food  only  twice  a-day,  morning  and 
evening,  and  then  to  allow  as  much  as  will  satiate 
the  appetite ;  thus  filling  the  stomach  with  such  a 
quantity  as  must  in  some  degree  impede  the  diges- 
tion.    Now,  in  every  case,  the  closer  we  adhere  to 


*  Sec  Youatt's  Cattle,  p.  170. 


nature,  the  better  will  the  animal  thrive,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  cow,  the  calf  will  be  seen 
to  suck  her  frequently ;  he  should,  therefore,  be  fed 
at  least  three  times  a-day,  at  regular  periods,  by 
which  means,  and  being  allowed  room  for  exercise, 
he  will  be  greatly  improved  in  health  and  condition : 
it  being,  however,  understood  that  he  is  not  then  in- 
tended to  be  fattened.  Care  also  should  be  taken 
not  to  change  his  food  too  suddenly ;  for,  although 
the  imperative  calls  of  appetite  compel  him  to  forego 
that  which  is  most  natural  to  him,  yet,  having  been 
once  taught  to  adopt  a  substitute,  he  obtains  a  relish 
for  it,  and  will  not  so  readily  accommodate  himself 
to  any  other :  which  especially  teaches  the  propriety 
of  weaning  him  very  gradually  •)•. 

Whatever  may  be  the  jjrocess  employed,  it  must 
partly  depend  on  the  state  of  the  season  when  the 
calf  is  dropped,  and  in  the  case  of  being  weaned  on 
milk,  it  will  probably  occupy  nearly  four  months  ; 
but  the  animal,  if  turned  occasionally  out,  will  begin 
to  nibble  the  grass  w^hen  about  six  weeks  old,  and 
may  then,  within  two  or  three  weeks  more,  be  left 
to  graze,  until  the  season  becomes  wet  and  cold, 
when  it  should  be  brought,  along  with  other  young- 
lings, into  a  fenced-off  part  of  the  farm-yard,  where 
they  should  be  well  bedded,  with  sheds  to  run  under, 
as  lying  wet,  or  having  very  wet  land  to  lie  upon, 
will  incur  the  risk  of  some  very  dangerous  disorders. 
Their  subsequent  treatment  must  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  land,  and 
the  sort  of  food  which  it   can   supply;   for  many 
mountainous   stock-farms   being  wholly  in   grass, 
afford  nothing  more  during  the  winter  than  a  scanty 
supply  of  hay,  and  the   yearling  calves  are  again 
turned  upon  the  rough  pasture  during  the  following 
summer,  or  until  an  opportunity  offers  for  disposing 
of  them  to  other  feeders,  by  whom  they  are  kept 
during  the  following  winter,  partly  on  turnips  in  the 
straw-yard,  and  afterwards  either  sold,  as  in-calf 
heifers,  to  the  cow-keeper ;  as  steers,  for  working 
stockj  ;  or,  to  the  grazier,  for  being  fattened.     It  is 
indeed  a  very  common  notion  that,  provided  the 
young  animals  acquire  bone  and  size,  their  condition 
is  immaterial ;  and  this,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  rearing,  is  yet  the  only  one  which 
in  such  situations,  can  be  adopted:  it,  of  course, 
generally  repaying   the   breeder  and   the   dealers, 
or  it  would  not  be  continued.     Where  the  farm,  how- 
ever, is  of  such  land,  and  is  so  managed,  as  to  supply 
an  abundance   of  nourishment,   the   breed   of  the 
animals  to  be  reared  should  be  a  prime  consideration, 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  and  we  need  hardly  say 


f  See  the  complete  Grazier,  6th  edit.  chap.  vi. 
X  On  Working  Stock,  see  vol.  1.  chap.  vii.  and  the  Training  of 
Steers,  p.  216. 
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that  both  sire  and  dam  should  be  chosen,  without 
regard  to  any  other  than  imprudent  expense,  from 
the  very  best  stock  to  be  obtained  in  the  county  : 
unless,  indeed,  the  main  object  being  the  dairy,  the 
calves  should  be  merely  intended  to  be  fatted  for  the 
butcher.-'^ — British  Husbandry. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  BY  DOWNING. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  the  earliest  vegetables,  or  get 

the  best  growth  possible  in  an  annual  plant,  be  sure 

to  use  well  rotted  manure.     The  chemists  may  say 

what  they  please  about  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  the 

gases,  and  what  they  say  about  the  actual  waste  in 

letting  manure  rot  before  using  it,  is  true  enough, 

doubtless ;  but,  setting  that  aside,  practice  has  told 

me,  time  and  again,  that  I  can  get  a  crop  of  peas 

four  or  five  days  earlier  than  my  neighbors,  in  the 

same  soil,  by  using  a  manure  a  year  old,  and  quite 

fine,  when  they  use  it  almost  as  fresh  as  when  it  first 

comes  from  the  stable.     The  fact  is,  fresh  manure  is 

like  corned  beef  and  cabbage— very  hearty  food,  but 

requiring  a  strong  stomach.     Annuals  of  moderate 

growth,  like  something  easier  of  digestion.     As  all 

old  gardeners  know  by  this  constant  trial,  you  can 

no  more  beat  the  value  of  rotted  manure  out  of  their 

heads,  than  you  can  make  an  elder  bush  bear  white 

berries  by  scolding  it. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  what  a  passion  some  men 
have  for  what  they  i^oW  pruning  trees,  and  what  I  call 
murdering  them  by  inches.     Only  put  a  knife  or  saw 
into  their  hands,  and  a  tree  before  them,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  only  because  they  were  not  born 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  that  their  neighbors  have  any 
heads  left  on  their  shoulders.     Gardeners  from  the 
''  auld  countrie^'— especially  all  such  as  have  served 
their  time  behind  a  wheelbarrow— are  mighty  fond 
of  this  sort  of  thing.     One  of  these  "  gintlemen"  was 
lopping  off  and  utterly  despoiling  the  natural  ways 
of  a  fine  linden  tree  lately.     When  he  was  cross- 
questioned  a  little  as  to  what  he  was  about,  ruining 
the  tree  in  that  manner,  he  replied,  "Bliss  yer  sowl! 
I'm  only  a  littin'  the  hair  intil  it !"     But,  in  fact, 
many  a  better  gardener  than  this  Paddy— many  a 
man  who*  has  done  as  good  things  in  the  gardening 
way  in  Great  Britain,  as  can  be  done  anywhere  in 
the  world— is  placed  in  the  same  awkward  fix  when 
he  comes  into  a  country  with  a  dry,  hot  climate  like 
the  United  States.     All  his  life-long  has  he  been 
busy  learning  how  to  "  let  the  air  in"  to  the  top,  and 
keep  the  wet  away  from  the  roots,  till  it  is  a  second 


♦  Even  in  tbis  case,  it  is  however  said,  that  some  breeds  have 
whiter  fleshed  calves  than  others,  and  that  the  butcliers  judge 
of  the  color  of  the  flesh  by  looking  at  the  inside  of  the  calfs 
month  and  the  color  of  its  eyes:  but  we  should  suppose,  that 
this  applies  rather  to  the  individual  calf,  than  to  the  general 
stock  arising  out  of  any  particular  breed. 


nature  to  him,  and  he  finds  it  almost  as  impossible 
to  adopt  just  the  contrary  practice  when  he  gets  to 
America,  as  it  is  for  a  Polar  bear  to  lay  aside  his 
long,  white,  furry  coat,  and  walk  about  like  a  tropi- 
cal gentleman  in  his  natural  nankeen  pantaloons 
and  waistcoat.     He  cuts  away  at  his  trees  to  let  in 
the  sun,  and  raises  up  his  flower  beds  to  drain  off 
the  wet,  when  it  is  just  the  very  sun  and  drought 
that  we  have  too  much  of.     No  man  can  be  a  good 
gardener  who  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and  in  a 
country  where  nature   evidently  meant  leaves  for 
umbrellas,  take  care  how  you  snap  your  fingers  at 
her,  by  pruning  without  mercy,  and  "  littin'  the  hair 

in  r 

If  you  find  some  of  your  transplanted  trees  flag- 
ging, and  looking  as  if  they  were  going  to  say  good- 
bye to  you,  don't  imagine  you  can  save  them  by 
pouring  manure  water  about  their  roots.  You  might 
as  well  give  a  man  nearly  dead  with  debility  and 
starvation,  as  much  plum  pudding  as  he  could  make 
a  meal  of.     The  best  thing  you  can  do  is,  first  to  re- 
duce the  top  little  more,  (or  a  good  deal  more  if 
needful,)  for  the  difficulty  most  probably  is,  that  we 
have  more  top  to  exhaust,  than  root  to  supply.  Then 
loosen  the  soil,  and  water  it  if  dry,  and  lastly,  mulch 
the  ground  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.    This  you  may 
do  by  covering  it  with  three  or  four  inches  of  straw, 
litter,  tan  bark,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  keep 
the  roots  cool  and  moist,  so  as  to  coax  them  into 
new  growth.     Watering  a  transplanted  tree  every 
day,  and  letting  the  surface  dry  hard  with  the  sun 
and  wind,  is  too  much  like  basting  a  joint  of  meat- 
before  the  kitchen  fire,  to  be  looked  upon  as  decent 
treatment  for  anything  living.     If  your  tree  is  some- 
thing rare  and  curious,  that  you  are  afraid  will  die, 
and  would  not  lose  for  the  world,  and  yet  that  won't 
start  out,  in  spite  of  all  your  wishes,  syringe  the  bark 
once  every  night  after  sunset.     This  will  freshen  it, 
and  make  the  dormant  buds  shoot  out. 

If  you  find  any  of  your  fruit  trees  barren,  from  too 
great  running  to  wood,  about  the  first  of  June  is  the 
time  to  shorten  back  the  long  shoots,  and  clip  or 
pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  side  shoots,  so  as  to  force 
the  tree  to  expend  its  substance  in  making  fruit 
buds,  instead  of  wasting  every  bit  of  sap  in  over- 
growth. 

Make  war  upon  insects  all  this  month,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  it,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  duty  of 
man  to  destroy  them,  (there  is  no  doubt  about  its 
being  the  chief  duty  of  the  gardener.)  Tobacco  water 
is  your  main  weapon,  and  with  a  syringe  or  a  hand- 
engine,  you  can,  if  you  take  them  in  time,  carry  such 
slaughter  into  the  enemy's  camp,  as  would  alarm  the 
peace  society,  if  there  is  one  among  these  creeping 
things.  Slugs  on  rose  bushes,  or  the  green  fly  on 
I  plants,  will  make  their  appearance  by  thousands  and 


tens  of  thousands,  as  the  weather  gets  hot  and  the 
nights  summery.     The  time  to  open  your  light  artil- 
lery upon  the  "  inemy,"  is  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  just  after  sundown — the  latter  the  better 
time,  by  all  odds.     Find  out  whether  they  "  roost" 
on  the  under  or  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  or  nibble 
away  at  the  tender  points  of  the  shoots,  and  shower 
them  to  the  tune  of  "  Old  Virginny" — i.  e.,  strong 
tobacco  water.     If  your  plant  is  of  a  delicate  sub- 
stance, mind,  however,  that  you  don't  give  it  a  faint- 
ing fit  as  well  as  the  vermin.     Always  make  the 
tobacco  water  by  mixing  some  rain  with  it,  for  such 
plants,  and,  if  you  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
matter,  dilute  and  use  some  on  a  single  plant  before 
you  undertake  your  whole  border.     After  half  a  day, 
you  can  tell  how  it  works,  and  act  accordingly. 
What  you  want  is,  just  strength  enough  to  kill  the 
insect,  and  not  enough  to  injure  the  young  leaves. 


HINTS  JUST  NOW  IN  SEASON. 

Mr.  William  Saunders,  in  the  Horticulturist,  gives 
us  the  following  excellent  suggestions,  which  may 
now  be  put  to  the  test : 

A  successful  method  of  combating  the  striped  hug, 
so  injurious  to  the  melon  and  cucumber  tribes,  con- 
sists in  covering  the  hills  with  loose  squares  of  glass. 
Four  small  wooden  pegs  are  inserted  in  the  ground, 
so  as  to  inclose  the  hill  of  plants ;  a  square  of  glass 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  them,  is  then  laid  on  the 
pegs.     This  has  been  found  as  effectual  in  scaring 
the  insects  as  the  common  contrivance  of  a  small 
wooden  box,  without  its  defects.    The  plants  are  ex- 
posed on  all  sides  to  air  and  light,  and  the  glass 
cover  farther  prevents  the  soil  being  consolidated  by 
heavy  showers." 

Young  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd 
each  other  in  the  seed  bed.  Thin  them  out,  so  as 
to  give  space  for  each  to  be  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
It  is  better  to  transplant  in  a  sheltered  border  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  to  produce  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  if  then  carefully  lifted  and  set  out,  will 
immediately  start  into  vigorous  growth.  Before 
planting,  make  a  furrow,  with  a  hoe,  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  plant  in  it.  The  raised  sides  of  the 
furrow  will  protect  the  plants  for  a  time,  and  the 
first  hoeing  will  level  the  soil  over  the  roots. 

Fruit  trees. — In  former  remarks  on  winter  pruning, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  prune  very  sparingly  all 
those  of  luxuriant  and  thrifty  growth  ;  such  will  now 
require  attention  in  picking  out  the  points  of  all 
shoots  that  exhibit  a  tendency  to  luxuriance.  This 
pinching  process  appears  to  be  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  fancy  species  of  cultivation  only  applied  to 
dwarf  pear  trees.  So  far  from  being  so,  it  is,  prac- 
tically, the  most  important  subject  to  which  the  at- 


tention of  fruit  growers  can  be  directed.     By  its 
means,  they  can  induce  fruitfulness  in  young  trees, 
and  keep  them  uniformly  productive.     It  is  Econom- 
ical, inasmuch  as  it  is  easier  to  rub  off  a  bud  than 
to  saw  off  a  branch,  and  when  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  acted  upon,  branches  are  permitted  to 
grow  only  when  and  where  they  are  wanted.     Fruit 
trees,  when  healthy,  and  growing  in  good  soil,  have 
a  tendency  to  make  strong,  yearly  shoots  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  the  lower  buds  on  the  tree 
remaining  dormant,  or  producing  only  weak  shoots. 
Pinching  consists,  practically,  in  checking,  at    an 
early  stage  of  growth,  these  robust  shoots,  by  break- 
ing out  their  points ;  this  retards  their  longitudinal 
extension,  and  causes  a  development  of  latent  buds, 
producing    short,  lateral   growths,  which   are  the 
future  fruiting  points.     Our  most  successful  fruit 
growers  are  becoming  convinced  that  this  is  the 
only  method  of  securing  full  benefit  from  good  cul- 
tivation ;  otherwise,  manuring  only  increases  wood 
growth,  to  be  lopped  off  at  the  winter  pruning. 


WINTEE  APPLES. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

Whilst  casually  glancing  over  a  newspaper,  lately, 
I  noticed  that  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
"  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture," 
a  member  (E.  M.  Davis)  produced  some  apples  of 
ordinary  winter   varieties,  such  as  "Roman-stem, 
Pearmain,  Cider  Apples,"  &c.,  which  were  then  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  accompanied  by  remarks 
as  to  the  method  taken  to  insure  their  keeping.    As 
near  as  recollection  serves  me,  the  principal  features 
thereof  were  the  use  of  a  portion  of  a  dry,  cool 
cellar,  partitioned  off  so  the  light  should  be  exclu- 
ded— shelved  in  spaces  of  eight  inches — with  frames 
of  open  slat-work,  to  hold  the  fruit,  so  arranged  as 
to  slip  in  or  out  for  convenience  of  handling,  and 
upon  the  floor  of  the  room  fresh  lime  was  spread 
until  completely  fallen,  and  as  often  as  this  occurred, 
it  was  renewed.     At  the  time,  he  supposed  he  had 
twenty  bushels  on  hand,  the  market  value  of  which 
would  be  $6  per  bushel. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  apple  orchards  in 
this  section  (loaded  with  blossoms)  warrants  the 
anticipation  of  a  larger  yield  of  this  fruit  than  we 
have  had  for  some  years  past,  and  believing  that 
the  dietetic  value  of  well-preserved  fruits,  at  such 
seasons  as  nature  does  not  afford  a  fresh  supply,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  appreciated,  I  desire  to 
present  my  own  experience,  as  confirming  that  of 
E.  M.  Davis. 

By  means  of  a  portion  of  my  cellar,  (and,  unhap- 
pily, it  is  not  a  dry  one,)  partitioned  off  from  the 
rest  by  plastered  studding,  from  which  the  light  is 
excluded,  and  shelved  with  tiers  of  board  platforms, 
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I  have  for  years  past  mostly  succeeded  in  having  a 
successive  supply  of  apples  in  prime  order  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  At  the  present  time,  I 
have  one  variety  of  lady  apple  therein,  in  excellent 
preservation ;  have  frequently  had  several  kinds  as 
late  in  the  season;  but  last  fall,  owing  to  the 
drought,  had  not  a  usual  assortment. 

I  have  not  used  the  lime  intentionally ;  but  this 
season,  the  usual  receptacle  of  our  potatoes  not 
holding  them,  some  were  placed  in  the  apple  room  j 
and,  as  is  always  my  custom,  sprinkled  with  fresh 
slaked  lime  as  they  were  stowed  away.  The  action 
of  the  lime  may  have  been  an  additional  preserva- 
tive, and  if  perchance  so,  it  is  worthy  of  extended 
trial ;  but  1  believe  the  necessary  desideratum  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  low,  even  temperature,  accom- 
panied by  exclusion  of  light.  The  portion  of  my 
cellar  used  is  the  north  corner ;  at  the  time  of  my 
writing,  the  temperature  is  51°,  a  cold  storm  pre- 
vails, and  the  thermometer  out  doors  stands  44°. 
I  think  E.  M.  Davis  stated  his  ranged  from  34°  to 
48°.  I  do  not  know  the  minimum  of  mine ;  but 
during  the  severe  winter,  it  was  below  the  freezing 
point,  as  the  potatoes  were  nipped.  I  doubt  not 
the  plan  of  open  slat-work  movable  frames  would 
be  a  great  improvement  over  stationary  shelving, 
both  with  regard  to  the  better  keeping  of  the  fruit, 
larger  quantity  to  be  secured  in  space  occupied,  and 
convenience  of  access. 

Now  is  the  time  the  subject  should  claim  the 
attention  it  merits  by  others,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  housing  of  the  coming  crop. 

Respectfully,  Clement  Biddlb. 

Birmingham,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa.,  bth  mo.  19,  '57. 


^  ♦♦»» 


EXPEEIENCE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  IN  RAISING 

CORN. 

Years    past    I    have  spread    barnyard    manure 
broadcast,  ridged  my  land,  then  with  a  hoe  dug 
holes,  put  in  a  single  handful  of  compost,  composed 
of  bone  dust,  ashes,  and  plaster,  about  equal  parts. 
My  corn  would  come  up  and  outgrow  my  neighbors ; 
they  would  say  at  the  last  hoeing,  that  my  corn  was 
the  best  in  the  neighborhood.     When  we  came  to 
harvest  it,  it  was  not  so.     In  drought  mine  would 
seem  to  suffer  the  most ;  in  storms  of  rain  and  wind 
in  the  fall,  mine  would  seem  to  blow  down  the  most, 
when  my  neighbors'  was  eared  altogether  the  heavi- 
est.    Noticing  the  above  facts,  I  began  to  look  at 
the  whys  and  wherefores.     When  myself  and  neigh- 
bors would  plow  our  corn  stubble  ground  for  oats, 
the  following  spring,  I  noticed  that  the  roots  of  each 
hill  of  my  neighbors'  was  almost  twice  as  large  as 
mine ;  now  for  the  reason.     When  I  dug  holes  for 
my  compost,  I  removed,  as  a  matter  or  course,  the 
yard  manure  from  under  the  hill,  so  that  the  roots 


of  the  corn  would  not  reach  out  after  food  to  nour- 
ish them,  but  cling  to  that  little  handful  of  compost, 
and  there  stop.  Thus  you  see  why  the  drought 
affected  it  so  much  more  than  it  did  my  neighbor's, 
the  roots  clinging  to  that  compost  in  a  little  clump ; 
you  see  why  the  storms  beat  it  down  more  than  it 
did  my  neighbors',  no  roots  reaching  out  every  way 
to  support  it  against  wind  ;  thus  you  see,  when  my 
corn  had  got  the  food  from  the  compost,  it  stopped 
growing,  and  the  consequence  was  the  ears  were 
not  filled  out.  A  Yankee  can  guess  why  the  roots 
of  my  neighbors'  hills  the  next  spring  were  larger 
than  mine  were.  I  now  say,  if  I  am  to  have  no 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  guano,  or  ten 
bushels  of  wood  ashes,  or  four  loads  of  yard  manure, 
I  would  spread  it  broadcast  over  the  acre.— /iomc- 

stead. 

Remarks.— 1\\QTQ  is  matter  for  reflection  in  the 
above  extract.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  farmers  to 
manure  their  corn  in  the  hill ;  the  result,  in  most 
cases,  may  be  just  what  is  stated  above,  though 
mixing  the  manure  through  the  soil  is  doubtless  the 
true  method  of  applying  it  to  corn  or  any  other 
crop.  The  more  thorough  the  mixing,  the  better 
will  be  the  result. 


<•¥- 


STIRRING  THE  SOIL  IN  DRY  WEATHER. 

That  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  effectual  way  of  protecting  crops  against 
drought,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  soil  plowed  or 
cultivated  often  in  a  dry  time  is  moist  almost  to  the 
surface,  while  land  that  is  neglected,  is  dry  to  a  great 
depth.     Some  farmers,  from  false  reasoning,  infer 
that  if  a  new  surface  is  continually  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  the  effect  will  be  to  dry  the  soil  still  more. 
But  the  atmosphere  in  the  hottest  and  driest  weather 
is  more  or  less  charged  with  moisture,  to  prove 
which  we  have  only  to  present  a  cold  surface  to  the 
atmosphere,  as  a  pitcher  of  ice  water,  for  instance, 
when  the  moisture  of  the  air  will  be  condensed  and 
form  large  drops  on  the  outside  of  the  pitcher.     By 
frequent  stirring  the  soil,  it  is  kept  loose  and  porous, 
the  air  can  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold   earth,  is   robbed  of  its 
moisture  by  condensation,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  example  of  the  pitcher  given  above.     The 
oftener  the  soil  is  stirred,  the  more  new  surface  will 
be  presented  for  action  in  the  same  manner  ;    but 
when  land  is  suffered  to  remain   idle,  a  crust  is 
formed  on  the  surface,  which  is  impenetrable  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  no  such   effect  can  take    place. 
Genesee  Farmer. 


It  takes  5  pounds  of  corn  to  form  one  of  beef. 
Three  and  a  half  pounds  of  cooked  meal  will  form 
one  poand  of  pork. 
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^      TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this  celebrated  Mill,  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  public  at  the  various  State  and  County  Fairs,  1856,  and 
which  has  taken  the  first  Premium  over  all  other  Mills  at  the  following 
State  and  County  Fairs : 


Pennsylvania,   . 

.  1855 

Ohio,  . 

.  1856 

Louisiana, 

1856 

New  York, 

1855 

Illinois,  , 

1856 

S.  Carolina, 

.  1856 

Maryland,  . 

.  1856 

Michigan,  . 

.  1856 

X  £XAS,    •     .     • 

1856 

New  Jersey,  . 

1856 

Georgia,  . 

1856 

Massachusetts,  . 

.  1856 

Virginia, 

.  1856 

Alabama,  . 

.  1856 

New  York, 

1856 

Pbnnsylvanla,  . 

1856 

The  construction  of  this  Mill,  and  which  renders  it  superior  to  others, 
are  these: — It  grinds  Corn  and  Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  power  of  other  Mills,  and  by  the  use  of  Friction  Rollers  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  coming  in  contact,  (which 
they  do  in  other  Mills) ;  and  after  years  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3.00,  making  it  equal  to  a  new  Mill.  It  is  not  injured  if  worked 
when  empty.  These  facts  and  the  superior  Castings,  make  this  Mill, 
beyond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  manufacturers, 

GRESSON,  STUART  &  PETERSON, 

Willow  Street  above  Tblrteentli,  Plilladelplila. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  MILL, 
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I  have  for  years  past  mostly  succeeded  in  having  a 
successive  supply  of  apples  in  prime  order  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  At  the  present  time,  I 
have  one  variety  of  lady  apple  therein,  in  excellent 
preservation  ;  have  frequently  had  several  kinds  as 
late  in  the  season;  but  last  fall,  owing  to  the 
drought,  had  not  a  usual  assortment. 

I  have  not  used  the  lime  intentionally  ;  but  this 
season,  the  usual  receptacle  of  our  potatoes  not 
holding  them,  some  were  placed  in  the  apple  room ; 
and,  as  is  always  my  custom,  sprinkled  with  fresh 
slaked  lime  as  they  were  stowed  away.  The  action 
of  the  lime  may  have  been  an  additional  preserva- 
tive, and  if  perchance  so,  it  is  worthy  of  extended 
trial ;  but  1  believe  the  necessary  desideratum  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  low,  even  temperature,  accom- 
panied by  exclusion  of  light.  The  portion  of  my 
cellar  used  is  the  north  corner ;  at  the  time  of  my 
writing,  the  temperature  is  51°,  a  cold  storm  pre- 
vails, and  the  thermometer  out  doors  stands  44°. 
I  think  E.  M.  Davis  stated  his  ranged  from  34°  to 
48°.  I  do  not  know  the  minimum  of  mine ;  but 
during  the  severe  winter,  it  was  below  the  freezing 
point,  as  the  potatoes  were  nipped.  I  doubt  not 
the  plan  of  open  slat-work  movable  frames  would 
be  a  great  improvement  over  stationary  shelving, 
both  with  regard  to  the  better  keeping  of  the  fruit, 
larger  quantity  to  be  secured  in  space  occupied,  and 
convenience  of  access. 

Now  is  the  time  the  subject  should  claim  the 
attention  it  merits  by  others,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  housing  of  the  coming  crop. 

Respectfully,  Clement  Biddle. 

Birmingham^  Chester  Co.,  Pa.^  bth  mo.  19,  '57. 


^  ♦♦»» 


of  the  corn  would  not  reach  out  after  food  to  nour- 
ish them,  but  cling  to  that  little  handful  of  compost, 
and  there  stop.  Thus  you  see  why  the  drought 
affected  it  so  much  more  than  it  did  my  neighbor's, 
the  roots  clinging  to  that  compost  in  a  little  clump ; 
you  see  why  the  storms  beat  it  down  more  than  it 
did  my  neighbors',  no  roots  reaching  out  every  way 
to  support  it  against  wind  ;  thus  you  see,  when  my 
corn  had  got  the  food  from  the  compost,  it  stopped 
growing,  and  the  consequence  was  the  ears  were 
not  filled  out.  A  Yankee  can  guess  why  the  roots 
of  my  neighbors'  hills  the  next  spring  were  larger 
than  mine  were.  1  now  say,  if  I  am  to  have  no 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  guano,  or  ten 
bushels  of  wood  ashes,  or  four  loads  of  yard  manure, 
I  would  spread  it  broadcast  over  the  acre.— //o/ne- 

stead. 

Reinarks.—ThQTC  is  matter  for  reflection  in  the 
above  extract.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  tarmers  to 
manure  their  corn  in  the  hill ;  the  result,  in  most 
cases,  may  be  just  what  is  stated  above,  though 
mixing  the  manure  through  the  soil  is  doubtless  the 
true  method  of  applying  it  to  corn  or  any  other 
crop.  The  more  thorough  the  mixing,  the  better 
will  be  the  result. 


EXPERIENCE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  IN  EAISING 

CORN. 

Years    past    I    have  spread    barnyard    manure 
broadcast,  ridged  my  land,  then  with  a  hoe  dug 
holes,  put  in  a  single  handful  of  compost,  composed 
of  bone  dust,  ashes,  and  plaster,  about  equal  parts. 
My  corn  would  come  up  and  outgrow  my  neighbors  ; 
they  would  say  at  the  last  hoeing,  that  my  corn  was 
the  best  in  the  neighborhood.     When  we  came  to 
harvest  it,  it  was  not  so.     In  drought  mine  would 
seem  to  suffer  the  most ;  in  storms  of  rain  and  wind 
in  the  fall,  mine  would  seem  to  blow  down  the  most, 
when  my  neighbors'  was  eared  altogether  the  heavi- 
est.    Noticing  the  above  facts,  I  began  to  look  at 
the  whys  and  wherefores.     When  myself  and  neigh- 
bors would  plow  our  corn  stubble  ground  for  oats, 
the  following  spring,  I  noticed  that  the  roots  of  each 
hill  of  my  neighbors'  was  almost  twice  as  large  as 
mine ;  now  for  the  reason.     When  I  dug  holes  for 
my  compost,  I  removed,  as  a  matter  or  course,  the 
yard  manure  from  under  the  hill,  so  that  the  roots 


••-■ 


STIRRING  THE  SOIL  IN  DRY  WEATHER. 

That  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  eflfectual  way  of  protecting  crops  against 
drought,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  soil  plowed  or 
cultivated  often  in  a  dry  time  is  moist  almost  to  the 
surface,  while  land  that  is  neglected,  is  dry  to  a  great 
depth.     Some  formers,  from  false  reasoning,  infer 
that  if  a  new  surftice  is  continually  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  the  effect  will  be  to  dry  the  soil  still  more. 
But  the  atmosphere  in  the  hottest  and  driest  weather 
is  more  or  less  charged  with  moisture,  to  prove 
which  we  have  only  to  present  a  cold  surface  to  the 
atmosphere,  as  a  pitcher  of  ice  water,  for  instance, 
when  the  moisture  of  the  air  will  be  condensed  and 
form  large  drops  on  the  outside  of  the  pitcher.     By 
frequent  stirring  the  soil,  it  is  kept  loose  and  porous, 
the  air  can  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold   earth,  is   robbed  of  its 
moisture  by  condensation,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  example  of  the  pitcher  given   above.     The 
oftener  the  soil  is  stirred,  the  more  new  surface  will 
be  presented  for  action  in  the  same  manner  ;    but 
when  land  is  suffered  to  remain    idle,  a  crust  is 
formed  on  the  surface,  which  is  impenetrable  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  no  such   effect   can   take    place. 
Genesee  Farmer. 


-« ^»  »  » 


It  takes  5  pounds  of  corn  to  form  one  of  beef. 
Three  and  a  half  pounds  of  cooked  meal  will  form 
one  pound  of  pork. 
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GRANGER'S   MAGIC 

AID  COB  AIB  HAL 

PATENTED   SEPT.   18.   1855. 


^     TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this  celebrated  Mill,  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  public  at  the  various  State  and  County  Fairs,  1856,  and 
which  has  taken  the  first  Premium  over  all  other  Mills  at  the  following 
State  and  County  Fairs : 


Pennsylvania, 

.  1855 

Ohio,  . 

• 

.  1856 

Louisiana, 

1856 

New  York, 

1855 

Illinois,  . 

• 

1856 

S.  Carolina, 

.  1856 

Maryland,  . 

.  1856 

Michigan,  . 

• 

.  1856 

J.  exas,   •    • 

1856 

New  Jersey,  . 

1856 

Georgia,  . 

• 

1856 

Massachusetts,  . 

.  1856 

Virginia, 

.   1856 

Alabama,  . 

• 

.  1856 

New  York, 

1856 

Pennsylvania,  . 

1856 

The  construction  of  this  Mill,  and  which  renders  it  superior  to  others, 
are  these: — It  grinds  Corn  and  Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  power  of  other  Mills,  and  by  the  use  of  Friction  Rollers  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  coming  in  contact,  (which 
they  do  in  other  Mills) ;  and  after  years  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3.00,  making  it  equal  to  a  new  Mill.  It  is  not  injured  if  worked 
when  empty.  These  facts  and  the  superior  Castings,  make  this  Mill, 
beyond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  manufacturers, 

GRESSON,  STUART  &  PETERSON, 

WIlloi¥  Street  above  Tbirteenth,  Pbiladelpbla. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  MILL, 
Jia.  ly 
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FARM  JOURNAL  AN  D  P  R  0  G  RE  S  S  I  V  E  FARMER. 


/^  S  WAINWRIGHT'S  FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 
C  OF  THOROUGH-BRED,  NORTH  DEVON 
CATTLE.  To  be  held  at  "The  Meadows,"  on  the 
17th  day  of  June,  1857. 

The  subscriber  intends  holding  his  first  Public  Auction 

of  North  Devon  Cattle,  on  the  above  mentioned  day,  at 

his  residence  -  The  Meadows,"  4  miles  north  of  Rhme- 

beck  Station,  on  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.     The  animals 

to  be  sold  will  number  between  20  and  25  head,  males 

and  females,  from  calves  to  full  grown  ;  all  of  which 

have  been  either  bred  or  imported  by  himself,  and  have 

perfect  herd  book  pedigrees.     As  a  lot,  he  believes  he 

may  say  with  truth,  they   are  fully  equal  to  any  ever 

yet  otTered  to  the  farmers  of  the  U.  S      Among  the 

number  will  be  the  imported  bull  May  Boy»  C^O.  and 

"he  imported  cows  Nonpareil ,  (924),  and   Moss  Rose, 

Catalogues,    containing    full    pedigrees,     and     al 
necessary  information,  are  now  ready,  an^^  ^>»1^^«  «f"^ 
TapTl-ation   to  all   desiring  them.     The  subscnber 
will  be  happy  to  have  gentlemen  visit  his  herd  at  any 

'Til  the  sale  will  be  bona-fide,  and  no  animals  on  the 
catalogue  will  be  disposed  of  until  the  auction. 

C.  S.  WAINWRIGHT, 
May  2t.  *  The  Meadows,"  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST  WEBSTER'S  QUARTO 
DICTIONARY.— What  more  essential  to  every 
family  counting  room,  student  and  indeed  every  one 
wh ''would  knol  the  right  use  of  language-the  mean- 
;r,„  r^rthncrranhv.  and  pronunciation  of  words,  man  a 
g?o/S™h   DICTIONARY  1-of   daily   necessUy 

and  permanent  value. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED 

i»  now  the  recognized  Standard,  "  constantly  cited  and 
and  rllied  on  in^ur  Courts  of  Justice,  in  our  legislative 
b^ies!  and  in  public  discussions,  as  entirely  conclusive, 
says  Hon.  John  C.  Spenckk. 

Can  1  make  a  better  investment? 

"  For  copiousness,  exactitude  of  definition  and  adapl- 
ness  to  the  mesent  state  of  science  and  literature,  the 
mo"  Valuable  works  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  our  language."-Presirfen<  Waytand. 

Published  by  G.   &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield 
Mas,.-sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Also  Webster  s  School 
Dictionaries.  


t   r.RICULTURAL  IMPI.EMBNT8.-The  largest 
A  a^irtment  of  Plows,  ever  offered  in  Philadelphia 
consisting  of  Eagle,  Blaker,  Prouty,  Subsoil,  Side  mi, 
PeeSu  and  Star  Plows ,  also  Expanding  Harrows  of 
vl^of  sLes,  Square  and  Geddes'  Harrows,  E^pandrng 
Cultivators,  for  field  and  garden,  hand  P  o™'-  ^r""  » 
boilers  barn  door  rollers,  wheel  and  canal  barrows,  ox 
yl    ;i^  bows,  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cut^rs.  ca't  >ron 
rollers  of  varions  sizes  for  field  and    garden  revolving 
ho  s    rakes,  seed  drills,  grindstones,  Pre™"- f '^^X? 
shellers,  of  different  sizes,  Reading's  power  corn  sheller, 
grain  fans,  hay  and  manure  forks,  picks  and  mattocks 
draning  tile,  &c.,  with  all  other  implements  needed   by 
the  farmer  or  gardener. 

PASCHAL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 

Apl— 

A  Good  Chance  to  MaKe  Money. 

OWN  in  the  county  of  Smyth,  in  one  tract  of 
land,  some   1200  ACRES    well  timbered    with 


1 


/-I  REAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  RAILWAY 
(tTHRESHING  MACHINERY.-Our  powers  arc 
^the  most  durable  pattern,  the  platform  is  longer  than 
any  Xr  and  has  a  covering  of  inch  boards  to  protect 
the  lagging,  when  these  wear  out  any  one  can  replace 
them  !f  a  filling  expense.  The  band  wheel  will  go  , 
on  ™ther  side  of  the  power;  the  cogs  of  the  pinions  are 
chiUed  which  preventstheir  wearing,  and  the  power  is 
mounte!  on  two  wheels  by   which  it  may  be  easily 

moved. 

Our  Threshers  have  the  most  durable  iron  cylinders 
vet  invented,  the  teelh  have  never  been  known  to  break 
out  the  boxes  have  self-oiling  cups  which  insures 
the  Journal  to  be  always  lubricated  without  wasting 
oil  th°s  prevents  all  heating  and  consequent  wear  of 
°he  boxes!  and  is  an  invaluable  improvement  in  threshers. 

The  small  wheels  and  cog  gear  of  the  power  arc  oiled 
,    a  -•»' -"JTSre^.:sVttrharth'r;o"wt^r  |  i  jPeruToriVhrsa'^Ind  is  vvithin  one  mile  of 
L'^dTthe'ordii  Sod.    The  shaker  pulley  will    of  a  switch  on  the  Va.  and  Tenn.  Railroad.  ^  ^ 

ron  the  horse-power  and  may  be  used  for  driving  any 
machinery  requiring  a  slow  motion.     Our   two  horse  \ 
poweS  a  pair'of  light  horses  and  thr^  or  four 
haX  Ts  capable  of  threshing  17.5  bushels  of  wheat  or 
Soub  ;  that  amount  of  oats  per  day.     We  warran  tour  | 
machines  to  thresh  clean,  not  to  crack  the  gram,  to  be  . 
Zable   and  owing  to   the  diminished  diameter  of  the 
Mr  and  the  im'proved  method  of  drivmg  the  sh<^er 
ti  require  less  power  than  any  other  machine.    Ihe 
compute  two  horse  machine  will  consist  of  a  double 
railvJav  horse  power,  a  29  inch  iron  cyhnder  thresher, 
ashaker  30  feet^of  3i  inch  India  rubber  belting,  fixtures, 
fofhul  ng  dover  sled,  a  pair  of  hooks  to.  asten  the 
hre»her  to  the  floor,  a  pair  of  self-feeding  oil   cups  for 
the  pov^er!  a  wrench,  tin  covers  for  the  oil  cups  and  an 
■    oil  can      Price  $140  in  York.      With  the  one  ho«e 
machTne  will  be'sent  a  24  inch  thresher  and  aU  the 
fixtures  enumerated  as  above.     Price  «120  m  York- 


Any  one  wishing  to  engage  in  the  business  of  fur- 
nishing Oak  Box  Pla^k  or  any  other  Timber  except 
pfne  would  do  well  to  make  some  arrangementa  with 
me   '  I  will  sell  the  same  upon  reasonable  terms. 

Apply  to  J.  N.  GORDON,  Esq.,  Lthchbxjbo,  or 
myself,  Marios,  Va. 

I  have  several  other  small  tracts  of  LAND  in  the 
same  coun"  upon  one.  COAL  is  found  "ot  far  from 
the  Railroad-and  four  other  tracts,  ranging  from  100 
to  250  acres  each,  which  I  will  sell.^    ^    jqNES. 


\ 


Persons  interested  will  please  write  early  to  W.  W. 
Dingee  &  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  and  receive  a  circular. 
May  6mo. 


ivA'SS^.STt^^X  January  No.  of  th..JarM    o„. 
"»VV"°*^'tA^?4tere  THOMAS  CA^OR,  Frankford, 

Hirable  Farm  Wagon,   ^he  manufacturer  n a  ^        ^. 

his  establishment  on  an  enlarged  Pl«f'  "^J^k  PtIpp-  ranee 

?o  fill  all  orders  with  promptness  and  despatch.  Prije'^^,"^® 
roro  $100  to  $130  according  to  site. 


THE    FARM    JOURNAL    AND    PROGRESSIVE    FARMER. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  from  our  own  -manufactory,  the  following  desirable  Implements  for  the  Hay 
and  Harvest  Field : 

KETCHUM'S  UNRIVALLED  REAPER  AND  MOWER, 

Greatly  Improved,  and  warranted  in  every  particular.     Price  of  Reaper  and  Mower,  $135;  Mower  alone,  $115. 

PRATT'S  PATENT  SPRING  TOOTH  HORSE  RAKE, 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  best  Rake  ever  invented. 

KEIDLYIIG  HORSE  RAKES 

Of  the  latest  improved  pattern  and  best  material. 

SELF  ADJUSTING,  UNLOADING  FORKS. 

We  have  ereatly  improved  these,  and  are  warranted  in  asserting  that  they  are  altogether  superior  to  those 
made  bv  us  last  season.  All  the  above  goods  are  from  the  Star  Agricultural  Works  at  Reading,  which  is 
the  best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  their  superiority.  We  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  goods  manufactured  at  the 
above  works,  with  those  made  at  any  other  establishment  in  the  United  States,  beheving  them  to  stand  un- 
rivalled. 

CRADLES,  SCYTHES,  FORKS,  &C. 

In  this  department  our  stock  cannot  be  excelled.     The  articles  we  keep  are  the  very  best  which'can  be  procured, 
and  are  confidently  recommended.     We  ask  an  examinatiom  of  our  stock,  satisfied  that  purchasers  cannot  fail 

to  be  pleased.  BOAS,  SFAlSTaLER  &  CO., 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE^ 

No.  627  Market  Street,  below  Seventh,  Philadelphia. 

A.  M.  SPANGLER.  W.  H.  SPANGLER. 


F.  S.  BOAS. 


OUPE^IOR  CAST  STEEL  HAY  AND  MA3S- 
l>  URE  FORKS— The  very  best  in  use,  and  in  great 
variety.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 

Apl--  No.  627  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 

MAPES   SUPER    PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.- 
Allen  «&  Needle's  do..  Guano,  Proudette,  Super  do. 
BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 
Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.,  Philada. 

/UJMMING'S  CELEBRATED  HAY,  STRAW 
\j  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS.— Unequalled  by 
any  in  the  Market.  Also,  Daniel's,  Hovey  s  and 
others.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 

Apl—  No.  627  Market  st.,  Philada. 

I-^RESH  GARDEN  SEEDS.— Warranted  genuine 
^     All  new  stock,  and  at  fair  prices. 
BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 

Apl  No.  627  Market  st.,  below  7th,  Philada. 

TILOWS,  HARROWS  AND  CULTIVATORS- 
1     Of  the  most  approved  kinds,  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 
Apl—             No.  627  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 

1  FERTILIZERS  FOR  FIELD  AND  GARDEN.— 
^  1000  barrels  Poudrette  from  the  Lodi  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  New  York.  Having  received  the  sole  agency 
in  Philadelphia,  for  this  valuable  fertilizer,  we  can  sup- 
ply orders  at  wholesale  and  retail.  For  com  m  the  hill, 
or  for  garden  crops,  it  has  been  found  very  superior. 
AUo  for  sale.  Bone  dust  by  the  ton,  suj^rphosphate  of 
Lime,  Piaster,  &c  PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO 
^  j_  Tlh  and  Market,  Philada. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS.— A  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  Horticultural  Tools,  consisting  in 
part  of  superior  Spading  Forks,  Hedge  and  Garden 
Shears,  Border  Knives,  Scuffle  Hoes,  Pruning  and  Bud- 
ding Knives,  Bill  Hooks,  Grafting  and  Pruning  Saws 
and  Chisels,  English  Lawn  Rakes,  Garden  Trowels, 
Grass  Hooks,  Lawn  Scythes,  Pruning  Scissors,  &c.,  at 
wholesale  and  retail. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Phil&da, 
Apl— 


PRATT'S  PATENT  HORSE  R A KU.— Although 
this  implement  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  the 
hands  of  farmers,  yet  it  has  already  attained  a  very  high 
reputation.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  operated,  and 
its  great  efficiency,  renders  it  at  once  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  Mowing  Machine.  It  is  to  be  had  of 
P.  Morris  &  C  -».,  of  this  City.  May,  It 
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COLEMAN 


This  is  the  most  efficient,  simple  and  durable  FARM  MILL 
now  in  n»e,  and  it  precisely  meets  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  as 
it  is  not  only  adapted  to 

GRINDING  CORN  IN  THK  BAR, 

hnt  will  grind  with  rapidity 

SHELLED  CORN,  WHEAT,  RVE  OR  OATS, 

Tine  or  Coarse  Me(d,  or  Superfine  flour,  if  required.    It  is 


n  OOD  AND  RELIABLE  MEDICINES  !  !— DR. 

(t   swayne's    compound   syrup   of 

WILD  CHERRY.  The  "  Orignal  and  only  Genuine' 
"  Cherry"  preparation,  which  has  for  many  years  been  a 
standard  remedy,  far  superior  to  all  other  Expectorants, 
for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Cons;fis,  ^olds, 
Consumption,  Blood  Spitting,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,Whooping  C  ough, Tick  ling  or  irrttatiomn 
thp  Throat,  Palpitation  or  Disease  of  the  Heart,  rams 
in  the  Side  and  Breast,  Liver  Complaint,  Shortness  oj 
Breath,  Hoarseness,  for  the  Support  of  Old  Age, 
Declining  Health  and  Restless  Nights. 

Abraham  Hunsicker,  2  miles  from  Skippackville, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which 
settled  upon  his  Lungs,  attended  with  violent  coughing, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and  an  abcess  formed  in  hii^ 
lungs,  and  made  its  way  through  the  side  and  discharged 
large  quantities  of  pus  externally.  This  mournful 
state  of  things  continued  for  a  long  time  until  making 
use  of  Dr.  Sway ne's  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry, 
which  performed  a  perfect  cure. 

It  cured  John  W.  Page,  of  Bensalem,  Bucks  Co.» 
Pa.,  of  a  bad  case  of  Asthma  /  he  was  so  bad,  he  tre- 
quently  set  up  all  night ;  he  procured  the  medicme 
of  Harman  Titus  at  Bensalem,  who  mforms  us  that  it 
has  performed  many  wonderful  cures  in  that  section  of 
country.  Be  sure  to  get  the  original  and  only  genuine 
"  Cherry  Preparation'^  as  prepared  by 

^  DR.  SWAYNE. 


easily  attached  to  horse  or  any  other  power,  and  will  grind 
rom  EIGHT  TO  FIFTBEN  BVSHELS  PER  HOUR, 
according  to  power  and  speed.  This  Mill  is  constructed  on  an 
entire  new  principle,  which  has  never  been  used,  so  that  it 
can  he  run  for  years  Without  any  perceptible  ^ear.  In  fact, 
it  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  only  efficient  and  durable  mill 
now  in  use.  We  invite  farmers  and  dealers  to  call  at  our  Seed 
and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  ^9  Market  street, 
Pbiladelplila,  and  see  one  in  operation.  This  Mill  has 
received  the  following  premiums : 

Ist  Premium  at  the  DelaMrare  State  Fair,  18.^6. 

Igt  do.  do.  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Fair*    do. 

Irt  do.  do.  Berks        do.        do.  do. 

lit  do.  do.  York         do.        do.  do. 

Ut  do.  do.  Franklin  do.        do.  do. 

Irt  do.  do.  Salem        do.        do.  do. 

iBt  do.  do.  Cumberland         do.  do. 

83-  All  Mills  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  We 
are  manufacturing  three  difi^rent  sizes.  Prices-No.  1,  for 
hand  power,  $10.00 ;  No.  3,  for  two-horse  power,  $50.00 ;  for 
Bteam  or  water  power,  No.  4,  $60.00.    A  liberal  discount  made 

^  dealers.  ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

j)^_^f  No.  29  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

LLEN'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  COMBINED 
REAPER    AND    MOWER.         We   are   now 
manufacturing  this  celebrated  Reaper  and  Mower 
combined,  which  has  no  superior.  Circulars  forwar- 
ded by  mail  on  application.    ROGERS  &  BOYER, 
•^  Philadelphia. 

ANNY'S  COMBINED  REAPER  AND  MOWER, 

with  Wood's  Improvement.    We  are  sole  agents 

for  this  very  successful  Harvester,  and  those  in  want 

of  thejn  had  best  send  us  tbe^^ord-  -QYER," 

^  Ko.  Ill  (formerly  29)  Market  st.,  Philada. 

20  000  PEACH  TREES,  CHOICE  VARIETIES.— 
10,000  Apple  and  Pear  Trees.     For  sale  by 
iu,uuv     i^F  ROGERS  &  BOYER,  Philada. 


AHEAD     OF     ALL     OTHER     PILLS!      DR. 
SWAYNE'S  SUGAR  COATED  SARSAPA- 
RILLA  AND  EXTRACT  OF  TAR  PILLS,  may  be 
taken  in  very  many  diseases,  especially  where  an  altera- 
tive, aperient,  or  purifying  purgative  is  required  ;  as  a 
Cathartic,  or  Anti-Billious  Pill,   we   believe  them    far 
superior  to  any  in  use.     Being  Sugar  Coated  they  are 
perfectly  palatable    and    even  agree^able    to  be  taken. 
They  cure  to  a  certainty  Sick  Headache,  Billwusness, 
and  complaints  incident  to  Females.     Persons  of  billious 
habit  find  great  comfort  from  their  occasional  use  in 
small    doses,  after  eating  or  drinking  too  freely— all 
who  use  them   can  see  they  have  curative  properties 
equalled  by  nothing  which  has  been  known  before,  and 
are  astonished  to  find  a  medicine  of  such  wonderful 
power  over  disease  which  is  harmless-perfectly  harm- 
less, even  to  infants ;  one  great  cause  of  their  safety  is, 
they  are  purely  Vegetable. 


GREAT  BLOOD  PURIFIER !  DR.  SWAYNE'8 
HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  FLUID  EX- 
TRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  combines  m  a  highly 
concentrated  form  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  pure 
Honduras  Sarsaparilla,  with  other  valuable  alterative 
extracts,  rendering  it  the  most  potent  remedy  known  in 
eradicating  Chronic  Affections,  and  all  diseases  arising 
from  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  It  removes  to  a 
certainty  the  Evil  Effects  of  Mercury. 


DR      SWAYNE'S    BOWEL     CORDIAL.— No 
Family  should  be  without,  particularly  during  the 
summer  months;  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  m   the 
night,  it  gives  instant  relief  in  Colic  Pains,  Diarrhcea, 
Dysentery,  Cholera  Morbus,  Asiatic  Cholera. 
The  above  are  prepared  only  by 

DR.  SWAYNE  &  SON,  M  their  Laboratory 
No.  4  North  7th  St.  above  Market,  Philada, 
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GILBERT  &  KITTBNHOTJSE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WHEELER'S  PATENT 

RAILWAY    HORSE    POWER    AND    OVERSHOT 


II 
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SIPARATINC  THRMHE,  HID  CUTTiR,  &(). 

^*^  *  .^"1:  !,    .Itention  of  Farmers  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  superior  H^^^^^^^  Po.v.r 


The  subscribers  call  the  attention  of  ^^^^^f  ^^^ i:f^SSi^^'^t!:^:^l^:^  ''^^ 
"""  . .  .  ^T>-  ,.  I  \trv  e-P4T  T.inN 


GAEDEH  SEEDS  !  GABDEN  SEEDS ! 

A  large  and  fresh  supply  of  new  and  genuine  Gar- 
den Seeds  of  every  variety. 

Paschall  Mobbis  &  Co., 
N.  E.  cor.  Yth  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


PLOWS.  CULTIVATOES.  KNOX'S  HOESE  HOES,  &c. 

A  lar-e  and  varied  assortment  of  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tort  Hofse  Hoes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Agricultural 
hnplemcnts,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices.  ^^^^^^^^  ^j^^_^_^  ^  ^^  _ 

N.  E.  cor.  7th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


,  rpHE  MORGAN  BLACK  HAWK  STALLIONS 
'  "Bat Shebmajt  "  and  " Black  Hawk  EcI.pse, 

4l  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares,  at  the  Howard 
House  Stables,  near  the  five  mile  stone,  on  the 
Phila  and  West  Chester  Plank  Road.  They  were  both 
dr^  by  the  Original  Morgan  Black  Hawk,  and  are 
lerise  of  the  ^^f^l^^^^^f^r^- 
May  2t.  ABRAHAM  L.  PENNOCK,  Jr. 


A.     HARSHBARGER, 

GROWER  OF 


For  working  Corn, 
Potatoes,  &c.,  &c. 


CULTIVATORS, 
HORSE  HOES, 
CULTIVATORS, 

HORSE  HOES, 
CULTIVATORS, 

A  very  superior  article— For  sale  cheap  by 
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ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  HARLAND  COULTAS. 

Vegelable  Dropsy,  (Anasahca.)     Wo  call  dropsy 
the  diseased  condition  to  which  woody  plants  be- 
come subjected,  through   excess  of  moisture,  too 
abundant  food,  and  want  of  light  and  air.     The  ash, 
fir,  juniper,  oak,  and  myrtle,  are  to  this  disease  espo- 
ci.ally  liable,  under  the  above  described  conditions. 
Individual  parts  of  these  plants  swell  supernaturally, 
and  either  become  putrid,  or  they  take  the  most 
singular  appearances,  which  may  be  correctly  attn- 
bured  to  an  arrest  in  their  formation.     The  branch 
attacked  by  this  disease  is  perfectly  round  and  nor- 
mal, as  far  as  where  the  stoppage  in  the  vessels  is 
apparent ;   but  it  becomes  suddenly,  in  this  place, 
broad,  flat,  or  disproportionately  thick,  of  a  softer 
texture,  and  shows  on  its  outer  surface  a  number  of 
irre-ular  excrescences,  which  accumulate   irregu- 
larlj,  and  are  not  formed  out  of  buds.     There  is 
generallv  connected  with  these  growths  a  preter- 
natural "curving  and  bending  of  the  branch.     As 
«oon,  however,  as  a  more  favorable  change  takes 
place  in  the  vital  operation  of  the  plants,  through 
access  of  light  and  air,  together  with  the  free  exha- 
lation of  the  superfluous  water  from  the  leaves, 
shoots  are  put  forth  from  the  mal-formed  plants, 
round,  and  of  a  firm,  healthy  texture. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  disease-at  least  in  the 
myrtle— appears  to  be  hereditary. 

"llmr/j/  mouhr,  (Tympanitis.)  Only  in  the  her- 
baceous species  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  and  in 
such  as  have  bulbous  roots,  but  particularly  in 
those  with  hollow  stems  or  shafts,  does  this  disease 
ever  find  a  place.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  excess 
of  moisture  and  richness  in  the  soil,  which  produces 
a  rapid  upward  growth  of  the  plant.  Similar  defor- 
mities arc  occasioned,  as  in  the  previous  disease 
with  this  difference,  that  the  pretcrnaturally  broad 
and  llattencd  stem  accumulate  irreguhu  buds,  and 
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contain  air,  instead  of  moisture.     We  call  the  stems 
misformed   in  this  manner,  ribbon-formed  stems ; 
and  strike  tlie  same  constantly  in  the  perennial  spe- 
cies of  larkspur,  crown,  imperial,  hyacinth,  and  lily, 
as  also  in  the  shoots  of  asparagus.     It  originates 
thereby,  that  owing  to  the  rapid  upward  growth, 
the  sap  accumulates  too  much  in  the  sound  root 
fibres,  and  the  excess  of  nourishment,  has  not  time 
enough  to  form  buds  after  one  another.     At  a  point 
a  pressure  together  of  the  cells  is  effected,  in  which 
the  organs  to  bud  form ;   which  themselves,  gene- 
rally at  different  points  of  height  develop ;    they 
therefore  necessarily  become  united  into  a  species 
of  monstrosity ;  wherefore  also  the  vascular  bundles 
which  the  different  branches   should  form,  grow 
together.     This  mal-formation  disappears  when  the 
pressure  of  the  sap  is  diminished. 

III.    Diseases  of  the  Respibatoby  System. 
Green  Sickness  (Chlouosis)  and  Jaundice,  (Iote- 
nfts     Want  of  light  and  air,  too  much  moisture  and 
rick  food,  whereby  the  plant  grows  too  luxuriantly 
in  hei-ht,  and  tlius  becomes  enfeebled,  and  loses  its 
susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  light,  are  among 
I  the  causes  of  this  disease.     The  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere accumulates  in  the  plant,  the  want  of  sun- 
light preventing  its  separation.     In  trees  and  shrubs 
this  disease  manifests  itself  through  the  excessive 
lenc^theuing   of   the   branches   and   stem,  as    also 
throu.'h  their  feebleness,   softness,  and  yellowish 
color,°and  it  is  then  high  time  to  take  away  the 
objects  which  deprive  it  of  sunlight,  and  to  help  it 
by  changing  the  soil.     Smaller  plants  can  we  only 
„' th  the  greatest  care  call  back  to  their  natural 
condition.    If  we  expose  them  suddenly  to  the  air 
and  light,  one  single  hour  will  be  suflicient  for  their 
destruction.     We  must,  therefore,  expose  them    o 
both  gradually,  and  even  then,  is  it  necessary  to 
take  away  the  diseased  part,  if  it  keeps  soft  and 

yellow.  _         ^       n^,  ;. 

Jaundice  is  in  principle  the  same  disease.     Ihi, 

arises  from  the  same  debilitating  causes  as  those 
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BY  HABLAND  C0ULTA3. 

VegelaUe  Dropsy,  (Anasanca.)     Wo  call  dropsy 
the  diseased  condition  to  which  woody  plants  be- 
come subjected,  through   excess  of  moisture,  too 
abundant  food,  and  want  of  light  and  air.     The  ash, 
fir,  juniper,  oak,  and  myrtle,  are  to  this  disease  espe- 
cially liable,  under  the  above  described  conditions. 
Individual  parts  of  these  plants  swell  supernaturally, 
and  cither  become  putrid,  or  they  take  the  most 
singular  appearances,  which  may  be  correctly  attri- 
but^ed  to  an  arrest  in  their  formation.    The  branch 
attacked  by  this  disease  is  perfectly  round  and  nor- 
mal, as  far  as  where  the  stoppage  in  the  vessels  is 
apparent;    but  it  becomes  suddenly,  in  this  place, 
broad,  flat,  or  disproportionately  thick,  of  a  softer 
texture,  and  shows  on  its  outer  surface  a  number  of 
irregular  excrescences,  which  accumulate  irregu- 
larly, and  are  not  formed  out  of  buds.     There  is 
generally  connected  with  these  growths  a  preter- 
natural "curving  and  bending  of  the  branch.     As 
..con,  however,  as  a  more  favorable  change  takes 
place  in  the  vital  operation  of  the  plants,  through 
access  of  light  and  air,  together  with  the  free  exha- 
lation of  the  superfluous  water  from  the  leaves, 
shoots  are  put  forth  from  the  mal-formed  plants, 
round,  and  of  a  firm,  healthy  texture. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  disease-at  least  in  the 
myrtle— appears  to  be  hereditary. 

Windy  Disorder,  (Tympanitis.)  Only  in  the  her- 
baceous species  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  and  m 
such  as  have  bulbous  roots,  but  particularly  in 
those  with  hollow  stems  or  shafts,  does  this  disease 
ever  find  a  place.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  excess 
of  moisture  and  richness  in  the  soil,  which  produces 
a  rapid  upward  growth  of  the  plant.  Similar  defor- 
mities are  occasioned,  as  in  the  previous  disease 
with  this  difference,  that  the  preternaturally  broad 
and  flattened  stem  accumulate  irregular  buds,  and 
Vol.  VII.— 13 


contain  air,  instead  of  moisture.     We  call  the  stems 
misformed  in  this  manner,  ribbon-formed   stems ; 
and  strike  the  same  constantly  in  the  perennial  spe- 
cies of  larkspur,  crown,  imperial,  hyacinth,  and  lily, 
as  also  in  the  shoots  of  asparagus.     It  originates 
thereby,  that  owing  to  the  rapid  upward  growth, 
the  sap  accumulates  too  much  in  the  sound  root 
fibres,  and  the  excess  of  nourishment,  has  not  time 
enough  to  form  buds  after  one  another.     At  a  point 
a  pressure  together  of  the  cells  is  effected,  in  which 
the  organs  to  bud  form ;   which  themselves,  gene- 
rally at  different  points  of  height  develop ;   they 
therefore  necessarily  become  united  into  a  spec.es 
of  monstrosity ;  wherefore  also  the  vascular  bundles 
which  the  different  branches   should  form,  grow 
together.     This  raal-formation  disappears  when  the 
pressure  of  the  sap  is  diminished. 


III.    Diseases  of  the  Respibatoby  System. 
Green  Sickness  (Cblobosis)  and  Jaundice,  (Icte- 
nfts     Want  of  light  and  air,  too  much  moisture  a  nd 
rich  food,  whereby  the  plant  grows  too  luxuriantly 
in  height,  and  thus  becomes  enfeebled,  and  loses  its 
susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  light,  are  among 
the  causes  of  this  disease.    The  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere accumulates  in  the  plant,  the  want  of  sun- 
light preventing  its  separation.     In  trees  and  shrubs 
this  disease  manifests  itself  through  the  excessive 
lencrtheniug   of   the   branches   and   stem,  as    also 
throu-h  their  feebleness,   softness,  and  yellowish 
color,°and  it  is  then  high  time  to  take  away  the 
objects  which  deprive  it  of  sunlight,  and  to  help  it 
by  changing  the  soil.     Smaller  plants  can  we  only 
with  the  greatest  care  call  back  to  their  natural 
condition.    If  we  expose  them  suddenly  to  the  air 
and  light,  one  single  hour  will  be  suflicient  for  their 
destruction.     We  must,  therefore,  expose  them    o 
both  gradually,  and  even  then,  is  it  necessarj-  to 
take  away  the  diseased  part,  if  It  keeps  soft  and 

yellow.  ,.  rnUJa 

Jaundice  is  in  principle  the  same  disease.     This 
arises  from  the  same  debilitating  causes  as  those 
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which  produce  the  early  fall  of  the  leaves — one  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  and  a  sure  proof  that 
the  root  is  either  attacked  by  corruption,  or  the 
root-stock  gnawed  by  worms  and  insects. 

To  be  Continued. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRIAL  OF  AGEICULTURAL  IM- 

PLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Albany,  May  30,  1857. 
In  pursuance  of  previous  appointment,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Society  met  in  this 
city  last  evening.  The  use  of  the  rooms  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  having  been  kindly 
tendered,  the  Board  were  called  to  order  at  7J  p.  m. 
The  Hon  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  assumed  the  chair.  On  motion 
of  His  Excellency  Gov.  King,  Mr.  Olcott,  of  the  Im- 
plement Committee  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Smyth,  of  New  Hampshire, 
moved  that  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Society,  be  requested  to  take  a  seat  at 
the  Board  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  same,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  which  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judges  upon  reapers,  mowers,  and  such 
other  implements  as  are  to  be  tested  at  the  National 
Trial,  at  Syracuse,  in  July. 

J.  Stanton  Gould,  Esq.,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was 
unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  the  Jury. 

Messrs.  S°^h  Scammon,  of  Maine ;  Brooks  Sh^t- 
tuck,  New  Hampshire  ;  Edwin  Hammond,  Vermont ; 
Sanford  Howard,  Massachusetts ;  Stephen  H.  Smith, 
Rhode  Island  j  T.  S.  Gold,  Connecticut ;  B.  B.  Kirt- 
land.  New  York ;  George  Hartshorne,  New  Jersey 
John  Jones,  Delaware;  Francis  P.  Blair,  Indiana 
Fred.  Watts  and  J.  L.  Darlington,  Pennsylvania 
Gen.  J.  T.  Worthington  and  Wm.  A.  Gill,  Ohio 
Joseph  A.  Moore  and  W.  L.  Underwood,  Kentucky 
Joseph  A.  Wright,  Indiana ;  Horace  Capron,  Illinois 
J.  C.  Holmes,  Michigan ;  Wm,  C.  Rives,  Virginia 
H.  K.  Burgwyn,  North  Carolina ;  A.  G.  Sumner, 
South  Carolina;  Richard  Peters,  Georgia;  Lewis 
Worcester,  Wisconsin ;  and  Wm.  Duane,  of  Iowa, 
were,  upon  motion  of  Gov.  King,  appointed  as  a 
Board  of  Judges,  for  the  Trial  at  Syracuse. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  moved  that  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Holmes,  the  General  Superintendent,  be  added  as  a 
member,  ex  officio^  of  the  Board  of  Judges — which 
was  carried. 

The  following  resolution,  upon  motion  of  Gov. 
King  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Smyth, 
was  unanimously  adopted : 


Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  presented 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  at  its  meeting  at  Buffalo  in  June ;  and  that  they  be 
respectfully  rWfRested  to  appoint  a  Committee,  and  to  invite 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  attend  the  proposed  trial  of 
Reapers,  Mowers,  &c.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Syracuse,  in  July  next. 

Judge  Gould  adverted  to  the  probable  attendance 
of  a  throng  of  persons  at  the  trial ;  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  stringent  regulations  for  ex- 
cluding all  persons  from  the  harvest  fields  during 
the  examinations  by  the  Judges.  He  also  moved, 
and  it  was  resolved,  that  there  should  be  two  sepa- 
rate premiums  on  Hay  Presses,  one  for  stationary, 
and  one  for  portable  presses. 

The  Chair  called  upon  Mr.  H.  S.  Olcott,  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  state  what 
had  already  been  done  toward  completing  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  trial.     Mr.   Olcott  stated  that  he 
had  visited  various  cities  and  villages  of  Western 
New  York,  and  had  received  liberal  offers  of  pecu- 
niary assistance  and  personal  cooperation.  Although 
quite  equal  to  it,  so  far  as  suitable  territory  is  con- 
cerned, none  of  the  points  seemed  to  present  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse.     Its 
position  is  central  in  the  great  agricultural  district, 
and  accessible  by  railroad  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.     Its  hotel  accommodations  are  ample  and 
excellent,  the  fields  to  be  cut  are  in  very  close  prox- 
imity to  the  city,  and  the  citizens  have  generously 
offered  to  charge  themselves   with  any  excess  of 
expenses  over  the  receipts  from  entrances  at  the 
trial,  should  such  occur.     The  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Holmes,  had  visited  the  farms  offered,  and  reported 
their  entire  suitability.     That  locality  had,  there- 
fore, been  selected  for  the  trial  of  the  present  year, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Executive  Committee.     A 
large  number  of  machines  had  already  been  entered, 
among  which  were  nearly  all  of  importance  in  the 
country.     Circulars,  and  pamphlets  containing  the 
premium  lists,  entrance  fees,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing  rules   and   regulations,   had  been   issued   and 
widely  circulated ;    the  trial  had  been  extensively 
noticed  and  universally  commended  by  the  press  in 
all  portions  of  the  United  States ;  the  local  officers, 
such  as  Chief  and  Assistant  Marshals,  and  various 
committees,  had  been  appointed  at  Syracuse,  and 
all  necessary  preliminaries  had  been  completed. 

Mr.  Hammatt  Billings,  of  Boston,  had  furnished 
an  appropriate  design  for  the  grand  medals  offered 
by  the  Society,  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver,  and  electrotypes  would  be  ready  to  send 
to  the  principal  papers  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Colonel  Johnson  stated  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  Western  New  York,  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  trial  could  not  be  undertaken  before  the 
20th  July. 
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It  was  then  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  be  tendered  to  Col.  Johnson  for  the  use 
of  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  State  Society,  and 
there  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting, 
it  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  list  of  Judges, 
that  they  are  chosen  from  the  most  influential  gen- 
tlemen of  each  of  the  States  directly  interested  in 
the  use  of  the  Harvest  machines.  From  the  national 
character  of  the  Society,  and  the  preparations 
already  completed  for  making  the  trial  a  thorough 


trouble  or  outlay  incurred  by  the  owners  or  inven- 
tors of  the  various  machines. 

Comparatively  few  years  have  elapsed  since  these 
wonderful  implements  have  been  given  to  American 
Agriculture;  and  yet,  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
some  mechanical  contrivance  which  can  supersede 
human  labor  in  gathering  our  boundless  harvest  of 
grain  and  grass,  and  so  fertile  in  novel  ideas  is  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  mechanics,  that  at  the  United 


one  the  result  will  be  anxiously  awaited  by  the     States  Patent  Office  an  examiner  has  been  appoint- 


Agricultural  public. 

Gov.  King,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Society,  will  endea- 
vor to  be  present  and  receive  distinguished  guests 
from  other  States.  Agricultural  discussions  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  on  each  evening  during 
the  trial. 


ed,  whose  sole  duty  is  the  scrutiny  of  the  claims  of 
inventors  of  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines. 

In  the  year  1852  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  held  a  trial  of  Reapers,  Mowers,  and  other 
implements,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which,  for  complete- 
ness in  result  and  judicious  management,  has  hardly 
been  surpassed.    Thousands  thronged  to  witness  the 
trial,  and  its  influence  upon  the  great  interest  of  im- 
plement manufacture  has  been  sensibly  apparent. 
Since  that  time  more  than  one  hundred  Reapers  and 
Mowers  have  been  patented,  and  with  each  succeed- 
ing year  both  demand  and  supply  augment.    It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  deter- 
mine, before  granting  an  award,  which  machine  is 


THE  NATIONAL  FIELD  TEIAL  OF  EEAPEES 

AND  MOWERS. 

It  would  seem  from  the  efforts  now  being  made 

by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  the  excellent 

opinions  set  forth  in  their  report  as  to  the  manner 

of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  competing  machines, 

and   the  rules   and   regulations  which   they  have 

adopted,  that  our  farmers  may  now  look  forward  to 

the  result  of  this  sifting  with  a  degree  of  hope  that     really  best  adapted  to  its  work,  and  a  number  of  im- 

the  awards  will  be  some  guide  for  them  in  the  pur-     portant  features  must  be  considered  by  the  judges. 

chase  of  these  expensive  but  indispensable  imple-     Among  these  are,  price;  weight;  power  required; 

mente     Now,  nearly  every  farmer  is  in  a  quandary     speed  required  or  used ;  quality  of  work  performed ; 


to  know  whose  Reaper  or  Mower  to  buy— he  hears 
such  contradictory  reports  about  them  all,  that  if  he 
purchases  at  all,  he  does  it  with  fear-he  hears,  or 
reads  in  flaming  advertisements  of  the  hundred  and 
one  premiums  a  certain  machine  has  taken,  but  he 
turns  from  it  in  disgust,  knowing  full  well  that  a 
premium  is  nothing— that  the  awards  of  our  Agri- 
cultural Societies  generally,  are  not  the  result  of 
actual  trial,  but  of  puffing  and  polish  only.     Here, 
however,  is  a  committee  of  practical  and  wise  agri- 
culturists, who  seem  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the 
great  importance  of  their  duties  ;  and  who  say  they 
offer  the  premiums,  not  as  a  pecuniary  recompense 
to  exhibitors  for  their  trouble  and  expense,  but  as 
a  mark  of  special  honor  for  having  earned  an  award 
after  a  thorough  and  protracted  trial ;  the  Society 
being  convinced  that  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts 
elicited  by  the  judges  is  ample  recompense  for  any 


general  adaptability ;  nature  of  the  ground  passed 
over ;  strength  and  durability  of  material ;  nature 
and  amount  of  draft ;  and  simplicity  of  construction. 
Each  exhibitor  will  be  required  to  produce  his 
competing  machine  of  no  better  quality  than  the 
average  stock  on  sale  at  his  warehouse ;  and  to  fur- 
nish, in  writing,  to  the  chairman  of  the  jury  of 
awards,  a  plain  statement  of  the  superiority  claimed 
by  him  for  his  implement  over  others  of  a  similar 
nature.     We  look  forward  with  anxious  hope,  that 
this  trial  may  prove  worthy  in  every  respect  of  those 
having  it  in  charge,  and  that  nothing  may  occur  cal- 
culated to  produce  distrust  in  the  minds  of  farmers 
as  to  the  judgments  arrived  at. 


A  ton  of  dry  forest  leaves  produces  only  500 
pounds  of  mold ;  hence,  500  pounds  of  mold  will 
produce  a  ton  of  plants. 
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MINO,  THE  TALKING  BIRD  OF  JAVA. 

Wonders   will   never  cease.      How   few   persons 
have  heard  a  bird  talk  in  plain  good  English  ?     We 
have   all   listened  to   Pretty  Poll  when   she   says, 
'-  good  morning,"  but  Pretty  Poll  has  no  command 
of  language,— she   is   not  an  adept   in  etymology, 
syntax,  or  prosody— she  cannot  talk  syllogistically, 
like  the  talking  bird  of  Java— she  cannot,  like  him, 
give   three    propositions— as   for   example :  — ''  My 
name  is  Mino— Mino  is  a  pretty  bird— How  do  you 
do?"     We  are   aware   that  the   present   Queen  of 
England  once  had  a  parrot  that  said,  "  Good  morn- 
ing, Vic,"  but  never  could  pronounce  the  words 
''  Queen  Victoria,"  and  on  account  of  an  unfinished 
education  was  suddenly  neglected,  or  turned  over 
to  the  understrappers  of  Windsor  Castle. 

There  is  a  talking  bird  now  living  in  Modern 
Athens  that  has  cither  been  remarkably  well  edu- 
cated, or  has  intuitively  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the 
literary  atmosphere  we  are  all  permitted  to  breathe, 
and  this  bird  talks  common  sense  in  good  plain 
English.  He  is  a  rare  curiosity,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  old  friend  Audubon  would  have  sent 
a  bullet  though  Mino's  head,  even  for  the  sake  of 
enriching  his  superb  Ornithology  with  another  beau- 
tiful specimen,  especially  if  Mino  had  said  to  the 
distinguished  ornithologist  in  his  winning  and  good 
natured  manner : — ''  Good  morning,  sir." 

We  saw  the  talking  bird,  Mino,  at  his  home  in 
Tremont  street,  No.   74,  a  few  days  since,  and  were 
much  astonished  and  pleased.     It  is  difficult  to  give 
an  adequate  description  of  him.     He  is  about  the 
size  of  the  American  crow-blackbird,  although   a 
trifle  heavier.     His  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  end   of  the  tail  feathers,    is   about   twelve 
inches.     He  has  a  yellow  bill  one  inch    in  length. 
His  plumage  is  remarkably  beautiful,  when  it  glis- 
tens in  the  rays  of  the  sun.     It  is  a  very  variegated 
purple   and   green.     The   wings    are   nearly   black, 
with  white  bars   near  the  ends.     The  feathers  on 
the  head  are  very  short,  fine  and  thick,  and   re- 
semble the  richest  gloss  of  dark  velvet.     He  has  a 
long  and  beautiful  lappel  of  bright  yellow  extending 
from  each  side  of  the  back  of  his  head  to  the  nape 
of  his  neck;  there  is  also  a  small  yellow   oblong 
mark  on  each  side  of  his  head.     His  legs  and  claws 
are  yellow.     His  tongue  is  long,  pointed  at  the  end, 
broad  in  the  throat  and  flat,   thus    differing   from 
that  of  the  paxrot,  which  is  round,  short,  and  some- 
what curved. 

Mr.  James  Mann,  the  well-known  taxidermist  of 
this  city,  informs  us  that  the  Mino  birds,  so  called, 
are  natives  of  Java,  and  that  they  are  rare  even  in 
that  island;  moreover,  that  they  seldom  talk. 
They  have  a  great  appetite,  and  will  eat,  voraci- 
ously, cooked  or  raw   meat,   bread,   potatoes   and 


fruit,  although  they  appear  to  relish  simple  meal 
and  milk.  Mr.  Mann  possessed  a  Mino  bird  some 
years  ago  which  could  whistle,  and  imitate  different 
sounds,  but  it  could  not  pronounce  words. 

The  bird  Mino,  in  Tremont  street,  the  property  of 
of  Mr.  J.  Chesley,  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  shows 
what  may  truly  be  termed  intelligence.     AVe  have 
seen  several  persons  looking  admiringly  at  him,  and 
have   heard  him  say  in  the  most  distinct  manner, 
after  he  has  gazed  intently,  apparently  listening  to 
the   conversation  : — "  My    name    is   Mino."      After 
waiting  some  time,  as  if  he  expected  a  compliment 
to  be  bestowed  upon  him,  he  has  raised  his  beautiful 
head  and  proudly  said  :— "  Mino  is  a  pretty  bird." 
If  no  person  off"ers  any  words  of  praise,  he  jumps 
about  his  large  cage  a  few  times,  turns  his  back  to 
the  astonished  spectators,  and  indignantly  and  em- 
phatically says,  in  a  sharp  tone  : — "  Go  away ! go 

away  !"     He  then  gives  a  loud  and  heartj  guff"aw, 
exactly   like  the  ''  ha-ha-ha  !"  of  a  human   being. 
Of  course,  every  person  laughs  at  the  droll  bird, 
and  the  droll  bird  laughs  again,  and  says  : — "  Good 
morning."     When  he  sees  his  admirers  disperse,  he 
tells  them  in  the  plainest  language  to  "  Shut  the 
door."     If  he  is  asked  his  name  in  an  aff'ectionate 
manner,  he  will  immediately  reply  :— "  My  name  is 
Mino— how  do  you  do  ?"     When  he  hears  several 
persons    conversing    earnestly    together,     without 
taking   any  notice  of  him,  he  exclaims: — "What 
are  you  talking  for  ?"     The  words  are  so  suddenly 
spoken,  and  the  sound  so  closely  resembles  a  human 
voice,  that  one  is  really  inclined  to  reply  that  it  is 
none  of  your  business !     But  Mino  is  polite,  well 
educated,  and  very  amusing,  although  he  is  vain 
and  is  fond  of  flattery. 

Every  phrase  that  we  have  given  we  heard  Mino 
speak  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes ;  he  could 
probably  be  so  taught  to  extend  his  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  that  he  could  do  all  the  talk- 
ing at  the  next  session  of  our  Legislature  for  no- 
thing, and    thus   save  considerable  money  to  our 
tax-paying  citizens.     It  is  a  foct  that,  when  he  is 
in  the  humor,  he  speaks  the  Malay  language,  sotto 
voce,  and  apparently  for  his  own  gratification.     We 
hope  that  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith, 
will    listen  to  Mino's  foreign  lingo  and  give  us  a 
translation  of  it,  for,  mayhap,  some  long  lost  lines 
of  an  ancient  poet  may  yet  be  preserved  to  us  by 
this  very  remarkable  bird.     He  certainly  manifests 
a   certain   degree  of  intelligence.      He   apparently 
takes  pleasure  in  listening  to  ordinary  conversation, 
and  has  extraordinary  imitative  powers.     If  we  had 
the   enthusiasm   of  an   Audubon,   Wilson,  Buffon, 
Cuvier  or  Gould,  we  should  place  this  bird  in  a 
rank  above  all  other  birds.     His  owner,  Mr.  Ches- 
ley,  who  will  be  pleased  to  show  his  pet  to  the 
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public  who  choose  to  call,  has  refused  one  offer  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  him  and  another  offer  of 
six  hundred.  The  Mino  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  only  bird  amongst  the  five  thousand 
species  known  in  the  world  that  talks  from  the 
lungs  and  perfectly  imitates  the  human  voice.- 
Boston  Evening  Traveller, 


THE   SPRING   BUSINESS -AGRICULTURE  vs. 

TRADE. 


The  condition  of  business  in  the  great  marts  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  continues  to  be  quite  unsatisfac 
tory,  and  is  declared  to  be  duller  than  in  any  spring 
for  the  last  seven  years.  In  the  Western  cities 
there  has  been  a  temporary  improvement  within 
the  past  two  weeks,  consequent  upon  the  rise  in 
price  of  produce,  and  the  disbursement  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  by  the  great  numbers  of  emigrants 

arriving  there. 

The  complaints  of  the  present  season  are  not 
caused  so  much  by  the  deficiency  of  business  as 
by  the  redundancy  of  traders,  and  the  over  supply 
of  manufactured  articles  furnished  by  the  improved 
machinery  which  has  been  brought  into  operation 
within  a  few  years.  These  are  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  agricultural   products  of  the 

country. 

While  there  is  but  little  danger  of  any  serious 
breakdown  in  the  general  business  of  the  country, 
we  cannot  fail  to  have  a  comparatively  long  period 
of  inconvenience,  disappointment,  and  embarrass- 
ment,  until  the  relations   of  various   interests  of 
labor  and  capital  gradually  become  adjusted  to  each 
other.     It  is  easy  to  induce  men  to  leave  the  iso- 
lated life  and  the  small  gains  of  agriculture,  for 
the    excitement,  the   adventure,  and  the  delusive 
hopes  of  trade  and  city  life ;  but  stern  and  long- 
continued  necessity  is   needed  to  induce   them  to 
leave  the  social  excitement  and  the  speculative  bu- 
siness  of  tlie  cities,  which  are  continually  tempting 
them  with  apparent  opportunities  of  acquiring  a 
fortune,  though  all  these  have,  over  and  over  again, 
been  proved  as  delusive  as  the  chances  of  drawing 
the  highest  prizes  in  a  lottery. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  in  our  people  is  stimu- 
lated by  free  institutions  and  an  unbounded  extent 
of  new  lands,  the  price  of  which,  for  the  ownership, 
is  only  a  small  per  centage   of  the  yearly  rent  of 
lands  in  the  populous  countries  of  Europe.     Hence 
it  is  that  our  enterprise  lacks  system  and  regula- 
tion that  our  markets  are  so  uncertain  and  fluctu- 
ating and  our  industrial  development  is  forced  too 
rapidly,  at  an  immense  and  unnecessary  waste  of 
life  and  health,  as  well  as  of  money. 

We  cannot  look  for  any  substantial  and  perma- 
nent reaction,  till  larger  amounts  of  capital  and  a 


much  greater  number  of  energetic  young  men  are 
withdrawn  from  other  pursuits  and  concentrated 
upon  agriculture.  Time  will  effect  this ;  but  it  will 
be  a  slow  work ;  for  ambition  and  energy  will  not 
readily  give  up  the  dreams  of  wealth  and  luxury 
with  which  they  indulge  in  the  cities. 

To   the   man    of   superior  judgment   and   great 
energy  of  character,  agriculture  does  not  offer,  of 
course,  so  good  an  opportunity  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  fortune,  as  commerce,  manufactures   and  the 
mechanic  arts ;  but  there  is  a  certainty  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  competency  in  agricultural  employment, 
and  an  unlimited  field  for  its  operations,  so  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  who  embark  in  it  need  fail  of  suc- 
cess ;  while  in  other  avocations  the  field  will  only 
allow   of  a  limited   number,  and   is  always  likely 
to  be  so  crowded  with  competitors,  that  in  the  end 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  people  devoted 
to  them  is  reversed,  and  not  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  is  successful,  while  the  majority  of  them 
are  disappointed,  and   struggle   on  poor   and   un- 
happy,  in  a  precarious  and  perplexing  business,  till 
death  closes  the  scene. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  business  which  offers  sure 
and  permanent  employment  to   great  numbers  of 
people,  gives  but  a  moderate  remuneration,  while 
occupations  in  which  but  a  limited  number  of  peo- 
ple are  required,  are  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
the  amount  of  income,  sometimes,  and  to  some  per- 
sons, being  extremely  profitable,  and  at  other  times 
and  to  other  persons,  offering  no  employment  or  re- 
ward.    If  the  profits  of  agriculture  were  averaged 
among  all  the  people  employed,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  sum  of  profit  accruing  to  each  individual  would 
be  larger  than  that  obtained  by  those  engaged  in 
commerce   and  manufactures,   though   in  the   last 
named  branches  of  industry,  the  remuneration  is 
very  unequally  bestowed,  and  for  a  few  large  for- 
tunes there   are  many  toiling  in   disappointment, 
anxiety  and  poverty,  and  losing  entirely  fortunes  in- 
herited or  gained  in  other  and  previous  pursuits. 

The  general  depression  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures at  the  present  time,  and  the  active  demand 
and   high   prices  for  almost  all   great  agricultural 
staples,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
fitable  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 
labor  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     Agriculture 
might  at  all  times  be  made  much  more  profitable , 
if  the  same  amount  of  systematic  discipline,  active 
energy,  and  proper  outlay  of  working  capital  were 
conjoined  with  it  which  is  required  in  other  branches 
of  industry.     In  manufactures  and   commerce,  the 
most  successful   and    the   shrewdest  capitalist  is 
closely  watched  by  all  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, and  becomes  a  pattern  for  each  one  to  use  the 
I  utmost   efforts   to   follow.     lu  this  way  industry 
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energy  and  skill  are  excited  to  emulation,  and  task- 
ed to  the  full  extent,  often  achieving  unlooked  for 
wonders.  In  agriculture  there  is  but  very  little  of 
this  emulation,  and  the  profits  are  much  less  than 
they  would  be  if  the  farms  were  managed  with  the 
system,  the  closeness  of  calculation,  the  vigor  of 
action,  the  watchfulness  of  markets,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  adequate  capital,  without  all  of  which 
every  one  knows  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  profit  in 
the  pursuit  of  other  branches  of  industry. — Boston 
Traveller, 


\ 


THE  FABLER'S  LIFE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  address  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  M.  Saltonstall,  before  the  Essex  county 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  descriptive  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  will  be  appreciated  by  every  virtuous 
mmd : — 

Agricultural  pursuits  in  the  open  air,  in  the  pure 
breath  of  heaven,  and  amidst  the  works  which  God 
has  made,  have  the  most  purifying  and  elevating  in- 
fluence on  the  heart  and  mind.  Who  that  has  a 
heart  in  his  bosom,  can  look  abroad  on  our  hills, 
crowned  with  trees,  our  pastures  covered  with  flocks, 
on  our  valleys  and  plains,  laden  with  food  for  "  man 
and  beast,"  and  not  think  and  feel  how  good  God 
is?  Who  can  behold  the  meadows  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  reflect  that  the  wide-spread 
prairies,  the  solitary  wilderness,  nay,  the  whole 
earth  is  strewn  with  an  infinite  variety  of  those 
most  lovely  objects,  arrayed  with  more  beauty  than 
was  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  his  heart  not  be 
softened  into  a  sense  of  that  boundless  love,  which 
has  made  such  provision  for  our  enjoyment,  and 
for  the  gratification  of  a  pure  and  refined  taste? 
Who  can  see  the  sun  rising  in  his  glory,  as  all  good 
farmers  are  wont  to  do,  or  can  behold  him  sinking 
in  his  gorgeous  pavilion — who  can  look  upon  the 
magnificent  heavens,  which  can  only  be  seen  in 
the  country,  and  not  feel  awed  into  reverence  be- 
fore Him  who  made  all  and  exclaim  as  did  the  shep- 
herd of  Israel — "  When  I  considered  the  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  hands,  the  moon  and  stars  which 
thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him?"  Who  can  listen  to  the  "  charm  of  earliest 
birds"  as  they  dart  from  their  nests  and  mount  the 
topmost  sprays  at  dawn,  and  not  join  their  notes 
of  grateful  praise  to  Hiija  who  notices  the  sparrow's 
fall,  and  whose  providential  care  extends  to  all  his 
works  ?  And  where  shall  we  learn  our  dependence 
on  divine  providence  so  effectually,  as  in  an  occu- 
pation where  his  visible  presence  seems  manifest, 
in  his  imparting  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  of 
showers  in  such  succession  as  to  crown  with  suc- 


cess the  labor  of  our  hands— who  withholds  the 
needful  blessing  only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to 
make  us  feel,  that  "  it  is  God  who  giveth  the  in- 
crease." 

Farmers  of  Essex,  you  cannot  render  a  greater 
service  to  your  country,  than  by  disabusing  the 
public  mind  of  any  prejudices  which  still  remain 
as  to  the  true  character  and  influences  of  your 
pursuits. 

"  Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 

To  wide  imperial  Rome,  in  the  full  height 

Of  eloquence  and  taste,  by  Greece  refined. 

In  ancient  times,  the  sacred  plough  employed 

The  Kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind ; 

And  some,  with  whom  compared,  your  insect  tribes 

Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day, 

Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 

Of  mighty  war ;  then  with  unwearied  hand, 

Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seized 

The  plough,  and  greatly  independent,  lived." 


The  Grand  Trial  of  Agricultural  Machines,  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Society  is  advertized 
to  take  place  at  Syracuse  between  the  6th  and  the 
13th  of  July.  The  circular  gives  assurance  that  the 
trials  shall  be  varied  and  thorough,  each  machine 
being  impelled  by  the  same  team  or  power,  while 
the  absolute  test  of  the  dynanometer  or  power- 
measure  shall  also  be  applied.  Two  experts  shall 
be  employed  to  bind  the  grain  cut  by  each  machine ; 
and  they  shall  not  know  which  grain  has  been  cut 
by  the  respective  machines,  (except  so  far  they  may 
be  enabled  to  infer  from  the  appearance  of  the  stub- 
ble, position  of  the  harvested  grain,  &c.)  The  farm- 
ers of  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse  have  made  liberal 
proffers  of  farms,  &c.,  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
Fair.  After  thorough  testing,  Grand  Gold  Medals 
will  be  awarded  respectively  to  the  best  Reaper,  the 
best  Mower,  and  the  best  combined  Reaper  and  Mow- 
er ;  large  Silver  Medals  to  the  second-best  Reaper, 
Mower  and  combined  Reaper  and  Mower ;  as  also  to 
the  best  Automaton  Rake,  Clover  and  Grass-seed 
Harvester,  Hay  Rake,  Tedding  Machine,  Hay  or  Cot- 
ton Press  and  Hay-Pitching  Machine  ;  with  Bronze 
Medals  for  third-best  Reaper,  Mower,  Reaper  and 
Mower  combined;  also  for  the  second-best  Rake, 
Tedding  and  Hay-Pitching  Machines,  as  also  for  the 
best  Grain  Cradles,  Hand-Rakes,  Forks,  Scythes  and 
Snaths. 

We  trust  that  no  eff'orts  will  be  spared  to  render 
this  trial  thorough  and  satisfactory,  and  we  exhort 
all  inventors  and  makers  of  improved  implements  to 
be  represented  therein.  Let  us  see  who  shrinks  from 
the  ordeal.  Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to 
H.  S.  Olcott,  Scc'y  Committee,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
or  to  Joseph  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent,  Newark, 
Ohio. — New  York  Tribune, 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ductive  Labor-Productive  and  Vnproiwlive  Cf'^'^    '" 

TZaLatin,  CapUat-mrUion.  "/"-f^^^". 

J,epartm.nl,  of  Proiuotior^Transm^atwr.  r<,r^r^ 
Hon,  and  Tran^taUor^Ommerce  FanMale.  andSl,mu. 

lates  Production,  etc. 

Having  in  a  previous  ciiapter*  enumerated  the 
niany  great  advantages  of  division  of  labor,  we  now 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  disadvantages  incident 

'°  1st.  The  system  does  not  give  full  activity  and 
development  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body  and 
therefore    tends  to  enervate  the  laborer.     When 
an  individual  is  employed  upon  a  single  operation 
and  that  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  for  the  use  o 
but  a  small  part  of  his  muscular  powers  and  that 
part  necessarily  taxed  to  its  ne  plus,  while  all    he 
rest  are  left  with  little  or  no  exercise  whatever,  the 
consequence  must  be  that  the  physical  system  gene- 
rally will  be  impaired.    Those  parts  of  the  body 
disused  must  to  a  considerable  extent  lose  their  nor- 
mal and  vigorous  action,  and  sooner  or  later,  the 
person  so  employed  will  find  himself  much  ind^- 
posed  and  disqualified  to  engage  in  any  other  effort 
than  that  to  which  he  has  long  been  accustomed 
2d.  This  system  does  not  give  full  employment 
and  expansion  to  all  the  powers  of  the  human  miud. 
This  follows  from  the  same  course  of  reasoning 
vre  have  used  in  regard  to  the  body.     The  mind,  in 
all  its  faculties,  needs  active  exercise  in  order  to  its 
complete  development  and  preservation,  as  much  as 
the  body.    It  must  therefore  be  true,  that  when  for 
the  greatest  portion  of  life,  the  mind  has  been -con- 
tinuously devoted  to  a  single,  minute,  unvarying 
operation,  until  that  operation  has  become  so  mo- 
notouous  and  mechanical,  as  to  demand  almost  no  | 
mental  effort  whatever,  the  faculties  generally  must 
deteriorate.    The  difference  between   a  population 
that  had  been  employed  under  this  system,  and  one 
that  had  been  engaged  in  diversified  occupations, 
would,  in  any  great  emergency  like  that  of  war,  or 
the  pioneer  settlement  of  a  new  country,  be  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  latter  ;  especially  would  this  be  true 
of  a  people  that  had  for  several  generations,  been 
employed  in  this  manner. 

3d  Division  of  labor  tends  to  impair  health,  and 
shorten  life.  If  what  we  have  previously  stated  be 
true,  such  ia  the  inevitable  result ;  but  as  we  pro- 
pose a  more  extended  examination  of  the  influence 
of  occupations  on  health  and  longevity  in  another 
place,  than  would  be  pertinent  here,  we  pass  to  the 
last  consideration,  viz. : 

.  For  chapter  1.,  «»  "  Merehanf  Magarine"  for  March,  1857. 
(vol.  xxxvi.) 
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4th  This  system  lessens  the  number  of  those  who 
do  business  on  their  own  account.  The  person 
who  makes  only  the  tenth  part  of  an  article,  must 
of  necessity  be  in  the  employ  of  another  who  is  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  the  whole  of  it.  This  tends 
to  bring  great  numbers,  often  hundreds,  into  the 
employment  of  a  single  house,  or  firm. 

Now  each  of  these  employees,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  is  dependent  on  the  person  to  whom  he  sells 
his  services.    He  can  have  neither  the  responsi- 
bilities, nor  the  independence  of  position,  which  at- 
tach to  one  who  is   self-employed.     As  a  general 
fact,  too,  he  will  receive  only  wages,  and  have  no 
share  in  the  profit  of  business.     This  necessarily 
tends  to  create  greater  inequalities  of  wealth,  than 
would  otherwise  exist.    That  this,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  individual,  and 
to  society,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  to  the  extent  of 
its  effects,  whatever  they  may  be,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  evil  incident  to  the  system,  and  in  making  up 
our  estimate,  is,  like  the  other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances we  have  mentioned,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  many  and  great  advantages  we  have  seen  to  be 
afforded  by  division  of  labor. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another 
topic  much  dwelt  upon  by  writers  on  political  econ- 
omy,  viz. : 

PRODUCTIVE  AND  UNPBODUCTIVE  LABOR. 

I.  Productive  labor  is  that  which  brings  a  value, 
or  compensation  to  him  who  performs  it. 

II.  Unproductive  labor  is  that  which  results  in  no- 
thing valuable  to  the  laborer. 


I.    PRODUCTIVE  LABOR. 

That  the  farmer  is  a  productive  laborer,  all  will 
admit.     So  must  the  mechanic  be,  then,  who  makes 
the  plow  which  aids  the  farmer  in  production,  and 
the  merchant  or  trader,  who  assists  both  in  obtain- 
ing their  materials  from  different  and  distant  places, 
or  in  disposing  advantageously  of  their  products. 
They  are  alike  joined  in  production.     The  farmer 
would  get  on  badly  without  the  aid  of  tools  and  im- 
plements ;  the  mechanic  could  not  live  without  the 
produce  of  the  farmer,  nor  the  merchant  have  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  for  the  wants  of  both 
which  he  supplies.    The  teacher,  whose  instructions 
qualify  the  foregoing  producers  for  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  efficient  performance  of  their  labor,  must 
certainly  be  entitled  to  rank  with  them.    The  inven- 
tor  of  useful  machines  and  improvements  of  every 
kind  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  produc- 
tive of  laborers.   Whitney,  Arkwright,  Fulton,  Morse, 
and  their  compeers,  have  they  not  contributed  as 
much  to  the  production  of  wealth,  in  proportion  to 
their  nnm-bers,  as  any  other  class  of  men  whatever  . 
The  minitter  of  religion,  if  his  teachings  make  men 
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more  honest,  truthful,  temperate,  and  industrious, 
more  judicious  in  the  application  of  their  labor  to 
proper  objects— does  he  not  assist  in  the  creation  of 
national  wealth  ?  The  physician^  whose  advice  and 
prescription  preserve  the  health,  and  prolong  the 
life  of  the  laborer— is  he  not  of  the  same  class  ? 

Must  not  the  lawyer,  too,  be  placed  in  the  same 
category,  so  far  as  his  services  are  needful  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  production  ?     That  the  man  who  makes 
musical  instruments  is  a  producer  of  values,  none 
will  probably  deny  ;  but  if  so,  where  shall  we  rank 
the  musician,  without  whose  instructions  the  instru- 
ments themselves  would  not  be  wanted  ?     Even  the 
player  or  opera  singer  may  have  credit  for  stimu- 
lating production,  if,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  perform- 
ances, others  are  incited  to  greater  eflforts  to  create 
the  value  wherewith  to  reward  his  services.     The 
persons  engaged  in  them  do  furnish  that  for  which 
others  are  willing  to  give  a  valuable  consideration ; 
and  although  their  labors  result  in  nothing  mate- 
rial, or  permanent,  yet  they  cannot,  on  any  sound 
principle  that  we  can  discover,  be  distinguished  from 
other  laborers. 


:> 


.11.    UNPRODUCTIVE    LABOR 

Is  always  the  result  of  mistake,  or  misdirection. 
No  man,  no  community  ever  labors  for  that  which 
they  know,  from  the  outset,  will  result  in  no  valu- 
able returns.     A  man  may  expend  many  days'  labor 
on  a  machine,  which,  when  completed,  will  have  no 
possible  utility,  or  desirableness,  and  will  of  course 
exchange  for  nothing.     This  is  unproductive  labor 
undoubtedly ;  but  it  is  in  consequence  of  miscalcu- 
lation.    So  of  the  miner,  whose  labors  are  rewarded 
with  no  valuable  discovery  ;  so  of  the  State  which 
creates  a  canal,  or  other  public  work,  which,  when 
finished,  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  and  has  no  value. 
But  at  this  point  it  will  undoubtedly  be  asked 
does  it  make  no  difference  to  the  wealth  of  a  com- 
munity in  what  manner  its  labor  is  employed,  and 
to  what  object  it  is  directed,  or  what  proportion  of 
its  population  are  engaged  in  the  different  pursuits 
of  industry?     We  answer— certainly,  the  greatest 
possible  ;  for  the  prosperity  of  every  nation  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  object  on  which  its  labor 
is  bestowed — but  this  topic,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  science^  comes  more  properly  under  another 
of  its   general  divisions,   viz.,   the   consumption   of 
wealth.     We  shall  there  have  the  fittest  occasion  to 
show  the  great  difference  to  national  wealth  arising 
from  the  productive  or  unproductive  consumption  of  its 
labor  ;   or  the  wealth  that  employs  labors. 

PRODUCTIVE  AND   UNPRODUCTIVE    CAPITAL. 

We  have  before  defined  capital    as  that  part  of 
wealth  employed  in  production.     Productive  capi- 


tal, as  the  term  imports,  is  that  part  of  wealth  actu- 
ally employed  in  the  creation  of  values.  While  so 
employed  it  is  regarded  as  productive,  whether 
yielding  little  or  much.  When  it  ceases  to  yield 
anything,  it  is  called — 

UNPRODUCTIVE   CAPITAL. 

Money  hoarded,  factories  unoccupied,  ships  dis- 
mantled, farms  uncultivated,  and  all  things  of  like 
character,  are  designed  to  be  used  in  production, 
are  adapted  to  it,  and  therefore,  when  unemployed, 
are  regarded  as  unproductive  capital — although,  as 
our  definition  of  capital  is  "  that  part  of  wealth  em- 
ployed in  production,"  they  might  not  seem  to  be 
strictly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  capital  at  all, 
but  only  as  unemployed  wealth.     They  are,  how- 
ever, classed  as  unproductive  capital.     All  capital, 
like  labor,  is  designed  to  be  productive  to  the  owner; 
when  it  is  not  so,  it  is  owing  to  some  miscalcula- 
tion or  adverse  circumstance.     When  this  happens, 
it  is  changed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  into  some  other 
form  of  wealth— as,  for  example,  if  a  factory  had, 
from  any  cause,  become  hopelessly  useless  as  such, 
it  would  be  converted  into  dwellings,  or  warehouses, 
if  that  were  practicable  ;    or  the  materials  consti- 
tuting the  same  would  be  taken  down  and  used  for 
any   purpose  of  which   they  were  susceptible.     It 
may  so  happen  that  capital  may  not  only  be  unpro- 
ductive, but    so  employed  as   to  be  destructive  of 
wealth.     For  illustration :  if  a  ship  should  be  sent 
on    a  voyage,  the  whole   expenses  of  which  were 
$20,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  appeared 
that  her  earnings  were  only  $10,000,  it  would  be 
seen  that  she  had  not  only  not  earned  or  produced 
anything,  but   had    actually  consumed  $10,000  of 
capital   previously   existing.     In    such   a   case   the 
owner  will  either  lay  up  his  ship,  or  employ  her  in 
some  other  trade  that  promised  to  be  more  success- 
ful.    From  this  view  of  the  subject  we  see  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  permanently  unproductive 
capital;  for,  as  the  use  of  it  in  whatever  manner 
necessarily  involves  a  risk,  greater  or  less,  no  one 
*^will  long  employ  a  part  of  his  wealth  as  capital,  un- 
less it  fields  him  a  profitable  return. 

FIXED  AND   CIRCULATING   CAPITAL. 

1.  Fixed  capital  consists  of  every  description  of 
property  employed  in  production,  which,  from  its 
nature,  cannot  be  advantageously  changed  to  any 
other  use  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  de- 
signed. The  land,  buildings,  and  tools  of  the  far- 
mer ;  the  ships  and  warehouses  of  the  merchant ; 
the  machines  and  implements  of  the  manufacturer, 
belong  to  this  class.  They  must  be  used  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  particularly  adapted,  or 
they  have  little  value.  They  are  fixed.  The  ship 
cannot  be  used  as  a  wagon,  nor  the  spinning-jenny 
as  a  steam  engine. 
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2.  Circulating  capital,  on  the  other  band,  consist 
of  those   articles   or   commodities  ^^^^\^l 
.eadily  changed  from  one  P-P^^^^^^^^^ 
nected  with  production.     Of  this  class  ar 
and  produce  of  the  farmer  ^V^^  ^f  J^^^^^^^ 
the  merchant,  the  raw  materials,  &c.,       t 
nic.     These  are  easily  transferred  from  one  bu.n 
to  another,  and  used  in  a  great  vanety  o^  " 
The  man,  for  example,  whose  money  is  -Pl^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  man;facture  of  furniture,  might  easily  trans^^^^ 
i.  to  the  making  of  nails.     Fixed  -^-;^^  ^^^^  : 
„.ore  permanent  than  circulating  capi  aL     The^for 
mer  lasts  from  year  to  year;  much  of  it,  as  lands, 
Tre  otses,  canals,  railroads,  and  public  improve- 
..ents  generally,  even  from  one  g-eration  to  an- 
other ;  while  the  latter,  in  a  progressive  state  of 
soc let;  is  rapidly  changing  into  the  former      Raw 
LTeSls,  th!  product  of  the  present  year,  wil  lonn 
a  part  of  the  houses,  ships,  and  machinery  of  the 

"lu  popular  language,  all  wealth  is  divided  into 
real  estate  and  personal  property.  These  distmc- 
tions,  if  not  scientific,  are  convenient  for  occasiona 
.  e  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  while  all  real 
estate  is  fixed,  all  personal  property  is  not  circula- 
ting capital.  Ships,  machinery,  and  ot^ier  th  ngs 
not  attached  to  the  soil,  are  all  personal  property, 
though  standing  in  the  category  of  fixed  capital. 

DIFFERENT   DEPARTMENTS   OF    PRODUCTION. 

All  values  are  created  by  modifications  of  exist- 
ing  matter.  Man  cannot  create  a  particle  of  matter 
itself  These  modifications  are  essentially  of  three 
kinds,  viz.  :-I.  Transmutation,     II.   Transformation. 

III.   Transportation.  ,     ,     v.     • 

I    By  transmutation.     This  is  eminently  the  busi- 
ness of  the  agriculturist,  who,  availing  himself  of 
the  chemical  agencies  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere, 
transmutes  his  seeds  into  vegetables,  fruits,  &c. ; 
and  again,  by  the  aid  of  animal  organizations,  trans- 
mutes his  grains,  grasses,  and  the  like,  into  butter, 
cheese,  beef,  pork,  wool,  hides,  and  similar  pro- 
ducts    This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  department 
of  human  industry.     It  forms  the  base  of  the  great 
pvramid  of  production,  is  that  on  which  all  others 
depend,   and   is,  moreover,  that  in  which   nature 
affords  the  largest  proportionate  share  of  gratuitous 
assistance.    The  chemist  is  classed  with  the  agri- 
culturist, since  he  so  aids  and  directs  the  powers  of 
nature  as  to  produce  objects  of  value,  by  changing 
the  elementary  forms  of  acids  and  alkalies  with 
salts  &c.     This  is  the  general  character  of  his  la- 
bors'   Mining  and  the  fisheries  are  also  ranked  in 
this  department  of  production.  In  the  former,  wealth 
is  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.    In  their  nature 
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they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  agriculture  than  to 
any  other  branch  of  industry,  and  are  classed  ac- 

";rBy';ransformation.    This  is  the  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  all  similar  em- 
ployments.    They  create  values  by   changing    he 
forms  of  matter.    They  convert  wool   and  cotton 
into  cloth,  cloth  into  garments  ;  ore  into  iron,  iron 
into  machines  and  implements;  trees  i"*". l"'"'';j' 
and  lumber  into  houses  or  furniture     This  is  the 
second  most  important  department  of  mdustry  ;  its 
ramifications  extend  indefinitely,  and  include  every 
description  of  art  and  handicraft,  from  highest  to 

III.  By  transportation.    The  merchant,  if  he  does 
not  primarily  create  values,  enhances  those  already 
in   existence.    He  transports   the  products   of  all 
classes  to  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  they  are 
most  wanted.    For  example,  he  purchases  cotton  m 
New  Orleans,  where  it  may  be  worth  twelve  cents, 
and  transports   it  to  Liverpool,  where   it  may  be 
worth  fifteen.    By  the  employment  of  his   ships, 
capital,  and  skill,  he  has  given  an  increased  value 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  a  commodity  already 
existing  ;  and  is,  in  so  far,  a  productive  laborer  as 
truly  as  the  planter  who  raised  the  cotton.    This 
principle   applies  to   all  traffic,  whether  great  or 
small     The   merchant  forms   the  connecting  link 
between  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer.     Com- 
merce not  only  facilitates,  but  greatly  stimulates 
production  by  increasing  the  demand  for  products 
This  is  a  prominent  fact  in  political  economy  and 
is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  every  people.     Where 
there  is  no  commerce  there  is  little  wealth.     In- 
dustry stagnates,  men  have  few  desires,  and  demand 
but  few  commodities.    Commerce  presents  new  ob- 
iects     This  causes  new  efforts  to  produce  values  m 
order  to  obtain  those  objects-and  the  industry  of 
society  is  raised  to  its  highest  point.    This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  commerce  greatly  advances  civili- 
zation.   It  is  probably  a  fact,  that  the  civilization  of 
every  community  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
variety  of  external  and  internal  commerce  ;  and  that 
whenever  a  people  has  ceased  to  have  new  and  in- 
creasing desires  for  the  objects  of  commerce,  it  has 
passed  in  its  career  of  improvement. 

Canals  and  railroads  perform  services  analogous 
to  those  of  the  merchant.     They  employ  capital  and 
labor  in  transporting  merchandise,  and  thus  add  to 
its  value.     A  railroad  agent  at  Albany  receives  one 
thousand  barrels  of  flour,  and  delivers  it  at  Boston. 
By  this  operation  the  value  of  the  flour  has  been 
raised,  we  will  suppose  50  cents  per  barrel,  equal  to 
$500.     So  of  all  carrying  trade,  by  land  or  water. 
Upon  these  three  divisions,  then,  are  founded  the 
three  great  departments  of  human  industry— agri- 
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culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  first 
producing  the  raw  materials,  the  second  putting 
those  materials  into  desirable  forms,  and  the  last 
enabling  both  the  others  to  exchange  their  products 
with  the  greatest  possible  facility. 

But  whatever  divisions  we  make  in  production, 
and  however  useful  and  proper  those  divisions  may 
be,  it  is  yet  true  that  no  single  object  is  the  product 
of  any  one  of  them  exclusively.  For  example,  the 
fisherman  takes  his  small  vessel,  and  brings  fish 
from  the  ocean  to  market.  At  first  blush  it  might 
seem  that  these  fish  were  the  exclusive  production 
of  the  fisherman's  labor ;  but  not  so.  In  order  to 
carry  on  his  business  he  had  to  be  suitably  clothed, 
and  the  value  of  every  article  he  wore,  from  hat  to 
boots,  entered  into  the  production  of  the  fish.  So 
of  every  part  of  his  vessel  and  its  equipment.  And 
if  we  were  to  examine  the  matter  clearly,  we  should 
probably  find  that  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  different 
trades  or  employments  had  obviously  contributed 
to  the  production  of  the  fish  in  question.  So  blend- 
ed, in  fact,  are  the  various  occupations  of  men, 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  trace  out  fully 
the  production  of  any  one  commodity.— Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine. 


Lincoln  Beast  Fair,  of  last  month,  presented  a 
very  large  supply  of  beasts.  However,  the  attend- 
ance of  purchasers  was  far  from  corresponding,  and 
trade  was  dull  and  slow  at  full  20s.  to  30s.  per  head 
lower  than  the  rates  anticipated.  Good  fresh  stores 
realized  £18  to  £26;  drapes,  of  which  the  supply 
was  short,  ranged  from  £17  to  £21;  fat  beasts 
made  from  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  3d.  per  stone.  In  the  fair, 
Mr.  Marshall,  of  Branston  Moor,  had  eight  much 
admired  oxen,  four  of  which,  estimated  to  weigh  90 
stones  each,  sold  for  £144.  Three  very  fine  beasts, 
belonging  to  X5.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  realized  £36  10s. 
each  ;  and  two  heifers,  bred  by  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
White  House,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
and  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  agent  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 


•> 


During  the  late  Fair,  Mr.  D.  Houson,  the  noted 
dealer  in  agricultural  horses,  made  several  purchases 
for  the  London  brewery  companies.  M.  Bamberger, 
of  Berlin,  bought  for  Prussia  two  entire  horses, 
giving  for  the  two  £259.  Several  valuable  riding 
horses  and  hunters  were  purchased  by  M.  Solmitz, 
from  Brunswick,  and  M.  Donath,  from  Griefswald. 
Messrs.  Winder  and  Mason  sold  the  steeple-chaser, 
Liverpool  Boy,  by  auction,  for  £80 ;  and  Mr.  Lyall 
and  Mr.  G.  Smith  also  sold  several  good  hunters. 

To  add  one  per  cent,  of  lime  to  a  soil  that  is  des- 
titute of  it,  requires  10  tons  of  slacked  lime,  or  6  of 
caustic,  to  the  acre. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 

for  Promoting  Agriculture,  E.  M.  Davis  of  this  city, 

exhibited  three  varieties  of  apples,  which  were  in 

the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  gave  the 

following  as  his  mode  of  preserving  them  : 

«  They  were  kept  in  closets,  in  a  cold,  dark  cellar, 
free  from  moisture.  These  closets  are  made  of  ordi- 
nary lumber,  with  tight-fitting  doors.  The  shelves 
are  made  to  slide  that  they  may  be  removed  at  plea- 
sure, latticed  to  afford  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
only  far  enough  apart  for  a  single  layer  of  apples  on 
each,  and  about  half  a  peck  of  unslaked  lime  was 
placed  in  an  open  pan  on  the  floor  of  each  closet. 
The  apples  were  hand-picked,  and  without  more 
than  ordinary  care,  were  taken  to  the  cellar  and  put 
upon  the  shelves,  one  bushel  filling  three  of  them. 
Those  showing  signs  of  decay  were  removed.  The 
Winter  Pearmain,  and  the  Roman  Stem  retained 
their  flavor  till  the  middle  of  March.  The  Cider 
apple  was  much  better  then,  than  in  December,  but 
before  April  became  mealy.  The  variety  known 
here  as  the  Regular,  but  which  I  think  is  the  Red- 
ling,  still  retains  its  qualities ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
can  be  kept  until  August.  Another  apple,  and  a 
few  Russets,  are  the  only  kind  upon  which  I  have 
tried  this  experiment.  The  total  cost  of  the  five 
closets,  capable  of  holding  fifty  bushels,  was  $14." 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  SHORT-HOENS  AT  THE  FARM 
OF  JAMES  GOWEN,  MOUNT  AIRY. 

Agreeably  to  previous  notice,  the  sale  commenced 
at  11  o'clock  on  the  10th  ult. ;  and  considering  the 
very  gloomy  weather  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  day,  it  was  well  attended.  With  his  usual 
hospitality,  Mr.  Gowen  had  prepared  a  table  in  the 
barn,  filled  with  luxuries,  to  which  the  visitors  did 
the  fullest  justice ;  and  after  stating  that  there 
would  be  no  under-bidding — that  he  was  ready  to 
make  sacrifices,  but  in  any  case  where  he  consi- 
dered it  too  great,  he  should  reserve  for  himself  one 
bid,  and  thereby  treat  everybody  fairly  and  honor- 
ably—they proceeded  to  business,  as  follows  : 

No.  1,  Beauty,  light  roan,  ten  years  old,  fed  by 
Mr.  Gowen,  in  tine  milking  condition,  bought  by  Mr. 
Halderman,  of  York,  for  $100  ;  No.  2,  Victoria,  light 
roan,  eleven  years  old.  Prince  of  Wales  blood,  bred 
by  Mr.  Remsen,  sold  to  Mr.  Halderman  for  $U(i  j 
No.  3,  Annie,  red  and  white,  bred  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
said  to  be  seven  years  old,  a  regular  breeder  and  fine 
milker,  sold  to  Mr.  Halderman  for  $80  ;  No.  4,  Isa- 
bella, white  and  red,  seven  years  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
Gowen,  (never  missed  taking  the  premium  whenever 
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exhibited,)  a  fine  milker  and  regular  breeder,  sold 
to  Mr  G.  G.  Lobdell,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for 
$300 ;  No.  5,  Yonng  Nell,  white  and  red,  mottled 
yellow  roan,  five  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
sold  to  Mr.  Lovering  for  $100  ;  No.  6,  Young  Da.ry 
Maid,  roan,  five  years  old,  a  fine  cow,  was  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Gowen  at  $500  ;  No.  V,  Daphne,  (Sally,)- red 
and  white,  mottled  roan,  five  years  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  a  great  breeder  and  excellent  milk  cow, 
gold  to  Mr.  Halderman  for  $100  ;  No.  8,  L.Uy  White, 
four  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  a  great  milker 
and  profitable  breeder,  sold  to  Mr.  Potts  for  $160  ; 
No.  9,  Moss  Rose,  light  roan,  four  years  old,  bred  by 
Mr  Duckett,  Prince  of  Wales  blood,  sold  to  Mr.  Lea- 
Titt  for  $190  ;  No.  10,  Grace  Darling,  red,  six  years 
old    bred  by  Mr.  Duckett,  an  excellent  milker  and 
easy  feeder,  sold  to  Mr.  Hoops  for  $210;  No    11, 
Fairy,  roan,  three  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen, 
Prince  of  Wales  blood,  sold  to  Mr.  Lobdell  for  $180 ; 
No  12  Violet,  red  and  white,  slightly  roan,  six  years 

old  bred  by  Mr.  Robt.  M.  Carlisle,  sold  to  Mr.  Strohm, 
of  Lancaster,  for  $100  ;  No.  13,  Miranda,  roan,  eight 
years  old,  a  splendid  cow,  a  regular  breeder  and  a 
capital  milker,  sold  to  Mr.  Cavendah  for  $190. 

Young  ffeifers.-^o.  14,  Blossom,  white  and  red- 
spotted,  two  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Duckett,  sold  to 
Mr.  Charles  Kelly  for  $75  ;  No.  15,  Ruby,  red,  bred 
by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Wm.  Halderman  for  $110 ; 
No  16,  Miss  Model,  mottled  roan,  nearly  two  years 
old  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Halderman  for 
$210  ;  No.  17,  Flora,  red  and  white,  two  years  old, 
bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Lobdell  for  $120  ; 
No.  18,  Rowan,  red,  two  years  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
Gowen,  Duke  of  Cumberland  descent,  withdrawn  ; 
No  19,  Cleopatra,  roan,  nearly  two  years  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  Gowen,  blood  of  the  Liberator,  Lord  Marquis 
.and  Wellington,  a  splendid  heifer,  sold  to  Mr.  C. 
Kelly  for  $220  ;  No.  20,  Pansy,  white  and  red  mot- 
tled   eighteen   months   old,  Duke  of  Cumberland 
blood,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  and  by  him  withdrawn  ; 
No  21,  Blanche,  white,  sixteen  months  old,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  and  by  him 
withdrawn  ;  No.  22,  Bessy  Bell,  red,  with  white  spot 
on  forehead,  sixteen  months  old,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  for  $90,  to  Mr. 
Caldwell  I  No.  23,  Cream  Pot,  mottled  roan,  eleven 
months  old,   Duke  of   Cumberland,  bred  by  Mr. 
Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Halderman  for  $60 ;  No.  24 
Minnie,  red  and  white,  eight  months  old,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hamilton  for  $95  ;  No.  25,  Miss  Ellen  Kirby,  Ught 
roan,  eight  months  old,  Duke  of  Cumberland  stock, 
bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Lobdell  for  $75 ; 
No  26  Fair  Star,  red  and  white,  white  spot  on  fore- 
head eight  months  old,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bred 
by  Mr  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Harrisburg, 


for  $130 ;  No.  27,  Primrose,  mottled  roan,  eight 
months  old,  Duke  of  Cumberland  stock,  bred  by  Mr. 
Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Leavitt  for  $95  ;  No.  28,  Dahlia, 
light  roan,  seven  months  old,  Duke  of  Cumberland 
stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Anderson  for 
$140  •  No.  29,  Cinderella,  red  and  white,  six  months 
old,  Duke  of  Cumberland  stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen, 
sold  to  Mr.  Lobdell  for  $1 10. 

Calve,.-^o.  30,  Kate,  red  and  white,  four  months 
old,  Duke  of  Cumberland  stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen, 
sold  to  Mr.  Cavendah  for  $55. 

Bulh.-iio.  31,  Montgomery,  light  roan,  two  years 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Raybold  for 
$270  •    No.  32,  Earl  of   Durham,  roan,   eighteen 
months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  withdrawn ;  No.  33, 
Dashwood,  red  and  white,  sixteen  months  old,  Duke 
of  Cumberland  stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to 
Mr.  Caldwell  for  $120;  No.  34,  Bramble,  mottled 
roan,  sixteen  months  old,  Duke  of  Cumberland  stock, 
bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Debro  for  $120 ;  No 
35,  Comet,  light  roan,  fourteen  months  old,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  ^o  ^^  f^' 
Leavitt  for  $130  ;  No.  36,  Roderick,  mo  tied  roan, 
red  neck,  six  months  old,  Duke  of  Cumberland  stock 
bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Rapp  for  $130    No 
37,  Glenroy,  white  and  red,  five  months  oW,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Wm 
Hamilton  for  $80  ;  No.  38,Mountjoy,  red  and  ^bite 
five  months  old,  Duke  of  Cumberland  stock,  bred  by 
Mr.  Gowen,  sold  to  Mr.  Hoops  for  $35  ;  No.  39,  Ned 
of  the  Hills,  red  and  white,  five  months  old,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  stogk,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  withdrawn 
No  40  Allegheny,  red  and  white,  three  months  old 
Duke  ;f  Cumberland  stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Gowen,  sold 
for  $40 ;  No.  41,  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  pon- 
derous bull,  mottled  roan,  four  years  old,  bred  by 
General  George  Cadwalader.    No  offer  was  mad 
for  him,  and  Mr.  Gowen  withdrew  him  from  the 
block,  and  the  sale  concluded. 


CUEIOTIS  DEVICE  IM  GEArTIHG. 

The  gardeners  of  Italy  sell  plants  of  jasmines, 
roses,  honeysuckles,  &c.,  all  growing  together  from 
a  stock  of  orange,  myrtle,  or  pomegranate,  on  which, 
they  say,  they  are  grafted.     But  this  is  a  mere  de- 
Teption    the  fact  being,  that  the  stock  has  its  centre 
bored  out,  so  as  to  be  made  into  a  l^oUow  cylinder, 
through  which  the  stems  of  jasmines  and  other  flexi- 
ble plants  are  easily  made  to  pass,  their  roots  inter- 
I  mingling  with  those  of  the  stock.    After  growing 
for  a  time,  the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  stems, 
thus  enclosed,  forces  them  together,  and  they  as- 
sume all  the  appearance  of  being  united  to  one 
common  stem. 
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EXTEAORDINARY  PRICES  FOR  SHORT-HOEN 

STOCK. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  Ambler's  short-horns,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  at  Watkinson  Hall,  near  Halifax,  by  Mr.  Straf- 
ford, was  attended  by  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  also  from  France,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Australia.     The  bull  Grand  Turk 
was   purchased   by  the   Illinois  Company  for   300 
guineas ;  Museum  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Walker 
for  160  gs. ;  Bolingbroke  to  Mr.  Armstrong  for  150 
gs. ;  MacTurk  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  135  gs.     The  re- 
maining bulls  realized  from  23  to  64  gs.  per  head. 
The  principal  cows  and  heifers  were  disposed  of  as 
follows  : — Britannia  was  bought  by  Mr.  W.  Torr,  of 
Riby,  Lincolnshire,  for  270  gs. ;  Lady  Mary,  by  Mr. 
G.  S.  Wemyss,  for  205  gs. ;  Miss  Nightingale,  by  Mr. 
Walker,  for  200  gs. ;  Western  Lady,  by  the  Illinois 
Company,  for  175  gs. ;  Aconote,  by  Col.  Dennant, 
for  135  gs. ;  Eupatoria,  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Os- 
berton  Hall,  Notts,  for  105  gs. ;  Woodbine,  by  Mr. 
Charlesworth,  for  96  gs. ;  Lady  of  the  Manor,  by 
Mr.  Charlesworth.  for  95  gs. ;  Wiseton  Lady,  by  Mr. 
Townshend,  for  90  gs. ;  Sally,  by  Mr.  J.  Peel,  for  86 
gs. ;  Lady  Sarah,  by  Sir  J.  Pigott,  for  85  gs. ;  Kath- 
leen O'More,  by  Mr.  Jolly,  for  80  gs.  ;  Lizzy,  by  Mr. 
Wemyss,  for  76  gs. ;  Flavia,  by  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose, for  64  gs.     The  remaining  cows  and  heifers 
sold  at  from   23  to   60  gs.  per  head.     The   total 
number  of  lots  sold  was  fifty,  realizing  4164Z. ;  the 
average  price  per  head  being  84Z.     On  the  following 
day,  the  herd  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Cator,  of  Skelbrook 
Park,  near  Doncaster,  were  also  submitted  to  com- 
petition by  Mr.  Strafford.     Of  the  bulls,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  bought  by  Mr.  Holland,  for  180  gs.; 
Schamyl  Bey,  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  for  135  gs. ;  Duke 
of  Wellington,  by  Mr.  Bell,  for  105  gs.  ;  King  Oscar, 
by  Mr.  Broadhead,  for  74  gs.     The  prices  of  the  re- 
mainder ranged  at  from  30  to  50  gs.  per  head.     Of 
the  cows  and  heifers.  Czarina  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  for  100  gs. ;  Pomegranate,  by  the  Illinois 
Company,  for  90  gs. ;  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  by  Mr. 
Peel,  for  85  gs. ;  Lady  Feversham,  by  Mr.  Drury,  for 
81  gs.  ;  Princess  Louisa,  by  Mr.  Brodie,  for  73  gs. ; 
Lady  Camilla,  by  Mr.  N.  M'Donald,  for  70  gs.  ;  Lady 
Hawke,  by  Mr.  Eaton,  for  71  gs. ;  Patience,  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Wrightson,  of  Warmsworth,  near  Doncaster, 
for  70  gs. ;  Ultima  Thule,  by  Mr.  C.  Smith,  for  61 
gs. ;  Cassandra,  by  the  Illinois  Company,  for  58  gs. ; 
Songstress,  by  Mr.  Barber,  for  51  gs.     The  prices  of 
the  remainder  ranged  from  23  to  50  gs.  per  head. 
The  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  (about  sixty  head) 
amounted  to  upwards  of  3000^. 


<■♦••  ^ 


Baron  Ward,  of  Vienna,  the  Ex-Yorkshire  stable 
boy,  has  challenged  the  world  to  produce  a  reaping 
machine  equal  to  his  own  for  1000  florins. 


CULTURE  OF  PARSNIPS. 

This  kind  of  root  crop  is  a  favorite  one  with  some, 
both  for  the  table  and  for  the  use  of  stock.  Pars- 
nips are  certainly  delicious  in  the  spring,  especially 
such  as  have  stood  in  the  ground  during  the  winter ; 
and,  judging  from  the  greediness  with  which  they 
are  devoured  by  cows,  we  conclude  that  cattle  relish 
them  about  as  well  as  human  beings. 

If,  in  consideration  of  the  several  good  qualities 
of  parsnips  which  have  been  mentioned  in  previous 
volumes  of  this  paper,  such  as  the  excellent  color 
and  flavor  of  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows 
fed  upon  them  ;  their  superiority  to  carrots,  turnips^ 
&c.,  for  fattening  cattle,  and  giving  to  the  meat  an 
exquisite  flavor  and  juicy  quality ;  their  utility  in 
fattening  hogs  and  poultry,  producing  fat  in  a 
shorter  time  and  meat  of  a  more  sweet  and  delicious 
quality  than  when  these  animals  are  fed  with  any 
other  root  or  vegetable :  if,  we  say,  any  of  our 
readers,  in  consideration  of  these  and  other  good 
qualities  which  parsnips  have  been  thought  to  pos- 
sess, should  conclude  to  make  trial  of  a  small  patch 
of  them,  we  would  suggest,  to  make  their  trial  a 
successful  one,  that  the  patch  selected  should  be  a 
sandy  loam,  or  a  soil  as  nearly  approaching  to  that 
as  possible,  that  the  seed  should  be  fresh,  or  have 
its  sprouting  quality  tested,  that  the  drills  should 
be  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  of  easy  working, 
and  that  the  land  should  be  carefully  kept  clear  of 
weeds. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  a  patch  of  parsnips, 
as  they  have  this  advantage  over  other  roots,  that 
they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter,  and  thus  have  the  advantage  of  keeping 
on  growing  until  the  ground  is  frozen  solid.  Those 
who  have  allowed  the  most  favorable  seed-time  for 
the  other  earlier  roots — turnips  and  ruta  bagas  not. 
belonging  to  this  class — to  pass  by  without  having 
put  in  a  patch  of  carrots,  sugar  or  mangold  beets, 
would  do  something  which  they  would  be  little 
likely  to  regret  if  they  should  now,  or  soon,  put  in 
a  small  patch  of  parsnips,  and  carefully  hoe  and 
weed  them.  They  will  become  sufficiently  large 
and  matured  before  winter  closes  up  the  ground. 
They  will  require  no  care  in  storing  them,  as 
they  keep  better  in  the  place  where  they  grow  than 
elsewhere.  For  occasional  use  during  the  winter, 
however,  a  few  may  be  taken  up  before  frost,  and 
stored  with  a  covering  of  earth  or  sand  to  prevent 
them  from  shrivelling  and  losing  somewhat  of  their 
juiciness  and  delicious  sweetness  and  flavor. — Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


Swamp  muck,  or  peat,  when  dry,  will  take  up, 
without  dripping,  four  times  its  own  weight  of 
water.     Hence  the  necessity  of  thorough  drainage. 
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DKVON  CATTLB. 

The  merits  of  the  Devon  breed  of  cattle  for  the 
yoke  and  the  butter  dairy,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  mention  here.  Though  their  yield  of  milk  docs 
not  equal  that  of  some  other  breeds  in  quantity,  it 
so  far  surpasses  them  in  quality,  as  to  more  than 
make  up  the  difference,  when  wanted  for  the  churn. 

Vs  working  oxen  they  arc  unequalled  by  any  other 
breed  in  activity,  docility,  intelligence  and  beauty; 
the  fine  red  color  is  almost  invariably  obtamed  in 

the  half  breeds,  even  though  the  cross  be  on  a  white 

COW.  .  .     , 

But  as  beef  cattle  they  are  comparatively  little 
known  in  this  country  ;  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
point  out  here  their  claims  for  adoption  as  such.- 
The  hio-h  prices  for  beef,  which  have  ruled  m  all  our 
market^s  for  several  years  past,  and  the  greater  dis- 
crimination which  is  now  made  in  the  quality  of 
meats,  will  warrant  the  farmers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  than  on  the  prairies  and  rich  lands  of 
the  West,  in  turning  their  attention  to  the  raising 
and  feeding  of  steers.     Throughout  New  England, 
the  greater  part  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  the  far 
North-west,  and   again  through  all  the  Southern 
States,   except    Kentucky,   Missouri,  and  parts   of 
Virginia,  the  Devon  will  be  found  the  most  profit- 
able breed  for  the  raising  of  beef.     The  severity  of 
the  winters,  and  the  shortness  of  the  summers  to- 
aether  with  the  roughness  of  the  country  in  the  far 
north,  combine  to  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
intense  heats,  the  droughts,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
soil  in  the  Southern  States,  viz :  scant  pastures.— 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  Devon  will  stand 
both  extremes  of  climate,  and  that  there  are  few  pas- 
tures so  poor,  but  that  a  proper  bred  animal  of  this 
breed  will  gain  flesh  in  them. 

When  flit,  no  beef  known  among  us  is  equal  to 
that  from  the  Devon  ;  the  grain  is  finer,  the  fat  and 
the  lean  better  mixed,  and  the  proportion  of  prime 
pieces  is  greater  than  in  any  of  our  other  breeds.- 
They  will  not,  it  is  true,  equal  the  Short  Horns  in 
either  weight  or  early  maturity  ;  but  they  have  as 
much  of  each  as  the  districts  of  country  for  which 
they  are  calculated  will  warrant.     Half-bred  steers 
are  fit  for  the  butcher  at  three  years  old  or  a  little 
over  and  may  be  made  to  weigh  1000  lbs.  in  beef 
at  that  age.  ^'  »•  Wainright. 

»  The  Meadows;'  Rhinebcck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  MEAL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  of  this  city, 
on  the  I2th  inst,  M.  B.  Southwick,  of  Canada  West, 
exhibited  a  preparation  of  potatoes  dried  by  heated 
air  after  being  boiled,  which  simply  takes  away  all 
moisture  from  the  pulp,  leaving  it  in  grains  of  the 
size  of  coarse  gunpowder.  He  says  it  can  be  prepared 
for  a  cost  of  twelve  cents  a  bushel,  and  reduced  in 
bulk  four-fifths.     This  product  can  be  kept  as  easily 
as  flour,  and  may  be  prepared  ready  for  eating  in 
five  minutes.     The  process  of  cooking  was  exhibited 
to  the  Club  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  product 
tasted  much  like   ordinary  mashed  potatoes.     To 
prepare  it  for  eating  it  is  mixed  with  three  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  stirred  until  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistency  of  mashed  potatoes.     It  is  then  set  into  an 
oven  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
table.     Fifteen  bushels  of  potatoes  make  one  barrel 
of  this  flour,  which  is  stated  to  keep  for  years  with- 
out injury  in  a  dry  place. 

This  is  something  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
agriculturists.     There   was  a   tolerable   good   crop 
of  potatoes  in  many  places  last  year,  and  their  price 
in  the  fall  was  moderate  ;  but  it  soon  rose  to  a  very 
high   figure,   because   the   rot   commenced   among 
them  after  being  stored  away.     Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bushels,  we  believe,  were  thus  lost.     Here 
is  a  method  of  saving  potatoes  from  destruction  by 
winter  rot,  and  at  the  Same  time  providing  a  most 
pleasing,  healthful,  and  nourishing  vegetable  food, 
which  should  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  can, 
and  who  should,  take  advantage  of  it.— Ibid. 


-■«  ^  •  »  ►■■ 


-<■••»>■ 


Thumb  PRUNiNG.-Every  one  who  raises  a  fruit 
tree  should  remember  that  it  is  easier  to  rub  off'  a 
small  green  shoot  than  to  saw  oflf  a  large  limb  ;  and 
that  it  is  better  to  give  a  well  formed  head  to  a 
young  tree  than  to  mutilate  a  large  one  in  attempt- 
ing to  cure  early  deformity.— Cowniry  Gentleman. 


WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  A  FARMEE 1 

The  Louisville  Courier  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  the  occupation  of  the  farmer : 

"  If  a  young  man  wants  to  engage  in  a  business  that 
will  insure  him  in  middle  life  the  greatest  amount 
of  leisure  time,  there  is  nothing  more  than  farming. 
If  he  has  an  independent  turn  of  mind,  let  him  be  a 
farmer.     If  he  wants  to  engage  in  a  healthy  occu- 
pation, let  him  till  the  soil.     In  short,  if  he  would 
be  independent,  let  him  get  a  spot  of  earth,  keep 
within  his  means,  shun  the  lawyer,  be  temperate  to 
avoid  the  doctor,  be  honest  that  he  may  have  a  clear 
conscience,  improve   the   soil   so  as  to   leave   the 
the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  and  then  if  he 
cannot  live  happily  and  die  contented,  there  is  no 
hope  for  him." 


»  •  ••» 


Hogs  should  always  have  access  to  the  ground, 
and  for  breeding  sows  it  is  indispensably  necessary. 
The  want  of  this  has  been  the  death  of  many  a  fine 
litter.  '.% 
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From  the  London  "Field,  the  Country  Gentleman's  News- 
paper." 

CORNS  IN  HOBSES. 

There  are  few  ailments  that  lame  more  or  cause 
more  acute  pains  to  the  horse  than  do  corns,  if  not 
properl}^  treated,  and  few  that  are  more  easily  alle- 
viated if  scientifically  set  about.     Corns,  I  quite  be- 
lieve, are  a  disease  incident  to  some  horses,  as  I  am 
quite  convinced  they  are  to  some  persons.     Skillful 
chiropodists  will  so  far  alleviate  their  effects,  that  a 
man  may  walk  and  feel  no  inconvenience  from  them : 
this  in  no  way  proves  that  he  cures  them — his  skill 
may  prevent  any  inconvenience  being  felt  for  weeks, 
or  months,  but  the  disease  continues,  and  in  time, 
less  or  more,  its  effects  will  be  found  to  continue. 
It  is  a  received  axiom  that  pressure  produces  corns. 
I  do  not  conceive  it  quite  amounts  to  this  :  the  germ 
of  the  disease  is  there,  and  pressure  produces  lame- 
ness ;  but  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
pressure  would  produce  a  bona  fide  corn  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  foot ;  it  would  certainly  produce  a  bruise ; 
but  if  a  corn  was  not  inherent  in  the  foot,  I  feel 
clear  that  so  soon  as  such  bruise  was  found  and 
cured,  it  would  be,  like  a  bruise  of  any  sort,  cured 
radically.     If  the  same  improper  pressure  was  ap- 
plied, of  course  the  foot  would  be  again  bruised, 
again  to  be  cured ;  and  afterwards  shoe  the  horse 
fairly  and  well,  we  should  find  no  more  of  the  tem- 
porary ailment. 

Let  us  now  consider  of  what  leading  characters 
the  foot  of  the  horse  consists.     There  will  be  found 
to  be  wall,  or  crust,  the  side,  (covering,)  the  sensi- 
ble part  of  the  foot,  the  frog,  and  the  bars.     Now 
these  bars  join  the  foot-crust  of  the  foot  at  the  heel, 
and  form  an  acute  angle  there,  from  whence  they 
run  to  the  narrow  point  or  termination  of  the  frog. 
It  must  be  quite  clear  to  any  one  that  any  sensible 
part  of  the  foot  confined,  I  may  say  jammed  in,  by 
an  acute  angle  formed  by  the  two  different  parts, 
that  the  foot  must  more  or  less  undergo  the  pressure 
spoken  of;  and  it  is  in  this  angle  between  the  bars 
and  wall  of  the  foot  that  corns  are  inherent,  or  the 
bruises  I  have  spoken  of  are  found  to  exist.     It  may 
be  asked,  and  very  reasonably,  as  the  horse's  foot  is 
formed  the  same  on  the  inside  as  the  out,  and  the 
shoe  formed  the  same  or  nearly  so  at  both  heels 
how  happens  it  that  a  corn  on  the  outside  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  very  rare  occurrence  ?  The  only  reason 
I  can  surmise  is,  that  from  some  natural  cause,  he 
treads  heavier  on  the  inside  than  the  out;  and, sup- 
posing my  idea  to  be  correct,  we  have  not  found  out 
any  mode  to  prevent  this.     Having  stated  the  nature 
of  corns  to  the  best  of  my  experience,  observation, 
and  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  foot,  I  will  state 
other  causes  that  produce  pressure  besides  the  being 
confined  in  the  corner  spoken  of  between  the  bars 


and  the  crust :  this  is  pressure  from  the  upper  sur- 
face, namely,  the  sole.     TJbis,  as  may  be  at  once 
apparent,  produces  the  same  effect  or  result  as  does 
the  accumulation  of  hardened  substance  that  from 
time  to  time  thickens  on  our  corn,  if  we  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  one.     Most  persons  are  more 
or  less  quite  acquainted  with  the  pain  it  creates.    It 
is  the  same  with  the  horse.     It  would  be  well  for 
him  if  we  could  at  once  and  as  effectually  relieve 
him  as  we  can  ourselves  ;  but,  unfortunately,  com- 
mon blacksmiths  do  not  do  this,  or  even  set  about  it 
in  the  right  way  to  effectually  produce  the  wished 
effect.     Many  persons  have  remarked  that  a  horse 
with  corns  will  frequently,  I  will  say  generally,  go 
firm  and  sound  for  some  days,  more  or  less,  after 
being  shod.     The  fact  is,  the  cause  of  lameness  has 
been  for  a  brief  time  removed,  that  is,  the  corn  has 
been  relieved  of  pressure.     Smiths  are  apt  enough 
to  slice  away  at  the  frog.     They  have  learned  from 
practice  and  observation  that  the  upper  coat  for  a 
certain  thickness  is  perfectly  insensible,  and  have 
ascertained  by  practice  also  how  far  they  may,  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  go  before  they  approach  the 
sensible  part.     I  never  found  a  smith,  who  thus 
acted,  who  could  give  a  more  sensible  reason  for 
his  cuttings  than  that  ''  it  kept  the  frog  in  shape 
and  looked  neat,"  when  the   new  shod  foot  was 
looked  at.     With  deference  to  these  gentry,  I  beg 
to  say,  it  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  see  a  frog  grow  out 
of  proper  shape,  except  in  a  state  of  disease.     I  have 
seen  in  a  common  smith's  pent-house,  half  a  dozen 
curs  waiting  for  the  cuttings  from  horses'  frogs,  of 
which  they  are  inordinately  fond.     They  might  wait 
long  enough  at  Mr.  Field's,  of  Oxford  Street,  before 
they  got  a  chance  of  a  "  bonne  bouche."    The  closely 
paring  a  horse's  healthy  frog,  is  tantamount  to  taking 
a  man's  comfortable  walking  shoes  off  and  turning 
him  on  a  newly  macadamized  road  in  a  pair  of 
dancing  pumps. 

They  have  heard  that  the  bars  are  intended  to 
"  spread  th^  hocks."  They  were  intended  for  no 
such  thing,  but  were  placed  there  to  support  the 
crust  and  retain  the  foot  in  its  natural  and  healthy 
shape  ;  what  shape  it  may  contract  from  acute  dis- 
ease is  another  matter.  They  are  not  content  to 
take  away  as  much  of  the  wall,  the  sole,  and  the 
bars,  as  to  place  them  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  regards  each  other  as  they  were  before,  but  will 
pare  down  the  sole,  leaving  the  bars  standing  up  a 
perfect  ridge  each  side  of  the  horse's  frog— I  sup- 
pose from  thinking  they  are  better  judges  of  propor- 
tion than  is  or  was  Nature,  who  formed  the  foot. 
If  we  send  a  horse  to  an  inferior  smith,  and  the 
servant  tells  him  the  horse  has  corns,  he  usually 
begins  by  lowering  the  wall  or  crust,  whether  it 
wants  it  or  not ;  he  then  holds  it  necessary  to  take 
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away  a  certain  part  of  the  insensible  sole,  whether 
there  is  any  overgrowth  or  not.     He  then  comes  to 
the  frog,  which  he  works  away  at  till  its  appear- 
ance pleases  him  ;  then  comes  the  rasp,  to  bring  if 
possible  the  foot  to  a  certain  shape.     If  naturally 
a  spread  or  wide  one,  the  rasp  travels  along  the  out 
and  inner  side-the  workman,  with  a  knowing  look, 
regarding  it  till  he  has  probably  weakened  the  crust 
so  far  as-  to  render  it  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty 
and  risk  to  find  hold  for  the  nails.     This  done  he 
sets  to  work  to  find  the  corn.     For  this  purpose  a 
small  drawing-knife,  called  »  a  scratcher,"  is  brought 
into  requisition;   with  this   (I  can-find  no  better 
term)  he  digs  away  where  practice  has  taught  him 
the  corn  is  to  be  expected— namely,  the  inside  heel 
between  the  crust  and  the  bar.     I  should  mention 
that,  prior  to  such  anatomical  search,  in  most  cases 
he  sets  the  foot  on  the  ground,  and,  coming  in  front, 
probably  says  to  the  servant,  with  a  self-satisfied 
air,  "  There  !  his  foot  looks  a  very  different  thing  to 
what  it  did  when  you  brought  him."     But  to  re- 
turn to  the  searching.     After  considerable  digging 
in  the  corner,  and  the  whole  superstructure  of  sole 
being  removed,  the   corn   is   come  at,  and,  as  it 
somrtimes  happens,  the  sensible  part  of  the  foot  is 

come  at  also. 

The  smith  is  satisfied  with  the  shape  to  which  his 
paring  and  rasping  has  brought  the  foot,  and,  having 
discovered  the  latent  corn,  or  at  all  events,  bruise, 
we  must  suppose  he  would  have  been  equally  satis- 
fied with  his  work  had  he  taken  a  mule-footed  horse 
in  hand,  and,  by  dint  of  paring  away  the  toes  and 
front  part  of  the  foot,  had  brought  it  somewhat  into 
the  shape  of  a  well-formed  one.     But  to  the  work 
in  hand.     Having  removed  all  direct  top  pressure, 
he  commences  fitting  on  the  shoe  ;  the  pain  is  par- 
tially removed,  that  is,  so  far  as  super-pressure  is 
concerned;    but    there    remains   lateral    pressure. 
This,  at  first,  may  not  much  affect  the  horse,  and 
he  goes  sound,  or  comparatively  so,  for  a  time.    But 
mark  the  inevitable  result ;  he  has  so  weakened  the 
superstratum  of  insensible  sole  while  groping  for 
the  corn,  that  he  has  deprived  the  foot  of  any  power 
of  resisting  the  close  approach  of  the  wall  of  the 
foot  and  the  bars  ;  he  has,  in  fact,  counteracted  the 
intent  of  Nature,  which  originally  was,  that  each 
part  might  have  the  power  of  performing  its  ap- 
pointed  function.     The   consequence  is,  from  the 
want  of  the  accustomed  support  the  pressure  of  the 
shoe  at  the  heel  in  a  few  days  will  bend  the  weak- 
ened wall  on  which  it  rests  inwards,  and  the  shoe 
finally  bears  on  the  corn,  and  lameness  returns  with 
all  its  pristine  grievance.     It  is  true  there  are  some 
horses  the  crust  of  whose  foot  is  so  strong  that, 
though  you  diminish  inside  support,  is  strong  enough 
to  support  the  shoe,  keeping  it  from  pressure  on  the 


ailing  part.     Where  such  is  the  case,  the  horse  may 
go  in  an  ordinary  shoe ;  but  where  the  crust  is  thin, 
it  will  not  bear  the  abstraction  of  the  inward  sup- 
port, and  a  strapped  or  bar  shoe  will  be  necessary. 
We  know  that  in  a  general  way  the  undue  lowering 
of  the  heels  is   objectionable.     So  are  corns.     It 
therefore  merges  into  this,  whether  it  is  better  to 
lower  the  crust  and  cut  away  the  bars  and  heels  in 
a  corresponding  degree  to  the  quantum  of  sole  we 
remove,  or  to  leave  Ifte  horse  half  a  cripple  ;  for  I 
consider  that  in  many  cases  we  are  left  but  to  choose 
between  the  two  alternatives. 

The  difference  between  a  strapped  shoe  and  a  bar 
one  is,  the  latter  is  somewhat  rounded  at  the  heel, 
the  former  may  be  made  all  but  square ;  in  point  of 
fact,  they  are  pretty  much  the  same,  the  great  merit 
of  both  being  that  they  pass  over  the  frog,  to  which 
the  iron  part  which  connects  the  heels  may  in  the 
centre  be  flattened ;  and  to  this  flat  centre  may  be 
affixed  a  piece  of  shoe-sole  leather  on  the  part  on 
which  the  frog  bears,  thus  giving  the  shoe  a  bearing 
on  the  frog  that  greatly  lessens  that  on  the  heels,       • 
and  effectually  prevents  a  pressure  on  the  corn,  and 
likewise  saves  it  from  hurt  and  exposure  to  casual- 
ties.    It  must  be  quite  clear  to  any  one  that  a  horse 
with  a  sore  corn,  if  he  comes  on  a  projecting  sharp 
and  very  hard   substance,  must  drop  from  sheer 
pain.     Whether  he  falls  or  not,  will  depend  partly 
on  his  gameness  and  resolution,  and  partly  on  the 
quickness  with  which  he  brings  the  sound  leg  (if  he 
has  one)  to  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  one.     If  both 
feet  are  afflicted,  the  necessity  of  strapped  or  bar 
shoes  becomes  apparent. 

There  are  many  persons,  who,  from  prejudice,  ob- 
ject much  to  either :  they  think  they  have  a  tendency 
to  contract  the  foot,  and  say,  pertinently  enough,^*How 
can  a  horse's  foot  expand  with  a  piece  of  iron  run 
across  the  heels  that  would  prevent  it  doing  so?"  This 
would  be  all  very  well,  if  it  was  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  case ;   but  persons  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  though  the  heels  of  an  iron  shoe  cannot 
expand,  whether  it  be  a  common  made  one  or  a  bar 
shoe,  the  horse's  foot  can.     It  may  be  objected,  and 
frequently  is.  How  can  the  foot  expand  when  con- 
fined to  the  shoe  by  nails  ?    I  quite  admit  the  side 
crust  cannot ;    but  let  any  one  look  at  a  properly 
shod  foot,  they  will  find  the  nailing  and  nail  holes 
cease  long  ere  the  heels  begin.     Again,  let  any  one 
remove  a  shoe  of  any  kind,  after  it  has  been  worn 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  they  will  find  by  the  pol- 
ish and  marks  on  the  heel  of  the  shoe  that  those  of 
the  horse  have  had   ample   space   and  liberty  to 
expand,  if  disposed  to   do   so.     Contracted   heels 
and  feet  arise  from  various  causes,  chiefly,  I  should 
say,  from  internal   disease ;   but  I   conceive  it  to 
be  rarely  the  case  that  a  really  healthy  foot  be- 
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comes  a  contracted  one  from  the  effects  of  shoeing 
alone. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
shoeing   of   the   horse   that    probably    has    never 
attracted    the    notice    or    thought    of   the    casual 
observer.     Let  us  shoe  a  yearling  for  the  first  time  ; 
he  naturally  feels  awkward  in  his  shoes,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  but  also  from  one  that  strikes  but  few 
of  us.     He  has  been  accustomed  to  feel  his  foot,  toe, 
sides,  heels,  and  frog,  bearing  equally  on  the  ground. 
Now,  by  our  mode  of  shoeing,  and  the  form  of  the 
shoe,  we  deprive  him  of  (say)  one-fifth  of  the  sup- 
port his  foot  has  been  accustomed  to  feel ;  in  fact,  by 
the  formation  of  the  shoe,  we  deprive  him  of  sup- 
port to  the  frog  at  all.    From  this  he  would  probably 
feel  no  inconvenience  if  immediately  led  into  a  soft 
meadow,   where  the  shoe  could    bury  itself   deep 
enough  in  the  yielding  surface  to  enable  the  frog  to 
get  its  accustomed  support.     This  is  why  hunters 
and  race-horses  do  not  suffer  from    our  mode  of 
shoeing.     Their  principal  and  severest  work  is  done 
on   soft  ground,  and  this   neutralizes  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  dire  effects  of  taking  all  support 
from  the  frog.     Set  the  foot  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  well  made  high  road,  you  would  perceive,  as 
the  shoe  could  make  no  impression,  the  vast  amount 
of  support  of  which  we  deprive  the  leg  of  the  horse. 
The  frog  is  an  important  part  of  the  foot — an  elastic 
cushion  placed  at  the  heel,  to  take  off  the  concus- 
sion that  would  be  otherwise  thrown  on  the  sheath 
of  the  back  sinews — in  fact,  on  the  sinews  them- 
selves, and  all  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  back 
part  of  the  leg.     Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  ''  concussions  and  hard  roads."     Persons  are  apt 
to  think  the  only  concussion  to  be  feared  is  that 
which  affects  the  foot  of  the  horse  on  hard  roads  ; 
this,  I  admit,  is  bad  enough,  but  that  which  arises 
as  regards  the  back  sinews  having  no  support,  is 
infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded ;    and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying,  that,  if  I  had  a  horse  engaged  in  a 
gallop  match  against  time,  on  a  hard  road,  like  the 
one  performed  some  years  back  on  the  Brighton 
road,  he  should    most    unquestionably  do  it  with 
strapped  shoes,  well  padded  with  leather  for  the 
frog  to  rest  upon ;    and  I  am  quite  sure  all  horses 
used  on  hard  roads  would  go  better  in  such  shoes 
than    in  those    in    general    use.      Fortunately  for 
horses,  usual  road  work  is  not  severe  enough  or  fast 
enough  to  render  change  in  the  mode  of  shoeing 
necessary  for  sound  horses ;  and  many  persons  are 
so  influenced  by  appearances,  that  rather  than  use 
a  somewhat  unusual  shoe,  they  will  use  a  cripple, 
that  might  be  made  to  go  with  ease  to  himself  and 
safety  to  his  employer,  by  judicious  shoeing.     If  a 
man,  not  conversant  with  such  matters  himself,  has 
a  horse  thus  situated,  let  him  send  him  to  a  first  rate 


veterinarian,  with  permission  to  shoe  him  as  his 
judgment  directs;  he  may  then  depend  on  it,  all 
that  can  will  be  done  to  remedy  the  ailment. 

Harry  Hieover. 


<••» 


AN  ACRE  AND  A  HALF  OF  WHITE  BEANS. 

A  correspondent  of  the   Genesee  Farmer^  waiting 
from  Springhill,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  says  :  "  Allow 
me  to  give  the  facts  respecting  the  cultivation  of  one 
and  a  half  acres  of  beans  last  year.     The  soil  is  free 
from  excess  of  wet,  but  not  what  would  be  denom- 
inated   dry,   the    subsoil    being    tenacious,   but   a 
reasonable  depth  below  the  surface.     The  field  was 
cultivated  with  corn  and  beans  the  preceding  year. 
Last  spring,  after  having  put  it  in  good  condition 
with  plow  and  harrow,  I  drew  shallow  furrows  with 
the  plow  for  planting,  say  two  to  three  inches  deep 
and  three  feet  distant,  and  running  north  and  south. 
Planted  in  the  furrow  from  six  to  eight  beans  in  the 
hill,  scattering  them  a  little,  say  six  to  eight  inches  ; 
then  leave  a  space  of  twelve  inches,  and  plant  more 
beans,  and  so  forth.     I  have  tried  drilling,  and  find 
no  difference  in  the  product,  as  in  both  cases  they 
make  a  close  row ;  but  in  pulling,  the  former  method 
is  preferable,  when  by  using  both  hands,  we  pull  up 
a  hill  at  each  grasp.     When  the  beans  were  fairly 
up,  I  passed  the  plow  once  around  each  row,  turn- 
ing the  earth  towards  the  beans ;  and  when  nearly 
putting  forth  blossoms,  plowed  them  again  in  the 
same  way,  one  hand  with  the  hoe  following  the 
plow  at  each  dressing.     Under   ordinary    circum- 
stances, the  bean  lot  is  easily  kept  free  from  weeds, 
from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  up,  its 
large  foliage  takes  a  horizontal  position,  and  almost 
bids  defiance  to  intruders.     From  the  one  and  a 
half   acres,  I  had    twenty-four  bushels  of  beans, 
(small  white,)  worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  at  the  barn. 

"  On  land  that  has  suffered  from  hard  usage,  when 
being  restored,  and  in  a  transition  »state,  the  bean 
crop  is  much  more  reliable,  and  will  pay  better, 
than  wheat." 


*  ♦»» » 


SIMPLE  BUTTER  COOLER. 

Melted  butter  is  ail  very  well  in  its  right  place, 
but  when  butter  is  put  upon  the  tea  or  breakfast 
table,  having  the  appearance  of  being  just  out  of 
the    oven,  it    is    anything   but    creditable    to    the 
housekeeper,  and   far    from    satisfactory   to    those 
who  eat  it.    Dry  toast  is  positively  spoiled  if  spread 
with    soft    butter;     indeed,    if    butter    cannot    be 
brought  to  the  table,  at  least  firm,  if  not  hard,  it 
is  better  to  keep  it  away  altogether.     Fortuiuitely, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  to  such  des- 
perate measures,  as  butter  can  be  kept  nice  and 
cool  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  that  in  a  very  sim- 
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pie  manner.     Procure  a  large,  new  flower  pot,  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  cover  the  butter-plate,  and  also  a 
saucer  large  enough  for  the  flower  pot  to  rest  m 
upside  down ;  place  a  trivet  or  meatstand  (such  as 
is  sent  to  the  oven  when  a  joint  is  baked)  in  the 
saucer,  and  put  on  this  trivet  the  plate  of  butter ; 
now  fill  the  saucer  with  water,  and  turn  -the  flower 
pot  over  the  butter,  so  that  its  bottom  edge  will  be 
below  the  water.     The  hole  in  the  flower  pot  must 
be  fitted  with  a  cork ;    the  butter  will  then  be  in 
what  we  may  call  an  air-tight  chamber.     Let  the 
whole  of  the  outside  of  the  flower  pot  be  then  tho- 
rouo-hly  drenched  with  water,  and  place  it  in  as 
cool  a  spot  as  you  can.     If  this  be  done  over  night, 
the  butter  will  be  as  "firm  as  a  rock,"  at  breakfast 
time  ;  or,  if  placed  there  in  the  morning,  the  butter 
will  be  quite  hard  for  use  at  tea  hour.     The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  when  water  evaporates,  it  produces 
cold :  the  porous  pot  draws  up  the  water,  which,  in 
warm  weather,  quickly  evaporates  from  the  sides, 
and  thus  cools  it ;  and  as  no  warm  air  can  now  get 
at  the  butter,  it  becomes  firm  and  cool,  in  the  hot- 
test day.— Septimus  Piesse— Boston  Cultivator. 


The  exports  for  the  last  quarter  named,  from 
Boston,  were  $3,360,000;  and  from  New  York, 
$20,462,000;  from  Philadelphia,  $1,'742,000  ;  from 
Baltimore,  $2,206,000  ;  from  New  Orleans,  $34,741,- 
000  ;  and  from  San  Francisco,  $2,434,000. 

The  imports  for  the  same  quarters,  into  Boston, 
amounted  in  value  to  $11,316,000;  New  York, 
$64,891,000;  Philadelphia,  $4,131,000;  Baltimore, 
$2,685,000;  New  Orleans,  $7,058,000;  and  San 
Francisco,  $2,427,000. 

The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  for  the  last 
quarter  named,  amounted  to  $6,536,000. 


-<  ^  •  »  >" 


Soap  Suds  for  Currant  Bushes.— A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Indiana  Farmer  says  :     "  I  have  found  the 
cultivation  of  currants  to  be  very  profitable.     By 
care  and  attention,  I  greatly  increased  the  size  of 
the  bushes  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.     My  bushes 
are  now  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  are 
remarkably  thrifty.     The  cause  of  this  large  growth 
I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  pouring  soap  suds  and 
chamber  ley  around  their  roots  during  the  summer 
season.     I  am    satisfied,  from  my  own   experience 
and  that  of  some  of  my  neighbors,  that  the  treat- 
ment will  produce  a  most  astonishing  effect  upon 
the  growth  and  product  of  the  bushes,  and  would 
advise  others  to  give  it  a  trial." 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  the  following  brief 
summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States : 

The  exports  and  imports  into  the  six  principal 
collection  districts  of  the  United  States  for  the 
quarters  ending  31st  December,  1856,  and  31st  of 
March,  1857,  were  as  follows— the  six  ports  are 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  : 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31st,  1856,  the 
aggregate  of  exports  was  $69,118,000,  and  of  imports 

$64,181,000. 

For  the  quarter  ending  3lst  March,  1857,  the  ex- 
ports were  $69,945,000,  and  the  imports  $92,500,000. 

Vol.  Yll.— 14 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MANURING. 

The    great  fundamental   principle   on    which   a 
manure  is  employed   depends  upon  the  fact  that 
every  plant  during  its  growth  accumulates  in  its 
system  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  essential  to  its 
existence,  which  it  derives  partly  from  the  soil,  and 
partly  from  the  air.     From  the  former  it  extracts 
the  fixed  mineral  matters  which  exist  there,  and 
there  only ;  while  from  both  it  obtains  supplies  of 
its  organic  food,  that  is  of  the  water,  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  nitric  acid,  required  to  build  up  that 
greatly  preponderating  portion  of  its  mass,  which 
is    combustible.     Plants    grow    naturally  without 
cultivation,  because   the   soil   and  the   air   always 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  the  elements  they  re- 
quire;   and  as  they  either  di^  in  the    spot  where 
they  grow,  or  are  consumed  by  wild  animals,  these 
substances  sooner  or  later  find  their  way  back  to 
the  soil,  there  to  commence  a  new  cycle  of  similar 
changes,  so  that  a  certain  moderate  production  con- 
tinues from  year  to  year.     But  when  agriculture 
comes  into  operation  these  conditions  are  changed : 
the  crop  is  removed  from  the  soil  and  consumed 
elsewhere,  and  though  the  air  will  still  afford  the 
elements  which  are  derived  from  it  as  abundantly 
as  before,  the  next  generation  of  plants  must  find 
in  the  soil  a  diminished  supply  of  the  substances  it 
obtains  from  hence.     The  necessary  consequence 
is  that  if  the  cultivation  of  plants  be  continued,  the 
quantity  of  valuable   matters  in  the  soil  becomes 
less  and  less,  until  at  length  they  are  so  much  re- 
duced  as  to  be  no  longer  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  the  soil  is  then  said  to  be  ex- 

hausted. 

To  restore  the  fertility  of  such  an  exhausted  soil, 
vegetable  matters  or  the  dung  of  animals,  which 
consists,  to  a  large  extent,  of  partially  decomposed 
vegetable  matters,  must  be  returned  to  the  soil 
and  herein  lies  the  simple,  the  oldest,  and  the  most 
generally  employed  method  of  manuring,  and  the 
only  one  possible,  so  long  as  the  principles  on  which 
a  manure  acts  wero  unknown.     But  now  that  the 
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progress  of  scientific  knowledge  has  enabled  us,  in 
place  of  considering  farm-yard  manure  as  a  whole, 
to  estimate  the  advantages  derived  from  each  of  its 
numerous  constituents,  we  have  come  to  see  that  it 
may  not  in  all  cases  be  an  indispensable  manure, 
but  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  replaced  by  other 
substances.     In   fact,  when  we  inquire   more  mi- 
nutely into  the  cause  of  the  diminished  fertility  of 
a  soil  from  which  a  succession  of  crops  have  been 
removed,  it  is  found  rarely  to  depend  on  the  general 
exhaustion  of  all  the  requisite  elements,  but  most 
commonly  on  the  deficiency  of  one  or  more  sub- 
stances which  have  been  removed  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  crops,  while  the  others  still  remain  in  suffi- 
cient abundance.     And  hence  the  fertility  depends 
not  so  much  on  those  substances  which  are  abund- 
ant, as  in  those  which  are   most  deficient,  and  the 
absence  of  which  renders   the  others  useless,  the 
plants  cannot  grow  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
all  their  constituents.     A  soil  in  this  condition  does 
not  absolutely  require  farm-yard  manure,  but  may 
be  again  made  to  produce  abundant  crops  by  the 
application  of  the  one  deficient  substance,  which  is 
then  called  a  special  manure.     When  so  treated,  a 
soil  will  retain  this  renewed  fertility  for  a  certain 
time,  but  at  length  becomes  again  fertile,  even  under 
a  continued  application  of  this  manure,  which  is 
then  said,  in  ordinary  language,  to  have  lost  its  ef- 
fect, although  the  real  reason  is  that  the  supply  of 
a  second  constituent   has  been  exhausted,    and  it 
also  must  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  manure. 

In  all  that  precedes,  we  have  supposed  it  to  be  re- 
quired merely  to  keep  up  a  certain  moderate  fer- 
tility, such  as  an  ordinary  soil  may  be  supposed  to 
possess  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  agriculture  does  a 
good  deal  more  than  this,  and  seeks  to  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  vegetation  than   the  natural  soil 
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can  do,    without  extraneous  aid— an   effect  which 
may  manifestly  be  always  produced  by  supplies  of 
farm-yard   manure,    sufficient   to    afford   a   super- 
abundance of  all  the  different  constituents  of  plants. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  succeed  equally  well 
without  it,  if,  as  will  frequently  happen,  some  of  the 
constituents  be  abundant,  and  their  utility  be  limited 
by  the  deficiency  of  only  one  or  two.     Thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  may  conceive  a  soil  containing  a  super- 
abundance of  all  the  mineral  elements  of  the  plant, 
but  no   ammonia  or  other  nitrogenous   matter,  in 
which  case  the  produce  will  be  Jimitcd  by  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  which  the  plants  can  obtain  from 
the  air  during  the  period  of  growth,  and  may  be 
greatly  increased   by  a  special  manure  containing 
nothing  but  that  substance;    so,  likewise,    it  may 
happen   that   even    where   farm-yard   manure    has 
been  applied  in  very  large  quantity,  the  addition  of  a 
special  manure  may  still  be  advantageous  ;  because 


as   ordinary  dung   consists   of  the  constituents  of 
plants,  minus  those  substances  which  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  animals  which  fed  upon  them,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  so  pro- 
duced ;  or  if  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied  happen 
to  require  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  any  par- 
ticular element,  it  may  be  advisable  to  add  an  extra 
quantity  of  that  substance,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
full  effect  to  its  other  constituents. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that,  according  to 
the  definition  now  given,  there  is  a  very  important 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a  general  and  spe- 
cial manure.     When  the   former  is   used,    all   the 
constituents  of  plants  are  added  to  the  soil ;   and 
not  only  is  its  fertility  maintained,  but  if  they  be 
used  with  sufficient  liberality,  its  productive  capa- 
city may  be  materially  increased.     Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  special  manure  adds  nothing  to  the 
permanent  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  only  renders  its 
existing  constituents   more   rapidly  available,   and 
hastens  rather  than  defers  its  exhaustion.     Such,  at 
least,  would  be  the  case  if  special  manures  were 
employed  alone,   a   method   rarely  practised,   and 
which,    in    my    opinion,    should    be   scrupulously 
avoided,  except  under  very  special  circumstances. 
But  if  special  manures    be    employed   along  with 
farm-yard  manure,  the  result  is  different.     A  given 
quantity  of  the  latter  can,  of  course,  produce  only  a 
certain  amount  of  crop ;  but  if  mixed  with  a  special 
manure,  it  is  more  rapidly  converted  into  vegetable 
matter,  and  this  is  advantageous  to  the  farmer.     It 
may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  the  farmer  receives  back 
what  he  has  put  into  the  ground.     But  this  is  not 
the    case ;  during  six  months  of  the  year  manure 
lying  in  the  ground  is  undergoing  decomposition, 
although  there  are  no  plants  to  make  use  of  it,  and 
the  constituents  then  set  free  are  in  part  at  least 
washed  away  and  lost.     Even  if  none  of  it  were 
lost,  it  would  not  be  altogether  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  for,  to  take  an  extreme  case  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, if  we  suppose  a  part  of  the  manure  to  re- 
main undecomposed  for  fourteen  years  after  its  ap- 
plication, it  will,  if  only  five  per  cent,  interest  on  its 
price  be  reckoned,  have  cost  the  farmer  twice  as 
much  as  that  which  was  consumed  during  the  year 
of  its  application.     While,  therefore,  I  consider  the 
use  of  special  manures   alone  a  most  injudicious 
and  short-sighted  policy,  which  can  rarely  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage,   there  is  no  question  that 
their  proper  combination  with  farm-yard  manure  is 
really  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  ever 
introduced  into  the  practice  of   agriculture.— Z>r. 
Ander.sen,  in  a  Paper,  read  before  the  Highland  Ar/ri- 
cultural  Society  of  Scotland. 
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ENGLISH  BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  AMERICA. 

About  two  months  ago,  Dr.  Johns,  Captain  Brown, 
and  Mr.  Jacoby  arrived  in  Liverpool,  as  a  deputa- 
tion from    the   Illinois  Agricultural   Improvement 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  horses,  bulls, 
heifers,  sheep,  and  pigs,   to  be   taken   to  Illinois. 
Since  their  arrival  they  have  visited  most  parts  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  stock.     They  attended  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Dublin,  where 
they  purchased  four  bulls,  four  heifers,  thirteen  pigs, 
and  some  sheep,  all  leading,  and  indeed  first-class 
prize   takers,  and  for  them   they  paid  very  large 
prices.     The  animals  have  been  for  some  time  in 
Liverpool  at  Mr.  Bell's  establishment,  the  Adelphi 
stables.     They  are  splendid  specimens,  the  cattle 
being  all  of  the  short-horned  breed.     The  three  gen- 
tlemen first  named  have  now,  after  much  difficulty 
and   expensive   travelling,   nearly   completed   their 
purchases,  and  the  animals  are  in  course  of  arriving 
in  Liverpool  daily.     They  experienced  very  great 
difficulty  in  falling  in   with   entire   horses  of  the 
highest  class,  three  of  which,  thorough-bred,  they 
wanted,  and  for  which  they  were  prepared  to  pay 
as  high  a  price  as  1800  guineas  each.     When  the 
purchlises  are  all  completed   there  will  be   about 
thirty-five  head  of  cattle,  four  horses,  twenty-five  to 
thirty  sheep,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pigs. 
There  will  also  be  a  number  of  agricultural  laborers, 
with  their  wives  and  families.     Some  idea  of  the 
value  and  extent  of  this  shipment  may  be  formed 
from  the  statement  that  the  freight  for  the  'tween- 
decks  alone  is  £800,  and  that  fully  double  that  sum 
will  be  expended  in  provisions  and  fitting  up  stalls 
and  pens  for  the  animals  for  conveying  them  to 
Philadelphia ;  while  a  still  further  large  outlay  must 
be  incurred  in  forwarding  them  from  that  port  to 
their  place  of  ultimate  destination. 


The  Gloucester  Farm  and  Town  Association,  com- 
posed of  Germans,  have  located  a  colony  called 
» Egg  Harbor  City,'"  in  South  Jersey.  The  total 
amount  of  land  in  the  colony,  is  28,000  acres; 
which  is  divided  into  farms  and  city  lots,  in  which 
over  2000  settlers  have  taken  an  interest. 


Extraordinary  Sale  of  Ram  Hogs  at  Lincoln 
FAIR.—73  ram  hogs,  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert 
Howard,  of  Dunholme  Lodge,  Lincoln,  were  sold  by 
auction  by  Mr  Briggs,  which  averaged  the  immense 
sum  of  <£7  5s.  each.  The  best  pair  were  sold  to 
Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Rainton,  at  £20  each;  another 
pair  to  Mr.  Minta,  of  Normanton,  at  £16  each ;  oth- 
ers, at  high  prices,  were  sold  to  Mr.  Banks  Stanhope, 
M.  P.,  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Simmons,  &c. 


CORN  CULTURE. 

Corn  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant crop  of  the  United  States.     It   makes  our 
bread  and  our  pork ;  it  feeds  our  horses,  our  catlle, 
and   our   poultry.     In   fact,  everything  eats  corn. 
Great  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  whisky;   and  within   a  few   years  it  has   been 
largely  exported.     A  great  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  is  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  valuable  grain.     It  is  important,  then, 
that  its  culture  should  be  good  and  practical.     The 
crop  might  be  immensely  increased  by  a  little  more 
attenticm  to  proper  planting  and  management.     It 
has  been  raised  so  easily  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
West,  that  numbers  of  farmers  have  bestowed  little 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  or  exclu- 
sion of  the  weeds.     A  slight  plowing,  and  one  or 
two  careless  dressings,  has  been  considered  suffi- 
cient to  insure  a  good  yield.     This  answered  a  very 
tolerable  purpose  while  the  ground  was  fresh  and 
unexhausted;  but  it  will  not  do  where  continued 
crops  are  expected  to  be  raised. 

To    insure  success,  the  ground  should  be  very 
deeply  and  thoroughly  plowed,  and  well  pulverized 
with  the  harrow,  to  make  the  soil  as  mellow  and 
fine  as  possible,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  seven  or  eight 
inches— the   deeper  the   better.     Clayey  soils   are 
greatly  benefited  by  being  plowed  in  the  fall,  and 
subjecting  as  much  of  the  sub-soil  as  is  possible  to 
the  action  of  winter  frosts.     The  action  of  the  frost 
seems  to  destroy  its  tenacity,  causes  it  to  pulverize 
more  readily,  and  therefore  fits  it  better  to  nourish 
the  growing  plant.     Besides,  ground  well  plowed 
late  in  the  fall,  is^nuch  less  likely  to  be  injured 
from  icashin<j  by  the  heavy  rains  which  usually  fall 
during  the  winter,  and  from  which  causes  rolling 
lands  are  sometimes  very  materially  injured.  Ground 
that  has  had  a  fall  plowing,  and  not  been  trodden 
by  stock,  turns  up  in  the  spring  in  fine  condition  for 
the  ensuing  crop,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  expense  is  a 
good  investment. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  well  prepared,  it  should 
be  laid  off  both  ways,  for  convenience  in  cultivation. 
Let  the  furrows  be  as  light  and   straight  as  pos- 
sible, and  four  feet  apart.     As  the  crop  is  sometimes 
overtaken  by  frosts  in  Autumn,  it  is  desirable  to 
plant  early— say  as  near  as  may  be  the  first  week  in 
May,  in  this  latitude.     The  finest  and  most  plump 
ears  should  be  selected  for  seed,  always  giving  pre- 
ference to  such  as  have  long  kernels  and  small  cob, 
excluding  the  tips  of  the  ears.     Thirty-six  or  forty 
hours  before  planting,  put  the  seed  corn  into  a  ves- 
sel and  cover  with  water  about  milk  warm.     Let  it 
stand  in  this  condition  about  twelve  hours;  then 
pour  off  the  water,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to 
swell,  putting  some  old  rug  or  cloth  over  it  to  pre- 
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vent  its  becoming  too  dry.  Let  it  stand  in  a  mass 
in  this  situation  until  the  sprout  is  about  to  start, 
and  then  plant  it.  Cover  lightly,  unless  the  ground 
should  be  dry,  in  which  case  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  of  mould,  as  fine  and  moist  as  possible, 
should  be  put  on.  The  trouble  of  thus  soaking  the 
seed  is  but  trifling.  It  will  show  whether  it  is 
likely  to  germinate  well,  will  bring  forward  the 
crop  about  one  week  earlier,  and  expose  the  seeds 
for  a  much  shorter  period  to  the  ravages  of  vermin. 

The  above  preparation  is  particularly  advisable 
when  re-planting  becomes  necessary,  and  is  im- 
portant to  bring  the  plant  forward  rapidly.  I  have 
planted  with  the  sprouts  half  an  inch  long.  If 
covered  lightly  in  this  condition,  it  will  come  up  in 
three  or  four  days  in  warm  weather.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  dropping.  Avoid  putting  any  thing  on  the 
hills  but  fine  mould.  If  sods  or  lumps  are  placed 
on  the  seeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  crooked  and 
twisted,  and  never  form  good  stalks.  Four  to  six 
grains  may  be  dropped  in  a  hill,  which  should  be 
reduced  to  three  on  the  first  dressing,  leaving  such 
plants  as  are  most  vigorous,  and  stand  well  apart. 
In  fact,  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  the  grains 
scattered  when  the  seed  is  dropped,  so  the  stalks 
may  have  room  to  grow  without  intruding  on  each 
other. 

So  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently  large — say 
from  four  to  eight  inches  high — the  work  of  tending 
should  be  commenced.  If  the  ground  be  weedy,  so 
much  attention  with  hoe  and  fingers  must  be  be- 
stowed US  will  remove  all  those  inveterate  enemies 
to  a  good  crop.  It  is  all  important  that  the  ground 
be  kept  loose  and  clear.  TheTast  time  it  is  worked^ 
a  plow  should  be  used,  running  the  furrows  north 
and  south,  if  practicable,  throwing  the  soil  well  up 
the  hills,  though  not  plowing  very  deeply.  This 
will  greatly  protect  the  stalks  from  being  blown 
over  by  summer  storms,  particularly  strong  winds, 
which  are  often  very  disastrous  where  level  culture 
is  adopted. 

A  while  after  the  crop  is  laid  by,  some  weeds 
will  spring  up  in  the  best  tended  fields.  These 
should  be  promptly  destroyed  before  the  seeds 
ripen.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  destroy  the  parent 
than  all  its  progeny.  If  suffered  to  go  to  seed, 
weeds  will  be  plentiful  and  troublesome  in  the  en- 
suing year. 

Little  need  be  said  in  regard  to  harvesting.  Corn 
diff'ers  from  all  other  grain.  It  is  so  well  protected 
by  the  husks,  it  will  not  be  materially  injured  by 
remaining  in  the  field  for  weeks  after  it  has  ripened. 
This  gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  of  attending  to 
it  at  his  leisure.  It  is  a  good  plan,  however,  for  those 
who  have  stock  to  feed,  to  cut  up  a  part  or  all  of  their 
crop  for  this  purpose.    The  best  mode  is,  to  place  in 


the  ground,  at  suitable  distances  for  good  sized 
shocks,  three  stalks,  in  a  triangular  form,  at  three  or 
four  feet  apart.  Bring  the  tops  together  and  tie  with 
strong  string  ;  then  with  a  corn-knife  cut  the  stalks 
oif  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  set  them  up  around  the  stakes.  When 
the  shock  is  sufficiently  large,  tie  the  tops  together 
with  a  strong  string,  to  prevent  their  falling,  or 
being  blown  down.  About  a  week  afterward,  when 
the  stalks  have  shrunk,  these  strings  should  be 
tightened  up.  Shocks  put  up  in  this  way  will 
stand  until  March  without  any  material  injury  ;  and 
if  well  put  up  will  never  blow  down.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  that  the  stakes  are  well  set  in 
the  ground  ;  and  as  it  is  usually  hard  at  that  season, 
a  crow  bar  will  be  necessary.  On  the  proper 
setting  of  the  stakes  much  of  the  security  of  the 
shock  will  depend.  Corn  thus  put  up  should  be  cut 
so  soon  as  the  cars  are  sufficiently  ripe  not  to  sus- 
tain much  loss  by  shrinkage,  and  while  most  of  the 
blades  are  still  green.  The  usual  time  is  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  September. 

It  should  not  be  shocked  in  the  field  and  the  fod- 
der left  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  is  often  done. 
Cattle  will  not  eat  it  after  it  has  been  wet.  It  may 
be  hauled  in  dry  weather  during  the  winter  as 
wanted,  but  should  be  placed  in  a  barn  or  under 
shelter.  Treated  in  this  manner,  it  furnishes  excel- 
lent fodder,  and  stock  may  be  wintered  on  it  pretty 
well  (except  milch  cows),  with  very  little  other  food. 
The  shocking  can  thus  be  done  during  the  leisure 
months  of  winter,  as  the  feed  is  wanted. 

Some  may  think  this  paiiistaking  culture  is  un- 
worthy of  attention ;  but  they  are  mistaken.  The 
additional  labor  beyond  that  ordinarily  bestowed, 
is  really  not  great.  The  taxes,  the  fences,  the  in- 
terest on  the  investment  of  land,  etc.,  is  all  the 
same,  whether  you  make  a  good  crop  or  a  poor  one. 
If,  therefore,  you  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  labor  of 
producing,  and  get  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  crop, 
the  investment  is  a  good  one  by  arithmetic. — Ohio 
Valley  Farmer. 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Meeting  for  1858,  it  has 
been  decided,  shall  be  held  in  Chester,  agreeably  to 
the  request  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  Northern 
district. 


How  TO  Behave  ;  A  Pocket  Manual  of  Republican 
Etiquette  and  Guide  to  Correct  Personal  Habits. 
Embracing  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
good  manners  ;  useful  hints  on  the  care  of  the 
person,  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  habits,  dress, 
self-culture,  and  behavior  at  home.  Price,  post- 
paid, paper,  30c.,  muslin,  50c.  New  York  :  Fowler 
AND  Wells,  308  Broadway. 


LAMENESS  FROM  CONTRACTED  HEELS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Working  Farmer,  gives 
the  following  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  this 
malady.     He  says  : 

"  About  six  months  since  1  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
cure  of  this  complaint,  which  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  three  cases  that  I  am  disposed  to  communi- 
cate  it.     My   opinion   is,   that   nine-tenths   of   the 
foundered  horses  are  made  so  by  the  shoer.     For  a 
number  of  years  my  horses  were  shod  by  one  man, 
who  fitted  his  shoes  very  carefully— opened  the  heels 
handsomely  by  trimming  the  frog  and  the  heel  of  the 
hoof;  and  thinned  the  sole  nicely,  taking  off  all  ap- 
pearance of  bars— making  the  shoe  nearly  straight 
from  the  ball  of  the  foot  to  the  heel.     First,  one 
horse  became  lame  in  one  foot,  then  in  the  other ; 
soon  another  one  became  lame,  and  in  spite  of  all 
our  experiments,  the  third  one  was  beginning  to 
•  show  the  eff"ects  of  this  shoeing,  when  I  changed  the 
practice.     Now  the  two  latter  are  perfectly  sound  ; 
and  the  first  one,  that  had  become  so  bad  that  it 
was  painful  to  drive  her  even  upon  a  walk,  is  so 
much  improved  that  she  feels  and  acts  like  a  dif- 
ferent animal.     Now  for  the  plan. 

"  Pare  the  foot  pretty  close  ;  thin  the  sole  in  front 
of  the  bars,  but  cut  no  more  off  the  bars  than  that 
the  shoe  may  not  press  upon  them ;  fit  the  shoe  to 
the  shape  of  the  foot,  making  it  come  fairly  under 
the  heel  of  the  hoof  and  as  wide  as  you  can  have  it 
and  get  the  nails  in.     Do  not  open  the  heels— at  any 
rate  cut  nothing  from  the  frog,  whether  ragged  or 
not ;  if  you  choose  you  may  take  a  very  little  from 
the  heel  of  the  hoof  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  frog,  but  the  practice  is  questionable.     I  think 
the  bar  and  the  frog  are  intended  to  keep  the  heels 
apart ;  therefore,  save  all  the  strength  you  can  in 
the  former,  and  do  not  disqualify  the  latter  from 
accomplishing  its  object  by  putting  it  away  so  that 
it  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  heels.     Now  cul- 
tivate the  growth  of  the  frog  by  applying  daily  either 
soap  and  tar  boiled  together,  or  soft  soap,  or  urine, 
Avhich  I  think  best  of  all.     Take  up  the  foot,  clean 
it  out  carefully,  and  make  your  application  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  the  frog,  and  the  heel.     Standing 
in  mud  of  blue  clay  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  is 
excellent." 


MAN  WILL  INDULGE  IN  POISONS. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are   600,000,000  of  hu- 
man beings  who  use  tobacco,  and  that  the  world 
produces    annually    1,480,000,000    pounds    of   this 
fascinating    and    poisonous   weed.     Opium    eaters 
number  about   100,000,000;    Indian-hemp    eaters, 
150,000;  butternut  eaters,  100,000,000;  cocoa  eat- 
ers, 10,000,000.     The  value  of  these  articles  con- 
sumed, to  say  nothing  of  coffee  and  tea,  is  computed 
at  $300,000,000  per  annum.    Suppose  we  add  strong 
drink,  what  a  frightful  aggregate  of  expense  we 
would   show.     Hard    times    would   cease,   if  man 
would  cease  to  poison  himself. 


■•4  ♦»»■»■■ 


Rhubarb  Pies  with  Less  Sweetening.- 
pondent,  who  feelingly  sympathizes  with 
complaints  of  the  high  price  of  sugar, 
rhubarb  pies  can  be  made  with  a  great 
sugar  by  the  following  process:  After 
the  rhubarb  in  the  usual  way,  put  it 
water  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  repeat 
improve  the  rhubarb,  and  save  a  third  of 
— Providence  Journal, 


-A  corres- 
us  in  our 
says  that 
saving  in 
preparing 
in  boiling 
it.  It  will 
the  sugar. 


HOW  TO  DESTEOY  CATERPILLARS. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  single  word  to  every  reader  of 
yours  who  owns  an  apple  tree. 

No  person  can  honestly  call  himself  a  farmer,  or 
a  horticulturist,  who  permits  a  single  nest  of  these 
destructive  insects  to  infest  his  trees.  He  is  neither 
honest  to  himself,  nor  to  his  neighbors. 

Caterpillars  seldom  leave  their  nests  to  feed  be- 
fore 9  o'clock,  A.  M.  They  enter  at  noon,  and  leave 
again  in  the  afternoon. 

Many  plans  are  suggested  for  their  destruction. 
Not  long  since,  a  farmer  came  into  this  city  pur- 
posely to  purchase  a  gun  in  order  to  blow  up  their 
nests  with  powder— a  useless  expense  and  waste  of 
time,  since  he  would  merely  scatter,  not  destroy 

them. 

The  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  recom- 
mends a  stiff  dust-brush  on  a  pole,  but  in  this  way 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  merely  dislodged. 

The  plan  which  I  have  practised  for  years  with 
complete  success,  is  simple  and  cheap.  In  fact  it 
pays  for  itself  over  and   over  again  in  the  very 

operation. 

Attach  a  small  swab  to  the  end  of  a  light  pole  of 
convenient  length,  and  procure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  whale  or  train  oil,  such  as  is  used  by  tanners. 
While  the  worms  are  in  their  nests,  dip  the  swab  in 
the  oil,  and  rub  it  around  the  limb  of  the  tree  just 
above  and  below  the  nest,  and  then  rub  the  nest 
itself  with  the  swab.     This  operation  should  be  per- 
formed just  as  the  nests  become  visible  on  the  trees. 
The  effect  is  magical.     A  whole  orchard  may  be 
gone  over  in  a  short  time  with  little  labor,  and  ab- 
solute certainty  of  the  entire  destruction  of  all  cater- 
pillars in  the  nests  thus  treated. 

Unity  of  action  in  this  respect  among  the  adjoin- 
ing proprietors  would  rid  a  whole  neighborhood  of 
this  destructive  and  disgraceful  pest  in  two  or  three- 
seasons  at  farthest. 

R.,  in  the  Homestead. 

New  Uaven^  June,  1857. 
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Introduction  of  Alpaca  Sheep  into  New  South 
Wales— Mr.  C.  Ledger,  of  Cachi,  is  endeavoring  to 
introduce  Alpaca  sheep  into  New  South  Wales.     He 
writes  that  ''  he  has  actually  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  Bolivia  a  large  flock  of  Alpacas ;"    that  in 
October  last  ''  he  had  more  than  300  Alpaca  sheep 
far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Coppiopo ;"    and  that 
•'  in  April  (last  month)  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
be  on  their  voyage  to  New  South  Wales."     A  few 
of  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Ledger's  undertaking  may 
be  mentioned :     The  Alpaca  sheep  are  to  be  met 
only  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.     The 
Peruvian  Government,  in  1846,  and,  afterwards,  the 
Bolivian   Government,  issued  a  decree  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  those  animals ;  and  active  mea- 
sures were  adopted,  by  authority,  to  destroy  any 
flocks  found  on  their  way  to  the  territory  of  the  Ar- 
gentine republic.     Mr.  Ledger  had  to  drive  his  flock 
about   400  leagues,    (three   leagues   being  a  day's 
journey,)  and  after  every  ten  days  of  journeying,  a 
rest  of  a  month  was  necessary;    besides  which  the 
passing  of  the  difficult  ranges  of  Cordillera  could 
only  be  afi'ected  at  certain  seasons.     His  losses,  he 
writes,  have  been  enormous,  but  not  so  great  as  to 
cause  him  to  abandon  his  scheme. 


STATE  FAIRS,  FOR  1867. 

^^^^ Cincinnati September  15—18 

Canada  East Montreal September  16-18. 

^'^''''''*' I*eoria September  21-26. 

Pennsylvania Sept.  29,  to  Oct.  2. 

^'^^""^"^ Montpelier Sept.  30,  to  Oct.  2. 

^''^^°«^^ Janesville Sept.  29,  to  Oct.  2. 

United  States Louisville,  Ky October  1—6. 

^^^'^^^^ Indianapolis October  4—10 

^^^^^OTk Buffalo October  6-9. 

^^^* Muscatine October  6— 9. 

Michigan Detroit 

New  Hampshire Concord October  7—9. 

Kentucky Henderson October  12—16. 

Connecticut Bridgeport October  13—16. 

East  Tennessee KnoxviUe October  20—23 

Massachusetts Boston October  20-24 

^*^y'^°d Baltimore October  21-25. 

We«t  Tennessee Jackson October  27-30 

^'"«^"^* October  28-31. 

New  Hampshire Concord 

The  trial  of  Reapers  and  Mowers  by  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Hamilton,  Butler 
county,  July  1st,  1857.  Premiums,  $50;  and  $30 
each  for  Reaper,  Mower,  and  Reaper  and  Mower 
combined. 


\n 


A  sample  of  158  mangold  wurtzels,  weighing  IJ 
ton,  and  averaging  17 J  lbs.  each,  was  exhibited  in 
the  Lincoln  Corn  Exchange,  last  Friday,  on  the 
stand  of  Mr.  Horner.  They  were  grown  from  Odams' 
blood  manure,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Weightman,  of  Win- 
throp,  near  Newark. 


SHADE  TEEES  AROUND  DWELLINGS. 

Shade  trees  of  houses,  are  beautiful,  but  they 
never  should  be  so  closely  planted  as  to  exclude  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  thus  cause  dampness  in  the 
dwellings.  When  trees  spread  out  their  broad  arms, 
and  prevent  "  old  Sol"  from  sending  his  cheering 
rays  into  every  room  in  a  house,  their  branches 
should  be  thoroughly  pruned,  or  every  intermediate 
tree  cut  down. 

Dr.  Hall,  in  his  Journal  of  Health,  says  respecting 
light :— "  No  room  without  the  glorious  sunshine  is 
fit  for  any  living  creature— man  or  beast.  The  glo- 
rious sunshine,  the  free  and  bounteous  gift  of  a 
beneficent  Creator,  is  the  source  of  all  buoyant, 
healthful  life." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Cultivator  states 
that  a  friend  of  his  had  a  large  number  of  the  bar- 
ren mulberry  trees  growing  in  his  yard,  and  casting 
such  a  dense  shade  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  never- 
reached  the  ground.    He  called  his  attention  to  this, 
and  advised  him   to  remove   every  alternate  one. 
This  was  not  done  ;  they  w^ere  allowed  to  stand. 
That  season  he  lost  his  wife  and  three  children  by 
sickness.     The  correspondent  referred  to  attributed 
this  sickness  to  the  dampness  in  and  around  his 
friend's  house,  caused  by  the  deep  shade  of  the  trees. 
His  inference  is  probably  a  correct  one,  for  a  free 
admission  of  cheering  light  can  never  be  excluded 
from  any  house  by  shade  trees  (or  anything  else) 
but  at  the  peril  of  health.    In  this  place  we  also  ad- 
vise those  who  have  shade  trees  around  their  houses 
to  be  very  careful  at  this  season  to  sweep  up  blos- 
soms and  pollen  which  fall  upon  the  ground  and 
remove  them  to  a  distance,  for  all  decaying  vege- 
table matter  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings  en- 
genders miasma. 


-•-• 


THE  MAPLE  SUGAR  CROP  OF  1857. 

The  Albamj  Argus  estimates  the  maple  sugar  crop 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  present  spring,  at 
20,000,000  pounds,  the  total  value  of  which, 
at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  (a  low  esti- 
mate,) is  $2,500,000.  The  same  paper  estimates 
the  whole  crops  of  the  Union  at  68,500,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $8,502,500— making  the  quantity  and 
value  very  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  cane  pro- 
duct of  last  year— and  contributing,  in  a  very 
important  degree,  to  relieve  the  last  year's  defi- 
ciency. 


'♦»" 


Glycerine,  we  learn  from  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  is  being  extensively  and  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  It  has  the 
recommendation  of  being  much  more  agreeable  to 
take,  being  of  a  sweetish  flavor. 
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NOTICES  FROM  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 

JOURNALS. 


TRANSLATED  AND  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  GEN- 
TLEMAN. 

Large  Beet  Crops. 

The  distinguished  French  agriculturist,  Auguste 
DE  Gasparin,  has  communicated  to  the  Journal 
cP Agriculture  Pratique  an  account  of  an  experiment 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  beet,  which  is  so  instructive 
that  it  deserves  to  be  transferred  to  our  columns. 
The  experiment  was  made  on  about  one-fourth  of 
an  acre,  and  the  yield  was  at  the  enormous  rate  of 
127  tons  (of  2,000  lbs.)  per  acre.  To  produce  such 
a  crop,  the  author  says,  "  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
eight  conditions,  viz. : 

"  1.  Deeply  trench  the  soil. 

<'  2.  Manure  largely. 

<'3.  Crowd  the  plants  to  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  a  foot  from  each  other. 

"  4.  Irrigate  the  land  every  fourteen  days  when  it 
does  not  rain. 

"  5.  Hoe  after  each  rain  or  irrigation. 

"6.  Trim  down  all  plants  that  begin  to  go  to 

seed. 

"  7.  Remove   no  leaves  for  fodder,   as   is   often 

done. 

»  8.  Leave  the  beets  in  the  ground  until  the  end 
of  November,  or  until  the  course  of  vegetation  is 

finished." 

The  author  remarks  with  regard  to  these  condi- 
tions, as  follows  : 

"  1.  The  deep  tillage  allows  the  plant  to  attain  its 
utmost  development  so  far  as  length  of  root  is  con- 
cerned, and  probably  also  in  all  its  proportions. 

"  2.  Seven  hundred  cubic  feet  of  good  stable  ma- 
nure and  three  cwt.  of  rape-cake,  were  applied  to 
the  trial-plot  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 

"  3.  The  seed  were  sown  on  the  first  of  January 
in  a  hot-bed,  and  in  April  at  the  usual  time  of  sow- 
ing, plants  as  thick  as  the  finger  were  set  out  in  the 
field.  This  early  planting  is  very  essential  for  the 
highest  success.  When  the  beets  were  dug  they 
had  been  in  the  ground  during  a  vegetating  period 
of  nine  months,  and  as  the  roots  acquire  a  new  con- 
centric ring  every  fourteen  days,  they  had  eighteen 
rings  in  all,  or  six  more  than  those  sown  at  the 
usual  time;  and  since  these  six  rings  were  the 
outer  ones,  the  volume  of  the  beet  was  more  than 

doubled. 

"  4.  Since  the  roots  of  the  beet  do  not  spread  far, 
laterally,  the  plants  may  be  grown  very  thickly.  The 
author  observed  that  when  from  fault  in  sowing  two 
seeds  fell  into  the  same  hole,  the  plants  were  never- 
theless as  well  developed  as  the  others. 

"  5.  Irrigation  is  indispensable  for  growing  the 
heaviest  crops.     During  the  last  two  seasons,  when 


it  was  not  possible  to  irrigate,  the  yield  was  much 
smaller.  Nevertheless  a  certain  care  is  needful  in 
the  use  of  water,  as  if  it  be  applied  too  copiously, 
the  beets  are  apt  to  be  hollow. 

"  6.  It  is  necessary  to  stir  the  ground  after  irri- 
gating, since  the  sun  and  wind  dry  and  bake  the 
surface  ;  however,  after  three  hoeings  the  foliage 
becomes  so  dense  as  to  cover  the  soil  completely,  so 
that  a  fourth  hoeing  is  very  difficult  to  perform.  At 
this  point  of  growth  the  necessity  for  hoeing  ceases, 
since  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  roots  are  protected 
from  the  sun  and  wind.  Plants  of  so  early  growth 
are  apt  to  run  to  seed,  but  if  the  flowering  stem  be 
broken  off  the  roots  continue  to  increase  like  the 

others. 

''  T.  Stripping  ofl"  the  leaves,  especially  if  this  is 
done  during  the  dog-days,  arrests  the  development 

of  the  plant. 

"  8.  The  roots  should  not  be  pulled  until  Novem- 
ber, after  all  growth  has  ceased.  The  roots  double 
their  dimensions  during  October  and  November,  if 
the  weather  be  warm. 

"  Such  is  the  secret  of  producing  beets  at  the  rate 
of  127  tons  per  acre,  or  2,100  days'  rations  for  any 
domestic  animal.  I  have  found  that  small  cows 
never  consume  more  than  120  pounds  of  beets  per 
day,  and  that  with  this  allowance  they  grow  fat." 

The  following  sentence  has  a  significance  for  many 
parts  of  the  country.  "  I  rejoice  at  the  noise  my  ex- 
periments have  made,  because  here  in  the  south  of 
France  they  will  long  remain  the  only  ones  of  the 
kind  ;  here  where  cattle-keeping  appears  to  be  more 
and  more  neglected  in  order  to  devote  the  soil  to 
the  production  of  commercial  plants,  (tobacco,  flax, 
&c.,)  whose  culture  can  only  be  continued  by  the 
help  of  commercial  fertilizers." 

The  author  continues :  "  At  my  instance  this  plan 
of  early  transplanting  has  been  adopted  at  the  Ag. 
Reform  School  of  Mettray,  and  the  first  trial  resulted 
in  doubling  the  usual  crop,  although  no  manure 
was  applied.     My  brother  saw  at  Grenoble  a  field 
of  beets  cultivated  in  the  same  manner.     The  roots 
had  an  average  weight  of  thirty  pounds,  (14  kilo- 
grammes,) so  that  calculating  there  were  only  8,00  0 
I  plants  to  the  acre,  the  yield  would  be  no  less  than 
I  124  tons.     This  was  in  September.     There  was  still 
I  to  form  at  least  four  new  rings  on  each  root,  so  that 
I  the  final  yield  must  have  exceeded  mine,  and  this 
was  on  the  large  scale. 

"  In  a  warm  climate,  then,  by  heavy  manuring, 
irrigation,  early  transplanting,  and  good  tillage,  such 
results  may  be  procured.  Where  the  vegetative 
period  is  shorter,  where  there  is  less  warmth  and 
less  water,  and  where  a  frequently  beclouded  sky 
hinders  the  solar  radiation,  the  produce  will  not,  of 
course,  turn  out  so  high. 
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"  The  point  of  production  I  have  reached,  how- 
ever extraordinary  it  may  appear,  is  not  the  limit. 
On  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  St.  Gilles,  in  the  region 
so  celebrated  for  its  prodigious  wine  crops,  a  beet 
has  been  grown  weighing  132  lbs.  (60  kilos.)  How 
many  such  are  required  to  weigh  500  tons  ?  Can 
we  not  study  out,  and  then  work  out  the  condition 
for  such  a  phenomenon  ? 

''  We  are  having  here,  on  this  question,  such  a 

discussion  as  has  come  over  to  us  from  England, 

where   many  persistently  discredit   the   wonderful 

stories  about  the  yield  of  Italian  Ray  Grass.     The 

timothy-growers   cannot   account  for  the   crop   of 

fifty  tons  per  acre  (Scotch);  but  when  I  see  all  the 

care  in  cultivation,  the  showers  of  liquid  manure, 

the  perfect  drainage,  and  the  use  of  steam  power,  I 

am  not  difficult  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these 

assertions.     The   Englishmen   have   brought  their 

plant  from  the  extreme  of  Italy ;  have  put  under 

contribution  the  energetic  vitality  of  the  South,  and 

have   united  it  to  the   industrious  activity  of  the 

North." 

The  plan  of  transplanting  root  crops  from  hot- 
beds, originated  with  Mons.  Koechlin,  and  was 
practised  by  him  in  Alsatia.  He  is  said  to  have 
obtained  on  ground  "perfectly  prepared,"  beets 
averaging  17  kilos,  =37}  lbs.,  and  a  total  yield  of 
156  tons  per  acre  !  Raising  the  young  plants  in  a 
hot-bed  is  no  impracticable  thing.  It  is  easy  to  ar- 
range an  artificially  heated  bed,  and  the  seeds  can 
be  sown  so  thick  that  forty  square  feet  will  furnish 
young  plants  for  an  acre. 

The  English  farmers,  as  I  saw  in  Gloucestershire, 
are  in  the  habit  of  transplanting  cabbages,  in  order 
to  occupy  ground  from  which  summer  crops  had 
been  taken. 

The  average  root-crop  of  England  is  about  25 
tons,  (turnips,  carrots,)  to  30  tons  per  acre  (beets). 
We  have  now  authenticated  instances  of  four,  five, 
and  even  six  times  these  products.  Who  can  doubt 
hat  it  is  cheaper  to  gather  large  crops  from  a  small 
well-tilled  surface,  than  medium  crops  from  a  larger 
Qx^ixl— Country  Gentleman. 


-<♦♦»»- 


FRENCH  SUPPLEMENT  TO  A  STOCK  SHOW. 

A  somewhat  characteristic  mode  of  testing  the 
merits  of  the  various  prize  animals  at  the  recent  fat 
stock  show  at  Poissy,  near  Paris,  was  adopted  by 
the  jurors  of  that  exhibition.  After  the  animals 
had  been  slaughtered  as  required  by  the  regulations 
under  which  the  exhibition  took  place,  and  the 
weight  had  been  ascertained,  the  jury  were  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  in  which  portions  of  the  various 
prize  animals  were  served  up,  the  "  object  being  to 
test  which  breeds  give  the  best  quality  of  meat." 
The  flesh  of  the  first  prize  animals  was  selected  to 


undergo  the  ordeal.     A  portion  of  each  animal  was 
cooked  separately ;  the  time  taken  to  make  ready, 
the  weight  before  and  after  cooking,  &c.,  were  gone 
into  with  considerable  minuteness.     The  writer  in 
the  North  British  Agriculturist,  from  whom  we  take 
the  particulars  of  this  novel  agricultural  competi- 
tion, says  :  ''  Those  who  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  esteeming  meat  simply  as  fat  or 
lean,  would  be  astonished  at  the  difference  in  the 
taste  of  the  soups,  and  of  the  meat  from  which  they 
were  prepared,  were  they  to  make  the  experiment. 
They  would  find  that  the  flesh  of  certain  breeds  is 
better  adapted  than  that  of  others  for  boiling— others 
for  roasting."     On  each  dish  the  jurors  came  to  a 
division,  which  was  often  very  close,  seven  to  seven, 
the  votes  being  taken  by  a  show  of  hands.     Each 
juror  took  notes  by  the  numbers— the  number  being 
the  only  distinguishing  mark.     The  votes  were  put 
after  each  division  of  soups  or  meat  was  partaken 
of.     First  came  the  trial  of  soups,  of  which  eight 
specimens  were  prepared   from  the  flesh  of  oxen, 
English  and  French.     The  soup  made  from  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort's  prize  short-horn  ox  was  considered  by 
a  majority  to  have  made  the  best  soup.     So  the  best 
boiled  meat,  that  from  which  the  soup  had  been 
made,  was  considered  to  be  that  of  the  same  ox. 
Next  was  the  trial  of  roast  pork ;  and  the  first  qual- 
ity was  found  to  be  that  from  a  cross  of  the  new 
Leicester  pig  with  a  French  breed  called  Angerou. 
Then  came  roast  mutton,  of  which  eight  sorts  invit- 
ed the  trial  of  gastronomic  discrimination.      The 
Cotswold  was  placed  first,  though  the  competition 
was  very  close,  the  first  division  being  equal,  one 
juror  on  a  second  division  giving  his  adhesion  to  the 
Cotswold  roast.      We  think  this    quite   right,  for 
though  in  this  country  it  is  the  fashion  to  like'  the 
darker-fleshed  mutton,  an  unprejudiced  taste  must, 
we  think,  prefer  the  Cotswold,  which  produces  much 
more   lean   meat  than   the   Leicester,  to  all  other 
breeds.     We  should  notice  that  the  reporter,  obvi- 
ously a  Scotchman,  demurs  to  the  mutton  decision. 
Last  of  all  was  the  trial  of  roast  beef,  of  which  there 
were  no  less  than  13  specimens,  "  all  very  good,  re- 
quiring on  the  part  of  the  jurors  more  than  ordinary 
balancing  of  points  of  merit."     Nor  was  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  final  trial  lessened  by  the  circumstance  of 
"  the  appetite  being  somewhat  palled  by  the  food 
previously  partaken  of."     Indeed,  giving  all  credit 
to  the  small  portion  only  from  each  dish  of  which 
it  is  the  French  custom  to  partake,  we  can  scarcely 
understand  how  the  jurors  could  have  undergone 
the  labor  of  devouring  even  a  mouthful  from  each 
specimen.     And  yet  we  learn  that  between  each  trial 
course  there  intervened  some  non-competing  course, 
such  as  fi3h,  fowls,  sweetbreads,  asparagus,  and  so 
forth.     The  roast  beef  had  been  cooked  ''  before  a 


small  grate  containing  charcoal,  with  a  bachelor's 
oven  behind ;"  and  the  color  of  several  of  the  roasts 
"was   not  good."     Some,   however,  "would  have 
gratified  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious  epicure." 
The  following  are  the  results  :— The  West  Highland 
ox  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  first;  the  Devon  ox 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  second ;   the  Charolaise, 
third ;  the  cross  ox  of  Mr.  Dudgeon,  short-horn  An- 
gus, fourth ;  Mr.  M'Combie's  ox,  Angus,  aged,  class 
fifth  ;  the  Limousine,  sixth  ;  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
short-horn    ox,   seventh;  Parthenais,  eighth.     The 
others  were  not  classed.    Probably  the  testing  power 
of  the  jurors  had  by  this  time  been  overpowered. 
It  is  said,  "  after  voting  on  the  roasts,  which  was 
attended  with  considerable  .excitement,  each  juror 
appeared   to   acquire   increased   confidence   in   his 
judgment  and  taste  as  the  testing  proceeded."     The 
dinner  concluded  with  fruits  and  pastry.— i^conomw^. 


we  know  many  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  who  possess 
plots  of  ground   admirably  adapted  to   fruit,  and 
would  delight  in  its  culture,  who  are  deterred  from 
the  attempt  solely  on  this  account— people  who  en- 
tertain the  well-founded  belief  that  all  their  care 
and  expense  would  indeed  prove  fruitless.     The  evil 
not  only  affects  those  who  possess  pecuniary  ability, 
and  would  engage  in  fruit  culture  as  a  pleasure,  but 
is  a  positive   damage  to  many  persons  of  limited 
means,  who  could,  were  it  removed,  derive  great 
benefit  from  this  branch  of  industry  and  production. 
Indeed,  all  classes  are  affected  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  public  does  not 
rise,  as  one  man,  in  condemnation  of  a  nuisance* 
which  is  fast  becoming  too  outrageous  to  be  longer 
tndiViVGA.— Rural  New-Yorker. 


"^  ■*  •  »  » 


THE  STEALING  OF  FRUIT. 


^  •  •  »» 


The  purloining  of  fruit  has  become  so  common 
and  extensive  in  all  populous  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  our  villages 
and  cities,  as  to  render  it  eminently  worthy  of  Le- 
gislative action.     Much  of  the  evil,  which  is  annu- 
ally becoming  of  greater  magnitude,  is  the  result  of 
the  lax  public  sentiment  which  has  so  long  prevail- 
ed throughout  the  country  on  the  subject,  a  senti- 
ment so  accommodating  that  one  would  suppose  the 
injunction  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  was  not  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  fruit,  however  choice  or  highly  prized. 
Indeed,  (in  the  language    heretofore  used  in  this 
journal,)   ''  so  utterly  at  fault  is  public  sentiment, 
that  many  who  have  depredations    committed  on 
their  fruit  hesitate  to  prosecute  the  offenders,  when 
discovered,  fearing  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
hardly  be  sustained  by  the  community.     Now,  we 
submit  that  this  is  all  wrong-that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  fruit  thief,  who  prowls  about  in  the 
night,  when  honest  people  are  asleep,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plundering  fruit-gardens  and  orchards,  should 
not  be  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
community,  and  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
sheep-thief,  the  robber  of  hen-roosts,  and  the  burg- 
lar."    We  trust  the  public  will  not  only  frown  upon 
the  reprehensible  idea  that  it  is  not  criminal  to  steal 
fruit,  but  that  the  people  will  ask  their  representa- 
tive^the  law-makers  of  the  State— to  take  such 
immediate  action  in  the  premises,  as  the  great  and 
growing  evil  justly  demands.     The  criminal  prac- 
tice (for  we  insist  that  fruit- stealing  is  a  crime,  and 
should  be  punishable  as  such)  not  only  causes  much 
loss  and  vexation  to  growers  of  fruit,  but  undoubt- 
edly deters  thousands  of  people  in  this  State  (and 
in  others)  from  attempting  its  cultivation.     In  truth 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 
MORE  ABOUT  OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGES. 

Cake  Mines,  Henrico,  April  23,  1857. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Planter. 

As  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  regards  the  fitness  of  the  Osage  Orange  as  a 
hedge  plant,  I  beg  sufficient  space  in  the  columns 
of  your  valuable  magazine  to  give  my  experience 

on  the  subject. 

In  April,  1854,  I  purchased  of  Gen.  Richardson, 
and  planted  out  one  thousand  one  year  old  plants, 
opening  a   trench  with  a   two-horse  plow  in   the 
centre  of  a  five-foot  bed,  previously  plowed.     In 
this  trench  1  set  the  plants,  pressing  the  soil  very 
firmly  to   the   roots,  spread  stable   manure   liber- 
ally in  the  half-filled  furrow,  threw  sufficient  earth 
to  the   plants   with   the    plow,   on   each   side,   to 
give  a  slight  bed  to  the  row,  and  left  them.     By 
careful  examination  to-day,  I  find  that  only  four 
plants  in  the  thousand  failed  to  grow  off  vigorously. 
During  the  summer,  I  gave  the  hedge  one  thorough 
weeding  with  the  hoe.   In  the  spring  following,  and 
each  spring  since,  I  have  trimmed  them  severely 
and   given   them   one   hoeing.     Next   fall,  I   shall 
remove  the  plank  enclosure  that  preceded  the  plant- 
ing  of  the  hedge,  and  all  trespassers,  biped   and 
qu°adruped,  that  can  pass  my  hedge  shall  be  welcome 
to  all  it  encloses. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  in  a  very  hot  and  dry  spell 
in  May,  I  planted  a  second  hedge  of  one  thousand 
plants,  taking  the  simple  precaution  of  dipping  the 
roots  in  a  puddle  of  clay  and  horse  dung  intimately 
mixed,  before  setting  them ;  and  even  at  this  late 
period,  I  lost  very  few  plants,  not  twenty  in  all,  and 
their  progress  thus  far  has  equalled  my  first  experi- 
ment. A  third  experiment  of  a  few  hundred  last 
spring  has  furnished  another  evidence  of  the  remark- 
able vitality   of    the    plant,   its    almost    infallible 
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certainty  to  stand,  its  great  thriftiness,  and  its  defi- 
ance of  intense  cold. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  have  failed 
to  secure  a  regular  stand  of  Osage  Orange,  when 
using  one-year  old  plants,  or  who  have  failed  to 
raise  a  vigorous  hedge  in  four  years,  at  furthest, 
must  have  sadly  neglected  that  moderate  but  indis- 
pensable attention  which  is  required. 

Our  people  are  unfortunately  too  much  given  to 
conclude  that  where  they  have  planted  a  perennial, 
they  have  fulfilled  their  part,  and  the  plant  must 
accomplish  all  else.  This  is  emphatically  true 
with  the  whole  class  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  in 
hine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  I  suppose  it  is  so  with 
the  Osage  Orange.  I  will  here  remark,  in  passing, 
that  a  very  common  error  in  transplanting  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines,  is  to  plant  manure  in  actual  con- 
tact with  the  roots.  This  is  always  detrimental, 
and,  in  a  very  dry  season,  is  often  fatal.  Well  pul- 
verized earth,  unmixed  with  anything  calculated  to 
make  it  very  porous  or  spongy,  should  be  brought 
into  close  and  firm  contact  with  the  roots,  and  the 
manure,  if  any  is  required,  should  then  be  applied. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  the  hedge  to  draw  severely 
upon  the  adjacent  strip  of  land,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  observed  no  difference  between  the  growth 
of  vegetables  in  parallel  rows  five  feet  from  the  line 
of  my  hedge,  and  the  growth  of  others  more  remote. 
I  should  think  that  deep  coultering  with  a  cutting 
edge  within  four  feet  of  the  line  of  the  hedge  every 
spring,  would  prevent  the  lateral  roots  from  poach- 
ing too  much  on  the  field,  and  at  the  same  time 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  Orange  when  iis  tendency 
is  towards  too  robust  a  stature. 

The  increasing  scarcity  and  enhancing  value  of 
timber  for  dead  wood  fences,  and  the  inaccessibility 
of  stone  for  that  purpose,  gives  an  increasing  inter- 
est to  the  subject  of  live  hedges,  especially  in 
Eastern  Virginia ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
partial  experiments  now  being  made  with  the  Osage 
Orange  will  receive  the  little  patience  and  attend- 
ance which  my  experience  assures  me  is  alone 
necessary  to  secure  its  general  adoption  for  that 
purpose.  As  I  deem  it  a  good  rule  for  writers  on 
practical  subjects  to  give  the  sanction  of  their 
names  to  what  they  offer  to  the  public, 
I  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

John  J.  Werth. 


<X%' 


The  hardest  granite  is  easily  cut  by  a  new  method, 
viz. :  A  wire  running  at  a  high  velocity  over  the  sur- 
face which  is  lo  be  bisected  ; — by  dropping  on  it  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  water,  the  operation  is  rapidly 
completed. 


NEW  FORKING  MACHINE. 
The  daily  journals  of  this  city  give  more  or  less 
extended  notices  of  a  new  machine  for  forking  the 
ground,  invented  by  Dr.  0.  C.  Evans,  of  Ohio,  and 
known  as  "  Evans's  Rotary  Digger."  It  was  tried, 
recently,  at  West  Philadelphia,  in  presence  of  seve- 
ral persons  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
seems  to  have  met  their  approval.  We  were  not 
present  at  the  trial,  which  we  regret ;  but  the 
theory  of  its  mechanism,  and  the  principle  involved, 
which  was  explained  to  us,  no  less  than  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
implement  at  last  by  which  the  ground  will  be 
thoroughly  pulverized  at  one  operation,  with  a 
moderate  motive  power,  and  without  surface 
and  subsoil  plows  and  harrows.  At  all  events, 
be  this  belief  just  or  not,  the  want  of  such 
an  implement  is  great;  and  "Evans's  Rotary 
Digger"  merits  a  careful  consideration  of  its 
merits.  The  Inquirer^  after  some  preliminaiy 
remarks  concerning  the  cost  and  trouble,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  of  breaking  the  soil,  speaks 
of  the  new  machine,  and  says : 

"  The  teeth  or  tines,  instead  of  being  permanently 
fixed  to  a  cylinder  or  wheel,  are  attached  to  an  end- 
less chain  of  peculiar  construction,  which  revolves 
upon  a  drum.  In  order  that  the  teeth  may  enter 
the  ground  on  an  inclined  plane,  each  chain  passes 
in  front  over  a  cylinder.  To  keep  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  teeth  inserted  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  resistance,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  hinder  teeth 
successively,  and  the  ground  with  them,  a  small 
roller  is  used  behind.  The  number  of  drums  varies 
according  to  the  width  of  the  furrow  desired. 
When  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  plow,  it 
will  evidently  be  driven  in  a  shower  behind,  broken 
into  a  fitting  fineness,  and  rendered  capable  of  being 
permeated  by  the  finest  rootlet. 

"  The  trial  on  Saturday  was  witnessed  by  a  num- 
ber of  most  intelligent  practical  farmers.  The 
ground  was  perfectly  water-soaked  by  the  previous 
heavy  rains ;  little  pools  of  water  lay  in  the  field  ; 
and  there  was  an  unnecessary  weight  in  the  ma- 
chine itself— a  mere  experimental  one.  Nevertheless, 
it  did  its  work  very  well ;  and  the  opinion  of  those 
present  seemed  to  be  that  its  principle  of  action  was 
not  only  novel,  but  correct ;  and  that,  when  certain 
mechanical  objections,  easily  to  be  overcome,  were 
removed,  it  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  the  whole  sys- 
tem of   breaking  the   soil.     We  look   upon  their 


views   as  correct,  not   only  from   what  presented 
itself  to  the  eye,  then  and  there,  but  from  their 
better  knowledge  than  our  own  of  such  matters. 
Anything  that  does  so  many  more  times  the  work 
of   the   older    implements— cutting    furrows    from 
three  to  four  feet,  and  pulverizing  the  soil  beyond 
the    depth   of    an    ordinary   plow,   with   only  the 
.  same  expenditure  of  motive  power,  must  cheapen 
the  cost,  and  therefore  increase  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural produce.     We  hope  the  ingenious  inventor 
will  present  a  machine— not  a  mere  experimental 
one,  but  such  as  he  intends  to  furnish  for  the  field— 
at  the  State  Exhibition,  in  order  that  farmers  may 
judge   readily   of    its   value,  and  if  they  approve, 
embrace  it." 


^^  •»» 


From  the  Horticulturist. 
THE  PEAR  SLTJG-WORM. 


BY    MISS    MARGARETTA    MORRIS,  GERMANTOWN,  PA. 

The  slug-fly  is  of  a  glossy  black  color,  except  the 
first  two  pairs  of  legs,  which  are  dirty  yellow  or 
clay  colored,  with  blackish  thighs,  and  the  hind  legs, 
which  are  dull  black,  with  clay  colored  knees.    The 
wings  are  somewhat  convex  and  rumpled  or  uneven 
on  the  upper  side,  like  the  wings  of  the  sand-flies 
generally.      They   are   transparent,    reflecting    the 
changeable  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  have  a  smoky 
tinge,  forming  a  cloud  or  broad  band  across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  pair ;  the  veins  are  brownish.     The 
body  of  the  female  measures  rather  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  that  of  the  male  is  smaller. 
In  the  year  1828  these  sand-flies  were  observed  on 
the  cherry  and  plum-trees,  in  Milton,  Mass.,  on  the 
tenth  of  May,  but  they  usually  appear  towards  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June.     Soon  afterwards  some 
of  them  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  all  of  them  fin- 
ish this  business  and  disappear  within  the  space  of 
three  weeks.     Their  eggs  are  placed  singly,  within 
little  semicircular  incisions  through  the  skin  of  the 
leaf,  and  generally  on  the  lower  side  of  it.     The  flies 
have  not  the  timidity  of  many  other  insects,  and  are 
not  easily  disturbed  while  laying  their  eggs.     On  the 
fourteenth  day  afterwards,  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch, 
and  the  young  slug-worms  continue  to  come  forth 
from  the  fifth  of  June  to  the  twentieth  of  July,  ac- 
cording  as  the  flies  have  appeared  early  or  late  in 
the  spring.     At  first  the  slugs  are  white ;  but  a  slimy 
matter  soon  oozes  out  over  their  skin  and  covers 
their  backs  with  an  olive-colored  sticky  coat. 

They  have  twenty  very  short  legs,  or  a  pair  under 
each  segment  of  the  body,  except  the  fourth  and  the 
last.  The  largest  of  the  slugs  are  about  nine-twen- 
tieths of  an  inch  in  length  when  fully  grown. 

The  head  of  a  dark  chestnut  color,  is  small,  and 
entirely  concealed  under  the  forepart  of  the  body. 

They  arc  largest  before,  and  taper  behind,  and  in 
form  somewhat  resemble  minute  tadpoles. 


They  have  the  faculty  of  swelling  out  the  forepart 
of  the  body,  and  resting  with  the  tail  up. 

These  slugs  are  mostly  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  eat  away  the  substance,  leaving  only  the 
veins  and  skin  untouched.  The  trees  attacked  by 
them  are  forced  to  throw  out  new  leaves  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer;  this  unseasonable  foliage, 
which  would  not  have  appeared  until  the  following 
spring,  exhausts  the  vigor  of  the  trees  and  cuts  off 
the  prospect  of  fruit. 

The  slug-worms  come  to  their  growth  in  twenty- 
six  days,  during  which  period  they  cast  their  skins 
five  times.     After  the  last  skin  is  thrown  off,  they 
no  longer  retain  their  slimy  appearance  and  olive 
color,  but  have  a  clear  yellow  skin,  entirely  free  from 
viscidity.     They  change  also  in  form  and  become 
proportionably  longer,  and  their  head  and  the  marks 
between  the  rings  are  plainly  to  be  seen.     In  a  few 
hours  after  this  change,  they  leave  the  trees,  and 
having  crept  or  fallen  to  the  ground,  they  burrow  to 
the  depth  of  from  one  inch  to  three  or  four  inches 
in  the  ground,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
By  moving  their  bodies,  the  earth  around  them  be- 
comes pressed  equally  on  both  sides,  and  an  oblong 
oval  cavity  is  thus  formed,  and  is  afterwards  lined 
with  a  sticky  and  glossy  substance,  to  which  the 
grains  of  earth  closely  adhere.     Within  these  little 
earthen  cells  or  cocoons  the  change  to  chrysalis 
takes  place  ;  and  in  sixteen  days  after  the  descent  of 
the  slug-worms,  they  finish  their  transformations, 
break  open  their  cells  and  crawl  to  the  surface  of 
the   ground,  where   they  appear   in   the   fly  form. 
These  flies  usually  come  forth  between  the  middle 
of  July  and  the  first  of  August,  and  lay  their  eggs 
for  a  second  brood  of  slug-worms.     The  latter  come 
to  their  growth,  and  go  into  the  ground  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  remain  there  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  change  to  flies. 

It  seems  that  all  do  not  finish  their  transforma- 
tions at  this  time ;  some  are  found  to  remain  un- 
changed in  the  ground  till  the  following  year ;  so 
that  if  all  the  slugs  of  any  one  hatch  should  happen 
to  be  destroyed,  enough  from  a  former  brood  would 
remain  in  the  earth  to  continue  the  species. 

Ashes  and  quicklime,  sifted  on  the  trees  by  means 
of  a  sieve  fastened  to  a  pole,  was  recommended  by 
the  late  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of  Roxbury,  for  the  des- 
truction of  the  pear  and  cherry  slug-worm,  and  it  is 
found  to  answer  the  purpose. 


From  the  Valley  Farmer. 
FARMERS'  GARDENS. 

Of  all  classes,  the  farmers  in  general,  have  the 
poorest  gardens.  Like  some  mechanics,  whose  fam- 
ilies are  generally  very  poorly  served,  if  served  at 
all,  with  the  articles  they  manufacture.     Farmers 
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generally  fall  fVir  short  of  the  industrious  mechanics 
found  in  villages  and  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities. 
Even  the  common  laborer  who  has  a  small  patch  of 
ground  only,  is  often  much  better  supplied  with  veg- 
etables than  some  farmers  who  cultivate  their  hun- 
dreds of  acres  and  have  the  means  and  conveniences 
at  hand  to  furnish  their  families  with  all  the  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  of  a  well  cultivated  garden  ;  yet  how 
very  few  raise  anything  beyond  a  few  turnips,  cab- 
bages and  potatoes.  They  seem  to  think  every 
hour's  labor  expended  in  a  garden  so  much  labor  lost. 

It  will  probably  not  pay  for  a  farmer  to  lay  out  an 
acre  or  two  of  land,  and  employ  men  educated  to 
the  business,  to  take  care  of  it ;  but  we  aver  that  it 
will  pay  better  than  any  other  portion  of  the  ftirm, 
to  till  one  acre  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  to 
raise  the  fruits  and  vegetables  he  really  wants  for 
his  own  family.  Laying  aside  the  convenience,  com- 
forts and  economy  of  having  a  good  supply  of  veg- 
etables, we  have  known  more  actual  profits  made 
from  a  few  acres  in  a  garden,  than  some  farmers 
make  from  as  many  hundreds  in  a  farm. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  class  as  the  feeders  of  the 
world,  that  their  own  families  are  not  half  as  well 
supplied  with  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  as  the  me- 
chanics and  laboring  men  in  the  village.  This  should 
not  be  so. 

But  the  universal  or  standing  excuse  is,  that  they 
are  dependent  upon  field  crops  for  their  profits,  and 
these,  of  course,  must  have  all  their  attention,  by 
which  they  mean  that  they  have  no  time  for  the 
small  business  of  sowing  beds  and  keeping  them 
clear  of  weeds.  They  do  not  believe  it  pays  to  cul- 
tivate such  vegetables  as  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
all  good  village  gardens.  They  may  have,  to  be 
sure,  a  small  patch  called  a  garden,  but  it  is  more 
abundantly  stocked  with  weeds  than  anything  else. 
It  is  so  long  neglected,  both  in  planting  and  culti- 
vating, that  the  weeds  always  get  the  start,  and  keep 
it  through  the  season.  The  boys  become  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  it,  and  the  term  gardening  is  al- 
ways associated  in  their  minds,  with  weeding  the 
onion  bed  and  cutting  pigweeds  and  purslain  among 
the  cabbages  and  potatoes. 

There  are  some  exceptions,  we  rejoice  to  know,  as 
some  fiirmers  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  their 
book  of  operations,  and  have  for  a  few  years  past 
cultivated  a  good  variety  of  vegetables,  and  find  it 
both  agreeable  and  profitable  to  associate  with  their 
salt  beef  and  pork — cabbage,  parsnips,  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, &c. 

A  few  dollars  spent  in  this  way,  will  give  more 
satisfaction,  and  we  venture  to  say,  more  profit  than 
any  other  investment  in  seeds  upon  the  farm.  Try 
it,  brother  farmers,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

C.  N.  Bement. 


A  LAEGE  TABMER. 

The  conductor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  has  late- 
ly made  a  visit  to  Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Hornby, 
Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  well  known  as  an  extensive 
and  successful  farmer.  The  following  extract  from 
the  sketch  of  our  cotemporary,  will  give  some  idea 
of  ^Ir.  D.'s  operations  : — "  Mr.  D.  has  thirty-five  hun- 
dred acres  of  cultivable  landy  all  of  which  is,  we  believe, 
under  his  personal  superintendence.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  fiirming  operations,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  stating  two  or  three  facts  derived 
during  a  conversation  with  Mr.  D.  at  the  recent  Sheep 
Show.  He  has  recently  sold  500  tons  of  hay,  and 
has  some  200  tons  more  on  sale.  Of  his  last  year's  crop 
of  potatoes  he  has  sold  3,000  bushels,  and  has  some 
3,500  bushels  on  hand.  He  is  selling  common  po- 
tatoes at  $1,  and  Bermudas  (grown  from  last  year's 
seed,)  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  Mr.  D.  proposes  to  plant 
1,500  bushels  of  potatoes — on  100  acres  of  land — 
the  present  season.  Among  other  farm  products 
which  he  has  'over'  and  for  sale  in  these  times  of 
scarcity,  is  1,000  bushels  of  Buckwheat." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

There  is  not  a  large  city  in  the  United  States,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world,  better  situated  for  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  than  Philadelphia. 
There  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  the  finest  vegetable  gardens  cultivated  by  ex- 
perienced gardeners,  who  bring  their  products  to 
our  market  daily.  Within  marketable  distance  are 
thousands  acres  of  the  finest  meadows  and  grass 
fields,  capable  of  affording  the  means  of  supplying 
the  richest  milk,  butter,  hay,  &c.  And  yet  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  afforded  to  farmers  to  send 
marketing  from  a  distance  at  comparatively  little 
cost,  prices  for  such  articles  rate  very  high.  They 
would  find  it  much  more  profitable  to  attend  to  pro- 
ducing articles  for  the  market,  than  raising  wheat  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns. 

Wheat  and  corn  can  be  produced  on  lands  fur- 
ther from  market  at  better  profit  than  where  land  is 
so  high  in  price. 

Hay  is  consumed  here  in  great  quantities,  and 
has  for  several  years  brought  very  high  prices,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  so  to  do,  unless  the  crop 
should  be  very  heavy  this  season. 

Let  us  have  a  greater  supply  of  vegetables,  milk, 
butter,  and  good  hay  from  the  country  around  us* 
All  other  supplies  can  be  produced  at  a  distance 
from  the  market  to  advantage  and  profit  to  the 
producer. 

A.  C. 

Phila.j  June  8. 
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OAK  SILKW0EM8. 

The  Imperial  Society  d' Acclimation,  at  Paris,  has 
received  from  one  of  its  members,  the  Bishop  ot 
Manchouria,  300  cocoons  of  the  silkworm  living  on 
the  oak-tree  in  the  north  of  China.     These  silk- 
worms  vary  greatly,  especially  as  regards  cimate, 
from  those  on  the  Indian  oak-tree,  of  which  the  so- 
ciety  has  established  already  a  little  colony  at  the 
villa  of  one  of  its  members,  M.  Chavannes,  at  Lau- 
sanne     Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  mulberry- 
tree  silkworm  is  so  much  visited  by  disease,  this  new 
oak  silkworm  from  Manchouria,  which,  it  is  expect- 
ed will  thrive  in  the  northern  parts  of  France,  and 
probably  in  England,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 


Yield  of  seed  per  acre,  25  bushels  of  36  pounds  to 

the  bushel. 

First  trial  of  mill,  TO  average  canes  gave  20  quarts 
of  juice.  606  average  canes,  passed  once  through 
the  rollers,  gave  38^  gallons  of  juice:  passed  a  se- 
cond time  through,  gave  2  gallons  of  juice ;  the  40^ 
gallons,  gave  8  gallons  thick  Syrup. 

I  carefully  measured  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  having 
the  best  canes,  and  the  best  stand,  another  eighth 
having  the  poorest  stand.  The  result  I  give  below, 
the  poorest  canes  and  the  poorest  stand  having  pass- 
ed once  through  the  roller. 

BEST    EIGHTH    OP    AN    ACRE. 

Yield  Of  juice  from  S.Sirjcanes.... ^^f^/^H?""' 

Yield  of  syrup  from  253  gallons  juice J&>a       ^^ 

Rates  per  acre  of  syrup ^"^ 


THE  CHINESE  8UGAE  CANE.* 

BY   RICHARD    PETERS,  ESQ.,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  known  to  the  public  the 
result  of  my  Syrup-making  from  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Millet,  in  hopes  that  others  who  have  sown  this  val- 
uable'varicty  of  the  Millet,  may  be  induced  to  work 
it  up  into  Syrup  this  season. 

I  obtained  my  start  of  seed  during  the  spring  of 
1855,  fromD.  Redmond,  Esq.,  of  the  "  Southern  Cul- 
tivator:^ I  considered  it  a  "  humbug,"  from  its  close 
resemblance  in  seed  and  growth  to  the  "  Guinea 
Cane,"  until  my  children,  towards  fall,  made  the  dis- 
covery of  its  being  to  their  taste  equal  to  the  true 

Sugar  Cane. 

This  year  I  planted  one  patch,  April  15th,  another 
May  18th,  near  Calhoun,  Gordon  county,  on  land 
that  would  produce,  during  a  "  seasonable "  year, 
forty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  this  year  not  over 

twenty  bushels. 

Seed  sown  carelessly  in  drills,  three  feet  apart, 
covered  with  a  one-horse  plow  ;  intending  to  "  chop 
out"  to  a  stand  of  one  stalk  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row  ;  but  failed  to  get  a  good  stand,  as  the  seed  came 
up  badly  from  the  deep  and  irregular  covering. 
Worked  out,  same  as  for  corn,  plowingttwice  and 

hoeing  once. 

By  suggestion  of  Gov.  Hammond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina I  determined  to  give  the  Syrup-making  a  fair 
trial;  consequently  ordered  from  the  Messrs.  Win- 
ship,  of  Atlanta,  a  very  complete  horse-power  mill, 
with  vertical  iron  rollers,  that  has  worked  admirably, 
crushing  out  juice  for  eight  gallons  of  Syrup  per 
hour,  worked  by  two  mules,  with  one  hand  to  put  in 
the  Cane,  and  a  boy  to  drive. 

On  the  13th  of  this  month,  finding  the  seed  fully 
ripe,  I  had  the  fodder  pulled,  and  the  seed  heads 

cut. 

Yield  of  fodder  per  acre,  1,100  to  1,300  pounds. 

»  Six  bottles  of  the  Syrup,  made  from  the  Cane,  were  pre- 
sented  by  Mr.  Peters  at  the  Exhibition. 


POOREST    EIGHTH    OF  AN  ACRE. 

Yield  of  juice  from  2,550  canes. 179    galjons. 

Yield  of  syrup,  from  179  gallons  juice ^-^A    ^^ 

Rates  per  acre  of  syrup •'■*^ 


pounds. 


Weight  of  30  selected  canes ^9/2 

Weight  of  juice  pressed  out ^^^       ,, 

Weight  of  crushed  cane -^-^           ^^ 

Loss  in  crushing ....• ^       ,« 

Weight  of  crushed  cane  dried  in  sun J  A 

The  following  tests  were  made  at  the  mill,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Battey,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  a  graduate  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia College  of  Pharmacy  :— 

Specific  grarity  of  juice J-^|^ 

Specific  gravity  of  syrup... \-^^ 

Specific  gravity  of  New  Orleans  syrup i-^^J 

Thermometer  applied  to  syrup ' ' 

Thermometer  applied  to  juice 

Saccharometer  applied  to  juice ' ^^* 

The  juice  should  be  placed  in  the  boilers  imme- 
diately on  being  pressed  out,  then  boiled  slowly,  un- 
til the  green  scum  ceases  to  rise ;  then  stir  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  air-slacked  lime  to  five  gallons  of  juice; 
continue  skimming  and  boiling  until  the  syrup 
thickens  and  hangs  down  in  flakes  on  the  rim  of  the 

dipper. 

I  have  made  the  clearest  syrup  by  simply  boiling 
and  skimming,  without  lime  or  other  clarifiers. 

The  lime  is  requisite  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  the 
acid  in  the  juice  ;  the  true  proportion  must  be  de- 
termined by  well-conducted  experiments. 

The  cost  of  making  the  Syrup  in  upper  Georgia, 
in  my  opinion,  will  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
per  gallon.  This  I  shall  be  able  to  test  another 
season,  by  planting  and  working  up  fifty  acres  of 

the  cane. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  plant  will  enable  every 
farmer  and  planter  in  the  Southern  States  to  make 
at  home  all  the  syrup  required  for  family  use  ;  and  I 
believe  that  our  chemists  will  soon  teach  us  how  to 
convert  syrup  into  sugar,  for  export,  as  one  of  the 
staples  of  our  favored  clime. 

Obtaining  such  unlooked  for  success,  with  the 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  I  concluded  to  try  our  common 
corn.     From  a  "  new  ground,"  I  planted  three  by 
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three,  one  stalk  to  a  hill ;  a  week  beyond  the  roast- 
ing ear  stage,  I  selected  thirty  stalks. 

Weight  of  30  stalks ,....  35'^  lbs. 

Wright  of  j  nice 151^    «' 

Woight  of  crushed  stalks 19>^    " 

Lo.ss  in  crushiug 1,^     ♦• 

Yield  in  syrup \y^  pints. 

The  syrup  of  the  common  corn  is  of  a  peculiar  dis- 
agreeable taste,  entirely  unfit  for  table  use. — Jour. 
U.  S.  Ag.  Society. 

REBECCA  jQRAPE. 

The  Rebecca  originated  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Peake,  Hudson,  New  York,  about  eight  years  ago. 
Mr.  Peake's  garden  is  in  one  of  the  thickly  settled 
streets  of  the  city,  and  nearly  the  usual  size  of  a  lot, 
perhaps  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep.  Between  the  house  and  the  street,  there  is  a 
small  flower  garden.  It  was  here  that  the  original 
vine  grew.  Mrs.  Penke  was  about  making  some  al- 
terations in  her  flower  beds,  and  this  vine  being  in 
the  way,  her  gardener  advised  her  to  dig  it  up,  as  it 
w\as  only  an  ''  old  wild  grape.'"'  But  disliking  to 
destroy  it,  she  removed  it  with  her  own  hands,  and 
planted  it  very  carelessly  in  the  garden,  back  of  her 
house,  in  a  very  poor  and  cold  clay  soil.  Here  the 
vine  made  slow  progress,  but  continued  to  increase 
in  size  until  the  third  or  fourth  year,  when  it  pro- 
duced a  few  clusters  of  small  white  grapes.  These 
appeared  to  possess  so  much  merit,  and  were  so 
much  better  tlran  had  been  expected,  that  pains  were 
taken  to  feed  and  nourish  it,  and  prune  it  into  shape, 
and  it  soon  well  repaid  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
it.  It  grew  vigorously,  making  shoots  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  bore  abundant  crops  of  the  most  de- 
licious grapes,  until  at  the  present  time  it  has  reach- 
ed the  top  of  the  house,  and  covers  a  trellis  ten  feet 
wide  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  loaded  with  fruit. 

Bunches  medium  size,  about  six  inches  long,  very 
compact,  without  shoulders ;  berries  medium  size, 
obovate,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  skin  thin,  greenish  white,  becoming  of  a  pale 
amber  color  at  full  maturity,  covered  with  a  thin 
white  bloom  ;  flesh  very  juicy,  soft,  and  melting, 
and  free  from  pulp ;  flavor  rich,  sugary,  vinous,  and 
brisk,  with  a  peculiar  musky  and  luscious  aroma, 
distinct  from  any  other  grape  ;  seeds  small,  two  to 
four  in  each  berry;  leaves  scarcely  of  medium  size, 
about  seven  inches  long  and  seven  in  width,  very 
deeply  lobed  and  coarsely  and  sharply  serrated ;  up- 
per surface  light  green,  slightly  rough ;  under  sur- 
face covered  with  a  thin,  whitish  down  ;  nerves  pro- 
minent; petioles  rather  slender. 

Pure  phosphorus  is  w^orth  from  four  thousand  to 
five  thousand  dollars  a  ton ;  and  as  it  comes  from 
the  earth,  it  shows  how  scarce  it  is. 


PROPORTION  OF  MILK  TO  BUTTER. 

The  following  account  is  compiled  from  John- 
ston's statement  of  the  yearly  produce  of  a  cow,  in 
Scotland,  England,  Holland  and  Switzerland  : — Ayr- 
shire coic — 135  lbs.,  or  1  lb.  of  butter  to  a  little  over 
8  quarts  of  milk.  In  Holstein  and  Lunenburg  it  is 
considered,  on  an  average,  that  15  quarts  of  milk 
will  yield  only  one  pound  of  butter.  In  most  dis- 
tricts the  average  of  the  whole  year  is  much  less 
than  a  pound  a  day,  even  for  ten  months  only.  In 
Devon,  for  the  first  20  weeks  after  calving,  a  good 
cow  will  yield  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day;  from  which 
by  the  method  of  scalding  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
butter  can  be  extracted.  In  South  Holland  a  good 
cow^  will  produce,  during  the  summer  months,  about 
76  lbs.  of  butter.  In  the  high  pastures  of  Scarain, 
Switzerland,  a  cow  will  yield,  during  the  ninety 
days  of  summer,  about  40  lbs.  of  butter,  or  less  than 
half  a  pound  a  day.  In  Holstein  and  Lunenburg  it 
is  considered  a  fair  return  if  a  cow  yields  100  lbs.  of 
butter;  and  even  in  England  (British  Husbandry, 
11.  p.  404,)  160  to  180  lbs.  is  reckoned  a  fair  annual 
produce  for  a  cow,  or  from  8  to  9  ounces  a  day  for 
ten  months  in  the  year. — Johnston's  Ag.  Chemistry ^ 
pp.  552,  553. 


SUMMER  CARE  OF  TREES. 

The  general  policy  in  the  management  of  a  young 
tree  is  to  throw  its  whole  vital,  wood-making  power 
into  those  branches,  and  those  alone,  which  are 
needed,  and  are  to  be  preserved ;  that  is,  so  to  man- 
age the  tree  that  half  its  growth,  every  two  or  three 
years,  shall  not  be  thrown  away  in  pruning.  Exam- 
ine the  branches.  See  first  what  are  necessary  to 
make  the  tree  symmetrical.  Then  pinch  oft*  every 
other  sprout.  If  one  starts  from  the  bottom,  pinch 
it  off*  at  once.  If  a  branch  is  pushing  out  too  rapid- 
ly for  the  rest,  and  threatens  to  outgrow  them,  pinch 
off  the  end  and  stop  it.  In  this  way,  all  the  sap  is 
appropriated  just  where  it  is  wanted,  and  the  tree 
does  not  have  to  be  shocked  every  year  by  the 
w^ounds  of  the  pruning  knife.  All  young  trees 
should  be  mulched.  It  is  time  to  do  this  now.  Let 
not  their  roots  get  tlie  blighting  impressions  of  the 
hot  sun  at  all.  The  mulching  can  be  done  in  numer- 
ous ways.  If  the  tree  needs  enriching,  put  a  good 
coat  of  coarse  manure  around  it.  The  cheapest 
mulch,  and  one  that  answers  well,  though  it  does 
not  look  very  well,  is  the  grass  mowed  about  this 
time  in  the  door  yard.  Put  on  enough  of  it  so  that 
it  will  not  dry  up,  bat  form  a  mass  and  rot.  Do  not 
try  to  grow  too  much  wood.  If  the  trees  are  set  out 
this  spring,  remember  that  their  roots  have  not  got 
firm  hold  of  the  earth  yet,  and  that  their  ability  to 
feed  the  branches  is  limited.     Therefore,  cut  down 
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to  meet  the  ability  of  the  roots,  in  their  new  location. 
With  intelligent  care,  you  can  save  all  your  trees, 
and  soon  put  them  beyond  harm's  way.  By  all 
means  do  not  be  afraid  of  manure,  in  almost  any 
form. — Exchange. 

HOW  TO  MANURE  TREES  IN  GRASS  LAND. 

Very  few  persons  manure  trees  growing  in  sod  or 
grass  land,  in  a  judicious  or  economical  manner.  The 
general  practice  is  to  dig  the  manure  in,  within  a 
diameter  of  six  feet,  having  the  body  for  the  centre. 
The  tree  takes  its   food  from  the  young  rootlets, 
whose  mouths  extend  just  as  far  on  every  side,  as 
the  branches  of  the  tree  ;  hence,  this  manure  applied 
close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  is  not  where  the  roots 
take  it  up ;  and,  of  course,  but  little  of  its  value  is 
absorbed  by  the  tree.     If  you  doubt  it,  just  try  the 
experiment  on  two  trees.     Serve  the  one  as  above 
named,  and  the  other,  as  follows,  viz  :— Mark  a  circle 
around  the  tree,  having  for  its  outline  the  exact  ra- 
dius formed  by  the  overhanging  branches ;  dig  on 
the  inner  side  of  this  circle  a  trench  two  feet  wide, 
and  one  foot  deep  ;  mix  well-rotted  manure  half  and 
half  with  the  best  of  the  soil,  or  the  earth  dug  out  of 
the  trench,  and  fill  the  trench  with  it;  then  replace 
the  turf,  and  wheel  away  the  refuse,  or  extra  earth ; 
rake  clean  and  smooth  ;  you  will  have  a  good  growth 
of  tree  ;  your  fruit  larger  and  more  fair,  and  no  un- 
sightly or  unnatural  hillock  or  mound  around  the 

body  of  the  tree. 

^  •  •  •  » ■ " 

SOAP  FOR  KILLING  BORERS  IN  TREES. 

S.  S.  Green,  of  East  Cambridge,  has  made  an  ex- 
periment with  this  article.     He  has  in  his  garden  a 
white  ash  tree,  which  was  full  of  these  worms,  so 
fatal  to  our  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.     He  covered 
every  place  on  the  tree  which  appeared  to  be  wound- 
ed by  them,  with  common  hard  soap,  nicely  rubbed 
into  the  place  where  the  borer  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered.    During  the  rains, of  this  week,  the  soap  dis- 
solved and  penetrated  to  the  worms,  which  forced 
them  out  by  scores  causing  their  death.     We  think 
this  the  best  remedy  yet  discovered  for  destroying 
these  nuisances  to  gardens  and  orchards.-i^xcAa/i^e. 

^  ♦  •  •  » ■"         ■ 

THE  GRAIN  CROP  OF  OHIO. 
The  Auditor  of  Ohio  has  made  his  report  on  the 
grain  statistics  of  that  State  for  1856,  to  the  Legis- 
lature The  number  of  acres  sown  with  wheat  was 
1,407,773;  bushels  gathered,  10,569,320;  the  aver- 
age yield,  31.81  bushels.  The  whole  number  of 
acres  of  corn  planted  was  2,205,282  ;  bushels  gath- 
ered, 87,782,334;  average  yield,  39.72  bushels. 

Clay,  applied  ^sandyVand,  is  "for  better  than  sand 
to  clay  land.  One  hundred  tons  to  the  acre,  will 
give  an  inch  in  depth. 


TRIALS  OF  IMPLEMENTS,  MANURES,  &C. 

Practical  trials  of  implements  are  justly  attracting 
the  attention  of  agriculturists.  Farmers  see  a  new 
machine  at  the  fall  exhibitions,  but  its  value  can 
only  be  determined  by  trial,  and  repeated  trial  under 
diff"erent  conditions  of  weather,  growth,  soil,  &c. 

One  principal  object  in  the  institution  of  the 
Farmers'  High  School  is  the  trial  of  new  methods, 
implements  and  appliances  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all  culturists  at  the  earliest  possible  period  ;  and 
the  section  introduced  into  the  bill  in  aid  of  the  In- 
stitution, by  Mr.  Gildea,  provides  that  the  School 
shall  furnish  reports  of  experiments  on  seeds,  trees, 
plants,  &c.,  to  each  newspaper  in  the  State,  monthly  or 
immediately  after  the  results  of  such  experiments 

are  made  known. 

Inventors  and  manufacturers  in  other  States  should 
make  note  of  this.  It  is  obvious  how  superior  the 
means  will  be  of  making  these  tests  fully  and  truth- 
fully at  the  High  School,  when  it  is  fully  equipped 
and  supplied,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  be,  with  ener- 
getic, persevering,  practical  men,  in  each  division  of 
the  experimental  department  of  the  farm.  Time 
and  space  will  be  at  command,  as  well  as  means  and 
skill,  and  this  merely  incidental  advantage  of  the 
School  will  readily  repay  a  hundred-fold  its  cost. 

The  present  address  of  the  School  is  "  Farmers' 
High  School,  near  Boalsburg,  Pa.'  As  strong  a  force 
as  can  be  applied  is  now  at  work  on  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  buildings. 


A  NEW  OIL. 

A  new  article,  called  "  Refined  Cotton  Seed  Oil," 
has  been  introduced  into  the  market,  for  burning 
and  machinery  purposes.     It  is  a  handsome  oil,  and 
sells  at  $1  to  $1  03  per  gallon,  bleached  at  $1  10, 
and  the  crude  article  at  60  to  70  cents.     Cotton 
makes  an  immense  quantity  of  seed,  the  only  use 
for  which,  heretofore,  has  been  as  manure.     There 
has  been  much  talk  for  several  years  past  of  crush- 
ing it  for  oil,  but  the  general  opinion  has  been  that 
it  did  not  contain  enough  oil  to  make  a  paying  busi- 
ness.    Recently  two  mills  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion for  this  purpose  ;  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  the 
other  at  Providence.     The  public  have  not  yet  been 
informed  whether  the  oil  is  good  enough,  or  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  make  the  crushing  of  this  seed  a 
profitable  business.     Some  sanguine  calculators  at 
the  South  have,  in  times  past,  estimated  that  the 
seed  would  produce  the  planter,  when  it  came  to  be 
used  for  oil,  half  as  much  as  the  cotton  itself. 


-<<•»■»- 


INDICATIVE  OF  CHARACTER. 

The  appearance  of  a  farm,  its  buildings,  and  the 
live-stock  belonging  to  it,  indicate  the  character 
and  standing  of  its  owner. 
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TWIN  HEIFER  CALVES  NOT  BARREN. 

The  impression  is  very  common,  says  The  Home- 
steady  that  twin  heifers  are  barren,  and  many  of 
them  are,  as  calves,  consigned  to  the  butcher  in 
consequence.  That  this  impression  is  quite  un- 
founded, is  known  to  many.  A  subscriber  in  West- 
field,  Mr.  Alvan  Fowler,  communicates  the  fiict  that 
he  has  a  pair  of  twin  cows,  twelve  years  old,  very 
fine  animals,  worth  at  least  $75  a-piece ;  each  of 
them  has  had  eight  calves.  He  has  seen  a  state- 
ment in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman^  confirming 
the  false  idea  that  people  should  never  raise  twin 
heifer  calves,  and  offers  this  fact  now  to  contro- 


vert it. 


4  ♦♦•> » 


WHITE-WASH. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  white-wash,  very 
celebrated  as  that  used  for  the  east  end  of  the  Presi- 
dent's house  at  Washington  : 

Take  one  peck  of  clean  lumps  of  well  burnt  stone 
lime,  slack  it,  add  one  half  pound  of  whiting,  or 
burnt  alum  pulverized,  one  pound  of  pulverized  loaf 
sugar,  three  pints  of  rice  flour  made  into  a  very  thin 
and  well  boiled  paste,  one  pound  of  clean  glue  dissolv- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  cabinet  makers, 
that  is,  boiled  or  simmered  slowly.  Mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  reduce  to  proper  consistence  with 
boiling  water.  For  inside  work  it  may  be  put  on 
cold — for  outside  work  it  should  be  applied  warm. 

ANOTHER  RECIPE. 

Take  one  peck  of  unslacked  lime,  put  it  into  a 
tub,  pour  thereon  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
slack  it ;  when  slacked,  add  a  half  gallon  of  cham- 
ber ley,  pour  it  in  slowly,  taking  care  to  stir  the 
slacked  lime  as  the  chamber  ley  is  being  poured  in  ; 
then  add  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
proper  consistence  of  white-wash. 


-«-•- 
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At  the  Monthly  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  last  week,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  called 
attention  to  the  obscure  but  important  subject  of 
nilrijication.  He  found,  in  his  own  practice,  that 
farm-yard  manure  exposed  on  the  land  for  a  few 
months,  acquired,  either  from  the  atmosphere  or 
from  some  chemical  change  going  on  among  its  own 
elements,  or  from  some  other  source  or  cause  to 
him  unknown,  a  remarkable  addition  to  its  manuring 
properties,  as  evidenced  by  the  resulting  crop  to 
which  it  was  applied,  in  comparison  with  the  same 
manure  at  once  ploughed  in  without  such  previous 
exposure. 


^  •  ♦  »  » 
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Mr.  Morris,  of  Welton  and  Waddington,  was  the 
largest  exhibitor  of  wether  hogj  in  the  Lincoln  Sheep 
Fair.  He  exhibited  1000  of  his  own  breed,  which 
sold  for  £3  each  all  round. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

The  New  Brunswicker  announces  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
have  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  will  hold  the  next  State  Fair  in  that 
city.  Proposals  were  received  from  Jersey  City, 
Trenton  and  Hoboken,  besides  New  Brunswick. 

The  latter  city  have  agreed  to  give  the  State 
Society  for  the  use  of  the  Fair,  the  ground  rent  free, 
$1200  in  cash,  and  grade  (under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Society)  for  the  exhibition  of  horses 
thereon,  a  half  mile  track  thirty  feet  wide.  The 
Executive  Committee  met  there  on  Thursday,  and 
and  agreed  to  accept  of  the  proposition,  and  hold  the 
Fair  there  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  September  29  and  30,  and  October  1  and  2. 


'<  ♦ 


Mr.  R.  S.  Whitfied,  resident  medical  officer  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  states  that  the  Corporation  of 
Antwerp  now  receive  120,000  francs  a  year  for  the 
sweepings  of  the  streets  and  the  contents  of  the 
cesspools ;  contractors  converting  the  nuisances  into 
powerful  guano.  Formerly  the  corporation  used  to 
pay  20,000  francs  yearly  to  get  rid  of  the  city  re- 
fuse. At  Paris  and  Milan,  "  town  guano"  is  manu- 
factured which  has  extraordinary  powers  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. 


<  ♦  #  »  » 


The  King  of  Portugal  has  just  sent  over  to  the 
Queen  of  England  a  present  of  cattle  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar breed,  consisting  of  a  bull,  tv/o  heifers,  and  a 
bull  calf.  The  animals  are  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry,  and  very  diminutive,  standing  scarcely 
forty  inches  high :  they  are  of  a  dun  color,  and  in 
fine  condition. 


<  ♦♦♦  » 


The  hog  cholera  rages  badly  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Transcript  says,  that  one  person  near 
the  Agricultural  Grounds,  lost  thirty-two  out  of 
sixty  of  his  herd  last  week.  He  has  sixteen  more 
sick,  and  not  expected  to  survive,  leaving  him  but 
twelve  out  of  his  sixty. 


<  ^  •  ♦  »- 


Flour  made  from  wheat  of  this  year's  growth  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  New  York  markets,  and 
was  sold  at  about  $11  per  barrel.  A  New  York 
paper  says  that  it  was  ground  at  the  Carmichael 
Mills,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  from  white  wheat  grown 
in  that  vicinity,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  samples 
ever  sent  forward.  The  invoice  consisted  of  ten 
barrels,  and  was  received  from  Charleston  by  the 
steamer  Marion,  consigned  to  Mr.  A.  0.  Parmelee. 
No  new  wheat  has  yet  come  to  hand.  Last  year  the 
first  new  wheat  arrived  here  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  the  first  new  flour  on  the  22d ;  so  that  this  ship- 
ment is  nearly  a  week  in  advance  of  the  first  receipts 
of  the  crop  of  185G. 


GBANGEB'S   MAGIC 

mi  AIB  COB  MB  lEAI  ffilL 

PATENTED   SEPT.   18,   1855. 
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TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS, 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this  celebrated  Mill,  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  tlie  public  at  the  various  State  and  County  Fairs,  1856,  and 
^yhich  has  taken  the  first  Premium  over  aU  other  Mills  at  the  following 
State  and  County  Fairs : 


Pennsylvaku, 
New  York, 
Maryland,  . 
New  Jersey,  . 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  . 


1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


t 


Ohio,   . 
Illinois,  , 
Michigan, 
Georgia,  . 
Alabama, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


Louisiana, 
S.  Carolina, 

J.  EXAS,         •  • 

Massachusetts, 
New  York, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


The  construction  of  this   Mill,  and  which  renders  it  superior  to  others, 

are  these- It  grinds  Corn  and   Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 

amount  of  power  of  other  Mills,  and  by  the  use  of  Friction  Rollers  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  coming  in  contact,  (which 
they  do  in  other  Mills) ;  and  after  years  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3.00,  making  it  equal  to  a  new  Mill.  It  is  not  injured  if  worked 
when  empty.  These  facts  and  the  superior  Castings,  make  this  MiU, 
beyond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  manufacturers, 

CRBSSnN,  STUART  &  PETERSON, 

Willow  Street  above  Tiiirteentli,  Pliiladelpliia, 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  MILL, 


JUj.  If 


i 
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TWIN  HEIFER  CALVES  NOT  BARREN. 

The  impression  is  very  common,  says  The  Home- 
steady  thiit  twin  heifers  are  barren,  and  many  of 
them  are,  as  calves,  consigned  to  the  butcher  in 
consequence.  That  this  impression  is  quite  un- 
founded, is  known  to  many.  A  subscriber  in  West- 
fiehl,  Mr.  Alvan  Fowler,  communicates  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  pair  of  twin  cows,  twelve  years  old,  very 
fine  animals,  worth  at  least  $75  a-piece ;  each  of 
them  has  had  eight  calves.  He  has  seen  a  state- 
ment in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman^  confirming 
the  false  idea  that  people  should  never  raise  twin 
heifer  calves,  and  offers  this  fact  now  to  contro- 
vert it. 

WHITE-WASH. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  white-wash,  very 
celebrated  as  that  used  for  the  east  end  of  the  Presi- 
dents  house  at  Washington  : 

Take  one  peck  of  clean  lumps  of  well  burnt  stone 
lime,  slack  it,  add  one  half  pound  of  whiting,  or 
burnt  alum  pulverized,  one  pound  of  pulverized  loaf 
sugar,  three  pints  of  rice  flour  made  into  a  very  thin 
and  well  boiled  paste,  one  pound  of  clean  glue  dissolv- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  cabinet  makers, 
that  is,  boiled  or  simmered  slowly.  Mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  reduce  to  proper  consistence  with 
boiling  water.  For  inside  work  it  may  be  put  on 
cold — for  outside  work  it  should  be  applied  warm. 

ANOTHER  RECIPE. 

Take  one  peck  of  unslacked  lime,  put  it  into  a 
tub,  pour  thereon  a  suflicient  quantity  of  water  to 
slack  it ;  when  slacked,  add  a  half  gallon  of  cham- 
ber ley,  pour  it  in  slowly,  taking  care  to  stir  the 
slacked  lime  as  the  chamber  ley  is  being  poured  in  ; 
then  add  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
proi)er  consistence  of  white-wash. 


^  ♦  •  ♦  » 


At  the  Monthl}'  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  last  week,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gastleacre,  called 
attention  to  the  obscure  but  important  subject  of 
nilrijicution.  He  found,  in  his  own  practice,  that 
farm-yard  manure  exposed  on  the  land  for  a  few 
months,  acquired,  either  from  the  atmosphere  or 
from  some  chemical  change  going  on  among  its  own 
elements,  or  from  some  other  source  or  cause  to 
him  unknown,  a  remarkable  addition  to  its  manuring 
properties,  as  evidenced  by  the  resulting  crop  to 
which  it  was  applied,  in  comparison  with  the  same 
manure  at  once  ploughed  in  without  such  previous 
exposure. 


■*♦♦»»■ 
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Mr.  Morris,  of  Welton  and  Waddington,  was  the 
largest  exhibitor  of  wether  hogs  in  the  Lincoln  Sheep 
Fair.  He  exhibited  1000  of  his  own  breed,  which 
Bold  for  £3  each  all  round. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

The  New  Brunswicker  announces  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
have  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  will  hold  the  next  State  P'air  in  that 
city.  Proposals  were  received  from  Jersey  City, 
Trenton  and  Hoboken,  besides  New  Brunswick. 

The  latter  city  have  agreed  to  give  the  State 
Society  for  the  use  of  the  Fair,  the  ground  rent  free, 
$1200  in  cash,  and  grade  (under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Society)  for  the  exhibition  of  horses 
thereon,  a  half  mile  track  thirty  feet  wide.  The 
Executive  Committee  met  there  on  Thursdav,  and 
and  agreed  to  accept  of  the  proposition,  and  hold  the 
Fair  there  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  September  20  and  30,  and  October  1  and  2. 


^  ♦  ♦  ♦  »■ 


Mr.  R.  S.  Whitfied,  resident  medical  officer  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  states  that  the  Corporation  of 
Antwerp  now  receive  120,000  francs  a  year  fur  the 
sweepings  of  the  streets  and  tlie  contents  of  the 
cesspools  ;  contractors  converting  the  nuisances  into 
powerful  guano.  Formerly  the  corporation  used  to 
pay  20,000  francs  yearly  to  get  rid  of  the  city  re- 
fuse. At  Paris  and  Milan,  "town  guano''  is  manu- 
factured which  has  extraordinary  powers  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. 


<♦#»»■ 


The  Kixg  of  Portugal  has  just  sent  over  to  the 
Queen  of  England  a  present  of  cattle  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar breed,  consisting  of  a  bull,  tv;o  heifers,  and  a 
bull  calf.  The  animals  are  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry,  and  very  diminutive,  standing  scarcely 
forty  inches  high  :  they  are  of  a  dun  color,  and  in 
fine  condition. 


The  hog  cholera  rages  badly  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Traniscript  says,  that  one  person  near 
the  Agricultural  Grounds,  lost  thirty-two  out  of 
sixty  of  his  herd  last  week.  He  has  sixteen  more 
sick,  and  not  expected  to  survive,  leaving  him  but 
twelve  out  of  his  sixty. 


^  ^  »  » 


Flour  made  from  wheat  of  this  year's  growth  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  New  York  markets,  and 
was  sold  at  about  $11  per  barrel.  A  New  York 
paper  says  that  it  was  ground  at  the  Carmichael 
Mills,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  from  white  wheat  grown 
in  that  vicinity,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  samples 
ever  sent  forward.  The  invoice  consisted  of  ten 
barrels,  and  was  received  from  Charleston  by  the 
steamer  Mariun,  consigned  to  Mr.  A.  O.  Parmelee. 
No  new  Avheat  has  yet  come  to  hand.  Last  year  the 
first  new  wheat  arrived  here  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  the  first  new  flour  on  the  22d ;  so  that  this  ship- 
ment is  nearly  a  week  in  advance  of  the  first  receipts 
of  the  crop  of  1850. 
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TilE    FARM    JOURNAL    AND    PROGRESSIVE    FARMER. 


GBANGEB'S   MAGIC 

COM  AlB  COB  MB  llAl  lEL 

PATENTED   SEPT.   18,   1855. 


TO  PLANTERS,  FARMERS  AND  STOCK  FEEDERS, 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this  celebrated  Mill,  which  has  received  the 
approbation  of  tlie  public  at  the  various  State  and  County  Fairs,  1856,  and 
which  has  taken  the  first  Premium  over  all  other  Mills  at  the  following 
State  and  County  Fairs : 


Pennsylvania, 
New  York, 
Maryland,  . 
New  Jersey,     . 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  . 


1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


Oeio,   . 
Illinois,  , 
Michigan, 
Georgia,  . 
Alabama, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


Louisiana, 
S.  Carolina, 

1  EXAS, 

Massachusetts, 
New  York, 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


The  construction  of  this  Mill,  and  which  renders  it  superior  to  others, 
are  these-— It  grinds  Corn  and  Cob  finer,  requires  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  power  of  other  Mills,  and  by  the  use  of  Friction  Rollers  at^the 
base  of  the  outer  Shell,  it  prevents  the  fine  teeth  comnig  in  contact,  (which 
they  do  in  other  Mills) ;  and  after  years  of  use,  can  be  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  13.00,  making  it  equal  to  a  now  Mill.  It  is  not  injured  if  forked 
when  empty.  These  fiicts  and  the  superior  Castings,  make  this  Mill, 
beyond  all  doubt,  superior  to  all  others. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  manufacturers, 

GUBSSnN,  STUART  &  PETERSON, 

Willow  Street  above  Tliirteentli,  PWladelpliia. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  MILL, 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


a 


THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  PARMER 


THE  TARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRBSSITB  FARMER. 


./ 
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A.     HARSHBARGER 


GKOWER  OP 


0SA6E  @EAiaE  EEDQJ2 


I*XX)PFX.X.M    CO.    X^A. 


-<♦•♦» 


A  large  lot  of  Plants  always  on  hand. 

A  full  description  of  these  useful  and  beautiful  hedges  with 
^lirections  for  planting,  trimming,  &c.,  wiU  be  cheerfully 'given 
i>y  aadressing  as  above.  Jan—tf 


KETCIIUM'S  MOWER  AND  REAPER.— We 
are  now  receiviric:  orders  for  Ketchum's  couibined 
Reaper  and  Mower,  of  improved  construction  since  last 
year.  They  have  been  fully  tested  for  several  years 
past,  and  are  beheved  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  farmer  tlian  any  other  machine  in  the  market. 
They  are  warranted  to  cut  10  to  15  acres  of  grass  or 
grain  in  a  day,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  with  a  scy^the 
or  cradle. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  «&  CO., 
Apl—         Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market 


/^lET  THE  BEST  WEBSTER'S  QUARTO 
VJ  DICTIONARY.— What  more  essential  to  every 
family,  counting  room,  student  and  indeed  every  one 
who  would  know  the  right  use  of  language — the  mean- 
ing, orthography,  and  pronunciation  of  words,  than  a 
good  English  DICTIONARY!— of  daily  necessity 
and  permanent  value. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED 

is  now  the  recognized  Standard,  "  constantly  cited  and 
and  relied  on  in  our  Courts  of  J,ustice,  in  our  legislative 
bodies,  and  in  public  discussions,  as  entirely  conclusive," 
says  lion.  Joux  C.  Spenceu. 

Can  I  make  a  better  investment? 

"  For  copiousness,  exactitude  of  definition  and  adapt- 
ness  to  the  present  state  of  science  and  literature,  the 
most  valuable  works  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  our  language." — President  Wuyland. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRFAM,  Springfield, 
Mass.— sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Also  Webster's  School 
Dictionaries. 


(^REAT     IMPROVEMENT     IN      RAILWAY 
JTHRESHING  MACHINERY.— Our  powers  are 

of  the  most  durable  pattern,  the  platform  is  longer  than 
any  other  and  has  a  covering  of  inch  boards  to  protect 
the  lagging,  when  these  wear  out  any  one  can  replace 
them  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  band  wheel  will  go 
on  either  side  of  the  power;  the  cogs  of  the  pinions  are 
chilled  which  prevents  their  wearing,  and  the  power  is 
mounted  on  two  wheels  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
moved. 

Our  Threshers  have  the  most  durable  iron  cylinders 
yet  invented,  the  teeth  have  never  been  known  to  break 
out;  the  boxes  have  self-oiling  cups  which  insures 
the  Journal  to  be  always  lubricated  without  wasting 
oil,  this  prevents  all  heating  and  consequent  wear  ol" 
the  boxes,  and  is  an  invaluable  improvement  in  threshers. 

The  small  wheels  and  cog  gear  of  the  power  are  oiled 
by  a  similar  arrangement.     Our  shakers  are  driven  by 
the  main  band,  and   require   less  than   half  the   power 
used  by  the  ordinary  method.     The  shaker  pulley  will 
fit  on  the  horse-power  and  may  be  used  for  driving  any 
machinery  requiring  a  slow  motion.     Our    two  hurse 
power  with  a   pair  of  light  horses  and  three  or  four 
hands,  is  capable  of  threshing  175  bushels  of  wheat  or 
double  that  amount  of  oats  per  day.     We  warrant  our 
machines  to  thresh   clean,   not  to  crack  the  grain,  to  be 
dura!»le,  and  owing  to   the  diminished  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  improved  method  of  driving  the  shaker, 
to   require  less  power  than  any  other  machine,     'i  he 
complete  two  horse  machine  will   consist  of  a  double 
railway   horse  power,  a  29  inch  iron  cylinder  thresher, 
ashuker,  30  feet  of  3^  inch  India  rubber  belting,  fixtures, 
for  hulling  clover  seed,   a  pair  of  hooks   to  fasten   the 
thresher  to  the  floor,  a  pair  of  self-feeding  oil    cups  for 
the  power,  a  wrench,  tin  covers  for  the  oil   cups  and  an 
oilcan.     Price  $140   in  York.      With   the  one  horse 
machine   will   be  sent  a  24  inch  thresher  and   all   the 
fixtures  enumerated  as  above.     Price  $120  in  York. 

Persons  interested  will  please  write  early  to   W.  W. 
Dingee  &  Co.,   York,  Pa.,  and  receive  a  circular. 
May  6]no. 


A  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— The  largest 
XJl  assortment  of  Plows,  ever  oifered  in  Philadelphia 
consisting  of  Ea^le,  B/aker,  Prouty,  Subsoil,  Side  Hill, 
Peekskill  and  Star  Plows;  also  Expanding  Harrows  of 
various  sizes,  Square  and  Geddcs'  Harrows,  Expanding 
Cultivators,  for  field  and   garden,  hand  plows,  farmer's 
boilers,  barn  door  rollers,  wheel  and  canal   barrows,  ox 
yokes  and  bows,  hay,  straw  and  fodder  cutters,  cast  iron 
rollers  of  varions  sizes  for  field   and   garden  revolving 
horse  rakes,  seed  drills,  grindstones,  premium  Star  corn 
shellers,  of  diiferent  sizes,  Reading's  power  corn  sheller, 
grain  fans,  hay  and  manure  forks,  picks  and  mattocks, 
draning  tile,  &c.,  with  ail  other  implements  needed    by 
the  farmer  or  gardener. 

PASCHAL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 
Apl— 


-^<' 


J.  L.  DAllLLNGTON  &  CO.,  Piophetois. 
We  offer  for  the  Spring  demand  our  usual  large 
assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub- 
bery, Roses,  &c.,  &c.     The  fruit  dc'partment  consists 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Ap])les,   Stand  and 
Dwarf;  Cherries,  Stand  and  Dwarf;  Pear,  Stand  and 
Dwarf.     20,000  Peach  Trees,  well  grown,  fine  and 
thrifty.     Also,  a  fine  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarine, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Native  and  Foreign  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Grapes, 
&c.,  &c.     The  ornamental  department  is  very  full* 
having  spared  neither  money  or  labor  to  get  up  a 
stock  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  public.     We  grow  a 
large  quantity  of  Oaks,  Walnut,  Maj)lcs,  Ash,  Lin- 
dens,  Horse   Chestnuts,  Beech,  Paulonias  Poplars 
Magnolias;    also,    Norway   Firs,    Balms,     Austrian 
Pines,  Spruce,  White  Pines,  Junipers-arborvitae  for 
planting  in  masses,  making  screens  or  hedges,  and  a 
large   lot   of  the  finer  and   rarer  trees  for   Parks 
Cemeteries,  Lawns,  &c.,  &c.  ' 

Persons  about  planting  new  places  either  with 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees  would  do  well  to  call  on  or 
address  the  proi)rietors.  For  further  particulars  we 
refer  to  our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  ap- 
plicants. Terms  cash,  or  a  responsible  reference  in 
Philadelphia.     Address, 

J.  L.  DARLINGTON  &  CO., 
^*'^>— tr  ]Veii  ChcstiT,  Pa. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  from  our  own  manufactory,  the  following  desirable  Implements  for  the  Hay 
and  Harvest  Field: 


KETCHUM'S  UNRIVALLED  REAPER  AND  MOWER 


I 


Greatly  Improved,  and  warranted  in  every  particular.     Price  of  Reaper  and  Mower,  $135;  Mower  alone,  $115. 

PRATT'S  PATENT  SPRING  TOOTH  HORSE  RAKE, 

♦  Beyond  all  doubt  the  best  Rake  ever  invented. 

RE¥OL¥mG  HORSE  RAKES 

Of  the  latest  improved  pattern  and  best  material. 

SELF-ADJUSTING,  UNLOADING  FORKS. 

We  have  greatly  improved  these,  and  are  warranted  in  asserting  that  they  are  altogether  superior  to  those 
made  by  us  last  season.  All  the  above  goods  are  from  the  Star  Aghicultural  Works,  at  Reading,  which  is 
the  best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  their  superiority.  We  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  goods  manufactured  at  the 
above  works,  with  those  made  at  any  other  establishment  in  the  United  States,  believing  them  to   stand  un- 


rivalled. 

CRADLES,  SCYTHES,  FORKS,  &C. 

In  this  department  our  stock  cannot  be  excelled.  The  articles  we  keep  are  the  very  best  which  can  be  procured, 
and  are  confidently  recommended.  We  ask  an  examinatiom  of  our  stock,  satisfied  that  purchasers  cannot  tail 
to  be  pleased. 

BOAS,  SI>A.]^^aLEIl  &  CO., 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  627  Market  Street,  below  Seventh,  Philadelphia. 

A.  M.  SPANGLER.  W.  H.  SPANGLER. 


F.  S.  BOAS. 


QUPERIOR  OAST  STEEL  HAY  AND  MAN- 
k^  URE  FORKS— The  very  best  in  use,  and  in  great 
variety.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 

Apl—  No.  fi27  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 

APES   SUPER    PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME— 
Allen  &  Needle's  do.,  Guano,  Proudette,  Super  do. 
BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 
Apl—  No.  627  Vlarket  st.,  Philada. 

/^UMMING'S  CELEBRATED  HAY,  STRAW 
\J  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS.— Unequalled  by 
anv  in  the  Market.  Also,  DaniePs,  Hovey's  and 
others.  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 

Apl No.  627  Market  st.,  Philada. 

I^RESH  GARDEN  SEEDS.— Warranted  genuine 
'    All  new  stock,  and  at  fair  prices. 
BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 
Apl  No.  627  Market  St.,  below  7th.  Philada. 

TJLOWS.  HARROWS  AND  CLJLTIVATOKS- 
I     Of  the  most  approved  kinds,  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture  BOAS,  SPANGLER  &  CO., 

AplL  No.  627  Market  st.  below  7th,  Philada. 

1  FERTILIZERS  FOR  FIELD  AND  GARDEN.— 
r  1000  barrels  Poudrette  from  the  Lodi  Manufactur- 
ine  Co.  New  York.  Having  received  the  sole  agency 
in  Philadelphia,  for  this  valuable  fertilizer,  we  can  sup- 
ply  orders  at  wholesale  and  retail.  For  corn  in  the  hill, 
or  for  garden  crops,  it  has  been  found  very  superior 
Also  for  sale.  Bone  dn«t  by  the  ton,  super ph^^^^^ 
Lime,  Piaster,  &c.  PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO 
^  [J_  7th  and  Market,  Fhdada. 


HORTICULTUR.AL  TOOLS.— A  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  Horticultural  Tools,  consisting  in 
part  of  superior  Spading  Forks,  Hedge  and  Garden 
Shears,  Border  Knives,  ScuflSe  Hoes,  Pruning  and  Bud- 
ding Knives,  Bill  Hooks,  Grafting  and  Pruning  Saws 
and  Chisels,  English  Lawn  Rakes,  Garden  Trowels, 
Grass  Hooks,  Lawn  Scythes,  Pruning  Scissors,  &c.,  at 
wholesale  and  retail. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Implement  and  Seed  Store,  7th  and  Market,  Philada. 
Apl— 


PRATT'S  PATENT  HORSE  RAKE.— Although 
this  implement  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  the 
hands  of  farmers,  yet  it  has  already  attained  a  very  high 
reputation.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  operated,  and 
its  great  eflficiency,  renders  it  at  once  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  Mowing  Machine.  llisto  be  had  of 
P.  Morris  k  C  i.,  •! this  City.  May,  It 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 


COLEMAN'S  FARM  MILL 


This  is  the  most  efficient,  simple  and  durable  FARM  MILL 
now  in  use,  and  it  precisely  meets  the  wauts  of  the  farmer,  as 
It  is  not  only  adapted  to 

CiRIXDIXG  COWH  \li  THE  EAR, 

but  will  grind  with  rapidity 

SHELLED  CORX,  TVIIEAT,  RYE  OR  OATS. 

Fine  or  Coarse  Meal,  or  Superfine  Flour,  if  required.  It  is 
easily  attached  to  horse  or  any  other  power,  and  will  grind 
rom  EIGHT  TO  FIFTEEN  BUSHELS  PER  HOUR, 
Recording  to  power  and  speed.  This  Mill  is  constructed  on  an 
entire  new  principle,  which  has  never  been  used,  so  that  it 
caa  be  run  fv  r  years  without  any  perceptible  wear.  In  fact, 
it  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  only  efficient  and  durable  mill 
now  in  use.  We  invite  farmers  and  dealers  to  call  at  our  Seed 
and  Airricultural  Warehouse,  No.  29  Market  .^itreel, 
Plkilaclelpliia,  and  see  one,  iu  operation.  This  Mill  has 
ivceived  the  following  premiums  : 

l.st  Premium  at  tluj  P>-]:iware  State  Fair,  IS-'iG. 

1st  do.  do.  ("he-ter  Co ,  Pa.,Fair,  do. 

1st  do.  do.  Berks        do.         do.  do. 

1st  do.  do.  Y>;rk         do.        do.  do. 

1st  do.  do.  Franklin   do.        do.  do. 

1st  do.  do.  Salem        do.        do.  do. 

Ibt  do.  do.  Cumberland         do.  do. 


We 
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r\OOT)  AND  RELIABLE  MEDICINES  !  !— DR. 
\T  SWAYNE'S  COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF 
WILD  CHERRY.  The  "  Orisnal  and  only  Genuine 
'•  Chkuhy"  preparation,  which  has  for  many  years  been  a 
standard  remedy,  far  superior  to  all  other  Expectorants, 
for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Coui^hs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Blood  Spi/fins;,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  Whooping  Couirh,Tichlins;  or  irritation  in 
the  Throat,  Palpitation,  or  Disease  of  the  Heart,  Fains 
in  the  Side  and  Breast,  Liver  Complaint,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Hoarseness,  for  the  Support  of  Old  Age^ 
Declining  Health  and  Restless  Nights. 

Abraham  Hunsicker,  2  miles  from  Skippackville, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  contracted  a  sever.e  cold,  which 
settled  upon  his  Lungs,  attended  with  violent  coughing, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and  an  ahcess  formed  in  his 
lungs,  and  made  its  way  through  the  side  and  discharget) 
large  quantities  of  pus  externally.  This  mournful 
state  of  tilings  continued  for  a  long  time  until  making 
use  of  Dr.  Swayne's  Compoimd  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry, 
which  performed  a  perfect  ome. 

It  cured  John  W^^jfgg,  of  Bcnsalem,' Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  of  a  bad  case  of  Asthma  ;  he  was  so  bad,  tl^i^ 
quently  set  up  aft  night;  he  procured  'the  medicine" 
of  Harman  Titus  at  Bensa'em,  who  informs  us  that  it 
hns  perforyiid  many  wonderful  cures  in  that  section  of 
country,  dc  sure  to  get  jjn  original  and  only  genuine 
"  Cherry  l*reparation*^  as  prepared  by 

DR.  SWAYNE. 


23=  All  Mills  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

are  manufacturing  three  ditferent  sizes.     Prices — No.    1, 

hand  power,   $10.00;  No.  3,  for  two-horse  power,  $o0.00 ;  for 

Kteam  or  water  power.  No.  4,  $60.00.     A  liberal  discount  mado 

to  dealers. 

nOGERS  &  BOYER, 
Dec — tf  No.  29  .Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ALLEN'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  COMBINED 
REAPER    AND    MOWER.  We   are   now 

manufacturino'  this  celebrated  Reaper  and  Mower 
combined,  which  has  no  superior.  Circulars  forwar- 
ded by  mail  ou  application.     ROGIUIS  k  BOYEK, 

Philadelphia. 

ANNYS  COMBlNi.D  REAPKJl  AND  MOWER, 

with  Wood's  Improvemeiil.    We  are  sole  agents 

for  this  very  successful  Harvester,  and  those  in  want 

of  them  had  best  send  us  their  orders  as  soon  as 

possible.  ROGERS  &  BOYKR, 

No.  Ill  (formerly  21>)  Market  St.,  Pliilada. 

20,000  PEACH  TREES,  CHOICE  VARIETIES.— 
JLO  000  Apple  and  Pear  Trees.     For  sale  by 

ROGERS  &  BOYER,  Philadn. 


\ 


HEAD  OF  ALL  OTHEl!  PILLs!  DR. 
i\  SWAY^NE'S  SUGAR  CO  A  TED  SARSAPA- 
RILLA  AND  EXTRACT  OF  TAR  PILLS,  may  bo 
taken  in  very  many  diseases,  especially  where  an  altera- 
tive, aperient,  or  purifying  purgative  is  required  ;  as  a 
Cathartic,  or  A nti- Billions  Pill,  we  believe  them  far 
superior  to  any  in  use.  Being  f-ugar  Coated  they  are 
perfectly  palatable  and  even  aareeable  to  be  taken. 
TliCy  cure  to  a  certainty  Sick  Headache,  Billiotisness, 
and  complaints  incident  to  Females.  Persons  of  billions 
halil  find  great  comfort  from  their  occasional  use  in 
small  doses,  after  eating  or  drinking  too  freely — all 
who  use  them  can  see  they  have  curative  properties 
equalled  by  nothing  which  has  been  known  before,  and 
are  astonished  to  find  a  medicine  of  such  wonderful 
power  over  disease  which  is  harmless — perfectly  harm- 
less, even  to  infants ;  one  great  cause  of  their  safety  is, 
they  are  purely  Vegetable. 


nREAT  BLOOD  PURIFIER!  DR.  SWAYNE'S 
VT  HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  FLUID  EX- 
TRACT OF  SARSAPARILLA,  combines  in  a  highly 
concentrated  form  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  pure 
Honduras  fearsaparilla,  with  other  valuable  alterative 
extracts,  rendering  it  the  most  j)otent  remedy  known  in 
eradicating  Chrtinic  AlfectioMs.  and  all  diseases  arising 
from  an  impure  .state  of  the  blood.  It  removes  to  a 
certainty  the  Evil  Eilects  of  Mercury. 


DR.  SVVAYNE'S  BOWEL  CORDIAL.— No 
Family  .should  be  without,  particularly  during  the 
summer  months ;  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  in  the 
niyht,  it  gives  instant  relief  in  Colic  Pains,  Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery,  Cholera  Morbus,  Asiatic  Cholera, 

The  above  are  prepared  only  by 

DR.  SWAYNE  6c  SON,  Jl  their  Lahoratorv 

No,  4  North  1th  St.  above  Market,  Philad^- 
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THE    FARM    JOURNAL    AND    P'ROGRESSIVE    FARMER. 


ACT 


GILBERT  &  EITTENHOUSB, 

MANUFACTCKEHS  OF  WHEEL3X'S  PATENT 

RAILWAY    HORSE    POWER    AND    OVERSHOT 
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THRESHER, 


GARDEN  SEErS  !  GARDEN  SEEDS  ! 

p,rge  and  fresh  supply  of  new  and  genuine  Gar- 
Seeds  of  every  variety. 

Pascball  Morris  &  Co., 
N.  E.  cor.  7th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  KNOX'S  HORSE  HOES,  &c. 
A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Horse  Hoes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the 

lowest  cash  prices. 

Paschall  Morhis  &  Go., 
N.  E.  cor.  7th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


CULTIVATORS, 
HORSE  HOES, 
CULTIVATORS, 
HORSE  HOES, 


h 


-Jfubscribers  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  superior  Horse  Power 
^resh•^^,  which  they  arc  constantly  manufacturing,  and  making  improvements   which  makes  it  the 
machine  in  use.     For  further  particulars,  address       GILBERT  &  RITTEN HOUSE,  Nomstown,  Pa. 

17  OR    SALE.— JERSEY     BtFLL     MIDSHIP- 

Jt!      MAN. 

Calved,  April  Uth,  18.54. 

Sired,  on  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

Bam  Imported,  Gazelle. 

Second  Premium  Alderney  Boll,  between  1  am?' 

2  years,  Maryland  Slate  Show,  18.5.5. 
Fir.st  Premium  Alderney  Bull,  between  2  and  3 

years,  Maryland  State  Show,  1856. 
First  Premium  .fersey  Bull,  between  2  and  3  yr^ 

U.  S.  Ag.  Societies*  Show,  Phila.  18.53. 

PRICE  $1.50. 
J.  HOWARD  McHENRY, 
July^  2t  Pikesville,  Baltimore  Co.,  MuV 

PURE  BRED  STOCK  FOR  SALE.— Pure  Bred 
Durham  Cattle,  Fremh  iMerino  Sheep,  Spanish 
Merino  Sheep,  Suffolk  Pigs,  Essex  Pigs,  Goe's  Improved- 
White  Pigs,  and  Lop-eared  Rabbits. 

Apply  to  JoHx  S.  GoK,  near  Tippacanoe  P.  0.,  four 
miles  East  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co:,  Pa.     Address- 
me  at  either  office. 
July  57.  1  y  

T  ''ine  Turnip  Seeds  in  great  variety  consisting  of  Pur- 
jj  pie  Top,  and  Whne  Flat,  Purple  and  Green  Top 
Ruta  Baga,  Dale's  Hybrid,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Largo 
Norfolk,  Early   Stone   Turnip,   &c.  at  wholesale  and 

retail.  ^^^    .    ^ 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  Co., 

Implement  and  Seed  Store, 

Seventh  and  Market  Stsr 


For  working  Com, 
Potatoes,  &:c.,  &c. 


CULTIVATOKS, 

A  very  superior  article — For  sale  cheap  by 

PASCHALL  MOKRIS,  &  Ca, 

N.  E.  cor.  1th  and  Market  Sis. 


("1  RASS    ScTTHES,  GllAI??     ChAPLES,   WhKT  StONKS, 
J   Rifles,  Hat  Forks,  Hursk  Rakes,  &.c.,  &c.,  for 

sale  bv 

PASCHALL  MORRIS,  &  CO. 
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Of  the  Newest  Styles  and  Finest  Qualities, 

ALWAYS   ON    HAND   OR    MAD£   TO   ORDER,    AT 

THE  LOWEST  CASH  PRICES ! ! ! 


•  I 


UtNRY  B.  ASHMEAD,  Book  A  Job  Pkiktkp    (iK©a(*K  Sirkbt  above  Elevhiih. 
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